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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 

I N the present volumes the text of the sixth edition 
(1651-2) of “The Anatomy of Melancholy” has 
been followed. That edition was posthumously printed 
from a copy containing the author’s latest corrections. 
The seventh and eighth editions were literal reprints of the 
sixth, and of more modern editions none has any critical 
value. Burton’s use of italics and capitals has been kept, 
but his erratic spelling has been somewhat altered in order 
to make it more consistent throughout. 

No attempt has been made by previous editors to verify 
BiMonls qunfberless quotations. His range of reading was 
so wide, and his references are frequently so vague and 
inexact, that it would be a task of the greatest difficulty 
to follow him through all his devious wanderings. The 
erudite editor of these volumes, Mr. Shilleto, whose long 
familiarity with the “ Anatomy ” has rendered the work to 
a great extent a labour of love, has, however, by a happy 
combination of unusually extensive reading and Sntiring 
perseverance, succeeded in verifying a large proportion of 
the classical quotations, and also numerous passages from 
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obscure post-classical authors. Unfortunately, through 
serious ill-health, the editor was obliged to give up work 
while th,e sheets of the third volume were passing through 
the press; and Mr. A H. Bullen has kindly' supplied the 
Introductiori. A new and very full index has been compiled 
by Mr. W. F. R. Shilleto, the editor’s brother. 

1893. 


In reprinting this edition for the “ York Library ” a few 
corrections have been made, which are due to Professor 
Hensly of Adelaide. Students of Burton may be referred 
to his erudite annotations contributed to the pages of “Notes 
and Queries ’’ (9th Senes, Vols. XI. et scq ). 


July, 1904, 



INTRODUCTION. 

I N the chapter on “ Air Rectified ” part ii.i sect. 2, 
memb. 3 of the Anatomy of Mdanchofy, Robert Burton 
mentions that he was born at Lindley* in Leicestershire, 
“the possession and dwelling-place of Ralph Burton, 
Esquire, my late deceased father." His elder brother, 
William, 0575-1645), remembered as the author of a 
Description of Letcesterslure, survived him, and raised a 
monument to his memory in Christ Church Cathedral. 
In the calculation of his nativity, above the bust, the 
date of Robert Burton’s birth is given as February 8th, 
1576-7.* He was educated at the free school of Sutton 
Coldfield,’ Warwickshire, and at Nuneaton Grammar 
School.* In 1593 he became a commoner of Brasenose 

* “ There is a tradition that he was born at Falde, in Staffordshire, 
and Plot, in his Natural History of Staffordshire, 1686, p. 276, states 
that he was shown the house of Robert Burton’s nativity ; but the 
tradition probably arose from the fact that William Burton (his elder 
brother) resided at Falde.’’— ZJrr/. Nat. Biogr (article by the present 
writer). On the title-page of some of the books which he bequeathed 
to the Bodleian Library, we find his autograph with the addition 
“ Lindliacus Leycestrensis.” 

=> William Burton, in his Description of Leicestershire, ed. 1777, 
p. 162, gives February 8th, 1578, as the date of birth 
’ “ Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I was once a grammar 
scholar) . which stands as Camden notes, loco ingrato et stenli, 
but in an excellent air and full of all manner of pleasures."— Chapter 
on “Air Rectified." 

* See Robert Burton’s Will, ttifra. 
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College, Oxford ; in 1599 he was cdected student at Christ 
Chur^, where, “for form sake, though he wanted not a 
tutor” (in the words of Anthony k Wood, the Oxford 
historian), he was placed under the tuition of Dr. John 
BEUiCFofit,’ afterwards Bishop of Oxford ; in I014, he took 
the degree of B.D., and was admitted to the reading of the 
sentences ; and on November 29th, 1616, the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church appointed him Vicar of St. 
Thomas, in the west suburbs of Oxford. It is recorded 
that he always gave his parishioners the sacrament in wafers 
and that he built the south porch of the church. About 1630 
he was presented by his patron, George Lord Berkeley, to the 
rectory of Segrave, in Leicestershire. Residing at Christ 
Church, he held the two livings “with much ado to his 
dying day.” 

In part i., sect 2, memb 3, subsect, 15 of the Anatomy 
(the “ Digression on the Miseries of Scholars, and why the 
Muses are Melancholy "), Burton mentions in a side-note 
his Latin comedy, Phtlosophaster, acted at Christ Church, 
February i6th, 1617. This play was not printed in the 
author’s lifetime, and was long supposed to be irretrievably 
lost; but happily two MS. copies have been preserved. 
One MS , which had originally belonged to the author, was 
purchased (at the sale of Dean Milles’ library) by the late 
Rev. W. E. Buckley, of Brasenose ColLge, i^ecto: of 
Middleton Cheney, and vice-president of the iRoxburghe 
Club. It could not have fallen into better hands. With 
loving care, Mr. Buckley, in 1862, edited and annotated the 
precious MS. for the members of the Roxbuighe Club,* 

‘ In the chapter on “ Air Rectified,” Burton takes occasion to praise 
the situation of Cuddesdon Palace, “lately and fairly built in a good air, 
good prospect, good soil, both for profit and pleasure, not so easily to 
be matched,” adding a side-note “By John Bancroft, Dr. of Divinity, 
my quondam tutor in Christ Church, Oxon, now the Right Reverend 
Lord Bishop of Oxon, who built this house for himself and his suc- 
cessors.” 

* The impiession was limited to sixty-five copies. 
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appending for theii* further gratification a collection of 
Burton’s various contributions to academical miscellames 
{Natalia, Parentalia, etc.)- The second MS., a presentation 
copy to William Burton from the author, is now. in Lx)id 
Mostyn’s libVary (Historical MSS. Comm., 4th Rep., 35 ^)> 
Latin academical plays are with few exceptions in- 
superably tedious, but for Philosophaster no apologies are 
needed (though we may regret that it was not written in 
English). From a note on the title-page of Mr. Buckles 
MS. it appears that the play was originally projected in 
1606 — “ Inchoata A®. Domini 1606, alterata, renovata, per- 
fecta Anno Domini 1615.” The same hand has written 
Scripta over Inchoata, and revisa over renovata. In the 
prologue Burton defends himself against the possible charge 
of plagiarism, Ben Jonson’s Alchemist^ (acted in 1610), 
and Tomkis’s Albumazar, (acted at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1614), deal with some of the foibles and follies 

’ Polupistos (in Burton’s play), who has been induced by Pan- 
tomaijus the alchemist to part with large sums of money, dwells with 
rapture on the uses to whiu he will put his promised treasures 

“ Alpes complanabo, et sylvam Hercyniam, 

Desiccabo deinde Paludem Mceotidem, 

Projiciendo in earn montes Hyperboreos. 

Desertum Lop et Zin prata erunt uberrima, 

^ons* Atlas frugifer, et arena Lybica 
Producer sumptu meo decuplum, centuplum. 

Loquuntur idiotie et vulgus hominum 
De ponte Trajani et stupendis openbus 
Romanorum, theatris et Mausoli tumulis ; 

At hsec si ad nostra conferantur opera 

Nulla futura. De vivo saxo pontes condam duo% 

In ornamentum Europs, et stuporem Oceani. 

Fnmus erit a Caleto ad Dorobemiam, 

'Alter ad fretum et fauces Euxini Maris, 

Ubi Xerxes ohm trajeat exercitum. 

Faciamque piscinam de Mari Mediterraneo.” 

Sir Epicure Mammon in the Alchemist indulged in more voluptuous 
visions of happiness. 
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that are exposed in Philoscpkaster.' Hence Burtop was at 
pams to let the auditors know, on February i6th, 1617, that 
ius play had been written eleven years earlier : — 

" Emendicatum e nupera scena aut quis put4t, 

Sciat quod undecim abhinc annis scnpta fuit” 

A certain Desiderius, Duke of Osuna (a small town in 
Andalusia), re-establishes the university there, and by pro- 
clamation invites learned men from all parts of Europe 
to repair to his asylum. In response to the invitation 
various charlatans assemble, among them an alchemist, 
Jesuit, poetaster, theologaster, etc. The schemes of these 
adventurers are ingeniously described. Owing to the 
numerous abuses brought to his notice, Desiderius deter- 
mines to break up the university , but, at the advice of th 
sages Polumathes and Philobiblos, the pretenders are 
brought to judgment and punished. Good government 
established, the play closes with a hymn in praise of 
philosophy. There is much spirit and pleasantry in the 
dialogue, and the rhymed lyrical passages are briskly 
written 

In 1621 appeared The Anatomy of Melancholy, What it 
is. With all the Kindes, Cavses, Symptomes, Prognosttckcs 
and severall Cvres of it Pn Three Maine Partitions, with 
tketr seuerall Sections, Members, and Svbsectidns. Philo 
sophically. Medicinally, Historically, opened and cvt vp. By 
Democritus Junior . With a Satyricall Preface, conducing, 
to the following Discourse. Macrob Omne nieutn, Nihit 
Meum. At Oxford, Printed by John Lichfield, and lam- 
Short, for Henry Cnpps. A nnoDom. 1621, 4to. Attheenc 
is an “ Apologetical Index,” (found only in the first edition 
subscribed “ Robert Burton,” and dated “ From my Studie ii 
Christ* Church, Oxon." Later editions, in folio, followed ir 
1624, 1628, 1632, 1638, 1651-2, 1660, 1676. To the end of his 
life Burton was constantly engaged in revising his treatise 
In the third edition he stated that thenceforward he would 
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neither add, alter, nor retract ; but the fourth edition (1632) 
differs considerably from the third, and the fifth (1638) from 
the fourth. The sixth edition (1651-2) was posthumously 
printed from a copy that contained the author’s latest 
corrections. An enthusiastic admirer of Burton will desire 
to possess all six editions. The engraved °title-page by 
C. Le Blond first appeared in the third edition (1628). At 
the top is an emblematic representation of Democritus, 
and at the foot is the author’s portrait The sides contain 
figures illustrating the effects of Love-Madness, Hypochon- 
driasis, Religious Melancholy, and Mania. Emblems of 
Jealousy and Solitude are in the corners at the top ; 
the herbs borage and hellebore (formerly esteemed power- 
ful aids against Melancholy and Madness) are depicted in 
the corners at the foot. 

In the long preface, “ Democritus to the Reader," Burton 
tells how he came to write his treatise and explains why he 
assumed the name of “Democritus Junior." He had been 
brought up a student “in the most flourishing College 
of Europe,” and desired to show his gratitude to the 
College by writing something that should be worthy of so 
noble a society. Having the use of excellent libraries, he 
had read widely. With whimsical self-depreciation, he 
remarks, — “ I have read many books, but to little purpose 
for want of method ; I have confusedly tumbled over divers 
authors in our Libraries, with small profit, for want of art, 
order, memory, judgment.” Neither rich nor poor, he was 
possessed of a competence. Leading a secluded life, he 
surveyed the world from afar, "a mere spectator of other 
men’s fortunes and adventures, and how they act their parts, 
which methinks are diversely presented unto me as from a 
common theatre or scene.” 

Democritus, as described out of Hippocrates and 
Diogenes Laertius, was "a little wearish old m^, very 
melancholy by nature, averse from company in his latter 
days, and much given to solitariness." He was well skilled 
in divinity, mathematics, medicine, and natural history. 
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One of his favourite studies was husbandry. The last 
years of his life were spent at Abdera, where he had a 
garden-house in the suburbs. Occasionally he would go 
down to the haven and laugh heartily at the ridiculous 
objects that presented themselves to his view. Once 
Hippocrates found him in the garden, sitting in the shade 
with a book on his knee. The book was on the subject 
of melancholy and madness. Scattered about were the 
carcases of “ many several beasts newly by him cut up and 
anatomized, not that he did contemn God's creatures, as he 
told Hippocrates, but to find out the seat of this atra bilis, 
or melancholy, whence it proceeds and how it was engen- 
dered in men’s bodies, to the intent he might better cure it 
in himself, by his writings and observations teach others to 
prevent and avoid it.” Burton set himself to carry out the 
design conceived by Democritus and commended by 
Hippocrates. He modestly disclaimed any intention of 
comparing himself with Democritus, but urged that (like 
the sage of Abdera) he had led a silent, sedentary, and 
solitary life. If we may credit a story told by Bishop 
Kennet {Register and Chronicle, p. 220), it would appear' 
that Burton, when he assumed fte name of Democritus, 
went so far as to reproduce the old philosopher’s oddities of 
conduct As Democritus used to recreate himself ..by 
walking down to the haven at Abdera and laughiifg at the 
absurdities that he encountered, so Burton (to shake off a 
fit of melancholy) would repair to the bridge-foot at 
Oxford and listen to the bargemen swearing at one another, 
“at which he would set his hands to his sides and laugh- 
most profusely,” 

To those who may object to his choice of subject Burton 
has a ready answer. He wrote of melancholy to avoid 
melancholy. To procure ease of mind he turned over such 
medic^ treatises as he could find in public libraries or in 
his friends’ collections. Why add to the number of books?? 
It is but repetition and pilfering. Our eyes ache with 
reading, and our fingers are weary of turning the pagei 
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Burton shelters himself behind Macrobius’ saying, “ Owne 
meum, nihil meum, ’tis all mine and none mine.” He owns 
that he has laboriously “ collected this cento out of divers 
authors,” but declares that he had given every author his 
dua He had digested what others had written, but the 
method was all his own. His apology for his borrowings 
is made in a spirit of pleasantry, but at the same time with 
a full sense of his own dignity and literary skill : — " The 
composition and method is ours only, and shows a scholar.” 
A scholar, and much besides: a curious master of language ; 
a shrewd observer, a subtle enquirer; a spirit dowered 
with kindliest humour and inexhaustible fancy. Having 
vindicated his claim to originality, Burton is pleasantly 
apologetical again. His book, he protests, is a vain, idle 
treatise, not worth the reading : — “ I should be peradventure 
loth myself to read him or thee so writing, ’tis not 
pntmm” In the course of his apology, he states that it 
had been his original intention to write in Latin. But 
" our mercenary stationers ” would not take the risk of 
issuing the book in Latin ; so he was compelled (happy 
compulsion 1 ) to employ English. He would have been 
glad to revise the matter, and correct the style, more care- 
fully ; but opportunity was wanting. He begs the reader’s 
indulgence on the ground that he had no amanuenses or 
assistants » Pancrates (in Lucian) was able by magic to 
turn a door-bar into a serving man, but Burton never 
arrived at such skill in magic. Origen was allowed by 
Ambrosius six or seven amanuenses; Burton had to 
arrange his “ confused company of notes ” as best he could, 
without assistance Working single-handed, he had no 
time to spend on the elaboration of tropes and figures, 
" strains of wit, brave heats, elogies, hyperbolical ex- 
ornations, elegancies, etc , which many so much affect” He 
looks rather to matter than to style; his aim is are 
jravely assured) to express himself plainly. It may be 
irged that he ought to have chosen Divinity as the subject 
)f his treatise. Divinity is beyond question' the queen 
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of all professions ; but so many commentaries, expositions, 
sermons, etc, were already in existence that he saw no need 
to add to the number. “ Had I been,” he remarks, “ as 
forward and ambitious as some others, I might have haply 
printed a sermon at Paul’s Cross, a sermon in St Mary’s, 
Oxon, a sertnon in Christ Church, or a sermon before the 
right honourable, right reverend, a sermon before the right 
worshipful, a sermon in Latin, in English, a sermon with a 
name, a sermon without, a sermon, a sermon, etc. But I 
have been ever as desirous to suppress my labours in this 
kind as others have been to press and publish theirs.” If 
physicians resent his intrusion into their province, he would 
remind them that the professions of divinity and physic are 
closely allied. Marcilius Ficinus was at once a priest and 
a physician ; Thomas Linacre, in his old age, entered the 
Church ; the Jesuits practise medicine. Melancholy being 
an infirmity of soul and body, divinity and medicine must 
unite in effecting the cure. The need of such a treatise as 
the present is evident. If wc take a brief survey of the 
world we shall see how widespread is the disease, attacking 
not only individuals, but whole kingdoms, and even 
extending to “vegetals and sensibles.” The rest of the* 
preface is devoted to this brief survey, which covers sixty 
closely-printed folio pages 

After the prefatory chapter is a very elaborate tabular 
Synopsis of the First Partition, with the several Sections, 
Members, and Subsections. It is followed by observations 
on diseases in general, and on diseases of the mind in 
particular. Then Burton proceeds to give a Digression of 
Anatomy, — the anatomy of the body and the anatomy of 
the soul. These preliminary remarks concluded, he sets 
himself to “ perspicuously define what this Melancholy is, 
shew his Name and Differences.” Having touched on the 
mattdf of M^ancholy, and its species or kinds, he at length 
reaches the Causes of Melancholy. These causes are either 
supernatural or natural. In the former class are spirits 
and devils," witches and magicians. He confesses that he> 
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approached the subject of demonology with some per- 
plexity : — " How far the power of spirits and devils doth 
extend, and whether they can cause this or any other 
disease, is a serious question, and worthy to be corsidered. 
.... We can sooner determine with Tully, de nat. deorum, 
quid non sint quant quid sint, our subtle schoolmen. 
Cardans, Scaligers, profound Thomists, Fracastonana et 
Femehana actes, are weak, dry, obscure, defective in these 
mysteries, and all our quickest wits, as an owl's eyes at the 
sun-light, wax dull, and are not sufficient to apprehend 
them , yet, as in the rest, I will adventure to say something 
to this point” The information that he collected is curious 
and entertaining Cardan’s father conjured up seven devils 
(in Greek apparel), about forty years old, some of a ruddy 
complexion, some pale; they were aerial devils. Paracelsus 
kept a devil in his sword-pommel In Germany there are 
places where, if Paracelsus may be credited, devils “do 
w'alk in little coats some two foot long.” These, like 
our Hobgoblins and Robin Goodfellow, are well-disposed, 
amiable spirits. In Norway there are devils that turn 
their hand to domestic work, draw water, dress meat, etc. 
Hardly a family in Iceland that has not some familiar spirit 
attached to the household. But save us from the devils 
who haunt the centre of the earth (having their egress and 
regress mund vEtna and Ilypara and Hecla), to torture the 
souls of the damned ! Nor would any sensible man hunt 
after the society of the Foliots (harmless though they are 
reported to be), who take up their abode in deserted 
houses, alternately howling and laughing, opening doors 
and shutting them, rattling chains, flinging stones, and 
generally conducting themselves in a manner that is to be 
deprecated. Then there are the devils of the deserts of Asia, 
' who try to draw the traveller from his path by counterfeiting 
the voices of his comrades. Again there are the-jde\ils 
who sit by the wayside watching an opportunity to make 
travellers’ horses stumble. That holy man Ketellus 
gathered in conversation from these roadside - devils that 

b 
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they heartily rejoice when a rider loses his tem|3er and 
swears at his horse for stumbling. Olaus Magnus mentions 
six varieties of devils whose home is in the mines ; some 
are noxious, others harmless. In a thousand shapes the 
devil reigns. He is always compassing our overthrow and 
seeking our destruction. It is hard to say how far the 
power of devils extends, but they are among the chief 
Causes of Melancholy 

The chapters on Diet (memb. 2, subs i, 2, 3) are 
entertaining. By one authority or another every sort of 
food, animal and vegetable, has been condemned. Beef 
(according to Galen) breeds “ gross melancholy blood ” ; 
pork is “altogether unfit for such as live at ease” ; Bruerinus 
would have us avoid goat’s flesh ; horse is eaten by “ Tartars 
and they of China,” but Galen disallowed it, venison is 
“ generally bad and seldom to be used ” ; hare is hard of 
digestion and causes bad dreams. Peacocks, pigeons, ducks, 
geese, swans, herns, cranes, coots, etc., are all reputed to be 
dangerous meats Fish of every kind is condemned by 
Rhasis and Magninus. Paulus Jovius is loud in praise of 
lampreys, but stiffly rejects eels. Gomesius commends ling, 
fumado, red -herrings, sprats, poor-John, and shell-fish 
Carp, which is violently attacked by Franciscus Bonsuetus 
and Hippolinus Salvianus, finds a stout champion in 
Freitagius. It should be noted that the Carthivsn-n friars, 
whose diet largely consists of fish, are more addicted to 
melancholy than any other order. Gourds, cucumbers, 
coleworts and melons are forbidden , but more dangerous 
than all is cabbage, which “ sends up black vapours to the 
brain ” Some writers approve of parsnips and potatoes ; 
but Crato, Magninus, and others, denounce all roots. Crato 
also condemns every kind of fruit. Scottish writers have 
contended for the wholesomeness of oaten bread, but 
Wecler judged it to be fitter food for juments than for 
men. Wine, beer, cider, and perry, are disallowed by 
many writers; on the other hand, water-drinking is a 
frequent cause of melancholy. But, in matters of diet, it is 
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more important to observe moderation and regularity than 
to be careful about substance and quality. Muley Hamet, 
King of Fez, spent three pounds on sauce for a capon. 
Gluttony and drunkenness are rife as ever: “Lucullus’ 
ghost walks still." But ’tis ill to run into the other extreme, 
for abstinence is a sure road to melancholy. 

The chapter on Study, with a Digression of the Misery 
of Scholars (memb. 3, subs. 15), gives an affecting de- 
scription of the hardships which scholars had to encounter. 
How shall a scholar gain a livelihood 7 His easiest course 
is to turn schoolmaster or curata But he will then be at 
the mercy of a parish or a patron ; he will earn a falconer’s 
wages, and after a year or two he may be turned adrift to 
seek a new master. If he becomes a “trencher chaplain” 
in a gentleman’s house, he may, after some seven years’ 
service, have " a living to the halves ” (what some of our old 
writers call a “ gelded vicarage”), or be promoted to a small 
rectory on the understanding that he marries a poor kins- 
woman of his patron. Even more hopeless is the lot of 
poets, historians, philosophers. Hunger compels them 
to flatter illiterate patrons in high-sounding dedicatory 
epistles : “ So they prostitute themselves as fiddlers and 
mercenary tradesmen to serve great men’s turns for a small 
reward.” There are three recognised professions, — the law, 
’ihysic, and dif^inity The law is precarious • “ let him be a 
Doctor of the Law, an excellent civilian of good worth, 
where shall he practise and expatiate ? ” Physicians have 
to contend with quacks, empirics, mountebanks, impostors 
of either sex. In the Church, simony flourishes openly. 
The avarice of patrons is detestable, but divines are also to 
blame Patrons are deplorably ignorant : they care nothing 
for learning, and are unable to distinguish between a true 
scholar and an illiterate pretender. Sub^servient parasites are 
promoted, while University men, " like so many hide^bound 
calves in a pasture,” tarry their time. If a scholar does 
succeed at last in gaining a small benefice, there is the risk 
of litigation with some rival claimant ; there art. exorbitant 
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fees to be paid ; there are puritans and papists, atheists and 
contentious tithepayers, to be combated. The change from 
the cheerful society of the university to the rude solitude of 
the country is attended with no slight discomfort. In his 
country village the lettered parson (“ the polite and terse 
academic " ) is an Ovid among the Getae. He falls a prey 
to melancholy, or turns maltster, grazier, etc. In the last 
part of the chapter Burton complains that men of unworthy 
character are admitted to the ministry, and urges that 
stricter church-discipline should be maintained. These 
remarks, not being addressed to the ear of the vulgar, are 
appropriately thrown into Latin 

Having discussed the Causes of Melancholy, Burton 
proceeds to set down the Symptoms It would be vain to 
attempt to summarize the Symptoms briefly, for “ the 
Tower of Babe] never yielded such confusion of tongues as 
this Chaos of Melancholy doth of Symptoms.” The First 
Partition closes with a weighty disquisition on suicide. 
Burton’s remarks on this difficult and painful subject have 
curious interest from the fact that himself is traditionally 
.stated to have sought a voluntary death He marshals a 
formidable array of ancient moralists who defended, or even 
counselled, suicide as — under certain circumstances — a 
legitimate course of action. Then he denounces ijuch 
teaching as impious. Finally he urges that we should pass 
charitable judgment on those who have sought refuge in 
death from the troubles of life : — “ Of their goods and 
bodies we can dispose, but what shall become of their souls 
God alone can tell. His mercy may come inter pontem et 
foHtem, inter gladium et jugulum, betwixt the bridge and 
the brook, the knife and tiie throat. Quod cuiquam contigit 
aiivis potest. Who knows how he may be tempted ? It is 
his c^se, it may be thine : Quce sua sors kodie est, eras fore 
vestra potest. We ought not to be so rash and rigorous in 
our censures as some are : charity will judge and hope the 
best ; God be merciful unto us all ! ” * 

* Button recurs to the subject of suicide in part, lii., sect. 4, niemb. z, 
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The Second Partition,’ which is preceded by its Synopsis, 
deals with the Cure of Melancholy. In a prefatory chapter 
we are warned that all unlawful cures must be rejected: 
we must not resort to sorcery, magic, amulets, philtres, etc., 
thereby endangering our soul’s health. First on the list of 
lawful cures is prayer ; but Burton is strenuously opposed 
to invoking the aid of saints. Physic is well applied when 
the physician is honest and skilful, inspiring the patient 
with confidence and exacting from him obedience. Good 
results frequently follow from rectification of diet ; but it 
is difficult to lay down rules, for the best guide is a man’s 
own experience. It is of the first importance that we 
should live in good air. A delightful chapter is devoted to 
“ Air Rectified With a Digression of the Air,” Here 
Burton gives the rein to his sprightly fancy, which careers 
over sea and land from pole to pole In “ Democritus to 
the Reader ” he told us that he had lived a retired life, — “ 1 
never travelled but in map or card, in which my unconfined 
thoughts have freely expatiated, as having ever been 
especially delighted with the study of cosmography.” 
From his room at Christ Church he made a progress in 
fancy through the universe. He traversed desolate seas in 
search of fabled lands , he trod the wall of China ; off the 
coast of Mad^ascar he watched for the great Ruck ; he 
penetrated the inner parts of America to discover the 
“great city of Manoa, or Eldorado, in that golden Empire, 
where the highways are as much beaten (one reports) as 
between Madrid and Valladolid in Spam ” , curiosity led 
him to the caves of Lapland, the Egyptian pyramids, 
Lucullus’ fishponds, Ophir whence Solomon fetched his 
gold , he inspected the lambs of Tartary, the barnacle tree 
in the Orchades, the spherical stones of Cuba, and a 
hundred other marvels , he soared to the empyrean and 
voyaged from star to star; he dived to the centid and 

subs. 5 (“ Prognosticks of Despair, Atheism, Blasphemy, Violent 
Death, etc.’’). 
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explored the mysteries of the urrder-world. Then, having 
pat a girdle round the universe, he turned homd to England. 
Specially dear to him were “Oldbury in the confines of 
Warwickshire, where I have often looked about me with 
great delight, at the foot of which hill I was born ; and 
Hanbury in 'Staffordshire, contiguous to which is Falde, a 
pleasant Village, and an ancient patrimony belonging to 
our family, now in the possession of mine elder brother 
William Burton, Esquire.” Walsby in Lincolnshire he held 
in high regard, for there he received a " real kindness ” from 
his patroness, Frances, Countess Dowager of Exeter ; 
Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where he had been a 
grammar-scholar) is praised for its excellent site ; and he 
declares that the air of Segrave in Leicestershire, of which 
place he was rector, is not to be surpassed. He concludes 
by urging that change of air is the best of all cures for 
melancholy. 

Equally discursive, and not less delightful, is the chapter 
that follows, — “ Exerci.se rectified of body and mind.” It 
treats of hawking, hunting, fowling, fishing (“a kind of 
hunting by water, be it with nets, weels, baits, angling, or 
otherwise ”) ; wrestling, fencing, football, swimming, and 
other violent recreations ; cock-fighting, bull-baiting, etc. ; 
hobby-horses, fiddles, and bagpipes ; picturijs, poetry, l3,jv, 
physic, divinity, scientific instruments, maps, heibals, and 
what not? After reading that chapter we feel that none 
ever relished more keenly than Burton the joy of living. 
When he touches on the pleasures of country life, his 
langpiage breathes an enthusiasm that is contagious. But, 
ah, if we could see him in his study, deep in Ortelius, or 
poring over Napier’s logarithms, or casting a nativity > 

Among the cures for melancholy are " mirth and merry 
company.” Good liquor, merry tales, and pleasant jests 
are siSvereign remedies. But we must not spend our 
days and nights in an alehouse, eating and drinking, jesting 
and singingr scurril songs with carmen and tapsters. It is 
impolitic to heat the liver and spoil our stomach. In fact, 
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we might as well remain melancholy to the end of our days 
as turn into drunken beasts. 

Several chapters are devotoito the discussion of remedies 
against discontents, whether they spring from bodily de- 
formities, poverty, servitude, the death of friends, injuries, 
or whatever other cause. The Partition closes with an 
account of the medical and chirurgical treatment of melan- 
choly. Speaking of the use of lawful amulets, Burton takes 
occasion (sect. 5, memb. i, subs. 5), to mention that his 
mother * was noted for her medical skill. Once, when he 
happened to be on a visit to his parents at Lindley, he 
noticed that she applied an amulet, consisting of a “ spider 
in a nut-shell lap^d in silk, etc.", to a person suflfering 
from ague. It was known to all the country-side that his 
mother had “ done many famous and good cures upon divers 
poor folks that were otherwise destitute of help ” ; but he 
conceived this experiment with the spider to be wholly 
ridiculous, till at length, “rambling among authors (as I 
often do) I found this very medicine in Dioscorides, 
approved by Matthiolus, Cap. de Aranea, lib. de insectis." 
Having made this discovery, he began to entertain a better 
opinion of this particular medicine, and of amulets in 
general , but he is careful to repeat the warning given earlier 
that on no account are we to resort to spells and charms. 

The first Three Sections of the Third Partition deal with 
Love-Melancholy. Some captious critics may object that 
a celibate divine is unfit to handle amatory matters; but 
Burton is not to be turned from his course by these cavil- 
lers. A staid man of ripe years can better discern and more 
discreetly counsel than a young princox. Many are the 
learned men — Plato, Plutarch, Plotinus, and acores of others 
— who have treated of love. Heliodorus, when the choice 
lay between giving up his bishopric and sacrificing his 
romance of T/ieagines and Chartclea, cheerfully surrendered 
his high office. “Give me leave then,” pleads Burton, “to 

' Burton adds a side-note — “ Mistress, Dorothy Burton, she died 
1629.” 
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refresh my muse a little and my worthy readers ; to ex- 
patiate in this delightsome field, hoc deliciarum campo, as 
Fonseca terms it ; to season a surly discourse with a more 
pleasing aspersion of love matters.” How his pen frisks and 
curvets when he comes to tell his merry tales ! what sparkle 
and gusto in the writing ! what sly hints and witty innuen- 
does ! As we turn the pages we seem to hear soft whispers 
of lovers at nightfall, the rustling of petticoats, coaxings and 
caressings He confesses that he is but a novice, “ a contem- 
plator only,” and that what he writes is drawn from observa- 
tion and study ; but he adds carelessly, “ I have a tincture, for 
why should I lie, dissemble, or excuse it, yet homo j«w,etc., not 
altogether inexpert in this subject ” Ovid would have con- 
fessed himself a tyro in the Art of Love beside this Oxford 
bachelor of divinity. On the subject of the advantages and 
drawbacks of marriage Burton has much to say. Many a 
man when he has taken a wife lives like a mouse in a trap ; 
all his life he is in purgatoiy, in hell Bartholomaius 
SheriEus, that learned professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg, 
in the preface to hiS liinerarta tn Psalmos deplored the 
hard fate that had yoked him to a shrewish wife, and 
declared that but for her vixenish conduct his commentary 
would have been finished long ago. Without a wife 
Plioronpus the lawyer would have been thp happiest man 
alive In a lottery there are forty blanks to one- prize, and 
so 'tis with marriage. Bachelors have a merry time , they 
may live where they like and how they hke , they have 
only themselves to please. Burton throws out a whimsical 
suggestion that some rich bachelor, to show his gratitude 
for the blessings he enjoys, should build a college for “ old, 
decayed, deformed, and discontented maids to live together 
in.” Very hard is the lot of a poor man with a fruitful wife ; 
however fi-ugal he be, his charge of children will be his un- 
doing. Often a rich man sees his son grow up a drunkard 
and a gamester, his daughter a fool or worse. It is risky to 
marry a learned woman, for she will probably be proud and 
peevish ; on the other hand, an ignorant, foolish wife is not 
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a desirable companion. An ill-favoured woman will disgust 
her husband, whether she be content to appear in her native 
ugliness, or attempt to cover her deficiencies by the aid of 
art. Young maids, when they become wives, are frequently 
frisky and hard to please ; old maids may happen to find 
child-bearing inconvenient ; widows, with dowries or with- 
out, must be cautiously approached As the perils are so 
many and so various, ’tis best, when friends importune you 
to marry, to reply with the philosopher, ad hue intempesti- 
viim, ’tis yet unseasonable, and ever will be ” Yet, when all 
is said, marriage is the best cure for love-melancholy. 
Avicenna tells of a youth, worn to skin and bone, who was 
restored to health by marriage. We should marry early. 
Burton is severe upon young gentlewomen who are “so 
nice, they scorn all suitois, crucify their poor paramours, and 
think nobody good enough for them, as dainty to please as 
Daphne herself." The time may come when they will have 
to be content with a poor curate or an old serving-man. 
Hard-hearted parents who restrain their children from 
marriage are strongly to be condemned A father secs his 
daughter pining for a husband, but he cares not, “ he will 
take no notice, she must and shall tarry.” Sometimes a 
man who has squandered his estate in riotous living repairs 
his fortunes by forcing his innocent son to marry "some 
fool, or ancient, or deformed piece for money.” The son 
objects, but is overruled Fathers look too much to money 
and mothers to gentility. Ix)ve is a free passion, and may 
not be forced If we have daughters we should make it our 
business to marry them betimes to men of good under- 
standing. Nevisanus the lawyer declared that a woman 
past the age of twenty-five may marry anybody, however 
inferior his station, against her parents’ wish, and compel 
them to provide her with a suitable dowry. It would be 
well if rich men would obey Plautus’ advice and marry poor 
women ; there would be more contentment in the common- 
wealth. Beauty is a sufficient dowry in itself. Danaus of 
Lacedaemon showed himself a sensible man in his method 
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of bestowing his daughters. Being well-to-do, and having 
many daughters, he did not worry himself a^ut making 
grand matches for them, but invited a company of lusty 
young gallants to the house and let the girls choose for 
themselves. .His action was applauded, but in these days 
we are all for money. A yeoman expects his daughter to 
marry a gentleman, a knight is ambitious to have a baron 
or an earl for a son-in-law It is sometimes questioned 
whether scholars ought to marry. Philippus Beroaldus 
used to rail against marriage, but afterwaids he made a 
handsome recantation, advising all men to marry — and 
scholars in particular. A good wife is the greatest comfort 
under heaven. In the kingdom of Naples (Fulgentius tells 
the story) a poor countryman was ploughing by the sea- 
shore, when some Moorish pirates landed and carried his 
wife aboard. He waded after her up to his neck, and then 
swam, imploring the master of the ship to give her up, or to 
take him along with her as a prisoner, for he was ready to 
drudge as a galley-slave if only he might be near her. The 
governor of Tunis, admiring such devotion, set them both 
free and gave them a pension. It cannot be denied that 
there is trouble in marriage, but “ though it were all troubles, 
uUhtatis publicce causa devoranduin, grave quid libenter sub^ 
eundu7H, it must willingly be undergone for, public good’s 
sake.” Georgius W icelius, that eminent divine, ptfts forward 
twenty-six arguments in favour of marriage, and denounces 
bachelors as enemies to the commonwealth, apostates to 
nature, rebels against heaven. 

The subject of Jealousy is carefully considered. Burton 
states that he had been at great pains to set forth the causes, 
prognostics, and cures of Jealousy in order that those who 
suffer from this distemper may see their errors as in a glass, 
whilcb those who are free from it may learn to detest it them- 
selves and dispossess any who may be affected. Not only 
men, but beasts and birds are subject to this passion. A 
swan about Windsor, finding his mate in the company of a 
strange cock, swam for miles after the cock and killed him ; 
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then returned and killed hiS mate. Elephants, camels, and 
(Peter Martyr declares) crocodiles are particularly prone to 
jealousy; but the passion is most furious among men. 
Many a man will put up with every sort of injury if only he 
be left in quiet possession of his wife or mistress. Lecto te 
solum, lecto ie deprecor uno, they cry with Propertius. Some 
have doubted whether there is any cure for jealousy. 
Burton advises that wc should avoid idleness and listen to 
the counsel of judicious friends In marriage it is well to 
pay regard to equality of age, birth, fortunes ; and men 
must treat their wives well. If once we are mastered by 
Jealousy we shall never have a quiet hour. Alphonsus 
suggested that a deaf and dumb man should marry a blind 
woman. The advice of astrologers may be sought, horo- 
scopes may be compared “ One other sovereign remedy,” 
adds Burton in conclusion, “I could repeat, an especial 
antidote against jealousy, an excellent cure, but 1 am not 
now disposed to tell it, not that like a covetous empiric I 
conceal it for any gam, but some other reasons, I am not 
willing to publish it ; if you be very desirous to know it, 
when I meet you next, I will peradventure tell you what it 
is in your ear." 

The rest of the Partition deals with the sombre subject of 
Religious Melancholy. A gniesome description is given of 
despair (sect 4, memb. 2, subs. 4). For sickness, poverty, 
and other ills there are cures or alleviations ; but past hope 
of help is the man who imagines that he is damned to all 
eternity, forsaken of God Burton severely censures those 
pestilent parsons who make election, predestination, and re- 
probation the theme of their ordinary sermons, frightening 
poor harmless people with threats of damnation ; “ making 
every small fault and thing indifferent an irremissible 
offence, they so rent, tear, and wound men’s conscier^es 
that they are almost mad and at their wits’ ends.” A 
plague upon such kill-joys 1 For the Roman Catholic clergy 
Burton had an aversion which he was at no pains to conceal. 
Fasting, hair-clothes, whips, etc, he regarded with disfavour ; 
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and he condemned the doctrine of purgatory. He was 
equally opposed to the precisians and schismatics who rail 
at church-discipline, disallow church-music, object to hawk- 
ing and hunting, interpret the Scriptures according to their 
own phantastical notions, prophesy the end of the world to 
the very month and the very day, set all authority at 
defiance, and are rapt out of their wits by ignorant zeal. 
On the question of religious tolerance Burton held liberal 
views Neither persuasion nor persecution has power to 
restrain obstinate enthusiasts. Some nations, recognizing 
this fact, have allowed men to follow freely the dictates of 
their own conscience Jews are generally tolerated: “in 
Asia they have their synagogues" Socinian heretics are 
allowed in Poland • they “nestle themselves about Cracow 
and Racow.” Turks permit all religions to be practised. 
There are who hold that religious persecution of any kind 
is a mistake, “ that no man ought to be compelled for con- 
science’s sake, but let him be of what religion he will 
he may be saved,” if he leads an honest life. Burton 
evidently shared this charitable view. It may be doubted 
whether he objected to honest downright infidels. Sym- 
machus the orator argued that, as God is infinite and His 
nature cannot possibly be known, it would be convenient to 
let people worship Him how they pleased. Cecilijjs in 
Minutius urged that each nation should be allcflved to have 
its peculiar gods ; and Pompon lus Mela objected to any one 
nation challenging the “ universality of God ’’ But, with all 
his tolerance. Burton could not view with patience the pre- 
tensions of vulgar schismatics, — Brownists, Anabaptists, 
Familists, and the like. Burton leaves the subject somewhat 
abruptly with the remark “ Sed de his satis,” as though he 
were glad to get away from it. At the instance of his 
brother George and of his quondam fellow-student at Christ 
Church, James Whitehall, rector of Checkly, Staffordshire, 
he collected (from English and foreign divines) “comfor- 
table speeches, exhortations, arguments, advice,” for those 
who labour under religious melancholy His parting advice 
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V ADE Uber, qoalis, nan ausim dtieie, fchx, 

Te nut feltcent ftcertt Alma diet 
Vadt iamtn quocunque lubet, quascungue per eras, 
ht Genium Domtnt fac tmitere tut 
/ hlandas inter Chantes, mystamque saluta 
Alusarum quemvts, st ttbt lector ertl 
Ruia colas, utbem, suheasve falatta tegum, 

Submtssi, plactdl, te stne Mnte getas 
Nobilts aut st guts te forti tnspexet tt lieroSs 
Da te mot igerum, perlegat usque tube!, 

Bst quod Alobtlitas, est quod destdeset heros, 

Grahor kcec f arson chatta placere potest, 

St guts motosut Cato, ietncusquc Senator, 

Hunc ettam Itbrunt fortividete veltt, 

Stve magistratus turn te leverenter habeto, 

Sed nullus . muscas non capmnt Aquilie 
Non vacat hts tempus fugttivum tmpendete nugu, 

Nec tales cupto, par mtht lector ertl 
St matrona prams casu divettent tstuc 
Hlusltts Domtna, aut tr Comttissa legat 
Est quod dtspltceat, plat eat quod forsstan tilts 
ln,,eiLie hit nolt te modb, pan^ tamen 
At st jitgo iuas dtgnahitur tnclyta eliartas 
1 angne, site schedu hmreat tlla tuts 
Oa taodo te facilem, quadam folia esse memento 

CoHventant oculis gate ntagts apfa ruu. 

St pnerosa anctlla tuos aut alma puella 
Visura est ludos anmte, pandt lubens. 

Die uttnam nunc tpse meus^ ( nam diltgtt ults) 

In jS/ asms esset eonsptetendus het us 
'fguotiis notusve mthi depute togata 
Stve apt tn ludu pulptta stve colet, 

Stve tn lycao if nugas evolvent utas, 

St quisdam nundas vtdertt tnspictens, 

Oa ventam Auctoti, dues nam plunma veH't 
Expunp, qua jam dtspltcutsse setat 
Stve Melanckoluus quisquam, sen blandtit Amator, 

Aultcus aut Ctvis, seu beni comptus Cgues, 

Hue appellat, ap if tutb te ctede legentt, 

Alulta tstw jotsan non malt nata leget 
Quod fugiat, caveat, juodque amplexabttur, tsta 
Pagina fortassis promere multa potest 
Atst quts Medteus cot am te ststet, amtee 
Foe ctreumspeti, if te stne labe get as 
Inveniet namque tpse mets quoque plunma scrtpltt 
Non leve substdtum qi'te stbt forsan et unt. 


1 Haec comici dicta cave ne mal£ capias. 
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St 711M Causidtcus ckartas imftngat in isUu, 

Nxl miki mAtscum, fesstuta turta, vale. 

Set mst vtr loHus, &■ juns stne fraude pentus. 

Turn kgat, 6* forsan docttor tnde sut. 

St quts cardatta, faalu, lectorjue ientgnus, 

Hue oculos verittt, qua velti tpse legal , 

Candtdus ignoseet, metuas ntl, pande libmler 
Ofinsus mendti non ertl tile tuts, 

Laudaiti uonnulla. Ventt st Rhetor tneplus, 

Ltmala Sf iersa, &• qut heni coda petit, 

Claude etlus Itbrum . nulla kte ntst ferrea vet ba, 
Offendetd stomaehum qua mtnits apla suum 
At St guts non extmtus de pltbe poeta, 

Annue, namgue tsttc plurtma Jicta legd 
Nos sumus i numero,t nullus mtht spiral Apollo, 
Grandtloguus Vales guthbet esse nequtl 
St crtltcus Lector, tumtdus Censorgue molestus, 

Zoilus £1* Momus, st rabtosa cohors 
Ruige,freme, 6* noli turn panda e, turba maltgnts 
St occurrat sanms tnvtdtosa suis 
Far fugtas , st nulla Hit stt eqpta eundt, 

Coulemnes, taritl scommala quague feres. 

Frendeat, allatret, vacuas gannitibus auras 
Impleat, haud cares , his placuuse nefas 
Verum, age, st forsan divertat punor hospes, 

Lutque sales, ludt, displtceantque joct, 

Objtctalque Hit sordes, lasctvigue dues, 

Lasctva est Domino ir Musa jocosa tuo. 

Nee lascvua iamen, sipensitet omne , sed estos 
Sit lasciva licet pagina, vita proba est « 

Barbarus, tndodusque rudis spectator in tsfam 
St messem intrudat,fuste fugabis eum 
Fungum pelle procul (juieoJ nam quid mikt fu'iqo f 
Conveniunt stoniacho nam minus ista suo 
Sed nee pelle tamen , lato omnes acetpe vuitu, 

Quos, guas, vel guales, tnde vel unde vtros 
Grains erit guicungue ventt, graltsstmus hospes 
Qutsquis ent,facilis digietlisque mtht 
Nam SI culp&rtt, gueedam culpasse juvaitt 
Culpando faciet me meliora segut. 

Sed st laudartt, neque laudtius efirar vllis. 

Sit satis htsie malts opposutsse tonum 
Hoc sunt quee nostro placutt mandare Itbello, 

Et qua dimitlens dicere jusnt Hems, 


Cf. Hor Epp I 11 27 ] 

This line is borrowed from Martial, I iv. 8, with a alight change or twa] 



[DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR TO HIS BOOK. 

A PPEAK, my book, hapf^ I dare not call you, 

Unless by popularity made happy 
Yet go where er you please, Uirough whate'er quarters, 

And imitate the gemus of your author 
Go 'mongst the gentle Graces, and salute 
Whatever votary of the Nine will read you. 

Pay court to town and coimtiy, and Ling s palaces 
Enter with deferential humble reverence 
If nobleman or great man shall inspect you, 

Obscquionsly let him read ad biitum 
Something or noble or great man may seek, 

Which found in you may make your page more welcome 
If any stem Cato, or gloomy senator, 

Should haply wish to see my book, or magistrate. 

Be all obseqmousness, though probably 
None such will come, for eagles hunt not flies. 

These have no leisuie time to spend on trifles, 

Nor seek I sucli , my readers be mv fellows ' 

If some grand dame should chance to turn to yon. 

Some Countess or illustrious lady, read you 
Your contents might now please such, now displease. 

Do not intrude on such, only lie open 
But if some glorious virgin deign to finger 
Your leaves, or dwell intently on your psgn , 

Be debonair to her, only remember 

Some parts will suit her eyes better thai othei& 

If genial handmaid, or some jolly giil, 

Look at your jokes, be free and open to her , 

Say to her, " Would my master now wcie present 
For dearly does he love such girls as you I ’ * 

Ii any gownsman, known to me or unknown, 

Whether a comic or a tragic actor. 

Or studious Academic, con your tnfles. 

And any blots discern on close inspection. 

Say to him, “ Be not bard upon the Author, 

Fain would he blot out most that does not like you." 

If melancholy man, or gentle lover. 

Courtier or atizen, or well-combed knight. 

Should light upon you, be at your ease with him. 

Haply he 11 find m you what suits him well , 

I.et him avoid what likes him not, the page 
He fancies haply may much knowledge give him 
If any doctor meet you, greet him fnendly. 

Act arcumspectly and decorou^ , 

For in my wntmgs also he will find 
Much medical instruction to bis mind. 


[t This IS said m joke, piay do not mistake me. ) 
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If Any lawyer light upon youi pages. 

We ve nought in coinnion, odious class, farewell , 
Except an honest lawyer, he may read, 

And Imply be the wiser for my book. 

If any clever, easy, kindly leader 

'lum his eyes here, let him read what be hst ; 

heal nothing, open freely, in his candour 

He will Ignore your blots not censure them 

And praise some of your contents If dull uiator 

Who only values terse and polished mattci, 

And well digested, shall present himself, 
bhiit the book quiekly , for my style is rough. 

And will olTc nd his d unty stomach But 

If any simple poet of the people 

Present himself, piay welcome him, hell read 

Much that will feed his fancy . 1 myself 

Am but an ordinary poet, no 

Apollo has inspired me, everyone 

Cannot be mighty poet Come some critic. 

Some fiothy bitter censor, rabid band, 
isonic /oilus or Momus snail and growl. 

And open not to such a mocking set 
hlec if you c.in, if not, despise such fellows. 

And silently bear all their emious scoffings. 

Care not it such bark, snarl, and fall the air 
With yelping ‘tis a crime to please such pcisoiis 
But if some pure str.ingei should turn your wav, 

One who dislikes jokes, jests, and witticisms, 

And should upbraid you with coaise wanton willing, 
Say that your Master s vein s jocose nnd wanton, 

And yet not wanton, duly weighed , yet be it so , 

His life is honest, if Ins page wanton t 
If rude, uncouth, spectator thrust himself 
^to your garner, drive him out with cudgel. 

Expel too dolts, for what have 1 in common . 

With dolts? You will not smt such folks at all 
And yet expel not any, welcome all, 

Both men and women of whatevci kind 
Whoeici comes shall welcome be, most welcome 
\\ hatci cr stranger, be he fnend oi foe 
1 OI if he blames, some blame is beneficial, 
hor by his blame he'll moke me to improve. 

But if he praise, I will not be elated, 

Let It suffice me to have managed well. 

Be this the preface to my book, for this 
Is what Its master wish'd to say on issuing it.] 


p "Tus line IS taken, wnth a shght change or two, from Martial, f iv 8, and 
Is the usual apology for free writing Valeat quantum valet/ Compare Uvid, 
Tnstta, 11 353, 354, and the remarks of Ausonius at the end ofhis Cento Nuptialu, 
Compare also Ilemck at the end of the Hespendes; 

“ To his Book's end this last line he'd have plac't. 

Jocund tits Muse was, but /ns Life was cAast.'^ 



THE AUTHOR’S ABSTRACT OF MELANCHOLY, 

AioAuyiKwp. 

W HEN I go musing all alone, 

Ihmking of divers things fore known, 

When I build Castles in the an 
Void of sorrow and void of fear. 

Pleasing my self with phantasms sweet, 

Metbinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this aie folly, 

Naught so sweet as Melancholy. 

When I lie talking all alone. 

Recounting what 1 have ill done. 

My thoughts on me then tyrannise, 
tear and sorrow me surprise, 

Wlathcr 1 tarry still or go, 

Methinks the time mow s very slow 
All my griefs to this are jolly. 

Naught so sad as Melancholy, 

When to ray self 1 act and smile 
With pleasing thoughts the time In guile, 

By a brook side oi wood so green 
Unheird, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown my soul with happiness 
Ail mj joys besides are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

When I be, sit, or walk alone, 

I sigli 1 giicrc, making gicat moan, 

In a dark grove, or irksome den, 
itb discontents and 1 unes then, 

A tlyiusand miseries at once 
Mine he avy lie eit and soul ensconcu 
All my griefs to this arc jolly. 

None so sour as Melancholy 
Miihinks 1 heir, metbinks I see, 

Bwti t musiek, wondrous melody, 
lowns, Palaces, and Cities fine , 
licit now thcnthcie, the world is mioe^ 

K ire beauties, gallant Ladies shine, 

Wli lie er is lovely or ditine 
All other joys to this are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

Mcthmks 1 hear, methmks 1 see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends my phantasy 
Piesents a thousand u^y shajies. 

Headless bears, black men, and apes. 

Doleful outcries, and fearful sights. 

My sad and dismal soul afirights. 

All my gnefs to this are jolly, 

None so damn d as Melancholy, 
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Methinks I court, methinks 1 kiss, 

Methinks I now embrace aiy nustnsss, 

0 blessed days, O sweet content, 

In Paradise my time is spent. 

Suidi thoughts may still my fancy move, 

So may I ever be in love. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naiumt so sweet os Melancholy. 

'Whenl recount love's many frights. 

My sighs and tears, my waking nights. 

My jealous fits , O mine hard fate 

1 now repent, but ‘tis too late. 

No torment Is so bad as love, 
bo bitter to my soul can prove 

All my griefs to this are jolly. 

Naught so harsh as Melancholy. 

Fnends and Companions get you gone, 

‘ I'ls my desire to be alone , 

Ne’er well but when my thoughts and I 
Do domineer m privacy 
No Gem, no treasure like to this, 

‘ Tis my delight, my Crown, my bUss 
All my joys to this arc folly. 

Naught so sweet as Melancholy 
'Tis my sole plague to be alone, 

1 am a beast, a monster grown, 

1 will no light nor company, 

I find It now ray misery 
1 he scene is turn'd, my joys are go ‘B, 

I ear, discontent, and sorrows come. 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Naught so fierce as Melancholy 
I'll not change life with any King, 

I ravisht am can the world bring 
More joy than still to laugh and siniln. 

In pleasant toys time to beguile ? 

Do not, O do not, trouble me, 
bo sweet content I feel and see. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

None so divine as Melancholy 
I'll change my stale with any wictch, 

Ihou c.iiist from gaol or dunghill fctcl 
My pain 's past cure, anothei Ifell, 

1 may not in tins torment dwell, 

Now desperate I hate my life. 

Lend me a h.dter or a knife 
All my giiefs to this are jolly. 

Naught so damn'd as Melancholy 



DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR 

TO THE READER 

G entle Reader, I presume thou wilt be very inquisitive to 
know what antick or personate actor this is, that so inso- 
lently intrudes upon this common theatre to the world’s view, 
arrogating another man’s name, whence he is, why he doth it, and 
what he hath to say. Although, as ‘he said, Primum si noluerv, 
non respondeho, quis coacturus tstf I am a free man bom, and 
may choose whether I will tell, who can compel me ? If I be urged, I 
will as readily reply as that Egyptian in 'Plutarch, when a curious 
fellow would needs know what he had in his basket, Quum vides 
velatam, quid inquiris in rent absconditamt It was therefore 
covered, because he should not know what was in it Seek not 
after that which is hid ; if the contents please thee, 'and he for thy 
use, suppose the Man in the Moon, or whom thou wilt, to be the 
Author, I would not willingly be known. Yet in some sort to 
give thee satisfaction, which is more than I need, I will shew a 
reason, both of this usurped name, title, and subject And first 
of th; name of Dymoentus ; lest any man by reason of it should 
be deceived, expecting a pasquil, a satire, some ridiculous treatise 
(as I myself should have done) some prodigious tenent,'or paradox 
of the Earth’s motion, of infinite Worlds, in infinito vacuo, ex for- 
tuity atomorum collistom, in an infinite waste, so caused by an 
accidental collision of Motes in the Sun, all which Democritus 
held, Epicurus and their Master Leucippus of old maintained, and 
are lately revived by Copernicus, Brunus, and some others. Be- 
sides It hath been always an ordinary custom, as observes, 

for later Writers and impostors, to broach many absurd and insolent 
fictions, under the name of so noble a philosopher as Democritiso, to 

^ Seneca in ludo in mortem Claudii Ceesans. [ApocolocyntosiSi Initium.! * Ltlx 
de Cunositate. [I ml * Mod6 hsec tibi turn sint, quemvis auctorem fingtta weeker. 
^ Dib. xo. c. Z3. Multa & mal^ fenatis in l^mocnti nomine comine&ta 
nobiUtatts auctontatisque cgus peiAigio ntentibus. 
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get themselves credit, and by that tneans the nwre to be respected, as 
artificers usually do, novo qui marmori ascribunt Praxitelen jw.* 
Tis not so with me. 

* Non hic Centauros, non Gorfonas Harp>as(jue 

^ Invenies, hoimnem pagina nostra sapit 

No Ctntaurs here, or Gormns look to findi 
Mjr subject is of man, andhuman kind 

Thou thyself art the subject of my discourse. 

■ Quicquid agunt homines, votiun, timor. ira, volupt.\s, 

(^udia, discursus, nostri ferrago libelli 

Whate'er men do, vows, feais, in ire, m sport, 

Joys, wandnngs, are the sum of my report. 

My intSnt is no otherwise to use his name, than Mercuttus 
Gallobelgicus, Mercurius Britannicus, use the name of Mercury^ 
JJcmoctttus Chnstianns, Although there be some other cir- 
cumstances, for which I have masked myself under this visard, 
and some peculiar respects, which I cannot so well express, until 
I have set down a brief character of this our Democritus, what be 
was, with an Epitome of his life Democritus, as he is described 
by '‘Hippocrates, and ^Laertius, was a little wearish old man, very 
melancholy by nature, averse from company m his latter days, ^ and 
much given to solitariness, a famous Philosopher in his age, 
*co(cvi(s with Socrates, wholly addicted to his studies at the last, and 
to a private life, writ many excellent workj, a great Divine, 
according to the divinity of those times, an expert Physician, a 
Politician, an excellent Mathematician, as *Dtacosmus & the rest 
of his works do witnesse. He was much delighted with the 
studies of Husbandly, saith "‘Columella, and often I find him 
cited by “ Consianiinns and others, treating of that subject. He 
knew the natures, differences of all beasts, plants, fishes, birds ; 
and, as some say, could ''' understand the tunes and voices of 
them. In a word, he was ommjandm doctus, a general scholar, a 

[1 Phaedri Fab. Book v Prologue, 11 . 5. 6 " Who put Praxiteles’ name on their 
newfSiarble statue "J s MaiUalii.lib 10 epigr. [tv 9,10.] * Juv. ^t i [85,^] 
* Auth Pet Besseo ediC Colonije. 1616 ' Hip h-pist Damage! ® Laert. lib 9 

[cap 7 1 r Hortulo sibi cellulam scligens, ibique seipsum lucludens, vi»t sofi- 
taiius. [Ibidem.} ® Floruit Olympiadc to, 700 anntsjiostT'roiam * Diacos quod 
cunctis operbus f.icile cxcellit. Laert [hb 9, cap. 7 1 t® Col lib. i c. i. 
n Const, lib. de agric passim hi Volucium voces et unguos intelligere se dicit 
Abdentanus. Ep. Hip, 
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great student; and to the intent he might better contemplate, 'I 
find It related by some, that he put out his eys, and was in his old 
age voluntarily blind, yet saw more than all Greece besides, and 
'writ of every subject, Nthtl in toto opificto natune dt qtto non 
scnpstt? A man of an excellent wit, profound conceit ; and to attain 
knowledge the better in his younger years, he travelled to Egypt 
and Athens, to confer with learned men, ’‘admired of some, 
despised of others. After a wandering life, he setled at Abdera, a 
town in Thrace, and was sent for thither to be their Law-maker, 
Recorder or Town-clerk as some will ; or as others, he was there 
bred and born. Howsoever rt was, there he lived at last in a 
gaiden in the suburbs, wholy betaking himself to his studies, and 
a private life, ’saving that sometimes he would walk down to the 
haven’ and laugh heartily at such variety of ttdiculous objects, which 
thete he saw. Such a one was Democritus. 

But in the mean time, how doth this concern me, or upon what 
reference do I usurp his habit ? I confess indeed that to compare 
my self unto him for ought I have yet said, were both impudency 
and arrogancy, I do not presume to make any parallel, Anttstat 
niihi mtlltbus trccentis* ’pari'us sum, nullus sum, altum nec sptro, 
nec spero “ Yet thus much I will say of myself, & that I hope with- 
out all suspicion of pride, or self-conceit, I have lived a silent, 
sedentary, solitary, private life, mthi 6>* musts " in the University 
as long almost as Xenocrates in Athens, ad senectam feri,'’ to 
learn wisdom as he did, penned up most part in my study. For 
I have been brought up a student in the most flourishing College 
of Europe, " auguittsstmo collegia, and can biag with '’Jovtus, 
almost, in ed luce domialn Vaticant, totius orbis celebemmt, 
per yi annos multa opportunaque didict, for 30 years I have 
continued (having the use of as good "Libraries as ever he 
had) a scholar, and would be therefore loth, either by living 


I Sabellicus, exempt , lib la Oculis se pnvavit, ut melius contemplatiom operam 
daret, sublimi vir mgenio, profundse cogitationis, &c > NaturaJia, moralia, 
mathematica. liberales disciplinas, artiumque omnium pieritiam callebaL > [Nothing 
in all nature's working is there of which he has not written.] *■ Veni Athenas, et 
nemo me novit < Idem contemptui el admirationi habitus * Solelmt ad port^ 
ambulare, et inde. &c Hip. Ep Damag r Perpetuo nsu pulmonem agitare sw[- 
bat Democritus Jut Sat [x. 33, 3^] f* Catullus, ix. a.1 » Non sum dignus 

prsstare matellam Mart [x xi. 3 J p® He excels me in 300,000 ways, I am 
an insignificant person, a nobody, I have neither high aims nor hopes,] |n To 
nivself and letters ] [“ To old a^e almost ] “ Christ Church in Oxford 1 * Irafat 
hist 1 ® Keeper of our college library, lately revived by Otho Nicolson, Esquire. 
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as a drone, to be an unprofitable or unworthy a Member ^ 
80 learned and noble a society, or to write that which should L 
any way dishonourable to such a royal and ample foundatio' 
Something I have done, though by my profession a Divine, j 
turbiTU raptus tngemiy as ‘he said, out of a running wit, an u. 
constant unsettled mind, I had a great desire (not able to attai 
to a superficial skill in any) to have some smattering in all, t 
be aliquu tn omntbus, nulltts in singulis^ which *Flato con' 
mends, out of him '‘Lipsitts approves and furthers, as fit to be in 
printed tn all curious wits, not be a slave of one science, or dwe, 
altogether tn one subject as most do, but to rove abroad, centum put 
artium,' to have an oar tn every mans boat, to * taste of every disi 
and stp of every which saith 'Montaigne, was well performe 
by Anstotle & his learned country-man Adrian Tumebus. Th 
roving humour (though not with like success) I have ever ha 
& like a ranging spaniel, that barks at every bird he sees, leavii 
his game, 1 have followed all, saving that which I should, & m 
justly complain, & truly, qut ubtque est, nusquam est* whu 
*Gesner dtd tn modesty, that I have read many books, but to littli 
purpose, for want of good method, I have confus^ly tumbled 
over divers authors in our Libraries, with small profit for want of 
art, order, memory, judgement. I never travelled but in Map or 
Card, in which my unconfined thoughts have freely expatiated, a'- 
havingever been especially delighted with the study of Cosmography 
^'Saturn was the Lord of my gemture, culminating &c. & Mar. 
principal signtficator of manners, in partile conjunction with mine 
Ascendant , both fortunate in their houses, &c. 1 am not poor, 1 

am not rich j nthtl est, nthtl deest, 1 have little, 1 want nothing : 
all my treasure is in Mwesva’s tower. Greater preferment as 
1 could never get, so am I not in debt for it, I have a competency 
{Laus Deo) from my noble and munificent Patrons, though I live 
still a Collegiate student, as Democritus in his garden, and lead a 


1 ScaJiger. P Somebody in everything, no authority in anything.] s InTbeaet 
[p 173. E ] ^ PhiL Stoia li. diif. 8 Dogma cupidis et cunosis ingeniis impr 

r^^dum, ut sit tails qui niiUi rei serviat, aut exacts unura abquid elaboret, alu 
n^hgens, ut artifices, &c. Hor. Odes iv, i 15.] ■ Dehbare gratumde quocun- 
que mbo, et pytissare de quocunque doUo jucundum. r Essays, lib. 3. [di. 5. Ct 
bb a. ch 13 , as to Anstotle And as to Adnan 'rumebus see Montaigne's Essays, 
lib. I. ch. 34 , hb 2 chs 12, 17 ] p Seneca, Epist. 2. He who is everywhere is 
nowhere j * Prrefat btbliothec. i" Ambo fortes et fortunati, Mars idem magisteril 
dommus junta primain Leovitui regulam. 
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lonastick life, ipse mihi theatrum^ sequestered from those tumults 
troubles of the world, et tanquam tn specula pasiius, (‘as he 
rid) in some high place above you all, like Stoicus Sapiens, omnia 
tcula, prceterita presentiaque vtdens, uno velut intuitu^ I hear & 
ee what is done abroad, how others,* run, ride, turmoil, & mace* 
ate themselves in court and country, far from those wrangling 
awsuits, aulce vanitatem, fori ambUtonem, ridere tnecum soleo : I 
augh at all,* only secure lest my sutt go amiss, my ships perish, corn 
ind cattle miscarry, trade decay. I have no wife nor children 
■md or bad to provide for. A mere spectator of other mens’ 
ortunes and adventures, and how they act their parts, which 
nethinks are diversely presented unto me, as from a common 
heatre or scene. I hear new news every day, and those ordinary 
umours of war, plagues, fires, inundations, thefts, murders, 
lassacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions, of 
iwns taken cities besieged m France, Germany, Turkey, Persia, 
"^oland, daily musters and preparations, and such like, which 
hese tempestuous times afford, battles fought, so many men slam, 
monomachies, shipwrecks, piracies, and sea-fights, peace, leagues, 
stratagems, and fresh alarms A vast confusion of vows, wishes, 
actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamations, com- 
plaints, grievances, are daily brought to our ears. New books 
every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stones, whole catalogues of 
volumes of all sorts, new paradoxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, 
controversies in philosophy, religion, &c. Now come tidings of 
weddings, maskings, mummenes, entertainments, jubilees, em- 
bassies, tilts and tournaments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, 
plays ; then again, as in a new' shifted scene, treasons, cheating 
tricks, robbenes, enormous villanies in all kinds, funerals, burials, 
deaths of Princes, new discoveries, expeditions; now comical 
then tragical matters. To-day we hear of new Lords and officers 
created, to-morrow of some great men deposed, and then again of 
fresh honours conferred; one is let loose, another imprisoned; 
one purchaseth, another breaketh ; he thrives, his neighbour 
turns bankrupt ; now plenty, then again dearth and famine ; one 

P A theatre to myself.l * Heinsius [Pnmeno ] [* Seeing all ages, past and pre- 
sent, as at one glance J * Calide ambienCes, solicite litigantes, ant luisere exci- 
dentes, voces, strepitum, contentiones. &c, [Heinsius Pnmeno] ’ Cyp ad UonaU 
Unice secunis, ne excidam in foro, ant m man Indico boms ehiam, de dote fibs, 
patnfflonio filii, non sum sobcitus. [Hemsius Pnmeria] 
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runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps &c. Thus I daily 
hear, and such like, both pnvate and publick news. Amidst the 
gallantry and misery of the world ; jollity, pride, perplexities and 
cares, simplicity and villany , subtlety, knavery, candour and inte- 
grity, mutually mixed and offenng themselves, I rub on prtvus 
prtvatus , ' .as I have still lived, so I now continue, statu quo prius, 
left to a solitary life, and mine own domestick discontents . saving 
that sometimes, ne quid mentiar,^ as Dwgstm went into the city, 
and Deniocntvs to the haven, to see fashions, I did for my recrea- 
tion now and then walk abroad, look into the world, and could 
not choose but make some little observation, non tarn sagax 
observator ac simplex reatator^‘ not as they did to scoff or laugh at 
all, but with a mixed passion. 

^Bilem, saepi jocum vestn movere tumultus > 

I did sometimes laugh and scoff with Lucian, and satirically tax 
with Mentppus, lament with Heraclitus, sometimes again I was* 
petulanti splene cachinno, and then again, ''urere bills jecur, I was 
much moved to see that abuse which I could not amend. In 
which passion howsoever I may sympathize with him or them, 'tis 
for no such respect I shroud myself under his name, but either 
in an unknown habit, to assume a little more liberty and freedom 
of speech, or if you will needs know, for that reason and only 
respect, which Hippocrates relates at large in his Epistle to Dama- 
getus, wherein he doth express, how coming to visit him one day, 
he found Democritus in his garden at Abdera, in the suburbs, "un- 
der a shady bower, "with a book on his knees, busy at his study, 
sometimes writing, sometimes walking. The subject of his book 
was melancholy and madness, about him lay the carcasses of many 
several beasts newly by him cut up and anatomized, not that he 
did contemn God’s creatures, as he told Hippocrates, but to find out 
the seat of this atra bilis, or melancholy, whence it proceeds, and 
how It was engendred in men’s bodies, to the intent he might 

[1 In a stnctly pnvate life ] Not to tell a lie ] [S Not so sagacious an observer 
ac ttsnnple narrator ] Oft have your passions raised my rage or minh 1 * Hor. 
[Ep lib I XIX , 20 ] * Per [i 12 A laugher with petulant spleen ] r Hor pib. 

I IX. 66]. ^ Secundum moenia locus etat frondosis populis opacus, vitibusque 
sponte natis, tenuis prope aqua defluebat, placide murmurans, ubi sedilc et domus 
Democnti conspiciebatur » Ipse composite considebat, super genua volumen 
habeas, et *utnnque aha patentia parata, dissectaque animaha cumulatim strata, 
quorum viscera rimabatur. 
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better cure it in hitn&elf, [and] by his writings & observations ' teach 
others how to prevent and avoid it. Which good intent of his 
Hippocrates highly commended : * Democritus Junior Is therefore 
bold to imitate, and because he left it unperfect, and it is now 
lost, quasi succenturiator Democriti* to revive again, prosecute and 
finish, in this treatise. 

You have had a reason of the name. If the title and inscription 
offend your gravity, were it a sufficient justification to accuse 
others, I could produce many sober treatises, even sermons them- 
selves, which in their fronts carry more phantastical names. How- 
soever It IS a kind of policy in these days to prefix a phantastical 
title to a book which is to be sold For as l.arks come down to 
a day-net, many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing, like silly 
passengers,* at an antick picture in a painter’s shop, that will not 
look at a judicious piece. And indeed, as ' Scaliger observes, 
nothing more invites a reader than an argument unlooked for^ 
unthought of, and sells better then a scut rile pamphlet, turn maxime 
cum novitas excitat palatum,'’ Many men, saith’ [Aulus] Gelltus, 
ate very conceited in their inscriptions, and able (as Pliny* quotes 
out of Seneca) to make him loiter by the way that went in haste to 
fetch a mtd-wi/e for his daughter, mm ready to he down. For my 
part I have honourable " precedents for this which I have done : 
I will cite one for all, Anthony Zara, Pap, Episc his Anatomy of 
Wit, in four sections, members, subsections, ^c. to be read in 
our Libraries 

If any man except against the matter or manner of treating of 
this my subjei t, & will demand a reason of it, I can allege more 
than one. I nut of melancholy, by being busy to avoid melan- 
choly. There is no greater cause of melancholy than idleness, 


1 Ciun mundus exlra se sit, et mente c.i]'tus sit, et ncsciat se langucre, ut mede- 
.am adhibeat Erasmus gave this name to More in his dtdiratory Epistle of 
Encomium Monae Pcihaps Durtoii bonowrd the title thence, oral least thesugges. 
lion of the title J As a substitute foi Democritus SeeTeience, Phoiiiiio, i iv 55] 
L* Passers by. Compare Dryden's Iranslation of Dufresnoy s Art of Painting, 
" Apelles, when he had finish^ any work, exposed it to the sight of all passenger^ 
and concealed himself to hear the censure of Ins faults "] > Sc.-iligcr, Ep ad PaiiS^ 
soncm. Nihil magis lectorem invitat quam inopmatum argumentum, nec|ue vendi- 
hilioi merx est qudm pctulans liber |* Especially when its novelty vihits the palate.] 
7 Lib XX c, II Miras sequiintur mscriptionum feslivitates ^ Prsefat. Nat, 
Hist Patn ohstetricem partunenti filiae accersenti moram injiceic . pos.>uiit. 
* Anatomy of Popery, Anatomy of Immortality, Angelas Scalu, Analomi of 
Antimony, &c. 
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no better cure than business, as ^ Rhasis holds: and howbeit 
stultus labor est tneptiarum* to be busied in toys is to small 
purpose! yet hear that divine Seneca, better aliud agere quatn 
nihtl, better do to no end than nothing. I writ therefore, and 
busied myself in this playing labour, otios&que diligentih ut vttarem 
torporem feriamii^ with Vectius in Macrobtus,* atque otium m utile 
verterem negotium.* 

* — Simul & jucunda & idonea dicci e vitte, 

Lectorem delectando simuI atque monendo r 

To this end I writ, like them, saith Lucian* that recite to trees, 
&* declaim to pillars, for want of auditors as * Paulas ^gineta ’® 
ingeniously confesseth, not that any thing was unknown or omitted, 
but to exercise myself, which course if some took, I think it would 
be good for their bodies, and much better for their souls; or 
peradventure as others do, for fame, to show myself, (Scire tuuni 
nihtl est, nisi te scire hoc seiat alter.") I might be of Thucydided 
opinion,” to know a thing not to express it, is all one as if he 
knew it not. When I first took this task in hand, dr quodaiP* 
tile, mpellente gento negotium suscepi," this I aimed at, ” vel ut 
lenirem animuni scribendo, to ease my mind by writing, for I had 
gravidum cor, foedum caput, a kind of imposthume in my head, 
which I was very desirous to be unladen of, & could imagine no 
fitter evacuation than this. Besides 1 might not well refrain, for 
ubi dolor, tbi digitus,^'’ one must needs scratch where it itches. 
I was not a little offended with this malady, shall I say my Mis> 
tress Melancholy, my Egena" or my Malus Genius i'* & for that 
cause, as he that is stung with a scorpion, I would expel clavum 
clavof* “ comfort one sorrow with another, idleness with idleness, 
ut ex Vtpera Thenacum" make an Antidote out of that which was 
the prime cause of my disease Or as he did, of whom FJix Plater 

1 Cont 1 4, c. 9 Non e&t cuia melior qu&m labor. [* Maitial n 86 la] 

t * That I might avoid the torpor of laziness.] [* SaturnaL £ 7.] [• And turn my 
eisuie to useful purpose ] « Hor De Arte Poet [334. 344.] p At once to say 

both useful thm^ and pleasant, So as to please the leader, yet instruct ] [• See Hist, 
zijiomodo Gonscritienda, j 4.] • No* quod de novo quid addere, aut k veteribus 

pisetermissum, sed propria: exercitationis causa [1° Pieface to his Works, memo- 
nter. Ed ISS3 ] I” Purs 1 27] is Qui novit, neque id quod sentit expnmit, 
pennde est ac si nesciret. [11 60 J “ Jovius Pnef Hist [“ And, os he says, 
undertocA the work, my genius impelling me ] '• Erasmus [i» ISee Erasml 

Adagia, p 46a.] [ir Livy, 1 19, 31.] [U Evil genius.] [is Erasmi Adagia, p, 70,] 
*s Otium otio, dolorem dolore, sum solatus. [si Sm riiny, N.H. asiv. 4.1 
■s Observat,! 
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speaks, that thought he had some of Anstophane^ frogs ' in his 
belly, still crying Brutcecex, a>ax, eoax, oop, otp, and for that cause 
Mu^ed physick seven years, and travelled over most part of 
Europe to ease himself. To do myself good I turned over such 
physicians as our Libraries would afford, or my ’private friends 
imparl^ and have taken this pains. And why not ? Cardan pro- 
fcsseth he writ his book De Consolattone after his son’s death, to 
comfort himself j so did Tally write of the same subject with like 
intent after his daughter’s departure, if it be his at least, or some 
impostor’s put out in his name, which Lipstus probably suspects. 
Concerning myself, I can peradventure affirm with Manus in 
Sallust' that ivhuh others heat or read of, 1 felt' practised 
myself, th^ get their knowledge by books, I mine by melan- 
ehohzing. Experto crede Roberto' Something I can speak out 
of experience, arumnabtlis experienha me docmt' and with her in 
the Poet,’ Hand ignara malt mtseris succuttere disco; I would 
help others out of a fellow-feeling, and as that virtuous Lady did 
of old, 'being a L^er herself, bestow all her pot turn to build an 
Hospital for Lepers, I will spend my time and knowledge, which 
are my greatest fortunes, for the common good of all 

Yea but you will infer that this is ’ actum agere," an unnecessary 
work, cramben bis coctam apponeie'' the same again and again in 
other words. To what purpose? ''Nothing is omitted that may 
well be said, so thought Lucian in the like theme. How many 
excellent Physicians have written just Volumes and elaborate 
Tracts of this subj<:ct ' no news here, that which I have is stolen 
from others,” Dicitque tniht mea pagina,fur es. If that severe 
doom of** Synesim be true. It is a greater offence to steal dead men’s 
taboufs than their clothes, what shall become of most Writers? I 
hold up my hand at the bar amongst others, and am guilty of 

P Ar Raiiiie, 209, 210 ] - M Job Rous, our Protobib Oxon M. Hopper, M. 
Ciuthndge &c [> De Bello Jugurthino, c 85] ^ Quaeilbaudireautlegeresolent, 
Lonini partem vidi aha egomet gessi quae lUi litens ea ego militando didici 
Nunc VOS existimate facta an dicta plans stnt. [‘ A mediaeval proterb ran "Qunm 
subito, quant certo, experto errde Roberto ' Cf also Luther s Letters (Aug, c 
i«6, V 13, in ed. de Wette) ] (• Painful experience has taught me ] r D.JB[ 
Virg [^^neid 1 630. It is my acquaintance vntb evil that teaches me to succour 
the miserable 1 ’ Camden Ipsa elephantiosi correpta elephantiasis hospiuom 
Lonstruxit o lliada post Hoinerum [w Ter Ph 11 111 72 1 [u See Erasmi 
Adagu, pp 196, 197 1 u Nihil prsetermissum quod & quovis dici possiC w Mar* 
balls [t, 54. xa. And my page says to me, 1^ are a thief,] tt Magls tmpium 
mortuorum lucubrationes, qu&m vestes furari [Epistle 14a,] 
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felony in this kind, habes confitentem ream, I am content to be 
pressed with the rest. ’Tis most true, tenet insanabtle multos 
senbendt cacoethes^ and’ there ts no end of writing of books, as the 
Wise-man found of old, in this’ scribbling age especially, wherein 
* the number of books ts without number, (as a worthy man saith) 
Presses be impressed, &i out of an itching humor, that every man 
hath to show himself, * desirous of fame and honor (scnbtmus indocti 
doctique* — ) he will write no matter what, & scrape together it 
boots not whence. '' Beivtiched with this desire of fame, etiam 
medits in morbis, to the disparagement of their health, & scarce 
able to hold a pen, they must say something, "get themselves a 
name, saith Seahger, though it be to the downfall and rum of many 
others. To be counted writers, scriptores ul salutentur, to be 
thought and held Polymaths & Polyhistors, apud impentum vulgus 
ob ventosce nomen arits, to get a jiaper kingdom . nulla spe quastus 
sed anipla famaf in this precipitate ambitious age, nunc ut est 
seeculum, inter immaturam cruditionem amhtiiosunt &• preeceps (’tis 
Scaligeds^" censure) and they that are scarce auditors, vtx auditores, 
must be masters & teachers, before they be capable & fit hearers 
^’hey will rush into all learning, togatam, armatam, divine, human 
authors, rake over all Indexes & Pamphlets for notes, as our 
merchants do strange havens for traffick, write great Tomes, eum 
non Sint remera doctiores, sed loquaciorcs. when as they are not 
thereby better scholars but greater praters. They commonly 
pretend publick good, but, as Gesner^'^ observes, ’tis pride and 
vanity that eggs them on, no news or ought worthy of note, but the 
same m other terms. Ne feriarentur fortasse typographi, vet ideo 
scribendum est aliquid utse vtxtsse testenturP As Apothecaries we 
make new mixtures every day, pour out of one vessel into another ; 
and as those old Romans robbed all the cities of the world, to set 
out their bad sited Rome, we skim off the cream of other men’s wits, 

|i Juv VII. 51, 52 Many are possessed b]r an .iicurable Itch to wnte ] * Eccle- 
si.istes, fail 12 1 s Libros Eunuchi gignunt, stciiles panunt * D. King praefat 
li’tl Jonas, the late Right Reseiend Lord Bp. of London | i6ii.i6si ] * Homines 
faiiielici gloria: .id ostenutioncin cruditionis undique congerunt Buchananus 
[*• Hor Lpist. 11 I 117 We wiite learned and unlearned 1 ^ liffascmati etiam 
laudis amore, &c. Justus Baronius * Ex ruinis alicnm exisumationis sibi gradum 
ad fatnam stniunC I roin no hope of gam but great hope of fame } i** Exercit 
228,3. u Omnes sibi famam quicrunt ct quovis modo in orbem spargi contendunt, 
ut novB aheujus rei habeaiitur auctores Praef. bibliotb. [’> They turn authors 
lest peradventure the printers should have a holiday, or they must wnte some* 
thing to prove they have lived. 1 
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pick the choice flowers of their tilled gardens to set out our own 
sterile plots. Castrant alios ut Itbros suos per se graciUs alitno adtpt 
suffarciant (so ^Jovtus inveighs) : they lard their lean books 
with the fat of others’ works Inetudiit fures^ A fault that 
every Writer finds, as I do now, and yet faulty themselves, ’ Tnum 
Itlerarum homines, all thieves, they pilfer out of old* Writers to 
stuff up their new Comments, scrape Ennius’ dung-lulls, and out 
of * Democritus' pit, as I have done By which means it comes to 
pass, ’ that not only libraries shops are full of our putid papers, 
but every close-stool and jakes, Scribunt carmina quce legunt cacantes , ‘ 
they serve to put under pies, to^ lap spice in, and keep roast-meat 
from burning. With us in France, saith " Scaliger, every man hath 
liberty to write, but few ability ’ Heretofore learning was graced 
by judicious scholars, but now noble sciences are vilified by base and 
illiterate scribblers, that either write for vain-glory, need, to get 
money, or as Parasites to flatter and collogue with some great 
men, they put out “ bunas, qutsquiltasque nuptiasque '"Amongst so 
many thousand Authors you shall scatce find one, by reading of whom 
you shall be any whit better, but rather much worse, qutbus 
inficitui potihs, quhn perficitur, by which he is rather infected 
than any way perfected 

** l^ui talia legit, 

Quid didicit tandem, quid scit nisi somma, nugas? 

So that oftentimes it falls out (which Callimachus taxed of old) 
a great Book is a great mischief.” Car dan ” finds fault with French 
men and Germans, for their scribbling to no purpose, non, inquit, 
ah edendo deteireo, niodo novum aliquid invemant, he doth not bar 
them to write, so that it be some new invention of their own ; but 
we weave the same web still, twist the same rope again and again, 
or if it be a new invention, tis but some bauble or toy which idle 
fellows write, for as idle fellows to read, and who so cannot invent ? 
He *’ must have a barren wit, that in this scribbling age can forge 

1 Priefat Hist [s Unskdful thieves,') • Plautus [Aul. ii iv 46 ] * EDetno- 
criti puteo * Non tain refertiE b’iiliothixsB qunm cloacae [® Mart, xii 61. 10 ] 
r Et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis [Hor Ep 11 i 270 ] * Epist ad Patiss In 
regno trancine omnibus scribcndi datur Iibertas, paucis T.itultas * Ohm hterat -db 
homines m pretio, nunc sordent ob homines i" Aus. ) I.atino P.iLato Depranio, 
tiho, s, “ trifles, nibbish, and trash. ] 1* Inter tot inille voliiinina \ix unus a eujus 
leettone quis mehor evadat, imino potius non pejor i® I’atmgenius [What has 
an) one, who reads such works, Iiarned, wh.'itdocs he know hut dreams and tnflmg 
things?] [ 1 ® fiLtyn iSidAiov /.iiya xnx» See Athenaeus, iii 72] j,,b 5, de Sap 
“ Stenle oportet esse ingenium quod in hoc scnpturientuiu pruritu, &c. 
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nothing. 'Princes show their armies, rich men vaunt their buildings, 
soldiers their man-hood, and scholars vent their toys, they must 
read, they must hear whether they will or no. 

* Et quodcunque semel chartis lUevcnt, omnes 
GesUet & furno redeuntes scire lacuque, 
tt pueros & anas 

What once is said and wnt, all men must know, 

Old wives and children as th^ come and go. 

H7iat a company of Poets hath this year brought out I as Pliny 
complains to Sosstus Senecto , * thts April every day some or other 
heme recited I What a catalogue of new books all this year, all this 
age (I say) have our Frankfurt Marts, our domestick Marts, 
brought out ' Twice a year 'proferunt se nova tngema <&• osteniant, 
we stretch our wits out, and set them to sale, rnagno conatu nihil 
agimusl So that, which " Gesner much desires, if a speedy refor- 
mation be not had, by some Princes’ Edicts and grave Supervisors, 
to restrain this liberty, it will run on m infinitum. Quts tarn 
avidus librorum helluo, who can read them ? As already, we shall 
have a vast Chaos and confusion of Books, we are ' oppressed 
with them, ® our eyes ache with reading, our fingers with turning. 
For my part I am one of the number, nos numerus sumus^'‘ I do 
not deny it, I have only this of Macrobius to say for myself, Ornne 
meum, nihil meum, 'tis all mine and none mine. As a good house- 
wife out of divers fleeces weaves one piece of cloth, a liee gathers 
wax and honey out of many flowers, and makes a new bundle of all, 
Flonfens ut apes in salubus omnia libanl.U 

I have laboriously collected this Cento out of divers Writers, 
and that sine injund, I have wronged no authors, but given every 
man his own ; which Hterome so much '' commends in Nepotian, he 

1 Cardan, piaef. ad Consol > Hor hb i. Sat 4 [36-38 ] ■ Epist. hb. i. [£p 
xiil ] Magnum poetarum proventum annus hit attulit mense Aprili nullus fere dies 
quo non aliquis retitavit ^ Ibidem [‘ With mighty effort we attain nothing ] 
* Pnncipibus et doctonbus deliberandum relmquo, ut arguantur auctorum furta, et 
millies repetita tollintur, et temere scribendi libido coerceatur, aliter in infinitum 
{TXlgressuia P So greedy a glutton for books that he ] * Onerabuntur ingenia, 
nemo legendis sufficit * Libns obruimur, oculi legendo manus vblutando dolent. 
Fam Strada, Momo Lucretius, p® Hor. Epp i 11 ay ] [u Lumet 111. 11 ] 
IS Quicquid ubiqiie bene dictum famo meum, et illud nunc meis ad compendium, 
nunc ad fidem et niictoiitatem alicnis expnmo veibis, omnes auctores meos chentes 
esse arbitior, &c Snrisburiensis ad Polycrat prol i® In Epitaph Nep. Ilhid 
Cyp hoc Lact illud Ihlar est ; ita Victoriiius, m bunc moduiu iocutus est 
Aniobius, &c. 
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Stole not whole verses, pages, tracts, as some do nowadays, con- 
cealing their Authors’ names, but still said, this was Cypriatfs, 
that LactantiuP^ that Hilariu^^ so said Minuaus Feltx, so Vic- 
iorinust thus far Armbius : I cite and quote mine Authors (which 
howsoever some illiterate scribblers account pedantical, as a cloak 
of ignorance, and opposite to their alTected fine style, •! must and 
will use) sumpsi, non surrtpui,^ and what Varro* de re rust, speaks 
of bees, minime tnal^a \yuoi\ nnllius opus vellicantes fcutunt 
deterius* 1 can say of myself, whom have I injured ? The matter 
IS theirs most part and yet mine,* apparet unde sumptum sit (which 
Seneca approves) ctliud tamen qudm unde sumptum sit apparet p 
which nature doth with the aliment of our bodies, incorporate, 
digest, assimulate, I do concoquere quod kausi, dispose of what 1 
take I make them pay tribute, to set out this my Macaronicon* 
the method only is mine own, I must usurp that of’ Wecker e Ter. 
nihil dictum quod non dictum pnhs, methodus sola ariificem ostendit, 
we can say nothing but what hath been said, the composition and 
method is ours only, & shows a Scholar. Ortbasius, Aitius, 
Avicenna, have all out of Galen, but to their own method, diverse 
stilo, non diversA fide. Our Poets steal from Homer, he spews, 
saith ASltan, they lick it up.* Divines use Austin’s words verbatim 
still, and our Story-dressers do as much, he that comes last is 
commonly best, 

donee quid grandius s-tas 

Postera sorsque fenit melior • 

Though there were* many Giants of old in Physick and Philosophy, 
yet I say with ” Didaeus Stella, A dwarf standing on the shoulders of 
a Giant may see farther than a Giant himself; I may likely add, 
alter, and see farther than my predecessors. And it is no greater 
prejudice for me to indite after others, then for oEhanus Montaltus, 
that famous Physician, to write de morbis capitis " after Jason 
Pratensis, Heurnius, Hildesheim, &*e., many horses to run in a 

[> I have borrowed, not stolen ) P 3- 7 ] P That they are by no means 

malicious, because they injure nothing they extract honey from. J p Whence U is 
token appears, yet it appears as something different from wliat it is taken from,] 
p Seneca, Epistle 84, 1 5 J P It means ntedlty, farrago, which is exactly what this 
book is] r preef. ad Syntax med. p Var. Hist. Lm, xiii. f 23J P Until a later 
age and a happier lot produce something more truly grand.] lo In Luc. la 
tom, 2, Pygmaei Gigantum humeris impositi plus quani ipc Gig-iiites vident, 
pt About jliseases of the head.] 
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race, one Logician, one Rhetorician, after another. Oppose then 
vhat thou wilt, 

AUaties licet usque nos ft usque, 

Et gannitibus improbis lacessas,i 

I solve it thus. And for those other faults of barbarism, * Dorick 
dialect, extemporanean style, tautologies, apish imitation, a 
rhapsody of rags gathered together from several dung-lulls, excre- 
ments of authors, toys and fopperies confusedly tumbled out, 
without art, invention, judgement, wit, learning, harsh, raw, rude, 
phantastical, absurd, insolent, indiscreet, ill-composed, indigested, 
vain, scurnle, idle, dull and dry, I confess all (’tis partly affected) 
thou canst not think worse of me then I do of myself. 'Tis not 
worth the reading, I yield it, I desire thee not to lose time m 
perusing so vain a subject, I should be peradventure loth myself 
to read him or thee so writing, ’tis not pretium ’ All I say, 
is this, that I have * precedents for it, which hocrates calls per- 
fugium iis qta peccant' others as absurd, vain, idle, illiterate, &c. 
PTonnulh aln idem fecerunt, others have done as much, it may be 
more, and perhaps thou thyself, Nordmus ^ qui te, &‘c* we have 
all our faults ; scimus 6* /lanc ventam, fife.’ " thou censurest me, 
so have I done others, and may do thee, Caedimus, inque vteem, 
Gfc' 'tis lex talionis, quid pro quo. Go now, censure, criticize, 
scoff and rail. 

I** Nasutus SIS usque licet, sis denique nasus 
Non potes in nugas dicero plura mens. 

Ipse ego qu&m dixi, &c 

Wert thou all scoffs and flouts, a very Momus : 

Than we ourselves, thou canst not say worse of us. 

Thus, as when women scold, have I cried whore first, and in some 
men’s censures I am afraid I have overshot myself, I audare se 
vant, viiuperare stuUt}^ as I do not arrogate, I will not derogate. 
Primus vestrAm non sum, nec imus, I am none of the best, I am 
none of the meanest of you. As I am an inch, or so many feet, 

[t Mart V 6a >, a. Bark and snarl at me as wantonly as you choose ] * Nee 
arancarutn textus ideo melior quia ex se fila gigmintur, nec nostcr ideo vihor, quia 
ex "lenis libamus ut .apes l.tpsius advetsus dialogist [Opera, VesaJiae, 167c. 
Tom Iv. p. 203 ] [» Livy, Praef Worth while ] * Uno absurdo dato mille se- 

qiuintur. [» Ad Demoniciim. J 34 A windfall for sinners ] [« Virg Eel in 8 ] 
I' Hor A P. II 1 8 Non duhito multos lectures hlc fore stultos [> Pers tv 42 1 
Martial, 13. it. [t, 4, $.] [u 'file vain praise themselves, tbg fooli^ blame them- 
selves.] 
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or so many parasangs,' after him or him, I may be peradventure an 
ace before thee. Be it therefore as it is, well or ill, I have assayed, 
put myself upon the stage, I must abide the censure, I may not 
escape it. It is most true, stilus vtruvi arguit, our style bewrays 
us, and as* hunters find their game by the trace, so is a man’s 
genius descried by his works ; muHb tneliHs ex sennone, quhtn Itnea- 
mentis de mortbus homtnum judicamus, * ’twas old Catds rule. 
1 have laid myself open (I know it) in this treatise, turned mine 
/nside outward, I shall be censured, I doubt not, for to say truth 
with Erasmus, nthtl morosius homtmim judtais, there’s naught so 
peevish as men’s judgements, yet this is some comfort, ut palata, 
SIC judicta, our censures are as various as our palates. 


* Tres mihr convivie prope dissenlire videntur, 
Poscentes vario muUum diversa palato, &c. 



Our writings are as so many dishes, our readers guests, our books 
like beauty, that which one admires, another rejects ; so are we 
approved as mens fancies are inclined. 

Fro captu lectors habent sua fata hbdili.* 

[The reader's fancy makes the fate of books.] 

That which is most pleasing to one is amaracum sui* most harsh 
to another. Quot homines, tot sententice^ so many men, so many 
minds ; that which thou condemnest he commends 

SQuodyjetis, id sane est invisum acidumque duoboa. 

[•• What you wish, that the other two detest."] 

He respects matter, thou art wholly for words, he loves a loose and 
free style, thou art all for neat composition, strong lines, hyper- 
boles, allegories , he desires a fine frontispiece, enticing pictures, 
such as • Huron. Natali the Jesuit hath cut to the Dominicals, to 
draw on the reader’s attention, which thou rejectest j that which 
one admires, another explodes as most absurd & ridiculous. If 
it be not pointblank to his humour, his method, his conceit, '"si 

p A parasang was thirty furlongs ] » Ut venatores feram e vestigio impi^so, 
virum scriptiuncula. Lips [> Wc judge much better of a man's character by his 
conversation than his features. Plutarch, Life of Cato, j 7.] * Hor. [Epist. ii a. 
61,62] p Terentianus Maurus ] [• Lucret vi 973,974 ‘ ‘ As odious as marjoram 
to a sow p Ter. Phorm. 454.] ■ Ilor [Epist u. a. 64.] • Antwerp, fol. 1607. 
><* Muretua. 
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^id forsan omissum, quod is animo coneeperti^ si qua dieiio, Sfe. 
if ought be omitted, or added, which he likes, or dislikes, thou 
art manciptum pauca Ucttonis^ an idiot, an ass, nuttus es, or plagi~ 
arius* a tnfler, a trivant, thou art an idle fellow ; or else ’tis a 
thing of mere industry, a collection without wit or invention, a 
veiy toy. ^rFaaita sispuiani omnes qua jam facta, nee de salebris 
cegitant, ubi via strata,* so men are valued, their labours vilified, 
as things of nought, by fellows of no worth themselves, who could 
not have done as much. Unusqutsqm abundat sensu suo* every 
man abounds in his own sense , and whilst each particular party 
is so affected, how should one please all ? 

* Qnid dem, quid non dem t Renuis tu quod jubet Qle. 

[What shall I give my guests t For you refuse 

What he demands.] 

How shall I hope to express myself to each man’s humour & 
conceit,’ or to give satisfaction to all? Some understand too little, 
some too much, qut sinuhter tn legendos Itbros aique in salutandos 
homines irmunt, non cogitantes quotes, sedquibusvestibusinduti sint* 
as* Austin observes, not regarding what, but who wntc,'" orexin 
habet auctoris celebrttas,^' not valuing the metal but the stamp that is 
upon It, eantJutrum aspiciunt, non quid in eo^* If he be not rich, 
in great place, polite and brave, a great doctor, or full-fraught 
with grand titles, though never so well qualified, he is a dunce, 
but as Baronius hath it of Cardinal Caraffa's works, he is a mere 
hog that rejects any man for his poverty. Some are too partial, 
as friends, to overween, others come with a prejudice to carp, 
vilify, detract, and scoff, (qui de me forsan, quicquid est, omni con- 
temptu contempuus judtcant) ’* some as bees for honey, some as 
spiders to gather poison. What shall I do m this case ? As a 
Dutch Host, if you come to an Inn in Germany, & dislike your 
fare, diet, lodging, &c replies in a surly tone,’* aliud ttbi quat as 
diversorium, if you like not this, get you to another Inn ; I resolve, 

f i A sorry fdlow of little reading.] p Not worth reading, or a plagiarist.] 
ipsms. p All people think things so easy that are already done, nor do they 
think of the trouble the road has taken to make when it is made.] [® Rom. xtv 5. 
(Vtj'gate.)] • Hor. [Epist. 11. 3. 6j] r F,en non potest, ut quod quisqne cogitat, 
dicat unus. Muretus. [* Who value books by the authors, as people judge of men 
by their clothes ] » Ltb i de ord., cap. it. w Erasmus. [“ The author’s fame 
sells the book.] [U They look at the tankard, and not the liquor in it ] is An- 
nul Tom 3 ad annum 360 Est porcus ille qm sace^otem ex amplitudme red!- 
tuum sordide demetitur ps Who judge perhaps whatever 1 jiroduce as unworthy 
of anything but contempt.] w Erasm. [Colloquia, Dtversona.^ 
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if you like not my writing, go read something else. I do not 
much esteem thy censure, take thy course, 'tis not as thou wilt, 
nor as I will, but when we have both done, that of* Plinius Seem- 
dus to Trajan will prove true, Every man's witty labour takes not, 
except the matter, subject, occasion, &• some commending favourite 
happen to it. If I be taxed, exploded, by thee and some such, 1 
shall haply be approved and commended by others, & so have 
been (_Expertus loquor) * & may truly say with ^/ovius in like case * 
(absit TKfio jactantta) keroum quorundam, ponitjieum, virorum 
nobthum famtharitatem <Sr* anuaham, gratasque grattas, dr* vndto- 
rum * betie laudatorum laudes sum inde promeritus, as I have been 
honoured by some worthy men, so have I been vilified by others, 
and shall be. At the first publishing of this book ; (which * Pro- 
bus of Perseus’ Satires) edetum Itbrum continub mtrare homines, atque 
avidt deripere caeperuntj I may in some sort apply to this my work. 
The first, second, and third editions were suddenly gone, eagerly 
read, & as I have said, not so much approved by some, as 
scornfully rejected by others. But it was JDemocntus his fortune, 
Idem admirations dr*' trrisioni habitus.* Twas Seneca’s fate, that 
superintendent of wit, learning, judgement," ad stuporem doctus,’^ 
the best of Greek and Zattn wnters in Plutarch’s opinion : that 
renowned corrector of vice, as "‘Pabtus terms him, and painful om- 
niscious philosopher, that writ so excellently and admirably well, 
could not please all parties, or escape censure. How is he vilified 
by " Cali^a, A. Gellius, Fabius, and Ltpsius himself, his chief 
propugner > ** In fo pleraque pemiciosa, saith the same Pabtus, 
many childish tracts and sentences he hath, sermo illaboratus, too 
negligent often and remiss, as A. Gelltus observes, oratio vulgaris 
dr* protreta, dicaees dr* ineptce sententece, eruditio plebeia, an homely 
shallow writer as he is. In parttbus sptnai 6* fastidia habet,” saith 


1 Epist. hb 6. (33. § 4.] Cujusque ingenlum non statim emergit. nisi materis 
fautor, occasio, coromendatorque contingat. [■ I speak from expenence ] * Pmef. 
Hist [* (I.et me not speak boastfully) I have had the intimacy and friendship of 
some eminent men, ponti/Ts, and noblemen, and had pleasant favours from them, 
and been praised many who themselves were highly esteemed J < Laudari a 
laudato laus est [Cf. Cic ad Fam. 5. la 7.] * I%rsii. [Jabn’s Persius, p 
[f Men began both to admire and eaRrly carp at iLl * Mmuit prsesentia ramam 
[Claudian, De bello Gildomco, 383 ] ^ He was both admired and jeered at.) 

Lipsius Judia de Seneca [u I,eamed to a marvd ] Lib. 10 Plurimum 
stndii, multam reram cognitionem, omnem sludiorum materiam, &c. , multa in eo 
probanda, mnlta admiranda. ’’ Suet. [C. Calig 53 ] Arena sme calce. De< 
tender.) [f In some of his works he has difficulties and inspires disgust) 
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Lipsius^ & as in all his other works, so especially in his epistles, 
altee in arguttis (y tntptiis occupantur, intricatus t^icudi, &* parum 
compostius, sine copUt rerum hM fecH, he jumbles up many things 
together immethodically, after the Stoicks’ fashion, parum ordi- 
navit, multa accumulavtt, If Seneca be thus lashed, and 

many famous men that I could name, what shall I expect ? How 
shall 1 that am vtx umbra tanit phthscphi' hope to please ? No 
man so absolute, * Erasmus hol<^ to satisfy all, except antiquity, 
prescription, set a bar. But as I have proved in Seneca, this 
will not always take place, how shall I evade? ’Tis the common 
doom of all writers, I must (I say) abide it, I seek not applause , 
* Non ego ventosee venor suffragia plebis ’ ; again, non sum cideo tnfor~ 
mts^ I would not be * vilified, 

* laudatQS abunde. 

Non fastiditus si tibi lector ero. 

ri shall have praise enough if, gentle reader, 

YOU not despise me ] 

I fear good men’s censures, and to their favourable acceptance I 
submit my labours, — 

— & linguas mancipionun 

Contemno 

[But 1 despise the tongues of slaves.] 

As the barking of a dog, I securely contemn those malicious and 
sctirtile obloquies, flouts, calumnies of railers and detractors I 
scorn the rest. What therefore I have said, pro tenuitate meat " I 
have said. 

One or two things yet I was desirous to have amended, if I could, 
concerning the manner of handling this my subject, for which I 
must apologize, deprecari, and upon better advice give the friendly 
reader notice : it was not mine intent to prostitute my muse in 
English, or to divulge secreta Minerva,'* but to have exposed this 
more contract in Latin, if 1 could have got it printed. Any scur* 

I Introduct ad Sen p "'T was Seneca's fate, — accumulavtt clc " All this ism 
Lipsms’ edition of Seneca Antverpiac, 1652 ] [> Scarce the shadow of so great 

B Mulosophcr ] * Jttdic de Sen Vtx aliquis tam absohitus, nt alien per omnia 

saun'aciat, nisi longa tempons pnescnptio, semota. judicandi libcrtcte, rcligicne 
quadam animos ocoujidiit ® Hor Ep hb i 19 [37] p I court not the suffrages 
of the fickle jieople ] p v.rg liel 11 ag I .am not so ugly ] “ j 4 .qu^ lurpe fri- 
gidfc laud.in ac inseLtanter vitupcran. Favonniis, A CjcI lib 19. cap 3 * Ovid 

tnst [i 7 31, 32.] 1° Juven, [ix. X20, lai.] [u In my poor fashion.] [w rho 

secrets of Minerva.] 
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nlc pamphlet is welcome to our mercenary Stationers in JSngltsA, 
they print all, 

cuduntque hbellos 

In quorum foliis vuc simia nuda cacaret ; 

but in Zafi/t they will not deal; which is one of the reasons 
’^Nicholas Car, in his oration of the paucity of English wnlers, gives, 
that so many flourishing wits are smothered in oblivion, lie dead 
and buried in this our nation Another main fault is, that I have 
not revised the copy, and amended the style, which now flows 
remissly, as it was first conceived, but my leisure would not permit. 
Eea me quod pottn, nee quod volut, I confess it is neither as I would, 
nor as it should be 

s Cum rcicgo scripsisse pudet, quia plunm.i cerno 
Me qtioque quae fucrant judice digii.i Urn. 

WIicii I peruse this tract which I have writ, 

I am abash'd, and much 1 hold unfit. 

Et quod gt avisstmum^ in the matter itself, many things I disallow 
at this present, which when I writ,'* Non eadem est tcias, non mens , ® 
I would willingly retract much, &c , but ’tis too late, 1 can only 
Clave pardon now for what is amiss. 

I might indeed (had I wisely done) have observed that precept 
of the poet, 

— noiiunique prematur in esnnuin,* 

and have taken more care or as Alexander the Physician would 
have done by Lapis Lazuli, fifty times washed before it be used, I 
should have revised, corrected, and amended this tract , but I had 
not as (I said) that hajipy leisure, no amanuenses or assistants. 
Eancrates in '^Lucian, wanting a servant as he went from Memphis 
to Copies in Egypt, took a door-bar, and after some superstitious 
words pronounced (Euirales the lelator was then present) made 
It stand up like a serving-nian, fetch him water, turn the spit, 
serve in supper, and what work he would besides; and when he 
had done that service he desired, turn’d his man to a stick again. 
I have no such skill to make new men at my pleasure, or means 

I Aut nrtis inscii aut quEestui magis quani Iiteris student hab Cantab ct LiAfd. 
Excus 1^6. s Ovid [Pont i, 5 15. 16 ] [<* And wli,it is most important "j 
^ Ilor [Epp 114] [• 'Xnas ill Illy salad days, when I was green, Not ripe, m 
judgement 1 I* llor Dc Arte I’uctiua, 388 Let a book wait 9 years, ere it be 
printed ] ' Phiiopseudcs, [835] Accepto pessulo, quum carmen quoddam divlsset, 
efTecit ut ambularet, acpiam hnuri'ct, nmani p irai ct, dc. 
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to lure them, no whistle to call like the master of a ship, and bid 
them run, &c. I have no such authority, no such benefactors, as 
that noble * Ambrosius was to Origen, allowing him six or seven 
amanuenses to write out his dictates; I must for that cause do my 
business myself, and was therefore enforced, as a Bear doth her 
whelps, to bring forth this confused lump, I had not time to lick 
It into form, as she doth her young ones, but even so to publish 
It, as it was hrst written, qincqutdtn buccam veniti^vti an extemporean 
style, as ^ I do coroiuonly all other exercises, effudi quuquid dtc- 
tavil genius meus^ out of a confused company of notes, and writ 
with as small deliberation as I do ordinarily speak, without all 
affectation of big words, fustian phrases, jingling terms, tropes, 
strong lines, that like' Acested arrows caught fire as they flew, 
strains of wit, brave heats, elogies, hyperbolical exomations, 
elegancies, &c. which many so much aflect. I am * aqtuz potor^ 
drink no wine at all, which so much improves our modern wits, a 
loose, plain, rude writer, Jicum voco fiettm, liganem Itgonem,* Sc 
as free as loose, tdem calamo quod in mente, * I call a spade a spade, 
anmis hac sertbo, non auribus^'^ I respect matter, not words ; re- 
membering that of Cardan, verba propter res, non res propter verba : “ 
and seeking with Setieca, quid sertbam, non quemadmodum^’' rather 
what than how to write. For as Philo thinks." he that is conversant 
about matter, neglects words, and those that excel in this art oj speak- 
ing, have no profound learning, 

1 '* Verba nitent pbalero, at nullas verba medullas 

Intus habent 

[Words may sound fine, yet have no inner meaning.] 

Besides, it was the observation of that wise Seneca f when you see a 
fellow careful about his words, and neat in his speech, know this for 
a certainty, that matis mind is busied about toys, therds no solidity 


1 Eusebius, Eocles. Hist, hb 6 [c 23 ] [* Cic. ad .Attic. 1. 13 ; Martial, xii xxiv 5. 
whatever came uppermost 1 * btans peoe in uno, as lie made verses, [Lucilius, sea 
Hor. bat 1. 4. la] I poured forth whatever my genius dictated ] • Vug. 
[£neid, V 519-538.] * Non eadera A summo expectes, minimoque poeta [Juv. r. 
Id.] [r Hor Epist i 19 3 a water-dnnker ] [» Prov Plut 3 178, B Luc. Hist 
scr 41. I call a fig a fig, and srade a spade J ' Stilus hic nuUus, pneter parr- 
hesiam [ 1 ® Seneca, Kpist 100 i J P .D* Mns fronts Words exist for things, 
not things for woids] [“ Seneca, Ep loo, i ] “ Qui rebus se exercet, ve& 
negligit, et qui callet ortem dieendi, nullam disciplinam babet recognitam. t® Palin- 
geniua w Cujuscunque orahonem vides politam et soUicitam, scito animum in 
pusiUls oocupatum, in scnptis ml solidum. Epist [115, i.] 
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in Am Non estomamentum virile condnnitas;' as he said of a 
nightingale, 

— M, pneterea nihil, &c.* 

I am therefore in thb point a professed disciple of 'Apollonius a 
scholar of Socrates, I neglect phrases, and labour whoyy to inform 
my reader’s understanding, not to please his ear ; 'tis not my study 
or intent to compose neatly, which an Orator requires, but to express 
myself readily & plainly as it happens. So that as a River runs, 
sometimes precipitate and swift, then dull and slow ; now direct, 
ihtn per ambages, ' nowdeep, then shallow; now muddy, then clear; 
now broad, then narrow ; doth my style flow ■ now serious, then 
light; now comical, then satirical, now more elaborate, then remiss, 
as the present subject required, or as at that time I was affected. 
And if thou vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall seem no other- 
wise to thee than the way to an ordinary Traveller, sometimes fair, 
sometimes foul; here champaign, there inclosed; barren in one 
])lace, better soil in another . by woods, groves, hills, dales, plains, 
(Sr** I shall lead thee per ardua montium, &• lubrica valltum, &• 
roscida cespttum, 6- ‘glebosa camporum, through variety of objects, 
that which thou shalt like and surely dislike. 

For the matter itself or method, if it be faulty, consider I pray 
you that of Columella, nihtl perfectum, aut d sivgulan consumma- 
tum industrid, no man can observe all, much is defective no doubt, 
may be justly taxed, altered, and avoided in Galen, Aristotle, those 
great Masters. Bom venatoris (“ one holds) plures/eras capere, non 
omnes , he is a good Huntsman can catch some, not all ; I have 
done my endeavour. Besides, I dwell not in this study, non hie 
sulcos duamus, non hoc pulvere desudamus, I am but a smatterer, I 
confess, a stranger, ^ here and there I pull a flower ; 1 do easily 
grant, if a rigid censurer should cntici/e on this which I have writ, 
he should not find three sole faults, as Scaliger in Terence, but 
300 : so many as he hath done in Cardan's Subtleties, as many 

[1 Sin Ep 115 , 3 PrettmciiS uf biyie is not a manly distinction J p Plut 
Apophtheemata Ilaconica, p 333. You are a voice, and nothing dse j » Philo- 
stratus, hb 8 viL ApoL [cap 6.1 Negligebat oratoriam facultatem, et pe,.Aus 
aspemabaturejus professoies, quod linguam duntaxat, non autem mentem reddeient 
erudmorem. [♦ Windingly J * Hic cnim, quod beneca de i^nto, bos herbam, 
ciconia lacertum, cams Icporein, virgo fiorein legat, [Seneca, Epistle leS § ao, 
memoriter,] * Pet Naniiius not in Hor. r hic colonus domicilium babeo, 
led topUni in moiem, hinc inde florera vellico, ut cams Nilum lamb^ 
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notable errors as ^Gui. Lauremhergius, a late Professor of Rostock, 
discovers in that Anatomy of Laurentius, or Barocius the Venetian 
in Sacroboscus. And although this be a Sixth Edition, in which I 
should have been more accurate, corrected all those former escapes, 
yet it was magni laboris opus, so difficult and tedious,’* that, as 
Carpenters do find out of experience, ’tis much better build a new 
sometimes than repair an old house j 1 could as soon write as much 
more, as alter that which is written. If ought therefore be amiss 
(as I grant there is) 1 require a fi-icndly admonition, no bitter 
invective, 

■ Sint musis socii Cbantes, Fima omnis abcsto, 

Otherwise as in ordinary controversies, conteniionis nectamus, 
sed cut bono 1 Wc may contend, and likely misuse each otlier, but 
to what purpose? We are both scholars, say, 

* Arcades ambo, 

Et cantaie pares, & respondere paraU: 

[Arcadians both, and adepts m part-singing.] 

If we do wrangle, what shall we get by it ? Trouble & wrong our- 
selves, make sport to others. If I be convict of an error, I will 
yield, I will amend. St quid boms mortbus, si quid veritatt 
dissentaneum, tn sacris vel humants Mens, a me dictum sit, id nee 
dictum esto,^ In the mean time I require a favourable censure of 
all faults omitted, harsh compositions, pleonasms of words, tauto- 
logical repetitions (though ^neca ' bear me out, nunquam nimts 
diatur, quod nunquam satis dicitur) perturbations of tenses, numbers, 
printers’ faults, &c. My translations are sometimes rather para- 
phrases than interpretations, non ad verbum' but, as an author, I 
use more liberty, and that’s only taken which was to my purpose. 
Quotations are often inserted in the Text, which make the style 
more harsh, or in the margin, as it happened Greek authors, 
Plato, Plutarch, Athenaus, Ac. I have cited out of their inter- 
preters, because the original was not so ready. I have mingled 
scura proJantsP but I hope not profaned, and in repetition of 
anffiors’ names, ranked them per accidens* not according to Chro- 

I Supra bis mille notabiles errores Laurentii demonstravi, &c [> A work ) 
•rhilodeCon. *Vug [Eel vii 4,5] P If 1 liaNcsaidanythingrontiary to good 
morals or truth, let n be supposed unsaid I [» Epistle 27, §8.] [r Not word for 
word.] [• Sacred with profane things.] p As it happened.] 
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nology; sometimes Neotencks before Ancients, as my memory 
suggested. Some things are here altered, expunged in this Sixth 
Edition, others amended, much added, because many good 
authors ^ in all kinds are come to my hands since, and ’tvs no pre- 
judice, no such indecorum, or oversight. 

^ Nunquam ita quicquam bene subducta rationc ad vitam fuit> 

Quin res, astas, usus, semper alia md apportent novi, 

A1 k{ui (1 mom ant, ut itia quan scirc tc credas nescias, 

Et qua. tibi puiAns pnma, m ex}>eMendo ut repudias. 

Ne’er was ought yet at first contnv’d so fit, 

But use, age. or something would alter it , 

Ad\isc ihcc iKtter, and upon peruse, 

M.ike thou not say, and what thou takest refuse 

But I am now resolv’d never to pul this treatise out again, Ne tjuid 
«//««,* I will not liereafter add, alter, or retract, I have done 
'I’he last and greatest exception is, that I being a divine have 
incdled with pliysick, 

4 ■ lAnturune aU re Uia esl olu tibi, 

Aliena ut cures, caquo mini quee ad tc attment f 

which Menedmus objected to Chremes, have I so much leisure, 
or little business of mine own, as to look aftci other men’s matters 
which concern me not ? What have I to do w ith physick ? Quod 
medteorum pronnttant media ’ The ' Laccdaemoniaus were once 
lu counsel about state matters, a debauched fellow sjiake excellent 
well, and to the purpose, his speech w^as generally approved a 
grave Senator stejis iiji, and by all means would have it repealed, 
though good, because dehonestabatur pesstmo auctore, it had no 
better an author , let some good man relate the same, and then 
it should pass This counsel was embraced, ySrrfwffi est, and it was 
registered forthwith Et sic bona scntcntia mansil, mains aiiclor 
mutatiis est 'rhou sayest as much of me, stomachosus “ as thou 
art, & grantest peradventure this W'hich I have written in physick, 
not to be amiss, had another done it, a professed physician, or so , 
but why should I meddle with this tract? Hear me speak. There 
be many other subjects, I do easily grant, both m humanity and 
divinity, fit to be treated of, of which had I written ad ostentatioii^n 

1 Franiljcs.'inus, Sennertus, TFanious Mcdic.il Writers,] Ferandus, &c * Ter. 
Addph [A V Sc iv 1-4 ] [■* 'Icr And. 1 1 34 Not too much of anytbinp] 
^ Ilcaut I I [23, 24.] Ilor Ep 11 i iij, 116 Let doctors attend to wbat 
concerns doctors ] ^ Uellius, lib 18, cap, 3. (r And so the good advice waa 

taken, the bad adviser was changed ] [S Peevish fellow.] 
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only, to show myself, I should have rather chosen, and in which 1 
have been more conversant, I could have more willingly luxuriated, 
and better satisfied myself and others ; but that at this time I was 
fatally driven upon this rock of melancholy, and carried away by 
this by-stream, which, as a rillet, is deducted from the main channel 
of my studies, in which I have pleased and busied myself at idle 
hours, as a subject most necessary and coininodious. Not that 
I prefer it before Divinity, which I do acknowledge to be the 
Queen of professions, and to which all the rest are as handmaids, 
but that in Divinity I saw no such great need. For had I written 
positively, there be so many books in that kind, so many com- 
mentators, treatises, pamphlets, expositions, sermons, that whole 
teams of oxen cannot draw them , and had I been as forward and 
ambitious as some others, I might have hajily printed a Sermon at 
jPat/i's Cross, a Sermon in St Mary's Oxon,' a Sermon in ChnsU 
Church, or a Sermon before the Right Honourable, Right Reverend, 
a Sermon before the Right Worshipful, a Sermon in Latin, in 
English, a Sermon with a name, a Sermon without, a Sermon, a 
Sermon, &c But I have been ever as desirous to sujipress my 
labovirs in this kind, as others have been to press and publish 
theirs To have written in controversy had been to cut off an 
Hydrds head,’ Its htem general^ one begets another, so many 
duplications, triplications, & swarms of questions, tn sacra bcllo hoc 
quod sith mucroue agttur,* that, having once begun, I should never 
make an end. One had much better, as Pope ^Alexander the 
Sixth long since observed, provoke a great Prmce than a begging 
Friar, a Jesuit, or a Seminary Priest, I will add, for tnexpugnabile 
genus hoc hominum, they are an irrefragable society, they must & 
will have the last word ; and that with such eagerness, imjiudence, 
abominable lying, falsifying, and bitterness m their questions they 
proceed, that as * he said, furorne ccecus, an raptt vis aertor, an 
culpa t responsum date. Blind fury, or error, or rashness, or what 
It is that eggs them, I know not. I am sure many times, which 
Austin' perceived long since, tempesiateconicntiontsserenttascariiaiis 
obnubilatur, with this tempest of contention the serenity of chanty 

P = Oxford 1 • Et inde catena quredam fit, quts haercdcs etiam ligat Cardan. 
[De Utilitate Lib in cap 15. J Hcinsius [■< See Erasmi Adagia, p 693 IlL 

1 itigation begets litigatjoii P In this sacred war which is fought with the point 
of the pen Hewsius Prtmerto J • Malle se bellum cum mngno pnncipe gererc, 
qii.'im cum uno ex fratrum meudicantium ordine. * Hor. Epod. fvli, in, 

» Epist 86, ad CabuUm Presb. ^ 
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is over-clouded, & there be too many spirits conjured up already 
in this kind in all sciences, and more than we can tell how to lay 
which do so furiously rage, and keep such a racket, that as '^Fabtu 
said, It had been much better for some of them to have been born dumb 
and altogether illiterate, titan so far to dote to their owu destruction 

At niolius fuerat non scnberc, naniquc tatcre 
Tutum semper ent. 

rit had been better not to wntc, for silence 
Is always safe ] 

'Tis a general fault, so Severtnus the Dane complains ’ in physick 
unhappy men as we are, we spend our days in unpt ofitable question. 

disputations, intricate subtleties, de land capnnd,’ about moon- 
shine in the water, leaving tn the mean time those chiefest treasures 
of nature untouched, wherein the best medicines for all manner oj 
diseases are to be found, do not only neglect them ourselves, biu 
hinder, condemn, forbid, and scoff at others, that are willing to enquire 
after them. These motives at this present have induced me to 
make choice of this medicinal subject 
If any physician m the mean time shall infer, Nt stilor ultra 
d epidam,*' and find himself grieved that 1 have intruded into his 
piofession, I will tell him in brief, 1 do not otherwise by them, 
than they do by us. If it be for tbeir advantage, I know many 
of their sect winch have taken orders in hope of a benefice, tis a 
common transition, and why not a melancholy divine, that can 
get nothing but by Simony, profess physick? Drusuinus an Italian 
(Crustanus, but coiruplly, Tnlhcmtiis calls him)’ because he was 
not fortunate tn hts practice, fotsook his piofession, and wilt after^ 
wards tn divinity. Marcthiis Ftcinus was scmel simul, a priest 
& a physiciali at once, & “ 7’. Linacre in his old age took orders. 
The Jesuits profess both at this time, divers of them permissu 
sitpcrtorum^ chirurgeons, panders, bawds, and midwives, && 


1 Lib 13. cap I. Mutos nosci, ct omni scieiiti.i (.giic sntius fuisset, qu&m sic 
in propriam pcrniiiuni ios.inirc ^ lufclix mortalitds ' InuUlilms qudistionibiis ac 
dibceptationibus vitam traducimus , naturo: principcs thesauros, in cjuibub gravissimee 
morborum niedicinm colloutse sunt, interim intactos rcbnquimus. Nlc ipsi solG'm 
rulinquiinus, sed et alios probibenius. impedimus, condemnamus, ludibrusquc 
afficimus r* Hor. 1 i8. 15. J [* Plm 35 10 36 g 83 het no cobbler go 
bi^ond his last] * Quod m pran miniinc fortunatus asset, medicmam rehquit, et 
ordinibiis initiates in Theologia postmodum scripsit. Gesner, Bibliotheca. * P. 
Jovitis [In Elogiis. cf. Desenptio Britannioe.] p By the periuissiun of their 
■upenorsa] 
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Many j)oor counlry-vicars, foi want of other means, are driven to 
their shifts ; to turn mountebanks, quacksalvers, empincks, and 
if our greedy patrons hold us to such hard conditions, as commonly 
they do, they will make most of us work at some trade, as Paul 
did, at last tdrn taskers, malsters, costermongers, graziers, sell Ale 
as some have done, or worse Howsoever, in undertaking this task, 
I hope I shall commit no great error or tndeem um^ if all be con- 
sidcred aright, I can vindicate myself with Georgius Jirunatus, and 
Hieronymus jfennmges, those two learned Divines , who (to borrow 
a line or two of mine * elder brother) drawn by a natural love, the 
one of futures and maps, ptospedives and choiogra pineal dehghts, 
writ that ample Theatre of Cities, the other to the study of genialo^ies, 
penned Theatrum Gencalogicum Or else I can excuse my studies 
with ■* Lessius the Jesuit in like case It is a disease of the soul on 
which I am to treat, and as much appertaining to a Divine as to a 
Physician , and who knows not what an agreement there is betwixt 
these two professions? A good Divine either is or ought to be a 
good physician, a spiritual physician at least, as our Saviour calls 
himself, and was indeed, Mat. 4. 23 ; Luke 5. 18 , Luke 7. 21. They 
differ but in object, the one of the body, the other of the soul, and 
use divers medicines to cure: one amends animani per eorpus* 
the other corpus per animauj as “our Regius Professor of Physic k 
well informed us in a learned lecture of his not long since. One 
hcljis the vices and passions of the soul, anger, lust, desperation, 
jiride, jiresumption, LT'c , by apjjlying the bjiiritual physick , as the 
other uses proper remedies in bodily diseases. ' Now this being a 
common infirmity of body and soul, and such a one that hath as 
much need of a spiritual as corporal cure, I could not find a fitter 
task to busy myself about, a more apiiosite theme, so necessary, so 
commodious, and generally concerning all sorts of men, that should 
so equally participate of both, and require a whole jiliysician. A 
Divine m this compound mixed malady can do little alone, a 
Physician in some kinds of melancholy much les^ both make an 
absolute cure. 

“*■ • Altcrius sic altera poscit opem. 


> M' W Burton, Prcfaco to his Descnptton of Leicestershire, printed at London 
by W J.iggnrd for I White, 1622 ’ In 1 lygiAstieon Ncque emm lix-c tiaetatio 

alien.i vidtri deliet A thcologo, Sc , ngitur de niorbo aniiiio. H 1 he soul through 
the body ] [‘ 'I lie body through the soul.] » L) Cla) ton in Coniitiis, anno i6«, 
* Hot. [Oe Arte I’octica, 410. 411.] 
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And ’tis proper to them both, and I hope not unbeseeming me, 
who am by my profession a Divine, and by mine inclination a 
Physician. I had Jupiter in my Sixth House ; I say with' Beroaldus, 
non sum medtcus, nec mediana prorsus expers^ in the theorick of 
physick 1 have taken some pains, not with an intent to practise, 
but to satisfy myself, which was a cause likewise of the first under- 
taking of this subject. 

If these reasons do not satisfy thee. Good Reader, as Alexander 
that bountiful Prelate sometime BisliopofZ;;/^ii/«,* when 
he had built six Castles, ad invidiam opens eluetidam, saith * Mr. 
Camden, to take away the envy of his work (which very words 
Nubngensts hath of Roger the rich Bishop of Salisbmy,^ wlio in 
Stephen's time built Sliei bot neQ.o&\\e^, and that oi Devises) to 
divert the scandal or imputation which might be thence inferred, 
built so many Religious Houses , if this my discourse be over medi- 
cinal, or savour too much of humanity, I promise thee that I will 
hereafter make thee amends m some treatise of divinity But this 
1 hope shall suffice, when you have more fully considered of the 
matter of this my subject, tent substratam, melancholy, madness, 
and of the reasons following, which were my chief motives, the 
generality ot the disease, the necessity of the cure, and the com- 
modity or common good that will arise to all men by the know- 
ledge of It, as shall at large ajipcar in the ensuing preface And 
1 doubt not but that m the end you will say with me, that to ana- 
tomi/,e this humour aught through all the members of this our 
Mici ocosmos, IS as gicat a task as to reconcile those chronological 
errors in the Assyrian monarchy, find out the quadrature of a 
circle, the creeks and sounds of the north-east or north-west 
p.issagcs, & all out as good a discovery as that hungry® Spaiuaid's 
of Ten a Audi alts Jncognila, as great a trouble as to pci feet the 
motion of Mars & Meiciiry, which so crucifies our Astronomeis, 
or to rectify the Giegortau Calendar I am so affected for my part, 
and hope as ’^'Theophrastus did by his Characters, that out pos- 

I Lib de pestil [® I am not a physician, and yet not altogether without know- 
ledge of physic ] pitpofl. 1123-1147] < In Ncwaik in Nottiiigh.ainshire Cuiii 
duo aKlihcassct CiistelU, nd tolleiul iin stnutioiiis invidum, ct oxpnndnm maciuain, 
duo institmt Cd’nobia, et collegib religiosis implcvit Bp ofS 1107- 1142 | » her- 
dinando de Quir anno 1612 Amstcidami impress » Prsefat ad thaiacteres, 
bperoenim (O Polycles) libeios nostros nieliores Hide futuios, quod istiusinodi rae- 
morias mandata reliqiicrimus, ex praecepfiset exeiHiibs nostiis ad vitani accommo- 
datis, ut cc in Je con igant. 
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ferity:, O friend Polycles, shall be the better for this which we have 
written, by correcting and rectifying what is amiss in themselves by 
our examples, and applying our precepts and cautions to their own use. 
As that great Captain Zisca would have a drum made of his skin 
when he was dead, because he thought the very noise of it would 
put his enemies to flight, I doubt not but that these following 
lines, when they shall be recited, or hereafter read, will drive away 
melancholy (though I be gone) as much as Zisca’s drum could 
terrify his foes.' Yet one caution let me give by the way to my 
present or future reader, who is actually melancholy, that he 
read not the * symptoms or prognosticks in this following tract, 
lest by applying that which he reads to himself, aggravating, 
appropriating things generally spoken to his own person (as 
melancholy men for the most part do), he trouble or hurt himself, 
and get in conclusion more harm than good I advise them 
therefore wanly to peruse that tract, lapides loquitur (so said 
Agnppa * de ore Phil) caivant lectores ne cerebrum tis excutiat.* 
I'he rest 1 doubt not they may securely read, and to their benefit. 
But I am over-tedious, I proceed. 

Of the necessity and generality of this which I have said, if any 
man doubt, I shall desire him to make a brief survey of the world, 
as ’ Cyprian advised Donaius, supposing himself to be transported 
to the top of some high mountain, and thence to behold the tumults 
and chances of this wavering loorld, he can't choose but either laugh 
at, or pity it. S Hterom, out of a strong imagination, being in the 
wilderness, conceived with himself that he then saw them dancing 
in Rome, and if thou shall either conceive, or climb to see, thou 
shall soon perceive that all the world is mad, that it is melancholy, 
dotes: that it is (nhicli Epiclithonius Cosmopolites expressed not 
many years since in a map) made like a fool’s head (with that 
Motto, Caput helleboro dignuni) ® a crared head, eavea stultomm, a 
fool’s Paradise, or, as Apollonius, a common prison of gulls, cheaters, 
flatterers, &c., and needs to be reformed. Strabo, in the Ninth 
Book of his Geography, ’compares Greece to the picture of a man, 

p Si*e Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, Book ix. chap iv.] • Part i. sect 3. 

* Prjcf I.r*ctoii P Cf Plautus, Aulularia, 11 1.29,30 lie speaks stones, and let 
his readers bew.are lest he break their headkj ' h,p 2, L 2 ad I>>natuin Paulis- 
per te credo subdnei in ardui montis vei ticem celsiorem, speculare inde lerum jacen- 
tmm facies, et oeiilis in diversa poirectis, fluctuaulis niundi turbines intueie, jam 
simul aiit ndebis .aut iniserebeiis, &o p Cf. PI rut Pscudol. Iv. vu 89. Ahead 
requiring belleboie.j P Cap 1. a.J 
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tvhich comparison of his Nic. Gerbelius, m his exposition of Sophi- 
anup map, approves ; the breast lies open from those Acroce- 
raunian hills in Epirus to the Suntan promontory in Atitca ; Paga 
& Megara are the two shoulders , that Isthmus 0/ Connth the 
neck, and Pdoponntsus the head. If this allusion hold, tis sure a 
mad head, Morea may be Maria ; and to speak what I think, the 
inhabitants of modern Greets swerve as much from reason & true 
religion at this day, as that Morea doth from the picture of a man. 
Examine the rest in like sort, and you shall find that Kingdoms 
and Provinces are melancholy, cities and families, all creatures, 
vegetal, sensible, and rational, that all sorts, sects, ages, conditions, 
are out of tune, as in Cehel Table, ^omnes etrorem btbunt, before 
they come into the world, they are intoxicated by error’s cup, from 
the highest to the lowest have need of physick, and those parti- 
cular actions in Seneca^ where father & son prove one another 
mad, may be general, Porctus Uiiio shall plead against us all. 
For indeed who is not a fool, melancholy, mad ? — ^ Qt/t ml mohtur 
tnepte, who is not brain-sick ? Folly, melancholy, madness, are but 
one disease, delirium is a common name to all. Alexander 
Gordontus, Jason Pratensis, Savonarola, Guianenus, Montaltus, 
confound them as differing seeundum magts minus, so doth 
David, Psal 37 5 , 1 said unto the fools, deal not so madly, & ’twas an 
old S/wrff/ paradox, omnes stuUos tnsanire,' all fools are mad, though 
some madder than others And who is not a fool ? Who is free from 
melancholy ? Who is not touched more or less in habit or disposi- 
tion? If in disposition, til dtsponfwn beget habits, if they persevere, 
saith Plutarchl hab'iis either are or turn to diseases. 'Tis the same 
which Tully maintains in the Second of his Tusculans^ omnium tn- 
stpientnm antmt in morbo sunt, Of perturbatorum, fools are sick, and 
all that are troubled m mind • for what is sickness, but as ' Gregory 
Tholosanus defines it, a dissolution or perturbation of the bodily league 
which health combines. And who is not sick, or ill disposed? In 
whom doth not passion, anger, envy, discontent, fear, and sorrow, 
reign? Who labours not of this disease? Give me but a little 
leave, & you shall see by what testimonies, confessions, arguments, 

P V. 3 ] • Controv. 1 . a. cont 7, & I 6. cont. • Horatius, [A. P. 140.] 

* Uor. Sat li 3 D.tmasippus Stoicus probnt oinnos stultos tnsanire. ® Sympos. 
lib. s c. 6. Aniini aiTcctiones, si diutius inha‘ream. pravos generant habitus, 
p Cap. V memoiiter 1 r Lib a8 cap. i Synt art mir. Morbus nihil est ahud 
qiiain clissolutio qua'dain iic perturbatio fiederis in corpore existentis, stciiC rt 
sanitas est consentientis Iiene corporis coiisuininatio qusedam. 
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I will evince it, that most men are mad, that they had as n^ch 
need to go a pilgrimage to the Anticyra (as in * Siraio^s time they 
did) as in our days they run to Compostella, our Lady of Sic/iem* 
or Loretto, to seek for help ; that it is like to be as prosperous a 
voyage as that of Guiana^ and that there is much more need of 
Hellebore than of Tobacco 

That men are so misafTected, melancholy, mad, giddy-headed, 
hear the testimony of Solomon, Heel. 2 12. And I turned to 
behold wudom, madness, and folly, Gr‘c And ver. 23. All his days 
are sorrow, hts travail gnef, his heatt taketh not rest in iheni,s;ht. 
So that take melancholy in what sense you will, properly or im- 
properly, in disposition or habit, for pleasure or for pain, dotage, 
discontent, fear, sorrow, madness, for pait, or all, truly, or meta- 
phorically, ’tis all one Laughter itself is madness according to 
Solomon, and, as S. Paul hath it, worldly sorrow btini^s death.* 
The hearts of the sons of men are evil, viaiiness ts in their heat ts 
while they livt, Eecl 9 3. Wise men themselves are no better, Ecc. 
I 18. In the multitude of wisdom is much grief, he that in- 
cieaseth wtidom increaseth sorrow. Cap 2. 17. He hated life itself, 
nothing pleased him, he hated his labour, all, as ' he concludes, is 
sot row, gtief, vaniiv, vexation of spirit And though he were the 
wisest man in the world, sancluai turn sapienttce, ik had v/isdom in 
abundance, he will not vindicate himself, or justify his own actions. 
Suiely I am more foolish than any man, and have not the under- 
standing of a man in me. Pro. 30 2 Be they Stlomon’s words, or 
the words of Agur, the son of Jakeli, they are canonical. David, 
a man after God’s own heart, confesseth as much of himself, Ps 
73. 21, 22 So foolish was I &• ignorant, I was even as a beast 
before thee: and conileinns all for fools, Ps 53. & 32 9. & 49 20. 
He compares them to beasts, hotses and mules, in which there is no 
understanding I'he Apostle Paul accuseth himself in like sort, 2 
Cor. XI. 21 1 would you would suffer a little my foolishness, J 

speak foolishly. The whole head is sick, saith Esay, and the heart 
ts heavy. Cap. i. 5 , and makes lighter of them than of oxen and 
asses, the ox knows his owner, 6^t. Read [also] Deut. 32. 6 ; 
fer. 4 Amos, 3. i , Rphes 5 6. Be not mad, be not deceived, foolish 
Galatians, who hath bewitched you I* How often arc they branded 

i Lib. 9 Gmgr fcip 111 §3] Plurcs olim genfes rainj-ilimt illuc s.initatis 
cnisA 1 “ In the Low C oiintnps .See Lipsius, Diva Virgo Siilu-micnsis ] I* Pos- 
sibly Guinea ] 2 Cor. vii 10 J • Isrclus 11 26. [<• Oal iii i ] 
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with this epithet of madness and folly ! No word so frequent 
amongst the Fathers of the Church and Divines ; you may see what 
an ojiinion they had of the world, and how they valued men’s actions. 

I know that we think far otherwise, and hold them most part 
wise men that are m authority. Princes, Magistrates, rich men,‘ 
they are wise men born, all Politicians and Statesmen must needs 
be so, for who dare speak against them ? And on the other, so 
corrupt IS our Judgement, we esteem wise and honest men fools. 
Which Demoattus well signified 111 an Kpistle of his to Hippocrates •. 
the ’ Ahdtntes account virtue madness, and so do most men living. 
Shall I tell you the reason of it? 'Foitune and Virtue, Wisdom 
and Folly, their seconds, upon a time contended in the Olympicks , 
every man thought that Fortune and Folly would have the worst, 
and pitied their cases. But it fell out otherwise. Fortune was 
blind and cared not where she stroke, nor whom, without laws, 
andabatarum instar, Sr^c ‘ Folly, rash and inconsiderate, esteemed 
as little what .she said or did Vi/fue and JVndom gave’ place, 
were hissed out, and exploded by the common people. Folly and 
Fottuue admiied, & so are all their followers eier since. Knaves 
and fools commonly fare and deserve best in worldlings’ eyes & 
oiunions. Many good men have no better fate in their ages. 
Ailnsh, I Stxm 21. 14, \\e\<\ David for a mad man ^F.lisha&i the 
rest were no otherwise esteemed, David was derided of the com- 
mon jieople, /’j 71 6. T am become a monstci to many. And 
generally we are accounted fools for Christ, 1 iv 10 IVefooli 
tliou}'Jit Ills life madness, and his end 1011110111 Iwnoiit, Wisd 5. 4. 
Christ and his Apostles were censuied in like sent, Joh 10. Mar. 
3 Acts, 26. And so were all Christians in ’'Pliny's fuerunt 
aln similis dementne, Is^c , and called not long after," vesanue 
sectatores, eveiiores homtntnn, poUiiti novatoi cs, fanalici, canes, male- 
pci, vencfici, Galitcei homuncioms, &nc^ ’Tis an ordinary thing 
with us to account honest, devout, orthodox, divine, religious, 
plain-dealing men, idiots, asses, that cannot or will not he and 

1 Jure hacreditario sipcre jubentur Euphormio S-ityr CPart iv cap iv memo 
ntei ] a Apiid quos virtus ins.ini.i & fuior e'.se rln-ilur ■< Calcasmnus, Apol 
mirabantur, piilantcs lUisiuu in stultilnni .Swl prxtcr cxpii t.itiunrin ii's 
cvi nit Audax stuUiti.i 111 p.'im in uit, &c ilUa ccilit irrisa, l\. pliircs hinc lialx-t spi 1 1- 
torrs stuUiti i Huron aclv Kclvidiuin, 3 , contra Jovinianum, 1 ar ) *> Non 

C".t rcspomlrndiim <!tiilto srciindum stiiltitiam [I’rov xwi 4 ] « 2 Reg 7, 

I I.ib 10 ep 97 s Ann <P *78 I"' lollowtis of iii.-idncss, upsetteis of men, 

VICIOUS innovators, fanatics, dog:,, evil-doas. poisoners, Oaliltean nianiiikin5.J 
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dissemble, shift, flatter, accommodare se adeum locum ubi nati sunt, 
make good bargains, supplant, thrive, patronis tnservire, sollennes 
ascendetidi modos apprehenderc^ bcges, mores, consnetudines recti obser- 
vare, candidi laudare, fortiter defendere, sentenhas amplecti, dubt- 
tare de nullis, credere omnta, acctpere omnia, nthtl reprehendere, cetera- 
que qtiat promoUonem fenini seatrtlafern, qum sine ambage feh- 
ccm reddunt hominem, veti sapientem, apud nos , * that cannot 
temporize as other men do,'* hand and take bribes, &c, but fear 
God, and make a conscience of their doings. But the Holy Ghost, 
that knows bettei how to judge, he calls them fools The fool hath 
said in his heait, Ps. 53 i And their ways utter their folly, Ps. 
49. 13 For what can be more mad, than for a little worldly plea- 
sin e to procure unto themselves eternal punishment ? As Gregory and 
others inculcate unto us. 

Yea, even all those great philosophers the world hath ever had 
in admiration, whose works we do so much esteem, that gave pre« 
cepts of wisdom to others, inventors of Arts and Sciences, Socrates 
[declared] the wisest man of his time by the Oracle of Apollo* 
whom his two Scholars, * Plato and 'Xenophon, so much extol and 
magnify with those honourable titles, best and wisest of all mortal 
men, the happiest, and most just , & as“ Alcilnades incomparably 
commends him , Achilles was a worthy man, but Brasidas and 
others were as worthy as himself; Anterior and Nestor were as 
good as Pericles, and so of the rest; but none present, before or 
after Soaates, nemo refer um nequeeorurn qtii nunc sunt, ’were ever 
such, will match, or come near him. Those,, seven wise men of 
Greece, those British Druids, Indian Brachmanni, ^Ethiopian 
Gymnosophists, Magi of the Persians, Apollonius, of whom Philo- 
stratus, non doclus, led natus sapiens, wise from his cradle, Epicurus 
so much admired by his Scholar Lucretius , 

[1 Cut their coat accordin;; to their doth ] Fawn upon their patrons, practise 
the usual arts of cliinoing, duly observe laws, manners, customs, praise candully 
detend through thick and thin, assent to opinions, doubt .about nothing, believe 
everything, stand everything, blame nothing, and do all the other things which bnng 
promotion and securiW, and without roundabout ways make a man happy and 
tnily wise amongst us J ^ Qms msi mentis mops, &a [Ovid, A A 1 46s ] * Quid 
ilisanius quani pro momentanea feliatatc sternis te manLiparc suppliuis? [St 
Greg Moralmm, lib v cap xl 1 [i* Pansanias, i 22 ] [• In fine Phtedoms. 

Hic finis fuit amici nostn, o Udiecrates, nostro quidem judicio omnium qnos 
esperti sunius optimi & .apprimc sapientissirai, & justissiini r Xenop 1 4 de 
dictis Sotiatis nd fineni T .ilis fuit Socrates, qiiem omnium optimum & felicissimura 
statuam * Lib. 25 Platoiiis I omivio. [* None of the ancieuts or of those who 
now .ire.] 
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Qui genus humanum mgenio superavit, & omnes 
Perstnnxit Stellas, exortus ut aethenus SoL^ 

Whose wit excell'd the wits of men ns far 
As the Sun rising doth obscure a Star, 

Or that so much renowned Ehnpedocles. 

* Ut vix humnna videatur stirpe creatus, 

[That he scarce seems to be of mortal stock.] 

All those of whom we read such ^hypetbclical atlogiums, as of 
ArtsMle, that he was wisdom itself in the abstract, *a miracle of 
nature, breathing libraries, as JSunaptus of Longinus^ lights of 
nature, giants for wit, quintessence of wit, divine spirits, eagles m 
the clouds, fallen from heaven, gods, spirits, lamps of the world, 
dictators, 

Nulla ferant talem secla futura virum 
[No future ages wilt produce such men ] 

monarchs, miracles, superintendents of wit and learning, Oceamis, 
Phofntx, A //as, Mons/t urn, por/en/utn /lotmms, ot bis tinnier si musaum, 
u/lniius /tuniancp natura couaius, rtaiura: maritus* 

meru6 cui doctior orbis 

Submissis dofett fascibus impenum 
rio whom the learned world destivcdly 
Lxiwcring tlic tasces brings imperial sway.] 

As ^Eltatt writ of Protagoras and Gorgias, we may say of them all, 
tantum ti sapten/ibns alifueriint, quantum d ruts t>uen^ they were 
children in respect, infants, not eagles but kites, novices, illiterate, 
euHur/a sapientue And although they were the wisest, and most 
admired in their age, as he censured Alexander, 1 do them, there 
were 10,000 in his army as worthy Captains (had they been in place 
of command) as valiant as himself, there were myriads of men wiser 
in those days, & yet all short of what they ought to be * Lactantius, 
in his Book of Wisdom, proves them to be dizzards, fools, asses, 
mad-men, so full of absurd and ridiculous tenents and brain-sick 
positions, that to his thinking never any old woman or sick person 

[I Lucretius, III 1043,1944.] * Lucretius, [1 733] > Anaxagoras olim mens dictus 
ubantiquis, * Regulanaturm, nnturxmiracmuni.ipsaeruditio, d.'nmonium hominis, 
sol scientiarum, mare.sophia, antistes literarum ftsapientice, ntS^ioppuisolim de 
& lleinsius Aquila in nubibus, Imperatorliteratomm, coluinen Iitei arum, abyssus 
Piuditionis, ocellus Euiopie, Scaliger. [“ Porphyr. imtio ] [» Oroanus, Phceiiix, 
Atlas, a marvel and wonder of a man, the museum (tf the whole world, the last 
effort of hunuin nature, the husband of nature | U Var Ilist Lib 1 § 23, me- 
moriter 1 * Lib 3 de sap c 17 & 20 Omnes Philosophi aut stulti aut insani; 
nulla anus, nullus spgrr, ineptiCis deliraviL 
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doted worse. * Democnlus took all from Leuetppus, and left, saith 
he, thetnhtriiance of Im folly to Epicurus,® insamentis dum sapuntta. 
The like he holds of Plato, Aristippus, and the rest, making 
no difference ‘ hetikjixt them and leasts, saving that they could speak 
TheodoreP in his tract Be Cur Grcec Affect manifestly evinces as 
much of Socrates, whom though that Oracle of Apollo confirmed 
to be the wisest man then living,® and saved him from the plague, 
whom 2,000 years have admired, of whom some will as soon 
speak evil as of Christ, yet re veto “ he was an illiterate idiot, as 
Ai istophanes'' calls him, ttnsor dr* ambitiosus,* as his Master 
Andotle terms him, sciirra AtheusP as Zem, an ’“enemy to all 
arts & sciences, as Athemeus, to I’hilosophers & Travellers, an 
ojiinionative ass, a caviller, a kind of Pedant , for his manners, as 
Theod. describes him, a Sodomite, &\\ Atheist, (so convict 

by Anytm) tracuudus ebtius, dicax,'‘ Csc-e a pot companion, by 
Plato's own confession,''* a sturdy drinker and that of all others 
he was most sottish, a very nmd-inan in his actions and opinions. 
Pythagoras was jiart philosopher, part magician, or part witth. If 
you desire to hear more of Apollonius, a great wise man, 
sometime parallel’d by Juhatt the Apostate to Christ, I refer you 
to that learned tract of Eusebius against Hierocles, & for them all 
to Lucian's Pimitor, Icaiomenippiis, Necyomantia : their actions, 
opinions, in gcneial wcie so prodigious, absurd, ridiculous, which 
they broached and mamtamed, their books and elaborate treatises 
were full of dotage, which hilly ad Atticum long since observed, 
dilirant plerumque scnploies tti Itbris silts," their lives being opjio^ite 
to their words, they commended iiorerty to others, and were 
most covetous themselves, extolled love and peace, and yet 
persecuted one another with virulent hate and malice. They 
could give piecepts for verse and prose, but not a man of them (as 
Seneca tells them home) could moderate his affections Their 
musick did shew us flebiles modos, dne how to rise and fall, but 
they could not so contain themselves as in adversity not to make a 


1 Democritus, & Leiicippo iloetus, haeroiliuiti’in stultitire rcliqiiit Epicuro. 
*nor Oil 1.34 s ^ Niliil interest inter bos & beslKis nisi quod loquantiir DeSap. 
t 1:6 c 8 * t .1]) devirt [> bcc Pausmias, 1 za ] [<• In reality] r Nil) [104, 
1465 ] & Kains, 1,1491 ] [“A mocker and ambitious ] [• An Attic buffoon ] 

i" Omnium diseiplinarum ignarus n Pulcliroium adolcscentum causa frequenter 
g) mnasiiim obib.it, &c p- IIot-temiXTed, and adiunkard, and prater J [H Con- 
viviuin, ad fin ] Writers geneiallyi.ivp in then books ] W Seneca, Sets rotunda 
metiri, sed nun tuum aniinnn. [Epistle 88, § J 
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lamentable tone They will measure ground by Geometry, set 
down limits, divide and subdivide, but cannot yet prescribe 
quantum homtm satis^ or keep within compass of reason and 
discretion They can square circles, but understand not the 
state of their own souls, describe nght lines and crooked, &c., but 
know not what is right m this life, quid tn vita rectum sit i^rant; 
so that, as he said, 

Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis dcstinet omncm.i 

I think all the Auttcyra will not restore them to their wits. * If 
these men now that held *' Zcuodotud heart. Crated liver, Epictctnd 
lanthorn,* were so sottish, and had no more brains than so many 
beetles, what shall we think of the commonalty ? what of the rest ? 

Yea, but will you infer, that is true of heathens, if they be 
conferred with Chi istians, i Cor 3 19. The unsdom of this wot Id 
IS Jooltshness with God, earthly and dei'thsh, as James calls it, 3 15. 
They wete vatu in their tmaginatiom, and their foolish heart was 
full of darkness, Rom. i. 21, 22. When they professed themselves 
ji'tse, [_they] became fools. Their nitty works are admired here on 
earth, whilst their souls are tormented m hell fire In some sense 
Clitistiani Crassiani, Christians are Crassians, and if compared to 
that wisdom, no better than fools Quts est sapiens?^ Solus dens, 
Pyfhagotas replies, God is only svisc, Rom 16. [27 ] J’aul deter- 
mines only good, as Austin well contends,’' and no man living can 
be justified in liis sight God looked down ftom heaven upon the 
chililrin of men to see If any did underslaiid, Psalm 53. 2, 3, but all 
aie corrupt, err. Rom 3 12 None doth good, no not one. Job 
aggravates this, 4 18. Behold he found no stedfaslncss, in hts 
servants, and laid folly upon his angels, 19 Hosu nuuh more on 
them that dwell in houses of clay ' In this sense we are all as 
fools, and the "Scripture alone is arx Mtnervae^ we and our 
writings are shallow and impeifect But I do not so mean , even 
ill our ordinary dealings we are no belter than fools. All our 
actions, as Pliny told Trajan, upbraid us of folly, our whole 
course of life is but matter of laughter . we are not soberly wise ; 

[1 Wliat IS sulTiucnt for a man ] [* Hor Sat 11 in 83 ] • Ab ulienbus sapicntia 
lacciti Ciccntin. non possiiiit ' Cor Zcnudoti & jiLur Cintctis [® See Lucian, 
Atlversus Incloctum, §13] 1 .® Who is wise’] l Lib de lint boni. 

* llicprofundissinuEbophiaelodiniB I" Minerva’s tower.] w Panegyr. Trajano 
Omnes octionei esprobrare stultitiam victentur. 
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and the world itself, which ought at least to be wise by reason of 
his antiquity, as ^Hugo de Prato Plondo.'Ki\[ have it, semper 
slullizat, is every day more foolish than other; the more it ts 
whipped, the worse it is, and as a child, will still be crowned with 
roses and flowers. We are apish in it, asim hipedes^ & every place 
IS full inversorum Apuleiorum, of metamorphosed and two-legged 
asses, inversorum Silenorum,^ childish, pmen instar bimuli, tremuld 
patris doimientis in ulud* Jovtanus Ponianus, Antonio Dial. 
brings in some laughing at an old man, that by reason of his age 
was a little fond, but as he admonisheth there, ne ntiiens, mi 
Iwspes, dt hoc sene, marvel not at him only, for tota htec civitas 
delirium, all our town dotes in like sort, ’we are a company of 
fools Ask not with him in the Poet, Larvee hunc intemperice 
insantueque actant settemi What madness ghosts this old man, 
but what madness ghosts us all? For we are, ad unum omnes, 
all mad, semel insanivtmus omnes' not once, but always so, 6^ 
senul, <5^ simiil, dr* semper, ever and altogether as bad as he ; & 
not senex bis puer* deltra anusp but say it of us all, semper pitert, 
young & old, all dote, as Lactanims proves out of Seneca, Sc no 
difference betwixt us and children, saving that, majora Ittdimiis, 6* 
^tatidtonbiis pupis, they play with babies of clouts & such toys, 
we sport with greater baubles We cannot accuse or condemn 
one another, being faulty ourselves, deliramcnta loqueiis^" you talk 
idly, or as ^'Altcio upbraided Demea, msann, aufer ie,'‘ for we are as 
mad our own selves, and it is hard to say which is the worst. Nay, 
tis universally so, 

w Vitaiii ri-git fortuna, nun bcipicntia. 

When '*Socrafes had taken gieat pains to find out a wise man, 
and to that purpose had consulted with philosophers, poets, 
artificers, he concludes all men were fools; and though it 
procured him both anger and much envy, yet in all companies 


1 Ser 4 m dotni PeiI, Mundus qui ob anticjuitatcra deberet ei,sp sa|>iuns, semixir 
ttultizat, et tiulhs flagdiis .iltcr.itur, sed, ut puer, vult rosis ct flonbus coionari 
[■' Asbcs on two legi ] Of Apulrmscs and bilenuses tliat have been metamor- 
phosed 1 [♦ Catullus, xvii 12, 13 Like a two year old baby-boy, sleeping on his 
father's trembling arm ] > Insanum tc omnes pucri clamantque pucllac Hor [S,it, 
II ill 130] • Plautus Aulular [tv iv 15] [r Baptists Mantiunus, EoL ij 
[* Cratin in Meincke Fr 5 16 An old man is twice a boy ] I* An old woman 
IS mad 1 [W Plaut Capt 111 iv 66 1 u Adelph art 5, seen. 8, [14 ] [“ You are 
mad, take yourself ofl ] •• Telly Tusc s [cap. 9, Fortune, not wisdom, governs our 
b\cs,] 1 * rUito, .^pologu Socratis, [22 A.] 
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he would openly profess it. When Supputius, in Fan/anus,'- 
had travelled all over Europe to confer with a wise man, he 
relumed at last without his errand, and could find none. Cardan * 
concurs with him, Fe7v there are (for otight I can perceive) 
well in their wits. So doth * Tally, I see every thing to be done 
foolishly and unadvisedly. 

nil. sinihtroisum, hic duxtruisum, iiims utnque 
Error, sed vanis illudit partibus ouines,* 

Onu I eels to this, anotlitr to that wall, 

* 1 IS the same enur tlut deludes them all 

’They dote all, but not alike, Moii/a yop vu irdaty hfioUi, not in 
the same kind One is covetous, a second lascivious, a thud ambitious, 
a fourth envious, etc , as Damasipfus the Sioick hath well illus- 
trated in the poet, 

• Uc-iiiiunt omnes acqu6 ac tu. 

[All dote as much as you.] 

Tis an inbred malady m every one of us, there is seminaiium 
stu/fitue, a seminary of folly, which, if it be stvred up, or get ahead, 
will run in infinitum, 6- infinitely vanes, as we ourselves are 
severally addicted, s.uth "'Balthasar Castitio cannot so easily be 
rooted out, It takes such fast hold, as Tully holds, alto: radices 
sluHituelf so’ we are bred, and so we continue. Sonic say there be 
two mam defects of wit, error and ignorance, to which all others are 
reduced , by ignorarvt e we know not tilings necessary, by error we 
know them falsely Ignorance is a privation, error a positive act. 
hrom ignorance comes vice, from error heresy, &c. But make 
how many kinds you will, divide and subdivide, few men are free, 
or that do not impinge on some one kind or other. '"Sic plerumqite 
agitat stiiltos inscitia, as he that examines his own and other men’s 
actions shall find. 

1 Ant Di.n! > Lib 3. de sap Pauu ut video same mentis sunt * Slulti & 
Ini-.iute omnia agi video [Ad AUiluiii, vi 10} Ilur bat 11 3 50, 51 ] 
c Insania non omnibus cadom, Er.isiii LAd.ig 949,950! Nemo mortaliuiii qui non 
aliqua in re desipit, licet alius alio morbo Uboret, nic libidinis, ille avantise, 
niiibitionls, invidiec ‘Hor. Saba 3 [47 I'Lib i DeAuIico [p 34, ed 1603.] 
Kst m unoquoque nostrum scminarium aliquod stultituc, quod si quando excitetur, 
in infinitum facili excrescit [* Tusc. m 6. 13 [Cic has stirpes aol r N,B,] Deep 
aic the roots of folly.] * Primaque lux vitae prima errons erat. 1* Tibullus. Stuld 
pmucrcuntdlcs, [1. 4, 34.] '1 heir w its arc a wool-gathering. Sofools commonly dota 
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Charon' in Lucan, as he wittily feigns, was conducted by 
Mercury to such a place, where he might see all the world at 
once , after he had sufficiently viewed, and looked about, Mercury 
would needs know of him what he had observed. He told him 
that he saw a vast multitude, and a promiscuous, their habitations 
like mole-hills, the men as emmets, he could discern Cities like so 
many hires of Bees, wherein er'ety Bee had a sting, they did 
nought but sting one another, some domineering like Hornets, bigger 
than the rest, some like filching wasps, others as drones. Over their 
heads were hovering a confused company of perturbations, hope, 
fear, anger, avarice, ignorance, &c and a multitude of diseases 
hanging, which they still pulled on their pates Some were 
brawling, some fighting, riding, running, sollieitc ambientes, calltdi 
Ititganles,' for toys, and trifles, and such momentany things , their 
Towns and Provinces mere factions, rich against poor, poor 
against rich, nobles against artificers, they against nobles, and so 
the rest In conclusion, he condemned them all for mad-men, 
fools, idiots, asses, O stulti, qttecnam hcec est amentia ^ O fools, O 
niad-men, he exclaims, insana stadia, insaut labor es, <Vr. Mad 
endeavours, mad actions, mad, mad, mad, ^0 seclum insapiens 
&■' tnfaceium, a giddy headed age Heraclitus the Philosopher, 
out of a serious meditation of men’s lives, fell a weeping, and 
with continual tears bewailed their misery, madness, and folly. 
Dcmociitus on the other side burst out a laughing, their whole life 
seemed to him so iidiculous, and he was so far carried with this 
ironical passion, that the cituens of Ahdera look him to be mad, 
and sent therefore Embassadors to Hippocrates the physician, that 
he would exercise his skill uiion him. Put the story is set down 
at large by Hippocrates, in his Epistle to Damagetus, whii h because 
It IS not impertinent to this discourse, I will insert verhatim 
almost, as it is delivered by Hippocrates himself, with all the 
circumstances belonging unto it. 

When Hippocrates was now come to Abdera, the people of the 
City came flocking about him, some weeping, some intrcating of 
him that he would do his best After some little repast, he went 
to see Hemocritns, the people following him, whom he found (as 
before) in his garden in the suburbs all alone,‘ sitting upon a stone 

1 Dial. fCIiaron, vel] t ontcniplantcs Anxiously c.-invassiii};, cunningly Iiti- 
gating] * Catullus, [xliii 8] < bub ramosaplatanosedcntcm, solum, discaJceatum, 
super Ikpidcm, valdc pallidum ac macilcntuni, promissn baiba, librum super 
l[eDibus nalicntcm. 
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under a plant tree, without hose or shoes, with a book on hts knees, 
cutting up sa'eial beasts, and busy at his study. The multitude 
stood gazing round about to see the congress. Hippociates, after 
a little pause, saluted him by his name, whom he resaluted, 
ashamed almost that he could not call him likewise by his, or that 
he had forgot it. Hippocrates demanded of him what he was 
doing. He told him that he was ' busy in mtting up several beasts, 
to find out the cause of madness and melancholy. Hippocrates com- 
mended his work, admiring his happiness and leisure And why, 
quoth Hemoaitus, have not you that leisure? Because, replied 
Ihppocrates, domestic affairs hinder, necessary to be done for our- 
sehes, neighbours, friends, — expenses, diseases, frailties and 
mortalities which happen, — wife, children, servants, & such busi- 
nesses that deprive us of our time At this speech Democritus 
profusely laughed, (his friends and the people standing by weep- 
ing in the mean time, and lamenting his madness.) Hippocrates 
asked the reason why he laughed He told him at the vanity and 
fopperies of the time, to see men so empty of all virtuous actions, 
to hunt so far after gold, having no end of ambition ; to take such 
infinite pains for a little glory, and to be favoured of men ; to 
make such deep mines into the earth for gold, and many times to 
find nothing, with loss of their lives and fortunes. Some to love 
dogs, others horses, some to desire to be obeyed in many pro- 
vinces,'* and yet themselves will know no obedience. ■■ Some to 
love their wives dearly at first, and after a while to forsake and 
hate them, begetting children with much care & cost for their 
education, yet when they grow to man’s estate,' to despise, neglect 
and leave them naked to the world’s mercy. ‘ Do not these be- 
haviours express their intolerable folly? When men live in peace, 
they covet war, detesting quietness, “deposing Kings, and advanc- 
ing others in their stead, murdering some men to beget children 
of their wives. How many strange humours are in men 1 When 
they are poor and needy, they seek nches, and when they have 
them, they do not enjoy them, but hide them under ground, or 
else wastefully spend them. O wise HtppocrcUes, I laugh at such 

1 De furore, mani.-i, melnncholm scribo, ut sciam quo pacto in hominibus gigna- 
tiii, ri,it, crescat, cumuletur, nunikatur, li.pc, inquit, aniinalia qux‘ vicles propterea 
seco, noil Ui'i opera perosus wd fellis bilisque naturam disquirens 2 Auit 1 i. m 
Urn Junienti & servi tui obscqinum iigide pobtuUs, & lu nullum piasstas aliii, nec 
ipbi Deo 2 U\ores ducuiit mox foras ejiciunt, ♦ I^eros amant, luox fastidmnt. 
* Quid hoc ab insania deest? • Rege<! chgiint, deponunt. 

E 
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things being done, but much more when no good comes of them, 
& when they are done to so ill purpose. There is no truth or 
justice found amongst them, for they daily plead one against 
another,' the son against the father and the mother, brother 
against brother, kindred and friends of the same quality, and all 
this for riches, whereof after death they cannot be possessors. 
And yet notwithstanding they will defame & kill one another, 
commit all unlawful actions, contemning God & men, friends & 
country. They make great account of many senseless things, 
esteeming them as a great part of their treasure, statues, pictures, 
and such like moveables, dear bought, & so cunningly wrought, as 
nothing but speech wanteth in them,* & yet they hate living 
persons speaking to them.* Others affect difficult things ; if they 
dwell on firm land, they will remove to an island, and thence to 
land again, being no way constant to their desires They com- 
mend courage & strength in wars, & let themselves be conqueied 
by lust and avarice ; they are in brief, as disordered in their minds, 
as ThersiUs was in his body.* And now, methiiiks, 0 most 
worthy Hippocrates, you should not reprehend my laughing, per- 
ceiving so many fooleries in men ; for no ‘ man will mock his own 
folly, but that which he seeth in a second, & so they justly mock 
one another. The drunkard calls him a glutton, whom he knows 
to be sober. Many men love the sea, others husbandry j briefly 
they cannot agree in their own trades & professions, much less in 
their lives and actions. 

When Hippocrates heard these words so relidily uttered, without 
premeditation, to declare the world’s vanity, full of ridiculous 
contrariety, he made answer, that necessity compelled men to 
rnany such actions, and divers wills ensuing from divine permis- 
sion, that we might not be idle, seeing nothing is so odious to 
them as sloth ^ & negligence. Besides, men cannot foresee 
future events, in this uncertainty of human affairs ; they would 
not so marry, if they could foretell the causes of their dislike and 
separation ; or parents, if they knew the hour of their children’s 
death, so tenderly provide for them ; or an husbandman sow, if he 
thought there would be no mcrease; or a merchant adventure to 


> Contra parentes, ftatres, cures perpetuo rixantur, & inimicitias aaunt. * Idola 
manimata amant, animata odio babent, sic pontiGcii. » Credo equidem vivos 
diiMiit A marmore vuUus (.Virg A'n vi 849.] [* See Homer, IliadV li. aia-aio 1 
■ buam stultitiam perspicit uemo^ sed alter aiterum dendet. ^ * 
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sea, if he foresaw shipwreck'; or be a magistrate, if presently to be 
deposed. Alas, worthy Detnocrtltat every man hopes the best, 
and to that end he doth it, and therefore no such cause, or ridicu- 
lous occasion, of laughter 1 

Democritus, hearing this poor excuse, laughed again aloud, per- 
ceiving he wholly mistook him, and did not well understand what 
he had said concerning perturbations and tranquillity of the mind ; 
insomuch that, if men would govern their actions by discretion 
and providence, they would not declare themselves fools, as now 
they do, and he should have no cause of laughter ; but (quoth he) 
they swell in this life, as if they were immortal and demi-gods, for 
want of understanding. It were enough to make them wise, if 
they would but consider the mutability of this world, and how it 
wheels about, nothing being firm and sure. He that is now 
.above, to-morrow is beneath ; he that sate on this side to-day, to- 
morrow is hurled on the other . and, not considering these matters, 
they fall into many inconveniences and troubles, coveting things 
of no profit, and thirsting after them, tumbling headlong into 
many calamities. So that if men would attempt no more than 
what they can bear, they should lead contented lives, &, learning 
to know themselves, would limit their ambition,' they would per- 
ceive then that Nature 'hath enough without seeking such super- 
fluities, & unprofitable things, which bring nothing with them but 
grief and molestation. As a fat body is more subject to diseases, 
so are nch men to absurdities and fooleries, to many casualties 
and cross inconveniences There are many that take no heed 
what happeneth to others by bad conversation, & therefore over- 
throw themselves in the same manner through their own fault, not 
foreseeing dangers manifest These are things (O more than 
mad, quoth he) that give me matter of laughter, by suffering the 
pains of your impieties, as your avarice, envy, malice, enormous 
villanies, mutinies, unsatialile desires, conspiracies, and other in- 
curable vices, besides your’ dissimulation and hypocrisy, bearing 
deadly hatred one to the other, and yet shadowing it with a good 
face, flying out into all filthy lusts, and transgressions of all laws, 
both of nature and civility. Many things, which they have left off. 


I Dpnique sit finis qtiaerrndi, cumque habeas plus. Pauperism metuas minus, ft 
fimie laborem Incipias, pai tis quod avebas, iiteic. lloi [bat i i 92-94.] 
tarn vapido servas sub pectore vutpi-ni [Pers v 117 J h.t cum vulpe poEltus 
panter vulpinaner. Cretizandura cum Crete. [Erasm. Adag. 81, Sa.] 
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after a while they fall to again, husbandry, navigation, and leave 
again, fickle and unconstant as they are. When they are young, 
they would be old, and old, young. * Princes commend a private 
hfe, private men itch after honour: a magistrate commends a 
quiet life, a quiet man would be in his office, and obeyed as he 
is : and what is the cause of all this, but that they know not them- 
selves? Some delight to destroy, *one to build, another to spoil 
one country to enrich another and himself. “ In all these things 
they are like children, in whom is no judgment or counsel, and 
resemble beasts, saving that beasts are better than they, as being 
contented with nature * When shall you see a Lion hide gold in 
the ground, or a Bull contend for a better pasture? When a 
Boar is thirsty, he drinks what will serve him, and no more ; and 
when his belly is full, he ceaseth to eat, but men are immoderate 
in both ; as in lust, they covet carnal copulation at set times, men 
always, ruinating thereby (he health of their bodies. And doth it 
not deserve laughter to see an amorous fool torment himself for a 
wench , weep, howl for a mis-shapen slut, a dowdy, sometimes, 
that might have his choice of the finest beauties? Is there any 
remedy for this m phys’ck ? I do anatomize and cut up these poor 
beasts,' to see these distempers, vanities, and follies, yet such 
proof were better made on man’s body, if my kind nature would 
endure it . * who from the hour of his birth is most miserable, 
weak, and sickly ; when he sucks he is guided by others, when he 
is grown great practiseth unhappiness, ^ and is sturdy, and when 
old, a child again, and repenteth him of his life past. And here 
being interrupted by one that brought books, he fell to it again, 
that all were mad, careless, stupid. To prove my former speeches, 
look into courts, or private houses “Judges give judgement ac- 
cording to their own advantage, doing manifest wrong to poor 
innocents to please others. Notaries alter sentences, and for 
money lose their deeds. Some make false monies, others counter- 


I Qui fit, Mtecenas, ut nemo qnim sibi sortem, Seu ratio dedent, sen sors objece- 
dt, Uia Contentus vivat, &c Hor [Sat i, i 1-3 ] > Dirmt, asdificat, mutat quad- 
mta rotundi^ [Hor Ep 1 l ioo.] 1 rajanus pontem struxit super Uanubiuni, quern 
successor qus Adnanus statini demobtus, ^ Qua quid in re ab infantibns difterunt, 
mubus mens & sensus sine ratione mest, quicquid sese his offert vblupe est ? 
'Plutarch's Otyllus, passim ] < Idem Hut [Hutarch's GryUus, § 8 ] *171 insaniiB 
causam disquiram, bnita macto& seco, cum noc polius in hominibus mvestigandiim 
esset ® Totus & nativitale moibus est, r in vigore funbundus, quum &cresc't 
tpsa n a bih s. ® Cyprian, ad Dojiatum. Qui sedet ciunina judicatums, &a 
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feit false weights. Some abuse their parents, yea corrupt then 
own sisters, others make long libels and pasquils, defaming men 
of good life, and extol such as are lewd and vicious. Some rob 
one, some another ; ^ magistrates make laws against thieves, and 
are the veriest thieves themselves. Some kill themselves, others 
despair, not obtaining their desires. Some dance, sing, laugh, 
feast and banquet, whilst others sigh, languish, mourn and lament, 
having neither meat, drink, nor clothes. * Some prank up their 
bodies, and have their minds full of execrable vices Some trot 
about * to bear false witness, and say any thing for money ; and 
though judges know of it, yet for a bribe they wink at it, and 
suffer false contracts to prevail against equity. Women are all 
day a dressing, to pleasure other men abroad, and go like sluts at 
home, not caring to please their own husbands whom they should. 
Seeing men are so tickle, so sottish, so intemperate, why should 
not I laugh at those, to whom * folly seems wisdom, will not be 
cured, and perceive it not ? 

It grew late, Hippocrates left him, and no sooner was he come 
away, but all the citizens came about flocking, to know how he 
liked him. He told them in brief, that, notwithstanding those 
small neglects of his attire, body, diet, “ the %’orld had not a wiser, 
a more learned, a more honest man, and they were much deceived 
to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the world in his time, and this 
was the cause of his laughter : and good cause he had. 

• Olim Jure quidcm, nunc plus, Demoente, ride , 

Quin rides ? vita base nunc magb ridicula est. 

DemocrUus did well to l.\ugh of old. 

Good cause he had, but now much more, 

This life of ours is more ridiculous 
Than that of his, or long before 

Never so much cause of laughter as now, never so many fools 
and mad-men. ’Tis not one ’’ Democritus will serve [the | turn to 

1 Tu pessimus omnium Utro cs, as a thief told Ale\ander in Curtius. [Lib. 7 c. 8 1 
Damnat foras judex, quad intus operatur Cyprian [ad Donatum 1 Vultds 

nuigua cura, magna animi incuna. Am Marcel [xvi 5, mcmuriter ] s Horrenda 
res est, vix duo verba sine mend,icio proferuntur & qiiamvis soleiimter homines ad 
vcntatcni dicendam invitentur, pejcraic tamcn non dubitant, ut ex decern testibus 
vix unus verum dicat Calv 111 8 John, Serm. i * bapicntiam insaniam esse 
dicunL * Siquidem sapientiae sure adminatione mecomplevit, offendi sapicntissi- 
nium vtrum, qui salvos potest omnes homines reddere, » E Grrec epig r Hures 
Democnti nunc non sufficiunt, opus Democrito qui Democritum ndeat. Eras. 
Mona. 
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lau^ in these days, we have now need of a Democritus to lau^ 
at Democritus, one jester to flout at another, one fool to fleer at 
another: a great Stentorian Democritus, as big as that Rhodian 
Colossus. For now, as ^ Sarisburtensis said m his time, totus mun- 
dus histrionem agtt, the whole world plays the fool 3 we have a new 
theatre, a new scene, a new Comedy of Errors, a new comi»ny of 
personate actors 3 Volupia sacra' (as Calcagninus wittily feigns in 
his Apologues) are celebrated all the world over, * where all the 
actors were mad-men and fools, and every hour changed habits, 
or took that which came next. He that was a manner to-day, was 
an apothecary to morrow; a smith one while, a philosopher 
another, m hts Volupice ludis , ' a king now with his crown, robes, 
sceptre, attendants, by and by drove a loaded ass before him like 
a carter, &c. If Demoerttus were alive now, he should see strange 
alterations, a new company of counterfeit vizards, whifflers, ‘ Cu- 
man asses, maskers, mummers, painted puppets, outsides, phantas- 
tick shadows, gulls, monsters, giddy-heads, butterflies. And so 
many of them are indeed (' if all be true that I have read). For 
mhtxs Jupiter and Juno's wedding was solemnized of old, the Gods 
were all invited to the feast, and many noble men besides. 
Amongst the rest came Chrysalus, a Persian Prince, bravely 
attended, rich in golden attires, in gay robes, with a majestical 
presence, but otherwise an ass. The Gods, seeing him come in 
such pomp and state, rose up to give him place, ex habitu homtnem 
metientes, ' "but _//('//*/• perceiving what he was, a light, phantastick, 
idle fellow, turned him and his proud followcv^ into butterflies • 
and so they continue still (for ought I know to the contrary) roving 
about in pied coats, and are called Chrysalides by the wiser sort 
of men . that is, golden outsides, drones, flies, and things of no 
worth. Multitudes of such, &c. 


1 Polycrat lib 3 cap 8, ePetron fFr.] [* Tlic rites of the Goddess of Pleasure.] 
• Ubi unincs delir.ibant, oninis insani, itc hodie nauta, eras philosophus, hodie 
faber, cias pharmacopola , hic iiiodo regem ageiMt multo satellitio, tiara, & sceptro 
ornatus, nunc vili ainictus centiculo, asmum UiteUanum mipullit In these games 
of the Goddess of Pleasure ] See Erasmus, Monm Encomium, Opera, Tom iv. 
457 B Cf. Adagia, p sod B C D Cf also A’sop, 333 b, ed Halm ] « Cal- 

cagnimis, Apol Chiysalus 6 cnetens auro dives, m inicato peplo & tiara conspieuus, 
levis alioquin & nullius consilii, &c magno faslu iiigredienti assurgunt mi, Ac. 
[f Judging the man by his dress ] * Sed hominis levitatem Jupiter perspiciens, at 

tii (Inquit) csto hombilio, &c protinusque restis ilia manicata m alas versa est; A 
mortales uide Chrysalides vocant hujusmpdi homines. 
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- - - nblque tnwmes 

Stultos averos, sycophantas prodigos.* 

Man7 additions, much increase of madness, folly, vanity, should 
Democntus observe, were he now to travel, or could get leave of 
Pluto to come see fashions, as Charon did in Lucian^ to visit our 
cities of Moronia Pta and Moroma Felix' sure I think he would 
break the rim of his belly with laughing. 

^Si foret 111 terns nderet Democritus, seu, &c. 

A satirical Roman in his dme thought all vice, folly, and mad< 
ncsse were all at full sea, 

« Omne in prsccipiti vitium stetiL— 

'Josephus the Historian taxeth his country-men [the] fetus for 
bragging of their vices, publishing their follies, and that they did 
contend amongst themselves who should be most notorious in 
villaniesj but we flow higher in madness, far beyond them, 
r Mox daturi progemcm vitiosiorem. 

Soon sure a faultier of&prmg to produce,] 

and the latter end (you know whose oracle it is),’ is like to be 
worst. ’Tis not to be dented, the world alters every day, ruunt 
utbeSy regna transferuntuTy vanantur hahtusy leges tnnovantut 
as Petrarch observes, we change language, habits, laws, customs, 
manners, but not vices, not diseases, not the symptoms of folly 
and madness, they are still the same. And as a River, we see, 
keeps the like name and place, but not water, and yet ever runs, 
u Lalntur & lalietur in omne volubilis svum ; 

our tunes and persons alter, vices are the same, and ever will be. 
Look how nightingales sang of old, cocks crowed, kine lowed, 
sheep bleated, sparrows chirped, dogs barked, so they do still; 
wc keep our madness still, play the fools still, nec dum fimtus 
Orestes, ” we are of the same humours and inclinations as our pre- 
decessors were, you shall find us all alike, much at one, we and 
our sons, 

[1 Ynu will meet avaricious fools and prodigal sycophants everywhere;} [* See 
Lucian's Charon 1 [> See infra, Part a Sec 3. Mem_ 7. Burton jrot these names 
from Bp. Joseph HaU's Mundus alter et ideni, Book ui ] Hor. ^ 11. i. iMsq ] 
° juven. [I. 149 1 ODebelloJud L 5. c. 9. Imquitates vestrie nrnunem latent, 
inque dies singulos certamen habetis quis pe;or sit r Hor [Od. lu. 6. 47. 4B,] 
[s Matt. XU 45 1 [* Cities fall, kingdoms are tnmsferred,] ^ Lib, e. Ernst. 8. 

U Hor. [Ep. L iL 43.] [“ juv. L 6.] 
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£t iiiiU natoiuni, & qui nascuniur ab illis.l 

and so shall our posterity continue to the last But to speak of 
times present. 

If Democritus were alive now, and should but see the supersti- 
tion of our age, our “religious madness, as * Metcran calls it, relt- 
giosam tnsanuim, so many professed Christians, yet so few imitators 
of Christ, so much talk of Religion, so much science, so little 
conscience, so much knowledge, so many preachers, so little prac- 
tise, such variety of sects, such have and hold of all sides, 

* Qbvia signis Signa, &c., 

such absurd and ridiculous traditions and ceremonies. If he 
should meet a " Capuchin, a Franciscan, a Phat isaical Jesuit, a 
man-serpent, a shave-crowned Monk in his robes, a begging Friar, 
or see their three-crown’d Sovereign Lord the Pope, poor Petet’s 
successor, serrus seriwrum Dei^ to depose Kings with his foot, to 
tread on Emperor’s necks, make them stand barc-foot and bare- 
legg’d at his gates, hold his bridle and stirrup, &c , (O that Peter 
and Paul were alive to sec this i) if he should observe a ^ Prince 
creep so devoutly to kiss his toe, and those Red-cap Cardinals, 
poor parish priests of old, now Princes’ companions, what would 
he say ? Ccelum ipsnm pctitur stulliiia * Had he met some of our 
devout pilgrims going barefoot to Jerusalem, Our Lady of Loretto, 
Rome, S. /ago, S. Tlioma/ Shi me, to creep to those counterfeit 
and maggot-eaten Rcliques , had he been present at a Mass, and 
seen such kissing of Paxes, Crucifixes, cringes, duckings, their 
several attires and ceremonies, pictures of saints, ’ indulgences, 
pardons, vigils, fastings, feasts, crossing, knocking, kneeling at 
Ave-Manas, bells, with many such , 

— jucunda rudi spectacula plebi,** 

p Virg. 111 98 ] * Superstitio cst insanus error » Lib 8 Hist Hclg. 

* l.ucan [1 6i 7 ] * Father Angelo, the tluke of joyeux, going barefoot over 
the Alps to Rome, &i [® I he slave ol the slaves of (Jod ] r Si cm intiien vacet 
quse patiuntur superstitiosi, invenics tam indecora honestis, tarn indigna liberis, 
tarn dissimiha sanis, ut nemo fuent dubitatuius furcrc cos, si cum pauciotibus 
(urerent Senec. [* Hor Odes, i 111 38 Heaven itself is sought by our folly ] 

• Quid dicam do eorum indulgentiis, oblationibus, votis, solutionibus, jejuniis, 
coenobiis, somniis, lions, organis, cantilenis, campanis, simulacns, missis, purga- 
tonis, mitns, brcviariis, bulbs, lustralibos. aquis, rasuns, iinctionibus, candclis, 
calicibus, cnicibus, mappis, ccreis, thunbuhs, incantationibus, cvorcismis, sputis, 
legendis, ic Boliui-., de actis Kom. Pont. [Appendices.] [“ Pleasing spectacles 
to the ignomiil juiq 'e. | 
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praying in gibberish, and mumbling of beads. Had he heard an 
old woman say her prayers in Latin, their sprinkling of holy water, 
and going a procession, 


1 incedunt monacborum agmina luille ; 

Quid memoTcm vexilla, cruccs, idolaque culta, &c. ; 



their breviaries, bulls, hallowed beans, exorcisms, pictures, curious 
crosses, fables, and baubles. Had he read the Golden Legend, the 
Turks’ Alcoran, or Jeivs' Talmud, the Rabbins' Comments, what 
would he have thought? How dost thou think he might have 
been affected ? Had he more particularly examined a Jesutfs life 
amongst the rest, he should have seen an hypocrite profess 
poverty,® and yet possess more goods and lands than many Princes, 
to have infinite treasures & revenues; teach others to fast, and 
play the gluttons themselves; like watermen, that row one way 
and look another. “Vow virginity, talk of holiness, and yet 
indeed a notorious bawd, and famous fornicator, lascivum J>ecus,^ 
a very goat Monks by profession,’ such as give over the world 
and the vanities of it, and yet a Macktavclltan rout * interested in 
all matters of state holy men, peace-makers, and yet composed 
of envy, lust, ambition, hatred and malice, fire-brands, adulta 
Patna pestts' traitors, assassinates, h&c tUir ad astra* and this is 
to supererogate, and merit heaven for themselves and others. 
Had he seen, on the adverse side, some of our nice and curious 
schismalicks in anotficr extreme abhor all ceremonies, and rather 
lose their lives and livings than do or admit anything Papists have 
formerly used, though in things indifferent (they alone are the true 
Church, sal ten a, cum smt omnium tnsulsissimi ;) " formalists, out 
of fear and base flattery, like so many weather-cocks turn round, 
a ro It of temporisers, ready to embrace and maintain all that is 
or shall be proposed in hope of preferment : another Epicurean 

1 Th Naugci s Dura siraulant six-incrc, accjuisivciunt sibi 30 annorum spatio 
bis centena millia librarura annua. Arnold, > Et quuin interdm de virtute lo- 
cuti sunt, seio in latibolis dunes agitant Whore nocturno Agnppa. [De vanitatc 
scientiarura, cap 64.] Mart xm 39 i ] • i Tim 111 13 But they shall 

prevail no longer, their madness shall be known to all men » Benigiiitalis 

sinus solebat esse, nunc htiuin ofliema, curia Komana Budaeus [r Cic. best 
^4 33 *] [® Virg Asn i\ 641 Thus do men reach the stars ] [» The salt 

of the earth, whereas they have the least savour of all. An allusion to Matt. 
V. 13] 
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company, lying at lurch as so many vultures, watching for a prey 
of Church goods, and ready to rise by the down-fall of any : as 
' Luaan said in like case, what dost thou think Democritus would 
have done, had he been spectator of these things ; or had he 
but observed the common people follow like so many sheep, 
one of their fellows drawn by the horns over a gap, some for 
zeal, some for fear, quo se cunque raptt tetnpestas* to credit all, 
examine nothing, and yet ready to die before they will abjure any 
of those ceremonies to which they have been accustomed; others 
out of hypocrisy frequent sermons, knock their breasts, turn up 
their eyes, pretend zeal, desire reformation, and yet professed 
usurers, gripers, monsters of men, harpies, devils in their lives, to 
express nothing less? 

What would he have said to see, hear, and read so many bloody 
battles, so many thousand slain at once, such streams of blood 
able to turn mills ; uutus ob noxam Junasque* or to make sport 
for princes, without any just cause,* for vain Mies (saith Austin), 
precedency, some wench, or such like toy, or out of desire of domineer- 
ing, vain-glory, malice, revenge, folly, madness, (goodly causes all 
ob quas universus orbis bellis 6- ccedibus misceatui I) ‘ whilst states- 
men themselves in the mean time are secure at home, pampered 
with all delights & pleasures, take their ease, and follow their lusts, 
not considering what intolerable misery poor soldiers endure, their 
often wounds, hunger, thirst, &c., the lamentable cares, torments, 
calamities & oppressions, that accompany such proceedings, they 
feel not, take no notice of it. So wars are beggn, by the persuasion 
of a few debauched, hair-brain, poor, dissolute, hungry captains, 
parasitical fawners, unquiet Hotspurs, restless innovators, green 
heads, to satisfy one man's private spleen, lust, ambitwn, avarice, Src. , 
tales rapiunt scelerata in prcelia causce" I'los hominum, proper 
men, well proportioned, carefully brought up, able both in body 
and mind, sound, led like so niany^ beasts to the slaughter, in 
the flower of their years, pnde, and full strength, without all re- 

1 Quid tibi videtur facturus Democritus, si boram spectator contigisset? [De 
morf' Peregnni, §§ 7. 8 ] [* Hor Ep 1. 1 15 wherever the storm hurncs them ] 
[» Vi g jBn. 1 41 On account of the mad oBence of one person ] * Ob manes 

ditioi um titulos, ob prseieptum locum, ob mterceptam mukerculam, vel quod e stul- 
titia latum, vet e malma, quod cupido dominandi, libido nocendi, &c P For 
whicl the whole world should be devastated with blood and slaughter J [* Lucan, 
li 251 . Such causes lead folk to accursed battles.] f Bellum rem plane belluinam 
vocat Morns. Utop. hb. a. 
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morse and t>ity, sacrificed to Pluh, killed up as so many sheep, 
for devil’s food, 40,000 at once. At once, said I ? — that were tole- 
rable, but these wars last always, and for many ages ; nothing so 
familiar as this hacking and hewing, massacres, murders, deso> 
lations; 

ignoto caelum clangore icmugit, 

[The sky re-echoes with the unknown clangor,] 

they care not what mischief they procure, so that they may enrich 
themselves for the present ; they will so long blow the coals of 
contention, till all the world be consumed with fire. The ^ siege 
of Jrey lasted ten years eight months, there died 870,000 Grutans, 

670.000 Trojans, at the taking of the City, and after were slain 

276.000 men, women, and children, of all sorts. Ceesar killed a 
million, ^Mahomet the Second Turk 300,000 persons : Sicimus 
Deniatus fought in an hundred battles, eight times m single com- 
bat he overcame, had forty wounds before, was rewarded with 140 
crowns, triumphed nine times for his good service. M. Sergius 
had 32 wounds, Scava, the Centunon, I know not how many, 
every nation hath their Hectors, Snpm, Ceesars, and Alexanders. 
Our * Edward the Fourth was in 26 battles afoot ■ and as they do 
all, he glories in it, ’tis related to his honour At the siege ol 
Jerusalem 1,100,000 died with sword and famine. At the battle 
of Cannee 70,000 men were slam, as Polybius records, and as 
many at Battle Abbey with us ; and tis no news to Rght from sun to 
sun, as they did, as Constantine and Lianius, &c. At the siege of 
Ostend (the Devil’s Academy) a poor town m respect, a small fort, 
but a great grave, r 20,000 men lost their lives, besides whole towns, 
dorps, and hospitals, full of maimed soldiers ; there were engines, 
firc-works, and whatsoever the Devil could invent to do mischief 
with 2,500,000 iron bullets shot of 40 pound weight, three or four 
millions of gold consumed. ‘ Who (sailh mine Author) can be 
sufficiently amazed at their flinty hearts, obstinacy, fury, blindness, who, 
without any likelihood of good success, hazard poor soldiers, and leaet 
them without pity to the slaughter, which may justly be called the 
rage of furious beasts, that run without reason upon their own deaths: 
' quis malus genius, qua furia, quapeslts, &^c., what plague, what 

1 Munster Cosraog L 5. c. 3 E Diet Cretens. > Tovius, vit ejus • Cotn- 
niines. [Book lu ch iv But C says only 9 battles ] * Lib 3 [c 117.] • Hist, 

of the siege of Ostend, fol 23. • Er.ismus de belio [Pacis (Querela ] Ut placi- 

dumiHudanunalbeuevolentucnatuni tani ferinaveconlia in mutuamnieretpeniicieiu. 
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fury brought so devili&h, so brutish a thing as war first into men’s 
minds ? Who made so soft and peaceable a creature, born to love, 
mercy, meekness, so to rave, rage like beasts, & run on to their own 
destruction P How may Nature expostulate with mankind, E^o U 
dtvinum antrnal finxt, 1 1 made thee a harmless, quiet, a divine 

creature ' How may God expostulate, and all good men 1 Yet 
horum facta (as ' one condoles) tanium admirantur, 6* hcroum 
mmero habeni • these are the brave spirits, the gallants of the 
world, these admired alone, tnumph alone, have statues, crowns, 
pyramids, obelisks, to their eternal fame, that immortal Genius 
attends on them, hoc ilur ad astra? When Rhodes was besieged, 

* fossa urbts cadavenbus rephta sunt, the ditches were full of dead 
carcasses; and as when the said Solyman, [the] great Turk, 
beleaguered Vienna, they lay level with the top of the walls 
This they make a sport of, and will do it to their friends and 
confederates, against oaths, vows, promises, by treachery or 
otherwise , * 

— dolus an virtus, quia in hoste icquirat ? • 

leagues and laws of arms (“ stfatt leges inter arma'') for their advan- 
tage omma jura, divina, himana, proculcata plei unique sunt , God’s 
and men’s laws are trampled under foot, the sword alone deter- 
mines all ; to satisfy their lust and spleen, they care not what they 
attempt, say, or do. 

s Ram fidcs, prabitas(|uc, viris qui caatni sequuntur. 

Nothing so common as to have "father fight against the son, 
brother against brother, kinsman against kinsman, kingdom against 
kingdom, proidnce against proven -e, Christians against Christians d 
quiius nee unquam cogitatione fiienuit lcesi,oi whom they never had 
offence in thought, word, or deed. Infinite treasures consumed, 
towns burned, flourishing cities sacked and ruinated, quodque 
animus meminisse horrei,'" goodly countries depopulated and left 
desolate, old inhabitants expelled, trade and traffick decayed, 

1 Rich Dmoth. praf.il Belli civilis Gal p Virg Xn. ix. 641. Thus do men 
reach the stars ] * Jovius * Dolus, asperitas, mjustitia, propna bellorum 

negotia Tertul T® Virg il 390 Who asks an enemy whether ho .icts 
miilefully or virtuously?! “ Tully [Milo 4- «>] F For the laws are silent in war.] 

* Lucan » Pater in fiiium, afiinis in afiinem, arnicas m aniicum, &c Regio cum 
legione, regnum regno colliditur Populus populo in mutuam pemiciem, belloatum 
instar sangumolente ruentium. ["• Vug, iEn. a. la And what the mind shuddara 
to remember,] 
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maids deflowered, Virgines nondum ihalamis juga/a, JEt eomis non- 
dum posttts ephabi;^ chaste matrons cry out with Andromache^ 
* Concubitum mox cogar pati gus, qut interemtt Hectorem^ they shall 
be compelled peradventure to lie with them that erst killed their 
husbands : to see nch, poor, sick, sound. Lords, servants, eodem 
omnes ineommedo mactt, consumed all or maimed, &c. et quic~ 
quid gttudens scelere animus audet, perversa mens, saith Cyprian^ 
and whatsoever torment, misery, mischief, hell itself, the devil, 
' fury and rage, can invent to their own ruin and destruction > So 
abominable a thing is *' war, as Gerbeltus concludes, adeo fada &• 
abominanda res est belium, ex quo homtnum cades, vastationes, 6rc, 
the scourge of God, cause, effect, fruit and punishment of sin, and 
not fonsura humani generts,* as TertulhancaWs it,* but rutna ^ Had 
Democritus been present at the late Civil Wars in France, those 
abominable wars, 

bellaque matnbus detcstata,* 


* where, in less than ten years, ten hundred thousand men were con- 
sumed, saith Colltgnius, ao thousand Churches overthrown ; nay, 
the whole kingdom subverted (as '°Riehatd Dtnoth adds ) so 
many myriads of the Commons were butchered up, with sword, 
famine, war, tanto odto utrtnque ut barban ad abhorrendam lame- 
nam obstupescerent, with such feral hatred, the world was amazed 
at It • or at our late Pharsahan fields, in the time of Henry the 
Sixth, between the houses of Lancaster and Yotk, an hundred 
thousand men slam, V one writes, '•* another, ten thousand families 
were rooted out, that m man can but marvel, saith Commtnes, at 
that barbarous immanity, fetal madness, commuted betwixt men of 
the same nation, language, and religion I " Quis furor, O ctves 1 
Why do the Gentiles so futiously tage, saith the Prophet David, 

1 1 Seneca, Here. Fur 853, 833. Unmamed maids and lads with unshorn locks.] 
Jbanil Declam [Ad iinem T * Ira emm et furor Bcllonae consultores, &c. , de- 
mentes sacerdotes sunt. 1 Deltum quasi lielfua cl ad omnia scelera furor immissus 
Ihe sheanng of the human race ] I « De Animfi cap xxx ] [r Absolute rum ] 
^ Hor Od. I. I. 24. 25. hated liy mothers J * UaUoruni dccies centum niillia 
ceciderant. Ecclesianim 20 millia fundamentis exciso. 10 Belli emits Gal 1 1. 
Hoc ferali hello et cmdibus omnia repleverunt, et regnum amplissimum A funda* 
mentis pene everterunt, plebis tot myriades gladio, bcllo, fame miserabiliter 
penerunt. u Pont Heutenis n Conimines [Buokv c xx.] Utnullusnon 
execretur et adroiretur cnidelitatem, ct Ixirbarani msaniam, quae inter homines 
eodem sub ccelo natos, ejiisdeni liiigiuc, sanguinis, religionis, exercebatur. 
1 * Luean [1. 8, What fury moves you, cuizena 7 ] 
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PsaL a. t. But we may ask, why do the Christians so fiuiously 
rage? 

1 Anna volunt, quare, poseunt, rapiuntque juventus? 

Unfit for Gentiles, much less for us so to tyrannize, as the 
Spaniards in the West Indies^ that killed up in 42 years (if we may 
believe * PariAoiomaus a Casa, their own Bishop) 12 millions of 
men, with stupend & exquisite torments; neither should I lie 
(said he) if I said 50 millions. I omit those French Massaeres, 
Suilian Evensongs,’ the Duke of Alva's tyrannies, our gunpowder 
machinations, and that fourth fury, as ’ one calls it, the Spanish 
Inquisition, which quite obscures those ten persecutions, 

* saevit toto Mars impius orbe 

Is not this * mundus furiosus, a mad world, as he terms it, insa- 
mm helium I' are not these madmen, as "ASV<7//^er concludes, in 

prcelto, acahd morte, tusamte suce memoriam pro perpetno teste nr- 
linquuni posteritati ; which leave so frequent battles as perpetual 
memorials of their madness to all succeeding ages ? Would this, 
think you, have enforced our Democritus to laughter, or rather 
made him turn his tune, alter his tone, and weep with ’ Heraclitus, 
or rather howl, ‘"roar, and tear his hair in commiseration, stand 
amazed ; or as the Poets feign, that Niobe was for grief quite 
stupified, and turned to a stone ? I have not yet said the worse, 
that which is more absurd and “ mad, in their tumults, seditions, 
civil and unjust wara, ''quod slultl suscipitur,, tmpii gerilur, mtserh 
finitur , ‘® such wars I mean, for all are not to be condemned, as 
those fantastical Anabaptists vainly conceive Our Christian 
Tacticks are all out as necessary as the Roman Actes, or Grecian 
Phalanx j to be a soldier is a most noble and honourable pro- 
fession (as the w’orld is) not to be spared, they are our best walls 
and bulwarks, and I do therefore acknowledge that of “ Tully to 

1 Virg [^n. vii 34al * Bishop of Cusco, an eye-witness. * Read Meteran 
of his stupend cruelties * Heinsius, Austriaco 0 Virg Georg [I sii, 
" Impious war rages throughout the whole woild "J i Jansenins, Gallubelgicus, 1596. 
Mundus fui losus, inscnptiu hbn [r Is not war madness?) ^ i^xercitat 250 serm 4. 
• Flea! Heraclitus, an rideat Democritus? 1® Curre leves loquuutur, ingentes 
snipent [Seneca, Hippolytus, 607 ] n Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in 
armis [Virg Ain 11 314 ] “ Lrasmus. [Pacis Quercla .1 “ ['I hat it is foolishly 

lieguii, impiously earned on, wretchedly finished ] “ Pro Murena [10 22] 

Omnes urtonm res, oiiiiiia studin, omnis forciisis laus et iiidustria i,itet m tutela 
et prresidio belhcee virtutis, et simul aXque mcrepmt suspicio tuiuuUfis, aites liUco 
nostro; conticescunt. 
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be most trae, all our civil affairs^ all our studies, all our pleading, 
industry, and eommendahon, lies under the protection of warlike 
virtues, and whensoever there is any suspicion of tumult, all our arts 
cease. Wars are most behoveful, bellatores agricolts ciuUati sunt 
utiliores^ as ’ Tyrius defends : and valour is much to be com- 
mended in a wise man, but they mistake most part, auferre, truci- 
dare, rapere, falsis nomtmbus virtutem vocant, drc (’twas Galgacud 
observation m Tacitus *) they term theft, murder, and rapine, virtue, 
by a wrong name ; rapes, slaughters, massacres, &c , jocus £0“ 
Indus, are pretty pastimes, as Ludovtcus Fines notes. * They cotm 
monly call the most hair-brain blood-suckers, sUongest thieves, the 
most desperate villains, treacherous rogues, inhuman murderers, rash, 
cruel and dissolute caitiffs, courageous and generous spirits, heroicai 
and worthy Captains, ‘ brave men at arms, valiant and renownea 
soldiers, possessed with a biute persuasion of false honour, as Pontus 
Heuter in his Burgundian History complains By means of which 
it comes to pass that daily so many vohmtanes offer themselves, 
leaving their sweet wives, children, friends, for six pence (if they 
can get it) a day, prostitute their lives and limbs, desire to enter 
upon breaches, lie sentinel, perdu, give the first onset, stand in 
the fore-front of the battle, marching bravely on, with a cheerful 
noise of drums and trumpets, such vigour and alacrity, so many 
banners streaming in the air, glittering armours, motions of 
plumes, woods of pikes and swoids, variety of colours, cost and 
magnificence, as if they went ui triumph, now victors to the 
Capitol, and with such pomp, as when Dartui army marched to 
meet Alexandei at Jssus Void of all fear they run into eminent 
dangers, cannoiis mouth, &c , ut vulnci thus suis femtni hosthim 
hebetent^ saith ’ Barletius, to get a name of valour, honour and 
applause, which lasts not neither, for it is but a mere flash this 
fame, and like a lose, intia diem unum extinguitur, tis gone in an 
instant.* Of 15,000 proletaries slain in a battle, scarce fifteen are 
recorded in history, or one alone, the General perhaps, and after a 

[1 And wamoTS are more useful to a state than husbandmen ] s Ser. 13 
[* Agnc. 3a] ^ Crudehssitnos saevissimosque latrones, fortissimos propugnatores, 
lidissimos duces halicnt, bruta persuasione donati * Eobanus Hessus. Qmbus 
oinnis in armis Vita placet, non ulla juvat nisi morte, nec ullam Ksse putant vitam. 
qua! non nssiicverit armis [* 1 hat they may blunt the swoni of their enemies by 
their own wounds ] r L,b jj, vit .Scanderlxig I* I c.in’t help thinking m this 
51 ntence that Rurton remembered Sh.ikes{)eaie’s As You lilr It, A 11. Sc. viL 
* 1 ) 3 . 153, " Seeking the bubble Tcputauon Even in Uic cannon’s mouth."] 
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wliile his and their names are likewise blotted out, the whole 
battle itself is forgotten. Those Grecian Orators, summa vt ingentt 
eloquential set out the renowned overthrows at TTietmopyla, 
Salami's, Marathon, Mycale, Mantinea, Chaeronea, Plateea. The 
Romans record their battle at Cannae, & Pharsaltan fields, but 
they do but record, & we scarce hear of them. And yet this sup- 
posed honour, popular applause, desiie of immortality by this 
means, pride and vain glory spurs them on many times rashly and 
unadvisedly to make away themselves and multitudes of others 
Alexander was sorry because there were no more worlds for him 
to conquer, he is admired by some for it, animosa vox videiur, fir* 
regia, ’twas spoken like a Prince, but as wise ■* Seneca censures 
him, twas vox tniquisstma Ssr stuUissima, ’twas spoken like a bed- 
lam fool ‘ and that sentence which the same Seneca appropriates 
to Ins father Philip and him, I apply to them all, non mtnores 
fuhe pestes mortalium qud.m uiundatio, quhm conflagratio, quibus, 
&‘c., they did as much mischief to mortal men as fire and water, 
those merciless elements when they rage. * Which is yet more to 
be lamented, they persuade them this hellish course of life is holy, 
they promise heaven to such as venture their lives hello sacra, and 
that by these bloody wars, (as Pet sums, Greeks, and Pomans of old, 
as modem 7//rks do now their Commons, to encourage them to 
fight, ut cadant infebciterif if they die in the field, they go directly 
to heai'en, (sr shall be canonized for saints, (O diabolical invention ') 
put in the Chronicles, in petpetuam tei memottam, to their eternal 
memory ; when as in truth, as ' some hold it, .t were much better 
(since wars are the scourge of God for sin, by which he punisheth 
mortal mens’ peevishness & folly) such brutish stones were sup- 
pressed, because ad morum institutionem mini habent, they conduce 
not at all to manners, or good life. But they will have it thus 
nevertheless, & so they put a note oV divinity upon the most a uel, 

[I With Ihe greatest force of genius and eloquence.] » Nulli bcatiores habiti, 
qu^ni qui in prceliis cecidissent Bnsomus, de rep Pcrsaruni I 3 foL 3 44 
Idem Lactantius de Romanis ct Grsccis Idem Ammianus, lih 23 de Parthis. 
Judicatiir is solus beatus apud eos, qui in proelio fuderit animam De Benef 
lib 2 c 16 * Nat, quaest lib 3 [Praef 5 ] * Hotenis Ampliitridion Husbe 

quius, Tuic. Hist. Per caedes et sanguiiiem parare hominibus asLensum in ccelum 
putant, Lactant de falsa relig. 1 i cap 8 Qu. fcliciter?] <■ Qnoniam bella 
acerbissima Dei flagella sunt quibus hominum pertinaciam punit, en perpetuA 
obhvione sepebenda potius qium memonm mandanda plenque judicant Kidi 
Dinoth praef hist UalL v Cmentam humani generis pestem et pel luciein, divnu- 
tatis nota msigniunt 
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di» pernidous plague of human kind^ adore such men with grand 
titles, degrees, statues, images, ^ honour, applaud, & highly reward, 
them for their good service, no greater glory than to die in the 
field I So Afrieanus is extolled by Ennius : Mars, and ^Hercules, 
and I know not how many besides of old, were deified, went this 
way to heaven, that were indeed bloody butchers, wicked de- 
stroyers, and troublers of the world, prodigious monsters, hell- 
hounds, feral plagues, devourers, common executioners of human 
kind, as lactanttus truly proves, & Cyprian to Donatus^ such as 
were desperate in wars, & precipitately made away themselves 
(like those Celts in Damascene, with ridiculous valour, ut dedecoro- 
sum putarent muro ruenit se subducere, [so that they thought itj a 
disgrace to run away for a rotten wall, now ready to fall on their 
heads) Such as will not rush on a sword’s point, or seek to shun 
a cannon’s shot, are base cowards, & no valiant men. By which 
means, madet orbts mutuo sanguine^ the earth wallows in her own 
blood, *‘scevtt amor fern 6rscelerah tnsanta b Ih,' & for that which, 
if It be done in private, a man shall be rigorously executed,* and 
which is no less than murder itself, if the same fact be done in publtck 
in wars, it is called manhood, and the party is honoured for it . — 

'Prosperum dr* felix sceltis Virtus vocatur We measure all, as 

Tilths do, by the event, and most part, as Cyprian notes, in 
all ages, countries, places, sceviiue magnitudo impunitatem scelcris 
acquirit, the foulness of the fact vindicates the offender. One is 
croviiicd for that for which another is tormented : 

' Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema ; 

made a Knight, a Lord, an Earl, a great Duke, (as *Agrippa 
notes) for which another should have hung in gibbets, as a terror 
to the rest, 

w & tamen alter. 

Si fecisset idem, caderet sub judice morum 
A poor sheep-stealer is hanged for stealing of victuals, compelled 

> Et quod dolenduni, applausum faabent el occursum viri tale& * Herculi 
oadem porta ad ccclum patuit, qui magnam generis humnni partem perdidit. 

[* Cf. Virg jJ£n xii 691. Rather St Cyprian ad Donaturo,] < Vug JEnieid, 

7 [461 J [• The love of the sword and madness of accursed war rages,] 

° Homicidmm quum committunt smguli, crimen est, quum pubhei gentur viitus 
vocatur. Cyprianus [ad Donatum.] r geneca. [Here ^tens. 951, asa. A 
prosperous and successful cnine is called virtue ] ■ Juven. MU. X04.] * I>t 

vanlt. sclent (de pnnetp. nobiUtaUs.) [cap. 80.] U juven, Sat, 4 [it, la.] 

r 
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peradventure by necessity of that intolerable cold, hunger, and 
thirst, to save himself from starving but a * great man in office 
may securely rob whole provinces, undo thousands, pill and poll, 
oppress ad Itbifnm, flea, grind, tyrannize, enrich himself by the 
spoils of the Commons, be uncontrollable in his actions, and, after 
all, be recompensed with turgent titles, honoured for his good 
service, and no man dare to find fault, or * mutter at it. 

How would our Democritus have been affected, to see a wicked 
caitiff or ^fool, a I'ery idiot, a funge, a golden ass, a monster of men, 
to have many good men, wise men, learned men, to attend upon him 
with all submission, as an appendix to hts riches, for that respect 
alone, because he hath moie wealth and money, * and to h nour him 
with divine titles and bombast epithets, to smother him with fumes 
& eulogies, whom they know to be a dizzard, a fool, a covetous 
wretch, a beast, &c., because he is rich I To see sub exuinis leoms 
onagrum,' a filthy loathsome carcass, a Gotgon's head puffed up 
by parasites, assume this unto himself, glorious titles, in worth an 
infant, a Cuman * ass, a painted sepulchre, an Egyptian Temple I 
To see a withered face, a diseased, deformed, cankered com- 
plexion, a rotten carcass, a viperous mind, and Epicurean soul, set 
out with orient pearls, jewels, diadems, perfumes, curious elaborate 
works, as proud of his clothes as a child of his new coats ; and a 
goodly person, of an angel-like divine countenance, a Saint, an 
humble mind, a meek spirit, clothed m rags, beg, and now 
ready to be starved i To see a silly contetjiptible sloven in ap- 
parel, ragged in his coat, polite in speech, of a divine spirit, wise ; 
another neat in clothes, spruce, full of courtesy, empty of grace, 
wit, talk nonsense ' 

To see so many lawyers, advocates, so many tribunals, so little 
justice ; so many magistrates, so little care of the common good ; 
so many laws, yet never more disorders , Tribunal litium segetem, 
the Tribunal a Labyrinth, so many thousand suits in one court 

1 Fansarapit, quod Nattateliquit fluv Sat vul g6 ] TuiDessimns omnium latro 
es, as Demetrius the Pirate told Alexander in CuUius, [Lih 708] > Nun ausi 

muttire, &c Atsop [See Phaedr Fab i 5 cf A-sop, 258, ed Halm ] * Improbuin 
et stuUuin , si divitem, multos bonos viros m servitute habentem, ob id duntaxat quod 
ei contingat aureorum numismatum cumulus, ut appendices etaddicamenta numis- 
matum Morns, Utopia [Lib 11] * Eorumque detestantur Utopienscs insaniam, 

qui divinos Iionores ns impcndunt, quos sordidos ct av.nros agnoscunt , non alio 
respectn tioiioranles c]u.im quod dues sint. Idem lib. 2 ^isop, 339, ed. 

Hilra nn ass dressed in a lion’s skin J _[• See Erasmus, Moriao Encomium, Opera, 
’lom, tv 457 B. cf. Adagia, p. ao6. E. C D. Cf. also Alsop, 333 b. ed. Halm-J 
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sometimes, so violently followed ' To see tnjusitsstmutn saepi jim 
jestdenlem, impium reltgioni, imptntmirnum erudiltoni, etiosissi- 
mum labori, monstrosum humamiati To see a lamb * executed, 
a wolf pronounce sentence, lairo * arraigned, and fur* sit on the 
bench, the Judge severely punish others, and do worse himself, 
' eundem furtum facere dr* pumre, “ raptnam plecfere, quum sit tpst 
raptor ! Laws altered, misconstraed, interpreted pro and con, as 
the ^ Judge is made by friends, bribed, or otherwise affected as a 
nose of wax, good to-day, none to-morrow , or firm in his opinion, 
cast in his ' Sentence prolonged, changed, *ad arbitrium jndtets, 
still the same case, * one thrust out of hts inheritance, another fahely 
put in by favour, false for^yd deeds or wills Jncesa: leges negliguntnr, 
laws are made and not kept , or if put in execution, they be 
some silly ones that are punished. As put case it be fornication, 
the father will disinherit or abdicate his child, quite cashier him 
(out, villain, begone, come no more m my sight) ; a poor man is 
miserably tormented with loss of his estate perhaps, goods, 
fortunes, good name, for ever disgraced, forsaken, and must do 
penance to the utmost ; a mortal sin, and yet make the worst of it, 
numquid alind fecit, saith Tranto in the Poet, nisf quod faciunt 
sumuits nati genenbus , he hath done no more tlian. what Gentle- 
men usually do ■ ■ 

» Ncque novum, neque minim, neque sccus qu.im aju soIenL 

For in a great persop, Right Worshipful Sir, a Right Honourable 
Giandee, 'tis not a venial sin, no not a peccadillo, ’us no offence at 
all, a common and ordinary thing, no man takes notice of itj 
he justifies it in pubhek, and peradventure brags of it, 

m Nnm quod turpe boms, Titio, Scioque, dveebat 
Crisjiinum 


P To see often a most unjust man preside over justice, an unholy man over 
n.iiirion, a most ignorant man decide questions of learning, a most lazy man 
questions of labour, a monster questions of humanity ] " ( yp a ad Donat Ep 

1 ' t reus mnocens pereat, fit nocens judex Damnat loras, quod intus operatur, 
A robber.] [* A thief.] • Sidomus Apo • Salvianusl 3 de protiden 
f Ergo judicium luhil est nisi publica merces Petronius [cap 14 j Quid faciant 
Itgrs ubi sola pccunia legnat? Ibidem [* At the judge's caprice] * Hic 
arcentur hsercditatibus liben, hic donatur terns alienis, ialsum ixinsuht, alter 
trstnmentum corrumptt, &c 1 ® Vexat censura columbas [Juv 11 63 ] n Plant. 
Mostell, [v. iL aoj ^ Plaut Mostell [1, iv 31, mcmoritci ] n Juven. 

[ly 13, 14.1 [For wna* nou'd be Lose ia good men, m Titius, and Scuts, liecaine 
Cnspiru-f 
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'Many poor men, younger brothers, &c., by reason of bad 
policy and idle education (for they are likely brought up in no 
calling), are compelled to beg or steal, and then hanged for theft ; 
than which what can be more ignominious ? nm minus enm turps 
principi muUa suppliciat qu&m medico multa Junera' ’tis the 
governor’s fault ; libtniius verberant quctm docent^ as School* 
masters do rather correct their pupils, than teach them when they 
do amiss. * They had more need provide there should be no 
more thieves and beggars, as they ought with good policy, and take 
away the occasions, than let them run on, as th^ do, to their own 
destruction : root out likewise those causes of wrangling, a multi- 
tude of lawyers, and compose controversies, lites lustraJes &• 
seculares, by some more compendious means. Whereas now for 
every toy and trifle they go to law, ‘ mugit litibus tnsanum forum, 
«&• scevit tnviceni discordantium rabies, they are ready to pull out 
one another’s throats ; and for commodity * to squeeze blood, saith 
Hierome, out of their brother^ heart, defame, lie, disgrace, backbite, 
rail, bear false witness, swear, forswear, fight and wrangle, spend 
their goods, lives, fortunes, friends, undo one another, to enrich an 
IJarpy Advocate, that preys upon them both, and cries eia, 
Ssocratesl eia, Xanthippe ^ or some corrupt Judge, that like the 
' kite in ySsop, while the mouse & frog fought, earned both away. 
Generally they prey one upon another, as so many ravenous birds, 
brute beasts, devouring fishes, no medium, omnes* hie autcaptantur 
aut captant, aut cadavera qua lacerantur, aut corvi qui lacerant, 
[all] either deceive or be deceived, tear others, or be torn in pieces 
themselves, like so many buckets in a well, as one riseth another 
falleth, one’s empty, another’s full, his rum is a ladder to the 
third, such are our ordinary proceedings. What’s the market? 
A place, according to Anacharsis, wherein they cozen one 
another, a trap, nay, what’s the world itself? “ A vast Chaos, a 

1 Quod toi sintfuiLS et mcndici, magistratuuni tulpa fit, qui malos .mitantur 
pra-ceptores, qui discipulos libentius \crbcrant quam docent Morui. Utop lib. i. 
P Foi many pumsliiiients .are not less .a disgrace to the governor than many fune^ 
to a physician ] p Moms U top Jib i ] * Dccernuntur fun giavia ct hoirenda 

supplicia, quuiii potius providenduni niulto foret ne furcs sint, ne cuiquam tam dira 
fimindi am peteundi sit neccssitas Idem [Lib i ] » Boterus de augment urb. 

lib 3 cap 3 • K fraterno corde sangoinem cbciunt. [' Burton got this from 

cardan. DeOmwlatione.LiK ill Go It, S Goit, X.] * Milvius tapit ac deglubit. 
lAfop, 298, ed Halm ] » Pctronius de Crotone civiL [cap. it 6.] fw QuiJi 

forum? Locus quo abusalluin urcumvcnit, u VastmncfaoM.WvariwemDoiium 
thoatnim hypocnslos, &t. ' 
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confusion of manners, as fickle as the air, domidlium insaitorum^ 
a turbulent troop full of impurities, a mart of walking spirits, 
goblins, the theatre of hypocrisy, a shop of knavery, flattery, a 
nursery of villainy, the scene of babbling, the school of giddiness, 
the academy of vice ; a warfare, vbi velis nolis fugmndum, aut 
vincas aut siucutnbas* in which kill or be killed ; wherein every 
man is for himself, his private ends, & stands upon his own guard. 
No charity,* love, friendship, fear of God, alliance, af&nity, con> 
sanguinity, Christianity, can contain them, but if they be any 
ways offended, or that string of commodity be touched, they fall 
foul. Old friends become bitter enemies on a sudden for to}rs 
and small offences, and they that erst were willing to do all 
mutual offices of love and kindness, now revile, & persecute one 
another to death, with more than Vatmian hatred,* & will not be 
reconciled. So long as they are behoveful, they love, or may be- 
stead each other, but when there is no more good to be expected, as 
they do by an old dog, hang him up or cashier him . which * Cato 
counts a great indecorum^ to use men like old shoes or broken glasses, 
which are flung to the dunghill; he could not find in bis heart 
to sell an old ox, much less to turn away an old servant : but 
they instead of recompense, revile him, and when they have made 
him an instrument of their villainy, as Bajaztt the Second, 
Emperor of the Turks, did by Achmei Bassa, make him away, 
or, instead of ''reward, hate him to death, as Sihus was served by 
Tiberius. In a word, every man for his own ends. Our summum 
bonum is commoditv, and the goddess we adore Dea Moneta, 
Queen Money, to whom we daily offer sacrifice, which steers our 
hearts, hands, “affections, all: that most powerful Goddess, by 
whom we are reared, depressed, elevated, “esteemed the sole 
rommandress of our actions, for which we pray, run, ride, go, come, 

[1 A habitation of mad people ] P Where willing or unwilling one must fight, 
and either conquer or succumb ] * Nemo cceluro, nemo jusjumndum, nemo Jovem 
plurisfacit,scdomneaapertisoculisbonasuacomputant. Petron [cap 83,] [*See 
Catullus, XIV. 3 , Seneca, Const Sap xvii. § 3.] * Plutarch, vit. ejus. [§ 3.! 

Indecorum animatis ut calceis uu aut vitris, quae ubi fracta abjicimus, nam, tit de 
nieipso dicam, nec bovem senem vendid^m, neduin bominem natu grandera 
labons sodum <> Jovius Cum innumera illius bencficia rependere non posset 
aliter, interfici jussit [Hist sui tempons. Lib, xiv. p. 151 ed 1598.] ^ Beneficia 
eo usqne Iseta sunt, dum videntur solvi posse, ubi multum antevenere, pro gratia 
oilium redditur Tac [Ann iv 18 ] * Paiicis carior est fides quani pecitnia. 

Sallust. [Ue Bello Jugunhino, cap. ] <' Pnnia feie vota et cunctis. &c, [Juv. 
* -»3-l 
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labour, and contend as fishes do for a crumb that falleth into the 
water. It’s not worth, virtue, (that’s donum theatrali) * wisdom, 
valour, learning, honesty, religion, or any sufficiency for which we 
are respected, but money, * greatness, office, honour, authority; 
honesty is accounted folly ; knavery, policy ; * men admired out 
of opinion, not as they are, but as they seem to be : such shifting, 
lying, cogging, plotting, counter-plotting, temporizing, flattering, 
cozening, dissembling, ^ that of necessity one must highly offend God, 
ij he be conformable to tlu -world, Cretizare cum Crete,* or else 
live in contempt, disgrace, and misery. One takes upon him tem- 
perance, holiness, another austenty, a third an affected kind of 
simplicity, when as indeed he, and he, and he, and the rest are 
^hypoetttes, ambodexiets' out-sides, so many turning pictures, a 
lion on the one side, a Iamb on the other.* How would Democritus 
have been affected to see these things ' 

To see a man turn himself into all shapes like a Chameleon, or 
as Proteus, omnia transformans sese in miracula rerum, to act 
twenty parts & persons at once for his advantage, to temporize & 
vary like Mercury the Planet, good with good, bad with bad, 
having a several face, garb, & character, for every one he meets ; 
of all religions, humours, inclinations; to fawn like a spaniel, 
mcntitis dr* inmicis obsegutis,^'’ rage like a lion, bark like a cur, 
fight like a dragon, sting like a serpent, as meek as a Iamb, & yet 
again grin like a tiger, weep like a crocodile, insult over some, & 
yet others domineer over him, here command, there crouch, tyran- 
nize in one place, be baffled m another, a wise man at home, a 
fool abroad to make others merry ' 

To see so much dificrence betwixt words and deeds, so many 
parasangs betwixt tongue and heart, men like stage-players act 
variety of parts, “ give good precepts to others, soar aloft, whilst 
they themselves grovel on the ground ' 

[1 \ theatrical good ] * Et genus et formom regina pecunla donat. [Hor. Ep. 
I. VI 37.] Quantum quisque sua nummoniin servat m area, 'J jntum liabet et 
fidei. [Juv. 111. I43-4-] “ Non 4 penua, sed ab oinatu et vulgi vocibus habemur 
excellentes, Ca^an 1 2 de consolat s Pcniiiata suo postpoiiit numina lucro, 
Mercator Ut necessarium ■at vcl Deo displicire, vel ab homiiiibus contemiii, 
vexari, negligi [s Erasm Adagn, 81 F To do at Rome as Rom.ins do ] « Qui 
Curios simulant et ISacchanaliavivunt |Juv 11 3 ] [r People ho keep fair with 
both of two parties, Vicars of Hnty ] * Tragclapho similes vel Centnuns, sursum 

homines, deorsum equu [• Virg tl iv 441 ] With lying and ieigned 
obsequiousness ] ” Prmceptis suis cceluin promittunt, ipst intenm pulvens terr^ 
viha mancipia. 
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To see a man protest friendship, kiss his hand, * qutm mallet 
truncatum videte^ ’smile with an intent to do mischief, or cozen 
him whom he salutes, ’ magnify his friend unworthy with hyper- 
bolical elogiums; his enemy, albeit a good man, to vilify and 
disgrace him, yea, all his actions, with the utmost livor and malice 
can invent ' 

To see a ’ servant able to buy out his master, him that carries 
the mace more worth than the magistrate, which Plato, lib. ii. de 
leg “ absolutely forbids, Epictetus abhors. An horse that tills the 
’land fed with chaff, an idle jade have provender in ■abundance; 
him that makes shoes go barefoot himself, him that sells meat 
almost pined , a toiling drudge starve, a drone flourish ' 

To see men buy smoke for wares, castles built with fools’ heads, 
men like apes follow the fashions in tires, gestures, actions : if the 
King laugh, all laugh ; 

* Rides ? majoi e cachinno 

Conctititm , Act, si Uchryn^as conspexit amici, 

® Alexander stooped, so did his Courtiers ; Alphonsus turned his 
head, and so did his parasites ^’‘Sabina Poppaa, Nero's wife, 
wore ambei -colour’d hair, so did all the Roman Ladies in an 
instant, her fashion was theirs. 

To see men wholly led by affection, admired and censured out 
of opinion witiiout judgement , an inconsiderate multitude, like 
so many dogs m a village, if one bark, all bark without a cause : 
as fortune’s fan turns, if a man be in favour, or commended by 
some great one, all t^}e world applauds him ; if in disgrace, “ in an 
instant all hate him, & as at the Sun when he is eclipsed, that 
erst took no notice, now gaze, and stare upon him ! 

To see a man ” wear his brains in his belly, his guts in his head, 
an hundred oaks on his back, to devour loo oxen at a meal, nay 

1 wtTneas Sylr [Oe Curial miser Ep i66.] [* 'Whom he would wish slain,] 

H Amdcre homines ut smvunt, Uandin ut fallant Cyp ad Donatum * Love 
and hate arc like the two ends of a perspective glass, the one multiplies, the other 
makes less Ministii locupletiores ns quibus ministratur, servus majores opes 

halicns quam patronus f® P 915 A, B ] r Qu, terrain colunt ^ui paleii 
p.'iscuntur, qui otiantur cabaui avenS saginnntur, discalceatus discumt qui calces 
ahisfacit ® Juveii [111 loo, loi Doyoulnugh? he is shaken by still greater 
laughter , he weeps also, if he has beheld the teai s of his friend ] ■ Bodine, 

lib 4. de repub. cap, 6, 1® Plmius 1 , 37. cap. 3 CapiIIos habuit succineos, exinde 

factum ut omnes piiella* Romanie colorem ilium nffeetarent n Odit daranatos. 
Jiir [\ 73, 7t I Agiippa Lp aS L 7. (Quorum cerebnim est ui ventre 
ingenmm m patiiiis. 
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moTe, to devour houses and towns, or as those Anthropophagi^* to 
eat one another 1 

To see a man roll himself up, like a snow ball, from base beg- 
gary to Right Worshipful and Right Honourable titles, unjustly to 
screw himself into honours and offices, another to starve his 
gentus, damn his soul, to gather wealth, which he shall not enjoy, 
which his prodigal son melts and consumes in an instant I* 

To see the KUKoZnKCav * of our times, a man bend all his forces, 
means, time, fortunes, to be a favourite’s favourite’s favourite, &c., 
a parasite’s parasite's parasite, that may scorn the servile world as 
having enough already ' 

To see an hirsute beggar’s brat, that lately fed on scraps, crept 
and whin’d, crying to all, and for an old jerkin ran on errands, 
now ruffle in silk and satin, bravely mounted, jovial and polite, 
now scorn his old friends and familiars, neglect his kindred, insult 
over his betters, domineer over all * 

To see a scholar crouch and creep to an illiterate peasant for a 
meal's meat ; a scrivener better paid for an obligation ; a falconer 
receive greater wages than a student . a lawyer get more in a day 
than a philosopher in a year, better reward for an hour than a 
scholar for a twelvemonth’s study ; him that can ’ paint Thais, 
play on a fiddle, curl hair, &c, sooner get preferment than a phi- 
lologer or a poet > 

To see a fond mother, like ASsop^s ape,’ hug her child to 
death, a ''wittol wink at his wife’s honesty, and too perspicuous 
in all other affairs; one stumble at a straw, and leap over a 
block; rob Peter, and pay Paul; scrape urljust suras with one 
hand, purchase great manors by corruption, fraud, and cozenage, 
and liberally to distribute to the poor with the other, give a rem- 
nant to pious uses, &c. ; penny wise, pound foolish ; blind men 
judge of colours; wise men silent, fools talk; ’find fault with 
others, and do worse themselves; ’denounce that in .publick 

fl Cannibals. See Shakespeare, Othello, i. ill T44 ] * Psal [In!, 4,] Thev eat 
up my people as bread ^ Absumit haires Crecuba digmor Servata centum clavibus, 
et mero Tinguet pavimentis superbo, Pontificum potiore coems Hot. [Ud ii. 14. 
as-aS.] Unhappy rivalry] • Qui Thaidem pingere, mflare tibiam, enspare ennes. 

Fab 366, ed, Hafm ] Doctus spectore lacunar [Juv ■ 56] t Tullius, ['liisc. 
111. 3a] Est enim propnum stultitiae aliorum cemcre vitia, oblivisci suorum. Idem 
Anstippus Chandrmo, apud Lucianum. [Chandemus, § 14 ] Omnino stultitiie 
cuJiMdam esse piito, &e • E'cerran piiblice quod occult^ ag.at Salvunns lib, [iiuj 
(to Prov. Acres utciscendis viiiis quibus ipsi veiicinenter mdiilgent. 
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vhich he doth in secret , and which Aurelius Victor gives out of 
Augustus, severely censure that in a third, of which he is most 
guilty himself 1 ‘ 

To see a poor fellow, or an hired servant, venture his life for his new 
master, that will scarce give him his wages at year's end ; a country 
colone toil and moil, till and drudge, for a prodigal idle drone, that 
devours all the gain, or lasciviously consumes with phantastical ex- 
pences ; a noble man in a bravado to encounter death, and for a 
small flash of honour to cast away himself, a worldling tremble 
at an executioner, and yet not fear hell-fire , to wish and hope for 
immortality, desire to be happy, and yet by all means avoid death, 
a necessary passage to bring him to it ' 

To see a fool-hardy fellow like those old Danes, qui decollart 
malunt quatn verbetari, [who would] die rathei than be punished, 
in a sottish humour embrace death with alacrity, yet * scorn to la- 
ment his own sms and miseries, or his dearest friends’ departures 1 

To see wise men degraded, fools preferred, one govern towns 
and cities, and yet a silly woman over-rules him at home, ’com- 
mand a Province, and yet his own servants or children prescribe 
laws to him, as Themtstoeled son did in Greece; ^IVhat 1 will 
(said he) my mother wills, and what my mother wills, my father doth. 
To see horses ride in a coach, men draw it ; dogs devour their 
masters; towers build masons, children rule, old men go to 
school ; women wear the breeches , ' sheep demolish towns, de- 
vour men, &c. , and in a word, the world turned upside down- 
ward ' O vweret Dejnocntus 1 ‘ 

’To insist in every particular were one of Herculed Labours, 
there’s so many ridiculous instances, as motes in the Sun. Quan- 
tum est in rebus inane ' * And who can speak of all ? Crtmine ab 
uno dtsce omnes^ take this for a taste. 

But these are obvious to sense, trivial and well-known, easy to 
be discerned. How would Democritus have been moved, had he 


[* A. V. Epitome, cap. i,] * Adaiuus, Ecd Hist, cap aia Siquis damnatus 

fuerit, Isetus esse gloria est ; nain lachtymas et planctum cieteraque compunctionum 
genera qus nos salubna censemus, ita abommantur Dam, ut nec pro peccatis nec 
pro defiinctis amicis ulli flere liceat * Orbi dat leges foras, vix famulum regit sine 
strppitu domi. ^ Quicquid ego volo hoc vult mater mea, et quod mater vult, facit 
pater [Plutarch, On Education, § ii.] ■ Ovus, ohm inue pecua, nunc tam 
mdomitum et edax ut homines devorent, &c. Moms, Utop, lib i [* O that 
Oemoentus wen* but nhve again M r Oiversos varus tnbuit natura furorea. 
[“ Pers. hi] [• Virg. An ii. 6$, 66.j 
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seen ‘ the secrets of their hearts 1 If every man had a window in 
his breast, which Momus would have had in Vulcan's man, or, that 
which Tully so much wished, it were written in every man’s fore- 
head, quid quisqut de RtpuhlicA sentiret, what he thought [about 
the Republic] ; or that it could be effected in an instant, which 
Mercury did by CJuiron in Lucian' by touching of his eyes, to 
make him discern semel stmul rutnores susttrros, 

Spcs hominum caecas, morbos, votumque, labores, 

£t passim toto volitantes stbere curas 

Blind hopes and wishes, their thoughts and afT iirs, 

Whispers and rumours, and those flying cares 

that he could cubiculorum ohductas Jores redudere, dr* secreta cor- 
dium penehare, which 'Cypnan desired, open doors and locks, 
shoot bolts, as Lucian's G alius ^ did with a feather of his tail : or 
Gyges’ invisible nng,' or some rare perspective glass, or Otacou- 
sitcoUi which would so multiply species, that a man might hear and 
see all at once (as ' Mat Itanus Capella's Jupiter did in a spear 
which he held in his hand, which did present unto him all that 
was daily done upon the face of the earth), observe cuckolds’ horns, 
forgeries of alchemists, the philosopher’s stone, new projectors, 
&c , and all those works of darkness, foolish vows, hopes, fears, 
and wishes, what a deal of laughter would it have afforded > He 
should have seen wind-mills in one man s head, an hornet’s nest 
in another ' Or had he been present with Icaromcntppus, v\ Lucian' 
at JupUeds whispering place, * and heard one pray for rain, 
another for fair weather, one for his wife’s, another for his father’s, 
death, &c ta ask that at God's hand whKh they are abashed any 
man should heat how would he have been confounded ' Would 
he, think you, or any man else, say that these men were well in 
their wits ? 

Hsec sani esse bominis quis sanusjuret Orestes?" 

1 Demoent ep prasd. Hos dejerantes et potantes deprrhendet, hos vomentes, 
illos litigantes, itisidias molientes, suflnigantes, veiiena iiiiscciitcs, m amicorum ac- 
cusationem subscribentes, hos gloria, illos ambitione, cupidiUalc, mente captos, &c. 

Dial Charon, vel Contemplantes 8 >5 ] ’Ad Donat. Ep a, c 9 O si posses 
In specula sublimi constitutus, &c. Lucian, Gallus, § aS ] [’ Erasmi Adagia, 
pp. 65, 66 .] ’ Eib I, de nup Pbilol in qua, quid singuli nationum populi 
quotidianis motibus agitarent, rclucebat. [r Icaromenippus, § 35 ] ’ O Jupiter I 
contingat mihi auruui, hcereditas, &c. MuUos da, Jupiter, annos I [Juv, Sat. x i88.] 
Dementia quanta est honiiiiura, turpissinia vota diis insusurrant si quis admovent 
aurem, cnnticescunt , et quod scire homines nolunt, Ueo nairant Senec, Ep 10 5, 
[• Pers 111 n8 \ 
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Can all the Hellebore in the Anticyre * cure these men } No, sure,* 
an acre of Hellebore will not do it I 
That which is more to be lamented, they are mad like Seneca's 
blind woman,* and will not acknowledge, or * seek for any cure o£ 
it, for fauci vident tnorbum suum^ omnes amant.‘ If our leg or 
arm offend us, we covet by all means possible to redress it ; * and 
if we labour of a bodily disease, we send for a physician ; but for 
the diseases of the mind we take no notice of them ; ''lust harrows 
us on the one side, envy, anger, ambition, on the other. We are 
tom in pieces by our passions, as [by] so many wild horses, one 
in disposition, another in habit ; one is melancholy, another mad ; 
* and which of us all seeks for help, doth acknowledge his error, or 
knows he is sick? As that stupid fellow put out the candle, 
because the biting fleas should not find him ; he shrouds himself 
in an unknown habit, borrowed titles, because nobody should dis> 
cern him. Every man thinks with himself, Egomet videor mthi 
sanus* I am well, I am wise, and laughs at others. And ’tis a 
general fault amongst them all, that which oiir forefathers have 
approved, diet, apparel, opinions, humours, customs, manners, we 
deride and reject in our time as absurd Old men account juniors 
all fools, when they are mere dirzards ; and as to sailors 

terroeque mbesque la-cdimt n 

they move, the land stands still, the world hath much more wit, 
they dote themselves Turks deride us, we them , Italians Ft cmlh 
men, accounting them light-headed fellows , the French scoff again 
at Italians, and at their several customs , Greeks have condemned 
all the world but themselves of barbarism, the world as much 
vilifies them now ; we account Germans heavy, dull, fellows, ex- 
plode many of their fashions , they as contemptibly think of us ; 
Spaniards laugh at all, and all again at them. So are we fools 

P Pers IV. i 6 ] > Plautus Menaech [v v 15 ] Non potest haec rcs Ilellctiori 

jugere obtincner. p Epistle, 1 . § 2 ] * Eoque emior morbus quo ignotioi 

penclitanti. P Few see their dise<ise, all love it] « Qiire Irediint oculos, 
festinas demere , si qua! Est aiiimum, differs curandi tempiLS in annum Hot fEp. 

” 381 39 ] 'Si caput, crus, dolet, brachium, &c , mediciim arcersimus, recte 
et honeste, si par etiam industria m morbis poneretur Job Pelctius, Jesuita. lib a. 
de hum affec morbonimque cura. * Et quotusquisquc tamen cst, qui contra tot 
pestes medicum requirat, vel .egromre se ngiioscat? Ebullit irn, &c Et nos camen 
aegros esse neganuis Incoluiiic!. iiiediruin recusniit Pi.nesens letas stuUitiam priscis 
exprobrat. Bud de affec hb 5 I* Hor. Sat n 3 30a ] 1* Senes pro stullis 

babem Jiivenes Balth Cast lOe Aulico, I.jb li InitiaJ pi Vug. ui. 7a j 
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and ridiculous, absurd in our actions, carriage^ diet, apparel, aia- 
toms, and consultations ; we * scoff and point one at another, when 
as in conclusion all are fools, * and th^ the veriest asses that hide 
their ears most^ A private man, if he be resolved with himself, ot 
set on an opinion, accounts all idiots and asses that are not affected 
as he is, 

■ ml rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, diicit, 

that are not so minded, ^{guodque volant homines se bene tielle 
putant) ‘ all fools that think not as he doth. He will not say with 
Attuus, suam euique sponsam^ mtht meam^ let every man enjoy his 
own spouse ; but Ins alone is fair, suns amor, and scorns all 
in respect of himself, ^ will imitate none, hear none, but himself, 
as Phny said, [be^ a law and example to himself.* And that which 
Hippocrates, in his Epistle to Dionysius, reprehended of old, is 
venfied in our times, Quisque in alio superfluum esse censet quod 
ipse non habet nec cm at, that which he hath not himself, or doth 
not esteem, he accounts superfluity, an idle quality, a mere 
foppery, in another ; like ABsop’s fox, when he had lost his tail, 
would have all his fellow foxes cut off theirs." The Chinese say, 
that we Europeans have one eye, they themselves two, all the world 
else is blind (though accounts them brutes too, menim 

pecus); so thou and thy sectaries are only wise, others indifferent, 
the rest beside themselves, mere idiots and asses. Thus, not ac- 
knowledging our own errors and imperfections, we securely deride 
others, as if we alone were free, and spectators of the rest, account- 
ing it an excellent thing, as indeed it is, attend optimum frut in- 
to make ourselves merry with other men’s obliquities, when 
as he himself is more faulty than the rest, mutaio nomine, de ie 
fabtt/a narratur'^ he may take hunself by the nose for a fool , and 
which one calls maximum stultitice specimen'’* to be ridiculous to 
Others, and not to perceive or take notice of it, as Marsyas was 


> Clodius accusal raoechos. [Juv, ii. 37.I * Omniiim stultissimi era auriculas 

studios^ tegunt Sat Menip. • Hor Epist a [1. 83 ] * Prosper, T* For what 
men wish they think they wisely wish J Cic, ad Atbeum. ao, 3.1 ^ Statim 

sapmnt, statim sciunt, neminem reverentur, ncmioem imitaiitur, ipsi situ exenipla 
PUn Epist. kb 8, 33,] > Nulh alien sapere concedit, ne desipcre videatur 

Agrip c I. I* Aisop, ed Halm ] i** Omnis orbis percaectis a Persis ad 

Lusitamam. pi Phny, Nat Hist 18 sq ['* Hor Slat. 1. 1 69, 70 If the 
name be changed, the story is told about you.] The greatest exhibUioB 

ni foUy.] 
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when he contended with Apcllo, non intelligens se deriditulo kabert^^ 
saith * Afulaus ; 'tis his own cause, he is a convict luadtnao, as ' 
Austin well infers, In the eyes of wise men and Angels he seems like 
one, that to our thinking walks with his heels upward. So thou 
laughest at me, and 1 at thee, both at a third ; and he returns 
that of the Poet upon us again, * Hei mthi, insanire me aiunt, quum 
tpst ultrb insaniant. We accuse others of madness, of folly, and 
are the veriest dizzards ourselves. For it is a great sign and pro- 
perty of a fool (which Eccl. 103, points at) out of pride and self- 
conceit to insult, vilify, condemn, censure, and call other men 
fools (Non vtdemus tnaniicee quod & tergp est) ’ to tax that in others 
of which we are most faulty ; teach that which we follow not our 
selves: for an inconstant man to write of constancy, a profane 
liver prescribe rules of sanctity and piety, a dizzard himself make 
a treatise of wisdom, or with Sallust to rail down right at spoilers 
of countries, and yet in “ office to be a most grievous ^ poller him- 
self. This argues weakness, and is an evident sign of such parties' 
indiscretion. “ Peccat uter nostrum cruce dtgntus t * Who ts the foot 
now f Or else peradvcnture in some places we are all mad for 
company, and so 'tis not seen, soctefas erroris 6f* dementice panter 
absurditatem 6- admiralionem tollitP 'Tis with us, as it was of 
old (in Tally's censure at least) with C. Fimbria in Rome, a bold, 
hair-brain, mad fellow, and so esteemed of all, such only excepted, 
that were as mad as himself; now in such a case there is ”no 
notice taken of it 

Nmurum insanus paucis videatur , eo quod 

Maxima pars hommum moitio jaitatur codcm,u 

When all arc mad, where all are lihe opprest, 

Who can discern one mad man from the rest ? 


P Not understanding that he was being made game of 1 s Flond [1 ' 3. ] 

' August. Quails in oculis hommum qui mversTs pedibus ambulat, tails m oculis 
sapientum et angelorum qui sib' placet, aut cut pauiones dommantur. [De Civi- 
tate Den Book xiv c. 9 ] * Plautus Mensechmi [v 11 78 ) Cat xxii at.) 

' Governor of Africa by Coesar s appointment, [bee Uion Cassius, xUu 9 ) [r cf, 
Holland's Suetonius, p 169 " Likewise to get, to pill and poll by hook and crook." 
N. and Q. i. 337 ] > Nunc sanitatis patrocinmm est insamcntmm turba. Sen 

[l-ragmenta Quoted by St Augustine.] [■ Hor, Sat. ii. vii. 47,] [w The 
iiequenOT of error and madness removes alike its absurdity and the wonder excited 
bv It.] n Pro [Sex.] Kosc’o Amerino Et quod inter omnes constat, insanissimns, 
nisi inter eos, qui ipsi quoque insamunL [c. 12 .] » Necesse est euro insamen- 

tibus furere, nui solus relmquens. Pelronms. [capw 3,] pa Hor, Sat. 11, 3 
Tao, 131.] 
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But put case they do perceive it, and some one be manifestly con- 
vict of madness,' he now takes notice of his folly, be it in action, 
gesture, speech, a vain humour he hath in building, bragging, jang- 
ling, spending, gaming, courting, scribbling, prating, for which he 
lb ridiculous to others,® on which he dotes, he doth acknowledge 
as much : yet with all the Rhetonck thou hast, thou canst not so 
recall him, but to the con Mary notwithstanding, he will persevere in 
his dotage? ’Tis amalnlts insanta,* Mentis gratissimus error,^ 
so pleasing, so delicious, that he ‘ cannot leave it He knows his 
ciior, but will not seek to decline it, tell him what the event will 
be, beggary, sorrow, sickness, disgrace, shame, loss, madness, yet 
aiigiy man will prefer vengeance, a lascivious las whore, a thief 
las booty, a glutton Ins belly, btfore his welfare. Tell an Epicure, 
a covetous man, an ambitious man, of his inegular course, wean 
him from it a little, pol, me octidistis, annci^ he cries anon, you 
have undone him, and, as ® a dog to his vomit, he returns to it again : 
no persuasion will take place, no counsel, say what thou canst, 

Claines licet. & maic ccelo 

~Confun<las,*surdo narras.w u 

deinonstiatc as Ulysses did to '■* Elpenor and Gryllus, and the rest 
of his companions, those swinish men, he is irrefragable in his 
humour, he will be a hog still , bray him in a mortar, he will be 
the same If he be in an heresy, or some perverse opinion, 
settled as some of our ignorant Papists are, convince his under- 
stamling, shew him the several follies, and, absurd fopperies, of 
that sect, force him to say, vet is vtneor,^^ make it as clear as the 
sun," he will eri still, peevish and obstinate as he is; and as he 
said," SI tn hocirro, libentei eno, nec hunc errorem aufem mthi volo,'* 
I will do as I have done, as my predecessors have done," and as 

1 Quoniam non est genus unum stultitia: qu.i me insaniio puUb [Hot Sat. ii. 
Ill, 301, s ] • Stultura me fnteor, hccat conccclcre veium, Atque etiam insanum. 

I lor [S.it 11 3 305, 306 ] [» Hor Od 111 iv 5 ] P Hor lip 11 2 140 ] » Odi , 
ncc possum cupicns non esse quod odi Ovid [Amores n iv 5 ] Lrrorc grata 
tibcntcr omnes ins,nmmus. • Am.Uorscortom vita: pra point, iracundus vindictam, 
fur prmdam, parasitus gulam, ambitiosus honores, avarus opes, &c odimus haee 
et atccrsimus Cardan 1 2 de consolat P Hor Fpist 11 2 138 I * Pro*. 
XXV. II. 1 * Jiiv vi 283 284 ] [!•> Cf Hoi Ep II 199, 200 ] fu Although you 
call out, and confounil the sea and sky, you address a deaf ma 1 ] ^ Plutarch, 

Grvllo fs s ] builli homines, sic Clem Alex, vo 1 am convinced by the truth ] 
1 * Non persuadcbis, etiamsi persuasens [Erasm Ad. p. 627 ] i» Tully [Do 
Senectute, c xxiii § 85 J [“ If I err m this, I willingly err, nor will I have this 
error token away from me ] » Malo cum illis insanirc, quam cum aliis bene se aire 
[An echo of the famous saying about Pl&to in C.ccro, Tusc. Disp. 1. 15. 1 39.] 
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niy friends now do, I will dote for company. Say now, are these 
men ‘ mad or no ? ^Hetts age, responde, are they ridiculous ? cedo 
quemvts arbttrum' are they sanee mentis, sober, wise, and discreet ? 
have they common sense ? 

titer est msanior honim? 

I am of Demoertiu^ opinion for my part, I hold them worthy to be 
laughed at , a company of brain-sick duzards as mad as ’ Orestes 
and AtAamas," that they may go ride the ass, and all sail along to 
the Anticyree'' in the sJitp of fools for company together I need 
not much labour to prove this which I say otherwise than thus, 
make any solemn protestation, or swear, I think you will believe 
me without an oath, say at a word, are they fools? I refer it 
to you, though' you be likewise fools and madmen yourselves, 
and I as mad to ask the question, for what said our comical 
Mercury t 

*Justum ab injustjs petere msipitiilia est 
I'll stand to your censure yet, wh.vt think you? 

But, forasmuch as I undertook at first, that Kingdoms, 1 ‘rovinces, 
families, were melancholy as well as private men, I will examine 
them in particular, and that which I have hitherto dilated at random, 
in more general terms, I will particularly insist in, prove with more 
special and evident arguments, testimonies, illustrations, and that 
in brief. 

> Nunc accipe quarc dcsipiant omnes a-que ac tu 
[Now hear why all are fools as much as you ] 

My first argument is borrowed from Solomon, an arrow drawn out 
of his sententious quiver. Pro 37 Be not wise in thine emm eyes. 
And 26. 12. Seest thou a man wise tn his own conceit? more hope 
IS ef a fool than of him Isaiah pronounceth a woe against such 
men, cap. 5. 21, that are wise tn their own eyes and prudent tn 
their own sight. For hence we may gather, that it is a great 
offence, and men are much deceived that think too well of them- 
selves, an especial argument to convince them of folly. Many 

1 Qui inter haec nutnuntur, non magis snperc possum, quam bene olere qui in 
cuhni. [habitanc] Petron [a I i l^tsius [n 17] [“ Ter Adelp 1 11 43. 

Bring any judge ] * Hor [Sat 11 3 102 Which of these is the mon. mad ?] 

° Vesanum eragitant pueri, innuptaeque puellse [' Cf Athamante dementior, 
ic Pis 20, 47 ] " F Pers iv 16.] * Plautus [Amphitryon, Prol 36 1 

* Hor. Sat. 11 [3 46, 47 I Superbam stultitiam Phnius vocat 7 episL ai. quod 
Semel dixi, 6xum ratumque sit. 
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men (saith ' Senaa) had bun without question wise, had they not had 
an opinion that they had attained to petfeetion of knowledge edready, 
even before they had gone halfway, too forward, too ivpt, pre^roperi, 
too quick and ready,’ ciio prudentes, eith ptt, eitb niariti, ciih patres, 
alb sacerdotes, citb omnis officii eapaces (&* cunosi* they had too good 
a conceit of themselves, and that marred all ; of their worth, valour, 
skill, art, learning, judgement, eloquence, their good parts ; all their 
geese are swans, and that manifestly proves them to be no better 
than fools. In former times they had but seven wise men, now you 
can scarce find so many fools. Thales sent the golden Tripos, 
which the Fisherman found, and the oracle commanded to be 

* ^tvtn to the wisest, to Bias, Bias to Solon, &c. If such a thing 
were now found, we should all fight for it, as the three Goddesses 
did for the golden apple, we are so wise- we have women 
politicians, children metaphysicians ; every silly fellow can square 
a circle, make perpetual motions, find the philosopher’s stone, in- 
terpret Apocalypsis, make new Theoncks, a new system of the 
world, new Logick, new Philosophy, &c. Nostra utique regio, saith 

* Peironius, out country is so full of deified spirits, divine souls, 
that you may soonet find a God than a man amongst us, we 
think so well oi ourselves, and that is an ample testimony of 
much folly. 

My second argument is grounded upon the like place of Scrip- 
ture, which lliough before mention’d in effect, yet for some reasons 
IS to be repeated (and by Platds good leave, I may do it,' ?ic ro 
iraXor pn^iv nvRfy ftXaiTTtt) ' Bbols (saith David') by reason of their 
transgiessions, Ss‘c. Psal 107. 17. Hence Musculus infers all 
transgressors must needs be fools So we read Rom 2 [9 ] Tribula- 
tion and anguish on the soul of every man that doth evil ; but all do 
evil. And Isaiah 65. 14 My servants shall sing for joy, and *ye 
shall cry for sorrow of heart, and vexation of mind, ’Tis ratified 
by the common consent of all philosophers. Dishonesty (saith 
Cardan) is nothing else but lolly and madness ’ Probus quis nobis- 
cum vivitt^^ Shew me an honest man. Nemo malm qut non 

> Multi sapicntes proculdiibio riiic^ent. si se non putSssent ad sapientise summum 
pervenisse [Dc Tranquillitate Animi, 1 § it, memoriter ] * Idem, [cap 4.] 

r> ConsolatioailMarciam, IS §3.] < Plutarchus, Solone. Detur sapiention. 

* Tani praesentibus plena est numinibus, at facilius possis deum qium hominem in- 

venire [cap 17 ] * Pulchrum bii dicere non nocet [Emsmt Adafria, pp. 89, ya,j 

P A good thing is none the none tor being said twice.] * Malcfaetnil. 

* Who can find a faithful man ? Prov. xs, 6 , p* Hor Sat. L liL 56, 57.] 
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sti^tus^ tis Fabius' aphorism to the same end. If none honest, 
none wise, then all fools. And well may they be so accounted : 
for who will account him otherwise, qui iter adorfiat in oectdentem, 
quum properaret tn orientem t that goes backward all his life, west* 
ward, when he is bound to the east? or hold him a wise man 
(saith* Afusculus) that prefers momentany pleasures to eternity ^ that 
spends kts Master^ s goods in hts absence, forthwith to be condemned for 
tt ? Nequicquam sapit qui sibi non sapit.^ Who will say that a sick 
man is wise, that eats & drinks to overthrow the temijerature of 
his body? Can you account him wise or discreet that would 
willingly have his health, and yet will do nothing that should pro* 
cure or continue it ? * Theodoret, out of Plotinus the Flatonist, 
holds it a ridiculous thing fot a man to live after his own larvs, to do 
that wluch IS offensive to God, and yet to hope that He should save 
him s and when he voluntarily neglects hts own safety, and contemns 
the means, to think to be deliveted by another. Who will say these 
men are wise? 

A third argument may be derived from the precedent. ‘All men 
arc carried away with passion, discontent, lust, pleasures, &c. ; 
they generally hate the virtues they should love, and love such 
vices they should hate Therefore more than melancholy, quite 
mad, brute beasts, and void of reason, so Chrysostom contends j 
or rather dead and buiied alive, as ^ Philo fudaeus concludes it for 
a certainty, of all such that are ca/ried ajvay with passions, or 
labour of any disease of the mind Where is fear and sorroro, 
there, ’’Z.aJantius stilPy maintains, wisdom cannot dwell. 

Qui cupiet, raetuet quoque porrb, 

Qui metueub vmt, liber mihi non ent unquam • 

[He who desires will, ceitos, also fear. 

And he who lives in fear will ne'er he free 
lu my opinion ] 

Seneca & the rest of the Stoicks are of opinion, that, where is any 
the least perturbation, wisdom may not be found. What more 

P Tliere is no bad man who is not a fool .1 ’ In Psal. xbz. Qui momentanra 
scnipiterois [praeponit,] qui dilapidat hen ahsentis bona, mox in jus vocandus et 
daiiinandus. [> Erasmi Adagia, p, 329. He is by no means wise who is not wise 
for himself.] * Perquam ndiculuro est homines ex animi sententia vivere, et qase 
diis ingrata sunt exraoi, et tamen a soils diis velle salvos ficn, quum propna: saiutis 
cumm .ibjecermL 'Theod. c 6, de provid Iib, de curat gr.ee .inTect, * Sapiens 
sibi qui imperiosus, &c Hor ^t 11 7 [83 ] * Conclus lib de vie offer Cerium 
e'-t anirai morbis laborantes pro mortuis censendos r Lib, de sap Ubi timoi 
adest, sapientia adesse nequit. Hor Epist i 16, 65, 66 ] 

G 
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ridiculous, as ^Lactautius urgeth, than to hear hovi Xerxes whipped 
the Hellespoia, threatened the Mountain Athos, and the like ? To 
speak ad rem, [pointedly], who is free from passion? ’‘Mortalts 
mmo est quern non attingat dolor morbusve, as “ Tully determines 
out of an old Poem, no mortal man can avoid sorrow & sickness ; 
and sorrow is an inseparable companion of melancholy. *‘Chrysos 
tom pleads farther yet, that they are more than mad, very beasts, 
stupefied, and void of common sense For how (saith he) shall 1 
kntno thee to be a man, when thou kickest like an ass, neighest like a 
horse after women, ravest tn lust like a bull, rarenest like a bear, 
stingest like a scorpion, rakest like a wolf, as subtle as a fox, as im- 
pudent as a dog) Shall I say thou art a man, that hast all the 
symptom of a beast ? How shall I know thee to be a man ? By thy 
shape! That affrights me more, when I see a beast in likeness of a 
wan. 

" Seneca calls that of Epicurus, magnifiram vocem, an heroical 
speech, A fool still begins to live, and accounts it a filthy lightness 
in men, every day to lay new foundations of their life, but who 
doth otherwise? One travels, another builds, one for this, 
another for that business ; and old folks are as far out as the rest ; 
0 dementem senectutem," Tully exclaims. I'herefore young, old, 
middle age, all are stupid, and dote. 

' /Eneas Sylrius, amongst many others, sets doivn three special 
ways to find a fool by He is a fool that seeks that he cannot 
find he is a fool that seeks that, which being found will do him 
more harm than good he is a fool, that, Imvmg variety of ways 
to bring him to his journey’s end, takes that which is worst. If 
so, melhinks most men are fools, examine their courses, and you 
shall soon pciceive what dlz^aids and mad men the major part 
are. 


> Quid insanius Xerxe Ilellespoutuni vcrbcmnte? &c fS»-e Herodotus, vii 35] 
* Kcc) XXI. 12 Wiiere is liitterness, lliere is no understanding I’lov xii 16 
An angry man is a fool * ni Tusc [c 25 ] Injuna in sapieiitem non cadit. 
^ Horn 6, in 2 £pist ad Cor Hommem te agnoscere necmeo, cum tanquam 
asinus Tccalcitres, lascivias vu tauros, hinntas ut equus post muUeres, nt UTSus ventn 
mdulgeas, quum rapias ut lupus, &c At, inquis, formam hoimnis halwo Id magis 
terret, quum feram huniana specie videre me putem ‘Kpist. lib 2 bp 13. Stultus 
semiiei incipit vivere Foeda honiinumlevitas, nova quotidie fundamenta vitae ponere, 
iiotas spes, &C. O mad old age I Epist ad Brutura, Lib 11 ep 8 nirmoriterj 
r De Curia! miser [Ep 166 1 Stultus, qni quterit quod nequit invenire, stultus quj 
((uauit quod nocet inventuiii, stultus qiu cum jilurcs hnbet calles deteriorem deligit. 
Mill! videnluT umnes delin, amentes, tko. 
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Btroaldm will have drunkards, afternoon men, and such as 
more than ordinarily delight in drink, to be mad. The first pot 
quencheth thirst, so Panyasis the Poet determines in Atlutueus,^ 
sminda Gratm, Horis, 6* Dtonyso, the second makes merry, the 
third for pleasure, quarta ad tnsanium, the fourth makes them 
mad. If this position be true, what a catalogue of mad men 
shall we have 1 what shall they be that drink four times four ? 
Nonne supra omnem furorem, supra omttem tnsantam reddunt insams- 
simos V 1 am of his opinion, they are more than mad, much worse 
than mad. 

The “ Abderites condemned Democritus for a mad man, because 
he was sometimes sad, and sometimes again profusely merry. 
Hhc patnA (saith Htppoa ates) ob tistim furere insanire dtcunt, 
his countrymen hold bun mad because he laughs ; * and therefore 
he desires him to advise all his friends at Rhodes, that they do not 
laugh too much, or he over-sad. Had those Abderites been con- 
versant with us, and but seen what ' fleering and grinning there is 
in this age, they would certainly have concluded, we had been all 
out of our wits ' 

Aiistotle in his Ethicks* holds felix idemque sapiens, to be wise 
and happy are reciprocal terms. Bonus tdemqtte sapiens honestiis 
'I'ls’ Tully's paradox, wise men are free, but fools aie slaves, liberty 
IS a power to live according to his own laws, as wc will ourselves. 
Who hath this liberty? Who is free? 

* “ Sapiens sibique imperiosus, 

Qiiem iieqiw pauperios, tieque mors, neque vincul.i terrent, 

Respoiisare cupiclinibus, contenmerp honores 
boiUs, & m seipso lotus teres atquc lotuudus ” 

“ He IS WISP that can command his own will, 

Valiant .and constant to himself still, 

Whom povcity nor diath, nor bonds can fright. 

Checks his desires, scorns honouis, just and light.” 

But where shall such a man be found ? If no where, then i dia- 
tnetro,^ we are all slaves, senseless, or worse. Nemo mains feltx.^'‘ 

Tins IS a good instance of liow loo^ly Burton quotes. The actual words 
flre, TTaifUtto-ic o iiroiroioc 'rni' /aiv 'Trp^Titv ’ttitrw airwifjLii Xi-fio-iu Slpai^ scat 
rtiU de itms^AV ' lutc TTaXii* is jccd rnv rf Tqv DeipmtPS, 

BiKilcii p 36D] Does not clnukmakcmen insaneaboveall furyandmadness?] 
* Kp Damagelo. ^ Amicis noslris Kbodi dicito, ne niinmm ndeant. aut nimium 
(ristes smt ^ Per nsuni niuUuni poteris cognosccre stultiiin Oflic 3 c ^ 

Book X capp 6, 7 J f Sapientes Jibcn, stulti seivi, lilicrtas &st potestas &C, 
p'aradoxon v ] 8 Hor. [Sat 11. 7 83 86 J Diametrically.] [w Juv iv ft No 

bad man is happy.l 
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But no man is happy in this life, none good, therefore no man 
wise. 

r Rsui quippe boni 

For tone virtue you shall find ten vices in the same party; f>atici 
Promeihei, multi Eptvuthei? We may peradventure usurp the 
name, or attnbute it to others for favour, as Carolus Sapiens, 
Philtppus Bonus, lodmucus Ptus, &‘c. and describe the properties 
of a wise man, as Tally doth an Orator, Xenophon Cyrus, Casttlio 
a Courtier, Galen Tempet ament, an Aristocracy is described by 
Politicians. But where shall such a man be found ? 

ViT bonus & sapiens, qualem vix repperit unum 
Millibus h tnultis hominum consultus ApoUa* 

A wise, a good man ui a million, 

Afolto consulted could scarce find one. 

A man is a miracle of himself but Trismcgistns adds maximum 
miraculum homo sapiens, a wise man is [the greatest] wonder : multi 
Thyrstgeri, pauci Bacchi.* Alexander when he was presented with 
that rich and costly casket of King Darius, and every man advised 
him what to put in it, he reserved it to keep Homer’s works, as 
the most precious jewel of human wit, and yet * Scaltger upbraids 
Hornet’s Muse, nutruem tnsance saptentite, [as] a nursery of madness 
’impudent as a Court Lady, that blushes at nothing. Jacobus 
Mycillus, Gtlbertus Cognatus, Erasmus, and almost all posterity 
admire Luaan's luxuriant wit, yet Scaltger rejects him in his cen- 
sure, and calls him the Cerberus of the Muses, Socrates, whom all 
the world so much magnified, is by Lartanhus and Theodoret 
condemned for a fool. Plutarch' t\\o\s Seneca’s mi beyond all 
the Greeks, nulh secundus* yet ' Seneca saith of himself, when 1 
would solace myself ivith a fool, J reflect upon myself, and there I 
have him. Cardan, in his i6th Book of Subtleties, reckons up 
twelve supereminent, acute Philosophers, for worth, subtlety, and 
wisdom : Archimedes, Galen, Vitruvius, Archytas Tarentinus, 
Euclid, Geber, that first inventor of Algebra, Alkindus the Mathe- 

1 Juven, [.xiii 26. Good people are scarce;] [* See Plato, Protag. 320 D sqq 
There are few Prometheuses, many Epimetheuses.] [* Ausonios, Idyllia, xvi. iTaJ 
This IS the famous Prov. tm aapSsxo^ofM, Bdlx;^ei ii ti erttlpot Plato 

Phaedo, p. 69 c. There are many Bacchantes, but few Bacchuses.] ■ Hypocrit 

• U t muher aulica nulhus pudens p Burton wntes this only on Petrarch's authmtr. 
Plutarch does indeed twice mention Seneca, but without any special eulogy, fin 
Lipsms' Seneca, Antverpiae, 1653, pp xxvn, xxvm.] [* As second to nobody.] 

* fcpist. 33. Quando fatuo delectan volo, non est longe qiuerendus, me Ttdeo, ^ 
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matician, both Arabians, with others. But his triumviri terrarum^ 
far beyond the rest, are Piokmaus, Plotinus, Hippocrates. Scaliger, 
exercitat. 224, scoffs at this censure of his, calls some of them 
carpenters and mechanicians, he makes Galen fimbriam Htppo- 
cratis, a skirt of Hippoeraies: & the said ’ Cardan himself else- 
where condemns both GcUen and Hippocrates for tediousness, 
obscurity, confusion. Paracelsus will have them both mere idiots, 
infants in physick and philosophy. Scahger and Cardan admire 
Sutsset the Calculator, gut paene modum excesstt humani ingenii* 
and yet * Lod. Vtves calls them nugas Suisseticas ; ‘ and Cardan, 
opposite to himself in another place, contemns those ancients in 
respect of times present, ‘ majoresque nostros ad praesentes coliaios 
justi pueros appellari, ’’ In conclusion, the said ^Cardan and Saint 
Bernard will admit none into this Catalogue of wise men, °but 
only Prophets and Apostles; how they esteem themselves, you 
have heard before. We are worldly-wise, admire ourselves, and 
seek for applause : but hear Saint ^'‘Bernard, quanth niagis foras es 
sapiens, tanto magis intus stultus efficeris, drc. tn omnibus es prudens, 
circa teipsum instpteus. the more wise thou art to others, the more 
fool to thyself I may not deny but that there is some folly ap- 
proved, a divine fury, a holy madness, even a spiritual drunkenness, 
in the Saints of God themselves ; sanctam insantam Bernard calls 
it (though not as blaspheming " Vorstius, Jwho] would infer it as a 
passion incident to God himself, but) familiar to good men, as that 
of Paul, 2 Cor. [xi.] he was a fool, q>^c. and Pom. 9. [3], he wisheth 
himself to be anathomatized for them Such is that drunkenness 
which Fidnus speaks of, when the soul is elevated and ravished with 
a divine taste of that heavenly Nectar, which poets deciphered by 
the sacrifice of Dionysus, and m this sense with the Poet,” insanire 
lubet, as Austin exhorts us, ad ebrietatem se qtnsqve paret, let’s all 
be mad and ” drunk. But we commonly mistake, and go beyond 
our commission, we reel to the opposite part,” we are not capable 

[1 Three great men in tbe world.] * Pnmo contradicentiutn. [* Who almost 
exceeded the twunds of human genius ] * Lib dc causis corrupt, artium. 

SuisEet’s tnRe&J * Actione ad subtil in Seal fol 1226 |7 And says our 

ancestors compared with our contemporanes are justly called boys.] ^ Lib i de 
sap * Vide, miser homo, quia totum est vanitas, totum stultitia, totum dementia, 
quicquid faws in hoc mundo, prseter hoc solum quod propter Deum facts. Ser. de 
miser, horn w in 2 Platonis dial I de justo ^ Dum iram et odium in Oeo 
re\era ponit. >3 Virg Eel. 3 [36] u Ps. Inebnabuntur ab ubertate domOa. 
” In Ps'd dv. Ausun. 
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of it, * and as he said of the Greeks, vos Grceei semper puert, vos 
Briianni, Gath, Germans, liali^ you are a company of fools. 

Proceed now d partsbus ad totussi, or from the whole to [the] parts, 
and you shall find no other issue, the parts shall be sufficiently 
dilated in this following Preface. The whole must needs follow 
by a Sorites or Induction. Every multitude is mad,'* bellua multo- 
rum capitum, precipitate and rash, without judgement, stultum 
animal, a roaring rout. '‘Roger Bacon proves it out of Aristotle, 
vulgus dirtdi in oppouium conts'a saptentes, quod vulgo vsdeturverum 
falsum est; that which the commonalty accounts true is most part 
false, they are still opposite to wise men, but all the world is of 
this humour {vulgus), and thou thyself art de vulgo, one of the 
commonalty, and he, and he, and so are all the rest; and 
therefore, as Phocion concludes, to be approved in nought you 
say or do, mere idiots and asses Begin then where you will, go 
backward or forward, choose out of the whole pack, wink and 
choose, you shall find them all alike, never a barrel better herring. 

Copernicus, Atlas his successor, is of opinion the earth is a 
planet, moves and shines to others, as the moon doth to us. 
Dtgges, Gilbert, Keplerus, Onganus, and others, defend this hypo- 
thesis of his in sober sadness, and [hold] that the moon is inhabited : 
if It be so that the earth is a moon, then are we also giddy, verti- 
ginous and lunalick within this sublunary maze. 

I could produce such arguments till dark night : if you should 
hear the rest. 

Ante dicm dauso componat vesper Ot](nipo . > 

[Tlie night would Lome upon us ere 'twas finished ] 

but, according to my promise, I will descend to particulars. This 
melancholy extends itself not to men only, but even to vegetals 
and sensibles I speak not of those creatures which arc satiimine, 
melancholy by nature, (as lead, and such like minerals, or those 
plants, rue, cypress, <kc. and hellebore itself, of which ^ Agrtppa 
treats, fishes, birds, and beasts, hares, conies, dormice, &c. owls, 
bats, mghtbirds,) but that artificial, which is perceived in them all. 
Remove a plant, it will pine away, which is especially perceived 

1 In Platonis Tim sacerdos Atgvplius [22 b] You Greeks, Bntish, Gauls, 
Germans, Italians, are all boys ] s Hoi [cp 1. 1 76 I Vulgus insanum ♦ Patet 
ca divisio probabilis, &c cv Anst. lop lib. 1. & 8 Rog. Baa Epist. de secret, 
art et nat c 8 non cst judiunm in vulgo [• Virg iEn. L 374.] ^De occult 
Philusoph. 1 . I. c. 25 et 19 ejusd. 1 . kb 10 cap. 4. 
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in date trees, as you may read at large in Conslantm^s husbandry, 
that antipathy betwixt the vine and the cabbage, wine and oil. 
Put a bird m a cage, he will die for sullenness, or a beast in a pen, 
or take his young ones or companions from him, and see what 
ciTect It will cause. But who perceives not these common passions 
of sensible creatures, fear, sorrow, &c. ? Of all other, dogs are 
most subject to this malady, insomuch some hold they dream as 
men do, and through violence of melancholy run madj I could 
relate many stones of dogs that have died for grief, and pined 
away for loss of their masters, but they are common m every ‘ ^thor. 

Kingdoms, provinces, and politick bodies are likewise sensible 
and subject to this disease, as ^ Boterns in his Politicks hath 
proved at large. As tn human bodies (saith he) there be divers 
alterations proceeding from humours^ so there be many diseases in a 
common-wealth, which do as diversely happen from several distempers, 
as you may easily perceive by their particular symptoms. I' or 
where you shall see the people c ml, obedient to God and Princes, 
judicious, peaceable and quiet, nch, fortunate,’ and flourish, to live 
in peace, in unity and concord, a country well tilled, many fair built 
and populous cities, nbi tncohe nitent, [where,] as old ^Cato said, the 
jieople are neat, polite and terse, ubt bene bealeqne vhrunf,‘ which 
our politicians make the chief end of a common-wealth, and 
which * Aristotle, Poht lib, 3. cap, 4. calls commune bonum' Polybius 
lib 6.® optalnlem Cf selectum statum, that country is free from 
melancholy , as it was m Italy in the time of Augustus, now in 
China, now in niaiiy other flounshing kingdoms of Europe. But 
whereas you shall see many discontents, common grievances, 
complaints, poverty, barbarism, beggary, plagues, wars, rebellions, 
seditions, mutinies, contentions, idleness, not, epicurism, the land 
he untilled, waste, full of bogs, fens, deserts, &c , cities decayed, 
base and poor towns, villages depopulated, the people squalid, 
ugly, uncivil , that kingdom, that country, must needs be dis> 
content, melancholy, hath a sick body, and had need to be 
reformed. 

1 Soc I.ipsiui, epist s De politia illiistrium, lib z cap 4 Utinhunianiscorpon- 
t)us varisv accidunt mutationes corporii. ammique, sic in republica, &c. * Ubi re^cs 

pliilosophantur, Plato. [Rep v p 473 D ] • Lib dercnist [• Where they five 

ivell and bappilv ] ’ Vel publicam utilitatem " Salus publica suprema lex esto.' 

{ ( ic de Legibus, iii 3 ] Beata civitas non ubi pauci lieati, sed tota civitas beata. 
I’l.uo[I.a\vs, Hk V p 713, ineraoriter.] p A general blessing.] [* Cap. la 
A desirable and favour.ibic condition J 
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Now that cannot well be effected, till the causes of these 
maladies be lirst removed, which commonly proceed from their 
own default, or some accidental inconvenience : as to be sited in 
a bad clime, too far North, sterile, in a barren place, as the desert 
of Libya, deserts of Arabia, places void of waters, as those of Lap 
and Belgian in Asta, or m a bad air, as at Alexandretta, Bantam, 
Pm, Durazzo, S John de Ullua, or in danger of the sea’s con- 
tinual inundations, as in many places of the Low Countries, and 
elsewhere, or near some bad neighbours, as Hungarians to Tio ks, 
Podoitfins to Tartars, or almost any bordering countries, they live 
in fear still, and by reason of hostile incursions are oftentimes left 
desolate. So are cities by reason * of wars, fires, plagues, inunda- 
tions,' wild beasts, decay of trades, barred havens, the sea’s 
violence, as Anhverp may witness of late, Syracuse of old, 
Brundusium in Italy, Rye & Dover with us, and many that at this 
day suspect the sea’s fury and rage, and labour against it, as the 
Venetians, to their inestimable charge. But the most frequent 
maladies are such as proceed from themselves, as first when 
religion & God’s service is neglected, innovated or altered, where 
they do not fear God, obey their Prince, where Atheism, Epicurism, 
Sacrilege, Simony, &c , and all such impieties are freely committed, 
that country cannot prosper. When Abraham came to Gerar, 
and saw a bad land, he said, sure the fear of God was not in that 
place. * Cyprian Echovius, a Spanish Chorographer, above all 
other Cities of Spain commends Borcino, in which there was no 
beggar, no man poor, but all rich and in good estate, and he 
gives the reason, because they were more religious than their neighs 
bours. Why was Israel so often spoiled by their enemies, led into 
captivity, &c, but for their idolatry, neglect of God’s word, for 
sacrilege, even for one Acharis fault ? And what shall we expect 
that have such multitudes of Achans, Church-robbers, Simoniacal 
Patrons, dfcli How can they hope to flourish, that neglect divine 
duties, that live most part like Epicures ? 

Other common grievances are generally noxious to a body 
politick; alteration of laws and customs, breaking privileges, 
general oppressions, seditions, &c., observed by * Aristotle, Bodtne, 

* Mantua vee miserae nimium viema Cremonse [Virg Eel. i*. 28.] • Interdunt 
a ferii, ut olim Mauntania, &c • Dehciis Hispanire anno 1604 Nemo malus, 
nemo pauper, optimus quisque atque ditissimus Pie sancteque vivebant, sum- 
maqiu cum vcncratione et timoie, divino cultui, saensque rebus incumtwbanL 
* Polit. L s. c. 3. • 
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Boterus, Junitis^ Arntscus, 6^•<‘ 1 will only point at some of the 

chiefest. Imfotenim gubemandi, ataxia, confusion, ill govern- 
ment, which proceeds from unskilful, slothful, griping, covetous, 
unjust, rash, or tyrannizing magistrates, when they are fools, idiots, 
children, proud, wilful, partial, indiscreet, oppressors, giddy heads, 
tyrants, not able or unfit to manage such offices.* Many noble 
cities and flourishing kingdoms by that means are desolate, the 
whole body groans under such heads, and all the members must 
needs be misaflected, as at this day those goodly provinces in Asia 
Minor, <5rv., groan under the burden of a Turkish government ; 
and those vast kingdoms of Muscovta, Bussta* under a tjrannizing 
Duke. Who ever heard of more civil and rich populous countries 
than those of Greece, Asia Minor, abounding with edt* wealth, 
multitude of inhabitants, face, power, splendour, and magnijicence l 
and that miracle of countries, the * Holy I..and, that m so small a 
compass of ground could maintain so many towns, cities, produce 
so many fighting men ? Egypt, another Paradise, now barbarous 
pd desert, and almost waste, by the despotical government of an 
imperious Tutk, intoleiabili senntutis jugo premitur (‘one saith); 
not only fire and water, goods or lands, sed ipse spirittis ab insolen- 
tissimi victoris pendet nutu, [but] such is their slavery, their lives and 
souls depend upon his insolent will and command : a tyrant that 
spoils all wheresoever he comes, insomuch that an 'Historian 
complains, if an old inhabitant should now see them, he wmild not 
know them, if a tiavellet, or stranger, it would grieve his heart to 
behold them. Where, aj * Aristotle notes, nova exacttones, nova onera 
imposita, new burdens and exactions daily come upon them, like 
those of which Zosimus [speaks], lib a," so grievous, ut vtriuxores, 
patresfiliosprostitueient, ut cxactorihus i qiiaestu, dvc.they must needs 
be discontent, hinc nvitaiiim geniitus (o' plotatus, as ^'‘Tully holds, 
hence come those complaints and tears of cities, poor, miserable. 


‘ Dotems Polit lib i. c i. Cum ncinpe pnnccps rcnim gcrendanim im. 
pcntus, scgnis. oscitans, suiquc muneris immeinor, am fatuus esL * Non 
wget respublica^ cujus caput infirmatur Sansbunensis, c. 23. » See Dr. 

rietclier’s Relation, and AlG^andcr Gagnmus' History. < Abundans omni 
nivitianim afHuentia, mcolanim multitudine, spicndoie ac potcntia. • Not ab^ 
aoo miles in length, 60 in breadth, according to Adncomins • Romulus 
Ainascus. r Sabellicus Si quis incola vetos, non agnosceret, si quis peregnnas, 
ingpnisceret. • Polit 1 5 c. 6 Crudelitas pnncipum, impunitas semerum, 
violatiolegum, peculatuspecunimpublicm, eta [• C^p, 38.] •» Epist fAd 

All cum, 11. 18, § I,} . r „ j It 
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rebellious, and desperate subjects, as ^Hippolytus adds : and ® as a 
judicious countryman of ours observed not long since in a survey of 
that great Duchy of Tuscany, the people lived much grieved and 
discontent, as appeared by their manifold and manifest coin* 
plainings in that kind , that the State was like a sick body which 
had lately taken phystck, whose humours svete not yet well settled, 
and weakened so much by purging, that nothing was left but melan- 
choly. 

Whereas the Princes and Potentates are immoderate in lust, 
hypocrites, epicures, of no religion, but in show quid hypocrisi 
fra^ilius ? what so brittle and unsure ? what sooner subverts their 
estates than wandciing & raging lusts on their subjects’ wives, 
daughters, to say no worse ? They that should facem prceferre* 
lead the way to all virtuous actions, are the ringleaders oftentimes 
of all mischief and dissolute courses, and by that means tlieir 
countries are plagued,^ and they themselves often ruined, banished or 
murdered by conspuacy of their subjects, as Sardanafulus was, 
Dionysius Junior, IJeliogabaltis, Penander, Pisistratus, Tarquinuis, 
Timocrates, Childencus, Appius Claudius, Andronicus, Galeazzo 
Sforza^ Alexander de Media, &*c 

Wheieas the Princes or great men are malicious, envious, 
factious, ambitious, emulators, they tear a common-wealth asunder, 
as so many Guelphs and Ghibelines, disturb the quietness of it,' and 
with mutual murders let it bleed to death. Our histories are too 
full of such barbarous inhumanities, and the miseries that issue 
from them. , 

Whereas they be like so many horse-leeches, hungrj'-, griping, 
corrupt, ’ covetous, aiautiee manapia, ravenous as wolves, (lor as 
Tully writes, qui prceest prodest, &• qui peaidibus prceest, debet eorinn 
utilitati inservire,*) or such as prefer their private before the 
publick good (for as ’ he said long since, res p> ivatce publicis 
semper officcre “) — or whereas they be illiterate, ignorant, empiricks 


1 Deiiiciem urb cap 20 SulKlitinii'sen, rebcllcs, dcsper.ili, &c * R Dallington, 
1596 conclusio libn [» Cic 11 Verr 4. 34 74.] < Botenis 1 9, c 4 I’olit, 

Quo lit ut aut rebus desperatis exulent, aut conjurationc subditorum crudelissime 
tandem tnicidentur [0 Duke of Milan, who was assassinated Dec* a6, 1476 ] 
* Mutuis odiis et ctedibus cxhausli, &l * Lucia ex nialis, sccleratisque rausis 
He who rules is a benefit, and he who rules cattle should study their interests ] 
'» Sallust Burton must have made one of his common slips in rclerence here, for 
this passage is not in the exhaustive Index of Dietsch ] Private interests 

alw.ays stand in the way of public ones.} 
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in policy, td)i deest factUtas^ ^virtus, {Aristot. Pol. 5, cap. 8) 
scunlia, wise only by inheritance, and in authority by birth-right, 
favour, or for their wealth and titles 5 there must needs be a fault,* 
a great defect : because, as an *old Philosopher affirms, such men 
are not always fit : of an infnite number few alone are Senators, and 
of those fera ferver good, and of that small number of honest good and 
noble men, few that are learned, wise, discreet and sufficient, able to 
discharge such places; it must needs turn to the confusion of a State. 

For as the ‘ Princes are, so are the people , qualts Rex, tallt 
grex. and which ‘Antigonus right well said of old, qui Macedomai 
regem erudit, omnes etiam subditos erudit, he that teacheth the King 
of Macedon, teacheth all his subjects, is a true saying still. 

For Princes are the glass, the school, llic book. 

Whore subjects' eyes do learn, do re^, do look • 

Velocius & citius nos 

Cornim|)unt vitiorum exempla domestica, m.ignis 
Cum subcant .inimos auctorihus ’’ 

Their'* examples are soonest followed, vices entertained, if they be 
profane, irreligious, lascivious, riotous, epicures, factious, covetous, 
ambitious, illiterate, so will the commons most part be idle, 
unthrifts, prone to lust, drunkards, and therefore poor and needy 
(p irfviu m-dirtv ifiirotei eat eakoopyiar, for poverty begets sedition 
and villainy) upon all occasions ready to mutiny and rebel, 
discontent still, complaining, murmuring, grudging, apt to all 
outrages, thefts, treasons, murders, innovations, m debt, shifters, 
cozeners, outlaws, pioftigatie famae ac nice!' It was an old 
Politician’s Aphorism, they that are poor and bad envy rich, hate 


1 For most part we mistake the name of Politicians, accounting such as read 
Machiavel and Tacitus great statesmen, that can dispute of political precepts, 
supplant and overthrow their adversaries, enrich themsi'lves, get bonouis, dissemble , 
but what IS this to the h.ne esse, or preservation of a Commonwealth ? * Imperium 
siiapte sponte corruit * Apul Prim Flor [cap 8, memonter ] Ex innumerabilibus 
luiuci benatores gcncrc nobiles, i ooiisularibus pinuci bom, i boms adhuc pauci 
eruditi I Non solum vitia concipiunt ipsi prmcijics, sed etiam infundunt in civi- 
tatem, plusque exenipio quam iicccato nocent C'lc De legihus [Lib 111. c xiv. 
§ 32 ] > Epist ad Zen Juven Sat 4. Paupertas seditionem gignit et maleficiuni, 
Arist Pol a. 3 7 f® Shak R,ipc of I.ucrcae, 615, 616.] [f Juvenal, xiv 31-33 
Swifter and sooner do the home examples Of vice corrupt us, when they move our 
passions Backed by the foree of power and authority ] [* Princes' ] p Men 

of bad reputation and life ] “ Sallust [Catiline, cap 37 § 3 ] Semper m 

civitate quibus opes nullae sunt Ixinis invident, vetera odere, nova exoptant, odio 
suarum tertun mutari omnia petunt. 
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gpoi mm, abhor the present government, wish for a new, and would 
have all turned topsy turvy. When Catiline rebelled in Rome, he 
got a company of such debauched rogues together, they were his 
familiars and coadjutors; and such have been your rebels most 
part in all ages,y<ir/l Cade, Tom Straw, JCett,'^ and his companions. 

Where they be generally riotous and contentious, where there 
be many discords, many laws, many law-suits, many lawyers, and 
many physicians, it is a manifest sign of a distempered, melancholy 
state, as * Plato long since maintained : for where such kind of men 
swarm, they will make more work for themselves, and that body 
politick diseased, which was otherwise sound. A general mischief 
in these our times, an insensible plague, and never so many of 
them : which are now multiplied (saith Mat. Geraldus,* a Lawyer 
himself,) as so many locusts, not the parents, but the plagues of the 
Country, dr* for the most part a supercilious, bad, covetous, litigious 
genetatwn ef men; * crumenimulga natio, &‘c., a purse-milking 
nation, a clamorous company, gowned vultures, *qui ex tnjuriA 
vivunt dr* sanguine civium, thieves and seminaries of discord; 
worse than any pollers by the high-way side, auri acapitres, auri 
exterebronides, pecuniarum haniioUe, quadruplatores, curim harpto- 
gones,fori tintinnabuia, monstra hominum, mangones, &’c., that take 
upon them to make peace, but are indeed the very disturbers of our 
peace, a company of irreligious Harpies, scraping, griping catch- 
poles (I mean our common hungry pettifoggers, rabulasforenses, [I] 
love and honour in the mean time all good laws, and worthy lawyers, 
that are so many ‘ oracles and pilots of a well-governed common- 
wealth), without art, without judgement, that do more harm, as 
'Livy said, quant bella externa, fames, morbtve, than sickness, wars, 
hunger, diseases; and cause a most incredible destruction of a 
Common-wealth, saith ‘ Sesellius, a famous Civilian sometime in 
Paris. As ivy doth by an oak, embrace it so long, until it hath got 
the heart out of it, so do they by such places they inhabit, no 

p As to Kelt, see Bloomrield's '* History of Norfolk," or " Kelt's Rebellion te 
Norfolk,” by the Rev F W Russell, M.A ) P Plat, Rep p 373 memoriter.} 
Profligatse in repub dlscipliniE est indicium junspcritoram numerus, et medicorum 
copia. * In Pnei Stud juris Multiphcantur nunc in terns ut locustse non, patrfis 
parentes, sed pestes, pcssimi homines, ma)oreex parte superciliosi, contentiosi, &c., 
Iicitum latrocmmm exrrccnt. * Dousa, cpid. Loquax turha, vultures t^ati. 
• Bare Argen fHook 111 p 323. ed ifnji 1 * Jurisconsulti domus oiaciilum civi- 

tatis Tully. [DeOr i 4j; 200] ry,,b. j e H5. j, De rep. Gallorum, 
Incredibilem reipub. pemiciem afferunt 
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counsel at all, no justice no speech to be had, nisi mm'^amulseris, 
he must be fee’d still, or else he is as mute as a fish, better open 
an oyster without a knife. Expsrto crede (s<aitli ^Sans^urieasis) tn 
mantis eorum millies imidi, & Charon immitis, qui nulli pepercit 
unquam, his longe clementior est, I sj>eak out of exj>erunce, I have 
been a thousand times amongst them, &• Charon himself » more 
gentle than they ; ^he is contented with his single pay, but th^ 
multiply still, they are never satisfied besides, they have damnificas 
Itnguas, as he terms it, ntsi funtbus argentets vincias, they must be 
fee’d to say nothing, and *get more to hold their peace than we 
can to say our best. They will speak their clients fair, and invite 
them to their tables, but, as he follows it, * of all injustice there is 
none so pernicious as that of theirs, which, when they deceive most, will 
seem to be honest men. They take upon them to be peace-makers, 
&• fovere causas humilium, to help them to their right, patro- 
cinantur affltctisf ' but all is for their own good, ut loculos plenioruni 
exhaurianif they plead for poor men grafts, but they are but as a 
stale to catch others. If there be no jar, ’ they can make a jar, 
out of the law itself find still some quirk or other, to set them at 
odds, and continue causes so long, lustra aliquot, 1 know not how 
many years before the cause is heard, and when ’tis judged and 
determined, by reason of some tricks and errors it is as fresh to 
begin, after twice seven years sometimes, as it was at first ; and so 
they prolong time, delay suits, till tliey have enriched themselves, 
and beggared their cheats. And as Cato inveighed against 
Jsocrated scholars, wo may justly tax our wrangling lawyers, they 
do consenescere in litibusf' are so litigious and busy here on earth, 
that 1 think they will plead their clients’ causes hereafter, some of 
them in hell. ^^Simlerus complains, amongst the Suissers, of the 
Advocates in his time, that when they should make an end, they 

> Polyerat lib. [j. cap. xaj * Is stipe contentus ; at bi asses integros sibi 
multipliean jubent. * Plus accipiunt tacere, quam nos loqui. * Totius injusUtwe 
nulla capitauor, quOm eorum qui cum mozime deopiunt, id aewt ut bom viri esse 
videantur. [■ And to e^use the cause of the humble ] They play the part 
of patrons to the afflicted.] t Nam i^uocunque modo causa procedat, hoc semper 
agitur, ut loculi impleantur, etsi avaritja neqwt satian. P That they may dram 
the monqr bags of the ndi.] * Camden in Norfolk [Xmtio 1 Qui si nibil sit 
Iitium, i Jims apicibus lites tamen serere callent. w Plutarch, Vtt. Cat. [cap. 33.] 
Causas apud inferos quas in suam fidem receperunt, patrocinio suo tuebnntur. 
pt Grow old in lawsuits.] Lib a. De Hmvet, Repub. Non explicandis, sed 
moliendis controversiis operam dant, ita ut lites in multos annos extmhantui; 
aiuumS cum molesUt utnusque partis, et dam interea patrimonia exbaunantat; 
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begin controversies, and ptotract their causes many years, persuading 
them their title is good, till their patrimonies be consumed, and that 
they have spent more in seeking than the thing is worth, or they shall 
get by the recovery. So he that goes to law, as the proverb is,* 
holds a wolf by the ears, or, as a sheep in a storm runs for 
shelter to a briar, if he prosecute his cause he is consumed, if he 
surcease his suit heloseth all;* what difference? They had wont, 
heretofore, saith Austin, to end matters per communes arbitros , * 
and so in Switzerland, (we are informed by * Si mlertis,) they had 
some common arbitrators, or daysmen in every town, that made a 
friendly composition betwixt man and man; and he much winlers at 
their honest simplicity, that could keep peace so weH, and end such great 
causes by that means. At ‘Fez, m Afiica, they have neither lawyers 
nor advocates , but if there be any controversies amongst them, both 
parlies, plaintiff and defendant, come to their Alfakins or chief 
J udges, 6f‘ at once, without any further appeals or pitiful delays, the 
cause IS heard and ended Our forefathers, as “a worlliy Choro- 
grapher of ours observes, had wont paticults cntcnlis aureis, with a 
few golden crosses, and lines m verse, [to] make all conveyances, 
assurances. And such was the candour & integrity of succeeding 
ages, that a Deed (as I have oft seen), to convey a whole Manor, 
was contained in some twenty hues or thereabouts , like that 

Stheile orScytala Lacontca, so much renowned of old in all contracts, 
which 'Tally .so earnestly commends to Atticus, Plutarch in his 
Lysanderf Anstoih, Poht Thucydides lib i," "’Diodorus, andSutdas, 
approve and magnify for that Laconick brevity in this kind , and 
well they might, for, according to '‘Tertullian, ceita sunt paitcis, 
there is much more certainty in fewer words And so was it of 
old throughout . but now many skins of parchment will scarce 
serve turn ; he thatljuys and sells a house, must have a house full 
of writings, there be so many circumstances, so many words, such 
tautological repetitions of all particulars (to .avoid cavillation, tliey 
say), but we find, by our woful experience, that to subtle wits it is 

1 Lupum auTibus tenent fTcr Ph in n ai.] * Hor [> By common arbitrators 1 
* Lib. De Helve! Repub Judices quocunque page constituunt, qui amicd aliqul 
transactione, si fieri possit, liU’S tollant tgo majorum nostrorum simpliciUtcra 
adniiror. qui SIC causas gravissimas com|x>supnnt, &c * Clunard I i ep Si quae 
cuntroversiae utraque pars judicem odit, is scmel ct simul rem iransigit, audit ' nec 
quid sit appellatio, lachrymosaeque morse, noscunt < Camden [In Essex, From 
Iiimilphiis I lo epist sd Atticiim, cpist io[3.] L® 8 *9-3 [* Cap 131 ) 

w Uibliotli 1.3, u I.ib. de Alum [cap ilJ 
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a cause of much more contention and variance, and scarce any 
conveyance so accurately penned by one, which another will not 
find a crack in, or cavil at ; if any one word be misplaced, any 
little error, all is disannulled. That which is law to-day is none 
to-morrow, that which is sound in one man’s opinion, is most 
faulty to another j that, in conclusion, here is nothing amongst us 
but contention and confusion, we band one against another. And 
that which long since ^Plutarch complained of them in Asta, may 
be verified in our times. These men here assembled, cotne not to 
sacrifice to their gods, to offer Jupiter their first fruits, or merriments 
to Bacchus , but a yearly disease exasperating Asia hath brought 
them hither, to make an end of their controversies and law suits. 
'Tis multitudo pet dent turn &• peteuntium, a destructive rout that 
seek one another's ruin. Such most part are our ordinary suitors, 
termers, clients ; new stirs every day, mistakes, errors, cavils, and 
at this present, as I have heard, in some one Court, I know not 
how many thousand causes • no person free, no title almost good, 
with such bitterness in following, so many slights, procrastinations, 
delays, foigery, such cost (for infinite sums are inconsiderately 
spent), violence and malfce, I know not by whose fault, lawyers, 
clients, laws, both or all . but as Paul reprehended the 'Corin- 
thians long since, I may more appositely infer now : There ts a 
fault amongst you, < 5 r* / speak it to your shame, is there not a 
'■wise man amongst you, to judge between his brethren ; but that a 
In other goes to law with a biothert And ‘Christ’s counsel con- 
cerning law-suits was never so fit to be inculcated, as in this age ; 
'Agiee with thine adreisary quickly, Cyc Matth 5. 25. 

I could repeat many such particular grievances, which must 
disturb a body politick. To shut up all in brief, where good 
government is, prudent and wise Princes, there all things thrive 
and prosper, peace and happiness is in that land, where it is 
otherwise, all things are ugly to behold, incult, barbarous, uncivil, 
a Paradise is turned to a wilderness. I'liis Island amongst the 
rest, our next neighbours the Fiench and Germans, may be a suffi- 
cient witness, that in a short time, by that prudent policy of the 

* Lib. major morb corp an animi ff iv ] Hi non conveniunt nt Dus more 
m-ijorum sacra f.iLijiit, non ut Jovi pnmitias ofleram, aut Baccho coniissationcs, 
sad annivcrsaiius moibus exosperans Asiam hue cos coep^it, ut contentiones hic 
parogant n i Cor vi 5, 6 s btulti qnnndo deniiiin sapiens? Ps xlix 8 * So 

intituled, and preached by our Radius iTofessor, D Piidi lux , printed .it London, 
by Puelix Kingston, i6ai ■ Of which Text read two learned Sermons. 
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Homans, was' brought from barbarism ; see but what Casar 
reports of us, and Tactius of those old Germans ; they were once 
as uncivil as they in Virginia, yet by planting of colonies and 
good laws, they became, from barbarous outlaws, ’to be full of 
rich and populous cities, as now they are, and most flourishing 
kingdoms. Even so might Urgsaia, and those wild /nsA, have 
been civilized long since, if that order had been heretofore taken, 
which now begins, of planting colonies, &c. I have read a ’dis- 
course, printed Anno 1612, discovering the true causes why Ireland 
was never entirely subdued, or brought under obedience to the Crown 
of England, until the beginning of his Majesty's happy reign. Yet 
if his reasons were thoroughly scanned by a judicious politician, I 
am afraid he would not altogether be appioved, but that it would 
turn to the dishonour of our nation, to sufTcr it to lie so long 
waste. Yea, and if some travellers should see (to come nearer 
home) those rich United Provinces of Holland, Zealand, &•€., over 
against usj those neat cities and populous towns, full of most 
industrious artificers, *so much land recovered from the sea, and 
so painfully preserved by those artificial inventions, so wonderfully 
approved, as that of Bemster m Holland, ut iiihtl hutc par out 
simile invenias in toto orbe,' saith Bertuis the Geographer, all the 
world cannot match it,“ so many navigable channels from place to 
place, made by men's hands, &c., and on the other side so many 
thousand acres of our fens he drowned, our cities thin, and those 
vile, poor, and ugly to behold in respect of their’s, our trades 
dec.ayed, our still running rivers stopped, and that beneficial use 
of transjmrtation wholly neglected, so many havens void of ships 
and towns, so many parks and forests for pleasure, barren heaths, 
so many villages depopulated, I think sure be would find 
some taiilt 

I may not deny but that this nation of ours doth bene audire 
apitd exteros' is a most noble, a most flourishing kingdom, by 
common consent of all ’ Geographers, Historians, Politicians, ’tis 
wiica velut arx^ and which Quinitus m Ztiy said of the inhabi- 

P Qu. weie.3 * Ssepius tjona inatena cessat sine artifice iiabellicas de Ger- 
mania. Si quis videret Gemiamani urbibus bodie excultam, non diceret ut edim 
tnstem cidtu, asperam ccslo, terram informem. > By his Majest/s Attorney 
General there. As Zeipland, Bemster in Holland, &c & ^ t^at you 
would find nothing equal to it or like it m the whole world ] * From Gaunt to 
Sluce, from Bruges to the sea, &C. [* Hath a very good name amongst foreigners 1 
s Orteliiis, Buterus, Mercator, Meteranus, &c, As it were a unique stronghold,] 
p® xxxvi, 3a.) 
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tants of Pthpotuusus, may be well applied to ub, we are testudina 
testA suA indusit like so many tortoises in our shells, safely de- 
fended by an angry sea, as a wall on all sides. Our Island hath 
many such honorable elogiums ; and as a learned countryman of 
ours right well hath it, '^Ever since the Normans first coming into 
England, this country both for military matters, and all other cf 
chnhty, hath been paralleled with the most flourishing kingdoms of 
Europe our Christian world, a blessed, a rich country, and one 
of the fortunate Isles: and for some things 'preferred before 
other countries, for expert seamen, our laborious discoveries, art 
of navigation, true merchants, they carry the bell away from all 
other nations, even the Portugals and Hollanders themselves; 
^without all fear, saith Boterus, furrowing the ocean winter and 
summer, and two of their captains, with no less valour than fortune, 
have sailed round about the world. ' We have besides many par- 
ticular blessings, which our neighbours want, the Gospel truly 
preached, Church discipline established, long peace and quietness, 
hee from exactions, foreign fears, invasions, domestical seditions, 
well manured, ‘ fortified by art and nature, and now most happy 
in that fortunate union of England and Scotland, which our fore- 
fathers have laboured to effect, and desired to see. But in which 
we excel all others, a wise, learned, religious King, onoihetNuma, 
a second Augustus, a true Josiah, most worthy senators, a learned 
clergy, an obedient commonalty, &c. Yet amongst many roses 
some thistles grow, some bad weeds and enormities, which much 
disturb the peace o( this body politick, eclipse the honour and 
gloty of it, lit to be rooted out, and with all speed to be re- 
formed. 

The first is idleness, by reason of which we have many swarms 
of rogues and beggars, thieves, drunkards, and discontented per- 
sons (whom Lycurgus in Plutarclf calls morbos reipublicee, the boils 
of the commonwealth), many poor people in all our towns; 
civitates ignobiles, as 'Polydore calls them, base built cities, in- 
glorious, poor, small, rare in sight, ruinous, and thin of inhabitants. 
Our land is fertile, we may not deny, full of all good things, and 

1 Jam inde non minus belli gloria, quam humanitatis cultu inter florentissimas 
oibis Chnstiani gentes impnmu floruit. Camden, Bnt, de Normannis. * Qeog, 
Keclnr. * Tam hieme quSm testate intrepid^ sulcant Oeeanum, et duo illoram 
duces non minore audacia i)uam fortunS totius orbem teme ciicumnav^nHit. 
Amjdiitheatro Boterus * A fertile sod, good air, &c. Tin, Lead, Wool, Saifiuii, 
ftc. • Tota Britannia tmica velut an. Boter [■ VitaLycurgi, g v.j r^in,!. lust 

a 
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why then doth it not abound with cities, as well as Italy, Frantt, 
Germany, the Low Countries? Because their policy hath ^en 
otherwise, and we are not so thrifty, circumspect, industrious. 
Idleness is the malus Genius^ of our nation. For as *Boterus 
justly argues, fertility of a country is not enough, except art and 
industry be joined unto it According to Aristotle, riches are 
either natural or artificial ; natural are good land, fair mines, &c. ; 
artificial are manufactures, coins, &c Many kingdoms are fertile, 
but thin of inhabitants, as that Duchy of Piedmont in Italy, which 
hander Albertus so much magnifies for corn, wine, fruits, &c., 
vet nothing near so populous as those which are more barren. 
* England, saitli he {London only exeepted), hath never a populous 
aty, and yet a fruitful country. 1 find 46 cities and walled towns 
in Alsatia, a small province in Germany, 50 castles, an infinite 
number of villages, no ground idle, no not rocky places nor tops 
of hills are untilled, as ^Munster informeth us. In 'Greickgea, a 
small territory on the Nether, 24 Italian miles over, I read of 
20 walled towns, innumerable villages, each one containing 150 
houses most part, besides castles and noblemen’s palaces. I 
observe in ^Tartnge, in Dutchland (twelve miles over by their 
scale), 12 counties, and in them 144 cities, 2,000 villages, 144 
towns, 250 castles. In 'Bavaria 34 cities, 46 towns, &c. *Por~ 
tugallia mteramnis, a small plot of ground, hath 1460 parishes, 
130 monasteries, 200 bridges Malta, a barren Island, yields 
20,000 inhabitants. But of all the rest, I admire Z«« Guicciardini's 
relations of the Ixiw Countries Holland hath 26 cities, 400 great 
villages; Zealand 10 cities, 102 parishes, Brabant 26 cities, loa 
parishes; Flanders 28 cities, 90 towns, 1154 villages, besides 
abbies, castles, && The Low Countries generally have three 
cities at least for one of ours, and those far more populous and 
rich : and what is the cause, but their industry and excellency in 
all manner of trades; their commerce, which is maintained by 
a multitude of tradesmen, so many excellent channels made by 
art, and opportune havens, to which they build their cities ? all 
which we have in like measure, or at least may have. But their 

S Eva genius.] ■ Increment urb L i. c. 9. s Angliee. excepto Londmo, 
a est civitas memoiabilis, licet ea natio lerum omnium copia abundet < Cos* 
mog Lib 3 cap 119 Villaium non est numenis, nullus locus otiosus aut incultus. 
S Chytiaeus orat. edit Francof 1 583 * Maepnus Geog t Ortelius i Vaseo et 

Pet. de Medina. * An hundred families in eada. 
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chiefest loadstone which draws all manner of commerce and mer* 
chandize, which maintains their present estate, is not fertility of 
soil, but industry that enneheth them, the gold mines of J^d/u or 
lltspanta may not compare with them They have neitlier 
gold nor silver of their own, wine nor oil, nor scarce any corn 
growing in those United Provinces, little or no wood, tin, lead, 
iron, silk, wool, any stuff almost, or metals , and yet Hungary, 
Transylvania, that brag of their mines, fertile England, cannot 
compare with them I dare boldly say, that neither Fiance, 
Tarentuin, Apulia, Lombardy, or any part of Italy, Valentia in 
Spain, or that pleasant Andalusia, with their excellent fruits, wine 
and oil, two harvests, no nor any part of Europe, is so flourishing, 
so rich, so populous, so full of good ships, of well-built cities, so 
abounding with all things necessary for the use of man 'Tis our 
Indies, an epitome of China, and all by reason of their industry, 
good policy, and commerce Industry is a loadstone to draw all 
good things , that alone makes countries flourish, cities populous,' 
and will enforce by reason of muth m.iniire, which neressarily 
follows, a barren soil to be fertile and good, as sheep, saith ^Dton, 
mend a bad pasture. 

Tell me. Politicians, why is that fruitful Palestine, noble Greece, 
Es^'pi, Asia Minot, so much decayed, and (mere carcasses now) 
fallen from that they were ? The ground is the same, but the 
government is altered, the peo]jle arc growm slothful, idle, their 
good husbandry, policy, and industry, is decayed. Non fatn^ata 
out (ffeta humus, as* 'Columella well informs Sylvinus, sed nostid 
pt inertiA, (S-r May a man believe that ivhich Aristotle in his 
Politicks, Pausaiiias, Stephanm, Sophianus, Gerbeltus relate of old 
Greece i I find heretofore 70 cities in Epirus overthrown by 
Paulus ALintlms, a goodly Province in limes past, ‘now left deso- 
late of good towns and almost inhabitants . 62 cities in Macedonia 
in Strabo’s time • I find 30 in Laconia, but now scarce so many 
villages, saith Gerbeltus. If any man from Mount Taygetiis should 
view the country round about, and see tot dehcias, tot urhes 
per Peloponnesum dtspersas, so many delicate and brave cities 

r Populi multitudo dilifrente culture feenndat solum Roter 1. 8 c 3. *Orat 
3S Terra ubi oves stalniUntur optima aftricolis ob stercus. • Do rc rust 1 a 
cap I [The soil is not tired or exhausted, but Kuren through our sloth ] 
* Hodie urbibus desolatur, et magna ex parte mcolis destituitur. Gerbeltus, desc. 
uraeoue, lib 6. 
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built uith such cost and exquisite cunning, so neatly set out in 
Pelopontusus, 'he should perceive them noir ruinous and over- 
thrown, burnt, waste, desolate, and laid level with the ground. 
Incredunie dieiu,&‘e. And as he laments, Quis talia fando Tan- 
/erv/ a lacrimu i ‘ Quis iam durus out ferreus ' (so he prosecutes 
It). Who is he that can sufficiently condole and commiserate 
these ruins? Where are those 4000 cities of Egypt, those 100 
cities in Crete f Are they now come to two? What saith JPiiny 
and yElidn of old Italy 1 There were m former ages 1166 cities : 
Blondus and Machiamel both grant them now nothing near so 
populous, and full of good towns, as in the time of Augustus (for 
now Leander Albertus can find but 300 at most), and if we may 
give credit to ^Livy, not then so strong and puissant as of old : 
They mustered 70 Legions in former times, which now the known 
world will scarce yield. Alexander built 70 cities in a short space 
for his part, our Sultans and Turks demolish twice as many, and 
leave ail desolate Many will not believe but that our Island of 
Great Brttatn is now more populous than ever it was; yet let 
them read Bede, Lelaud, and others, they shall find it most 
flourished in the Saxon Heptarchy, and in the Conquerors time 
was far better inhabited than at this present. See that Doomsday- 
Book, and show me those thousands of parishes, which are now 
decayed, cities ruined, villages depopulated, &c. The lesser the 
territory is, commonly the richer it is. Parvus sed bene cultus 
ager' As those Athenian, Lacedeemonian, Arcadian, Elean, 
Suyonian, Messenian, ^e-c.. Common-wealths of Greece make ample 
proof, as those Imperial Cities and free States of Germany may 
witness, those Cantons of Switzers, Bhett, Grisons, Walloons, 
Territories of 7 \iscany, Lucca and Sienna of old. Piedmont, Mantua, 
Venice in Italy, Ragusa, Sfc. 

That Prince, therefore, as °Boterus adviseth, that will have a 
rich country, and fair cities, let him get good trades, privileges, 
painful inhabitants, artificers, and suffer no rude matter unwronght, 
as tin, iron, wool, lead, &‘c. to be transported out of his countty ; 


I Videbit eas fiae omnes aat eyen»s, aot solo geqiutas, ant m mifera fasdissiini 
d^ectas Gerbelius [Ibidem ] s [Virg £n. ii 6-8. Who tdlmg such a tale could 
keep from teais^ Cic a Veir. 5 46 lai. Who is so hard, so iron-hearted?] 
* Lib 7 [c 25 &it Burton quotes carel^Iy, as not VfioU. Tis ui Livy 10 Legions, 
•ot 70 l.egions ] Spptuoginta cdim legiones scnptm Uicuntor; quas vires hodie, te 
(f A smaU but well-cultivated estate.] * Pobt I. 3. c. 8. 
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■a thii^ m part seriously attempted amongst us, but not effected. 
And because industry of men, and multitude of trade, so much 
avails to the ornament and enriching of a kingdom ; those ancient 
*Massitians would admit no man into their dty that had not some 
trade. Selym the First, Turkish Emperor, procured a thousand 
good artificers to be brought from Tauris to Constantinople. The 
Polanders indented with Henry Duke of Anjou, their new chosen 
King; to bring with him an hundred families of artificers into 
Poland. James the First in Scotland (as * Buchanan writes) sent for 
the best artificers he could get in Europe, and gave them great 
rewards to teach his subjects their several trades. Edward the 
Third, our most renowned King, to his eternal memory brought 
clothing first into this Island, transporting some families of arti- 
ficers from Ghent hither. How many goodly cities could I reckon 
up, that thrive wholly by trade, where thousands of inhabitants 
live singular well by their fingers’ ends ' As Florence in Italy 
by making cloth of gold , great Milan by silk, and all curious 
works; Arras in Artois by those fair hangings; man;^ cities in 
Spain, many in France, Germany, have none other maintenance^ 
especially those within the land. * Mecca, in Arabia Petreea, stands 
in a most unfruitful country, that wants water, amongst the rocks 
(as Vertomannus describes it), and yet it is a most elegant and 
pleasant city, by reason of the traffick of the East and West. 
Ormus in Persia is a most famous Mart-Town, hath nought else 
but the opportunity of the haven to make it flourish. Corinth, 
a noble city {lumen Grecia, TuUy calls it), ‘ the Eye of Greece, 
by reason of Cenchrea and Lechceum, those excellent ports, drew 
ail that traffick of the Ionian and ASgean seas to it ; and 
yet the country about it was curva &• sttperciliosa, as ’‘Stredm 
terms it; rugged and harsh. We may say the same of Athens, 
Actium, Thebes, Sparta, and most of those towns in Greece. 
'Nuremberg in Germany is sited in a most barren soil, yet a 
noble Imperial city, by the sole industry of artificers, and cunning 
trades ; they draw the riches of most countries to them, so expert 

r For dyeine of cloths, and dressing, &c. s Valer. L a. e. t. > Hist ScoC 
Lib. la [c. 4x7] Magnis proposals praaniis, ut Scoti ab iis edocerentor. ^ Munst. 
Cosm I. 5. c 74. omnium rerum infecundissimo, aqud indigente, inter saxeta, 

orbs tamen ele^uitissima, ob Orientis negotiationes et Occidentis. Mand. 5. ».] 
* Lib 8. [cap, VI § 23.] Geogr ob asperum situm. [r Cf the German ptoverii, 
"Numibei;^ Witz lud kunstliche hand finden wc^e durob aUe land.'* 
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in manufactures, that, as Sallust long since gave out of the like, 
se^iem antnta tn extremis digitis haSent^ their soul, or intellectus 
agens, was placed in their fingers’ ends; & so we may say of 
Basil, Spires, Cambray, Frankfurt, Sre. It is almost incredible 
to speak what some write of ifexteo and the cities adjoining to it, 
no place in the world at their first discovery more populous, [and 
what] ^Mat. Rtceius, the Jesuit, and some others, relate of the 
industry of the Chinese, most populous countries, not a beggar or 
an idle person to be seen, and how by that means they prosper 
and flourish. We have the same means, able bodies, pliant wits, 
matter of all sorts, wool, flax, iron, tin, lead, wood, &c, many 
excellent subjects to work upon, only industry is wanting. We 
send our best commodities beyond the seas, which they make 
good use of to their necessities, set themselves a work about, and 
severally improve, sending the same to us back at dear rates, or 
else make toys and baubles of the tails of them, which they sell to 
us again, at as great a reckoning as they bought the whole. In 
most of our cities, some few excepted, like ^Spanish loiterers, we 
live wholly by tippling; inns and ale-houses, malting, are their best 
ploughs ; their greatest trafiick to sell ale. *Meteran and some 
others object to us, that we are no whit so industrious as the 
Hollanders : Manual trades (saith he) which are more curious or 
troublesome, are wholly exerased by stranget s . they dwell in a sea 
full of fish, but they are so idle they will not catch so much as shall 
serve their own tin ns, but buy it of their neighbours. Tush ! 'Mart 
libel urn, they fish under our noses, and sell, it to us when they 
have done, at their own prices. 

'• Pudit h.'cc opprobna nobis 

Et dici poUiisst, et non ixituissn refelli."* 

I am ashamed to hear this objected by strangers, and know not 
how to answer it. 

[1 This quotation is certainly not m Sallust It is not in Dietsch's very complete 
Index, nor could a writer in NoUs and Quenei, ii 464, find it 1 * Edit, 

a Nic Tregant Bclg A t6i6 cvptdit in Sinas * Ubi nobilcs piobn loco 
habent ortem aliquain proliteri tlconanl ep 1 i * Lib 13 Bclg Hist Non 
tarn labonosi ut Bclgic, sed, ut Hib|>ani, otiatoirs vitam ut plunmum otiosam 
agentes , artes manuanac quo. plunmum babent in su ialxins et diflicultatis, ma- 
joremque requimnt industn.im, a pcrcgrmis cl extcris excrcentur , habitant m pisco- 
sissimo man, interea tantum non pibcantur quantum insul.'f sufleccrit, sed i vicinia 
emere coeuntur. » Groiu Liber. [The sea 13 free ] [« Ovid, Metamoi^, i, 

75*. 759] 
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Amongst our Towns, there is only London that bears the face 
of a City,’ Epitome Britannia* a famous Emporium, second to 
none beyond seas, a noble mart : but sola crescit decresceniibus altis, * 
and yet, in ray slender judgement, defective in many things. The 
rest ('some few excepted), are in mean estate, ruinous most part, 
poor and full of beggars, by reason of their decayed trades, 
neglected or bad policy, idleness of their inhabitants^ riot, 
which had rather beg or loiter, and be ready to starve, than 
work. 

I cannot deny but that something may be said in defence of our 
Cities, ' that they are not so fair built, (for the sole magnificence 
of this Kingdom (concerning buildings) hath been of old in those 
Norman Castles and Religious Houses) so nch, thick sited, popu- 
lous, as in some other countries; besides the reasons Cardan 
gives, Std>hl. Lib. ii. we want wine and oil, their two harvests, we 
dwell m a colder air, and for that cause must a little more hbe- 
ralty^ feed of flesh, as all Northern Countnes do. Our provision 
will not therefore extend to the maintenance of so many: yet 
notwithstanding we have matter of all sorts, an open sea for 
trafflck, as well as the rest, goodly havens. And how can we 
excuse our negligence, our not, drunkenness, &c., and such 
enormities that follow it? We have excellent laws enacted, you 
will say, severe statutes, houses of correction, &c., to small pur- 
pose It seems, it is not houses will serve, but cities of correction,' 
our trades generally ought to be reformed, wants supplied. In 
other countries they have the same grievances, I confess, but that 
doth not excuse lis," wants, defects, enormities, idle drones, 
tumults, discords, contention, law-suits, many laws made against 
them to repress those innumerable brawls and law-suits, excess in 


1 Urbs ammis numcroque potens, et robore gentis Scaliger. > Camden [In 
Middlesex 1 [' The bpitome of Bntatn.l But it only grows at the expense of 

other cities J * York, Bristol, Norwich, Worcester, &c * M. Gainsford's Argu- 
ment, ' ‘ because gentlemen dwdl with us m the country villages our cities are ^s," is 
nothing to the purpose , put three hundred or four hundred villages in a shite, and 
every yiUage yield a gentleman, what is four hundred families to increase one of our 
cities, or to contend with them, which stand thicker? And whereas ours usuatfy 
consist of seven thousand, theirs consist of forty thousand inhabitants ^ Maxima 
pars vicths in came consistit. Polyd Lib. i. Hist > Refrsenate monopolii lioea- 
tiam, pauclores alantur otio, redintegretur agncolatio, lanificmm instauretiir, ut ait 
honestum negotiant, quo se exeroeat otiosa ilia turba Nisi his mails niedentur, 
frustra exereent justitlam. Mor Utop Lib. i. * Mancipiia tocuiles eget sens 
Cappadocum rex. Hor. [Ep. I vi. 39 J 
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ajj^nielt diet, decay of tillage, depopulations, * especially against 
r^es, beggars, Egyptian vagabonds (so termed at least) whidi 
have * swarmed all over GtrHtany^ Frante, Holy, Poland, as you 
may read in 'Munster, Cranzius, and Aventinus; as those Tartars 
and Arabians at this izy do in the Eastern Countries ; yet, such 
hath been the iniquity of all ages, as it seems to small purpose. 
Nemo in nostrA dmtate mendieus esto' saith Plato* he will have 
them purged from a * Common*wealth, ' as a bad humour from the 
body, that are like so many ulcers and boils, and must be cured 
before the melancholy body can be eased. 

What Carolus Magnus* the Chinese, the Spaniards, the Duke 
of Saxony, and many other States, have decreed in this case, read 
Amiseus, cap. 19 ; Boterus, Ithro 8. cap. 2 ; Osortus de Rebus Gest. 
Eman. lib. ii. When a country is over-stored with people, as 
a pasture is oft overlaid with catde, they had wont in former times 
to disburden themselves by sending out colomes, or by wars, as 
those old Romans, or by employing them at home about some 
publick buildings, as bridges, roadways, for which those Romans 
were famous in this Island as Augustus Ccesar did in Rome, the 
Spaniards in their Indian Mines, as at Potosi in Peru, where some 
30,000 men are still at work, 6,000 furnaces ever boiling, &c, ; 
'aqueducts, bridges, havens, those stupend" works of Trajan, 
Claudius, at “ Ostia, Bwclesiani Thermce, Fuanus Locus, that 
Piraeus in Athens, made by Themistocles, Amphitheatrums of 
curious Marble, as at Verona, Civitas Philippi, and Heraclea 
in Thrace, those Appian and Flaminian Ways, prodigious 
works all, may witness; and rather than they ^ould be “idle, 
as those ^Egyptian Pharaohs, Marts and Sesostns did, to task 
their subjects to build unnecessary Pyramids, Obelisks, Laby- 
rinths, Channels,^ Lakes, Gigantean works all, to divert them 

1 Regis dignitatis non est exereere impeniun in mendicos sed in opulentos. Non 
-sst regm deens, sed careens esse custos. Mor. Utop. I.ib. l * CoUuvies 
hominuni mirabilis, exoocti sole, immundi veste, fcedi visu, furti impnmis acres, &c; 
* Cosmos IIU 3. cap. s. Let no one inourstatebeab^gar.'^ P Laws, xii, 
p. 9^ c^ • Seneca. [De Clementia, l 24.] Hand imntis turpia pnncipi inulta 
mp^icia, qodm medico multa funera. r Ac pituitam et bilem a corpora 
(ilAZ^Jornnes vultexterminan [Wrongref. It should be Republic, Book vuL 
P- B.y [• Charkmagne ] • See Lipsius, Adnuranda. ^ ^stupendous;! 

^ JJe <|iio Suets in QaudiOi [no.] et Plinius, c> 36. Ut e^stau siniul et ufnavMe 
oocunatur, milic&i condiscantur, tenues subleventur Bodine, L 6. c. s num. 6, 7, 
JS Amasis .^ypti rex lagem promulgavit, ut omucs sob^i quotamus latiOMai 
mldeient unde vivereiit P* Canals .1 
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from rebeUioD, riot, drunkenness, ^quo sciiuei alantur, nc 
vagmuh iadorun desuesautt. 

Another eye-sore is that want of conduct and navigable rivers, 
a great blemish, as * Saterus, *Hippofytus a CffUthts, and other 
Politicians hold^ if it be neglected in a Commonwealth. Ad- 
mirable cost and charge is bestowed in the Low Countries on 
this behalf, in the Duchy of Milan, Territory of Padua, in 

* France, Italy, China, and so likewise about corrivations of 
waters to moisten and refresh barren grounds, to drain fens, 
bogs, and moors. Masstnissa made many inward parts of Par- 
bary and Numtdia m Africa, before his time incult and horrid, 
fruitful and bartable * by this means. Great industiy is generally 
used all over the Eastern Countries in this kind, especully in 
Egypt, about Babylon, and Damascus, as Vertomannus and 

* Gotardus Arthus relate •, about Barcelona, Segovia, Murcia, 
and many other places of Spam, Milan in Italy ; by reason of 
which their soil is much improved, and infinite commodities 
arise to the inhabitants. 

The Turks ot late attempted to cut that Isthmus betwixt Africa 
and Asia, which ' Sesostris and Darius, and some Pharaohs of 
Egypt, had formerly undertaken, but with ill success, as " Diodorus 
Siculus records, and Pliny, for that the Red Sea, being three 
’ cubits higher than Egypt, would have drowned all the country, 
capto destiterant, they left off, yet, as the same *“ Diodorus writes, 
Ptolemy renewed the work many years after, and absolved it in a 
more opportune place. 

That Isthmus of Corinth was likewise undertaken to be made 
navigable by Demetrius, by Julius Casar, Nero, Domitian, 
Herodes Atticus, to make a speedy passage, and less dangerous, 
from the Ionian and ASgean seas ; but because it could not be so 
well effected, the Peloponnesians built a wall, like our IH^d wall, 

1 Buseoldus, Discursu Pobt cap. a. [Whereby they might he supported, and not 
become vagrants and cease to labour.] slab i deinciem Urb cap 6 *Cap. 5 
de incFcm. urb Quas flumen, lacus aut mare alluiL * Incredibilem copimodiutem, 
vectuiS. meremm tres navigabiles, &c. Botenis de GallilL The diets, 
don’t help Qu. bearabic?] ■ Ind. Onent cap a Rotam in medio ilumine 
constituunt, cm ex pellibus animalium consutos utres appendunt* hi dum rota 
movetur, aguam per canales, &c r Herodotus [11 108, 158 J s Centum 
pedes bta fossa, 30 alta * Contrary to that of Archimedes, who holds the 
superficies of all waters even W Lib. i can 3, n Dion, Pausanias, et Nic. 
Gerbelius, Munster, Cosm. Lib. 4. cap. 3& Ut btevior foret navigatio et minus 
pericuhwa. 
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about Scimnus, where Nepiunis Temple stood, and in the shortest 
cut over the Isthmus, of which Diodorus M. ii. Herodotus 1. 8. 
Uratt} Our later writers call it Hexamilium, which Amuratk the 
Turk demolished, the Venetians, anno 1453, repaired in 15 days 
with 30,000 men. Some, saith Acosta, would have a passage cut 
from Panama to Nombre de Dtos in America, but ’ Thuanus & 
Serres, the French Historians, speak of a famous aqueduct in 
France, intended in Henry the Fourth’s time, from the Loire to 
the Seine, and from [the] Rhone to [the] Loire, The like to which 
was formerly assayed by Domttian the Emperor, ' from Arar to 
Moselle, which Cornelius Tacitus speaks of in the 13th of his 
Annals,* after by Charles the Great and others. Much cost hath 
in former times been bestowed in either new making or mending 
channels of rivers, and their passages, (as Aureltanus did by TU>er 
to make it navigable to Rome to convey corn from Egypt to the 
City, vadum alvet tumentts effodtt, saith Vcpiscus,' ^ Ttberts rtpas 
exstruxit, he cut fords, made banks, &c.) decayed havens, which 
Claudius the Emperor with infinite pains and charges attempted 
af Ostia, as I have said," the Venetians at this day to preserve 
their City. Many excellent means to enrich their Territories have 
been fostered, invented in most Provinces of Europe, as planting 
some Indian plants amongst us, silk-worms, ’ the very mulberry 
leaves in the Plains of Granada yield 30,000 cionns per annum to 
the King of Spain’s coffers, besides those many trades and arti- 
ficers that are busied about them in the kingdom of Granada, 
Murcia, and all over Spain. In France a great benefit is raised 
by salt, &c Whether these things might not be as happily 
attempted with us, and with like success, it may be controverted, 
silk-worms (I mean) vines, fir-trees, &c. Cardan exhorts Edward 
the Sixth to plant olives, and is fully persuaded they would 
prosper in this Island. With us navigable rivers are most part 
neglected •, our streams are not great, I confess, by reason of the 
narrowness of the Island, yet they run smoothly and even, not 
headlong, swift, or amongst rocks and shelves, as foaming 
Rhone and Loire in France, Tigris in Mesopotamia, violent Douro 

p Cb. 40 ] P Qu. and ] * Charles the Great went about to make a channel 

[sscanal] from the Rhine to the Danube Bil Pirckhetmems desenpt. Oer. The 
rums are yet seen about Wcissenburg from Rednich to Altimui [Qu from 
Raitenbuch to Altmilhl ?1 Ut navigabilia inter se Octidentis et Septentnonis httom 
fierent pChss] [“ Ch 47.] [« P. X04, note il.] f Magmus, Geogr. Simltfua, 
Pe Rrp. Helve! hh, 1. desenpt. 
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in with cataracts and whirl-pools, as the Siitu, and 

Danube, about Schaffhaustn, Lausenburgh, Linz, and Cremmes, to 
endanger navigators ; or broad shallow, as Nukar in the Palatinate, 
Tiber in Italy ; but calm and fair as Arar * in Prance, Hebrus in 
Macedonia, Eurotas in Laconia, they gently glide along, and 
might as well be repaired many of them (I mean Wye, Trent, 
Ouse, Thames at Oxford, the defect of which we feel in the mean 
time) as the river of Lee from Ware to London. B. Atwater of old, 
or as some will Lfen/y I.,* made a channel ’from Trent to Lincoln, 
navigable ; which now, saith Mr. Camden, is decayed, and much 
mention is made of anchors, & such like monuments, found about 
old ‘ Verulamium, good ships have formerly come to Exeter, and 
many such places, whose channels, havens, ports, are now barred 
and rejected. We contemn this benefit of carriage by waters, & 
are therefore compelled in the inner parts of this Island, because 
portage is so dear, to eat up our commodities ourselves, & live 
like so many boars in a sty, for want of vent and utterance. 

We have many excellent havens, royal havens, Falmouth, Ports- 
mouth, Milford, &c , equivalent, if not to be preferred to that 
Indian Havanna, old Brundusium in Italy, Aulis in Greece, Am- 
bracta in Acamania, Suda in Crete, which have few ships in them, 
little or no trafhek or trade, which have scarce a village on them, 
able to bear great cities, sed x>iderint folitici.' I could here justly 
tax many other neglects, abuses, errors, defects among us, and in 
other countries, depopulations, not, drunkenness, &c, & many 
such, qme nunc in aufem susurrare non libetl But I must take 
heed, ne quid gravtus dicam, that I do not overshoot myself. Sus 
Minervam^ I am forth of my element, as you peradventure sup- 
pose, and sometimes verifas odium pant* as he said, verjuice and 
oatmeal is good for a parrot. For as Luaan said of an Historian, 
I say of a politician, he that will freely speak and wnte, must be 
for ever no subject, under no pnnee or law, but lay out the matter 
truly as it is, not caring what any can, will, like or dislike. 

We have good laws, I deny not, to rectify such enormities and 
so in all other countries, but it seems not always to good purpose. 
We had need of some general visitor in our age, that should 
reform what is amiss ; a just army of ^(?jy-Cross men,* for they 


P Now theSaonc ] > Camden, m Lincolnshire Fossiilike [* =CBn»I.] *Near 
S Albans [• But let our Statesmen look to it ] p Which would give offence 
now oven to whisper in the air ] p t ic Aciul i 4 The sow traUies Minetva.1 
i.’* lir. Andr. 68. Truth begets batrciL] £* Rosicrucians*] 
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will amend all matters, (they say) religion, policy, manne^ with 
arts, sciences, &c. ; another Tamerlane, Hercules, to strive with 
AMous, Augea stabuhtm fiurgare,^ to subdue tyrauts, as *he did 
Hiomedes and Busiris: to expel thieves, as he did Cacus Sc Jjtd- 
nius : to vindicate poor captives, as he did Hesione: to pass the 
Torid Zone, the deserts of Lilya, and puige the world of monsters 
and Centaurs ; or another Theban Crates to reform our miners, 
to compose quarrels and controversies, as in his time he did, and 
was therefore adored for a god in Athens. As Hercules* purged the 
wot Id of monsters, and subdued them, so did he fight against envy, 
lust, anger, avarue, 6 'c and ait those feral vices and meters of 
the mind. It were to be wished we had some such viator, or (if 
wishing would serve) one had such a ring or rings, as Timolatu 
deared in * Lucian, by virtue of which he should be as strong as 
10,000 men, or an army of giants, go invisible, open ^ates & castle 
doors, have what treasure he would, transport himself in an 
instant to what place he desired, alter affections, cure all manner 
of diseases, that he might range over the world, and reform all dis- 
tressed states and persons, as he would himself. He might reduce 
those wandering Tartars in order, that infest China on the one 
side, Muscovy. Poland, on the other; and tame the vagabond 
Arabians that rob and spoil those Eastern Countries, that they 
should never use more Caravans, or Janisaries to conduct them. 
He might root out barbarism out of America, and fully discover 
Terra Ansirahs Incognita* find out the North-East, and North- 
West passages, drain those mighty Mceolian fens, cut down those 
vast Hercynian Woods," irrigate those barren Arabian deserts, &‘C., 
rare us of our epidemical diseases, scorbuium, plica, morbus Nea- 
polilanus, d'c., end all our idle controversies, cut off our tumultuous 
desires, inordinate lusts, root out atheism, impiety, heresy, schism, 
and superstition, which now so crucify the world, catechise gross 
ignorance, purge Hedy of luxury and riot, Spain of superstition and 
jealousy, Germany of drunkenness, all our Northern countries of 
gluttony and intemperance, castigate our hard-hearted parenla, 

p Sen. Apoc. 7. «. To clean the staUe of Augeas 1 ■ Lilius Gbald. Nat Comes. 
* Apuluius, lib. 4. 'nor. [aa.] Lar familiaris mter homines aetatis suee coitus est 
Etium omnium et jurgiorum inter ptopinquos arbiter et disceplator. Advenus 
inicundiam, invidiam, avantiam, bbidinem, ceteraque anuni human! vitia et 
■Donstra pbilosopbos iste Hercules fuit Pestes eas mentibus exegit omnes, 
s Vous Navig. [43 sq.] [* The Unknown Land of Australia.] Sm Csesar, B. GL 
n. 84-88.] 
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masters, tutors; lash disobedient children, negligent servants; 
correct these spendthrifts and prodigal sons, enforce idle persons 
to work, drive drunkards off the alehouse, repress thieves, visit 
corrupt and tyrannizing magistrates, &c. But as L, Licinius taxed 
Tim^aus, you may us. These are vain, absurd, and ridiculous 
wishes not to be hoped : all must be as it is, * Becchalinus may 
cite Commonwealths to come before Apollo, and seek to reform 
the world itself by Commissioners, but there is no remedy, it may 
not be redressed, desinmt homines turn dmum stultescere quando 
esse desment* so long as they can wag their beards, they will play 
the knaves and fools. 

Because therefore it is a thing so difficult, impossible, and far 
beyond HereuUd Labours to be performed ; let them be rude, 
stupid, ignorant, incult, lapis su^r lapidem sedeat* and as the 
* Apologist will, Jiesp. tussi graveolentia laboret, mundusvitio' 
let them be barbarous as they are, let them * tyrannize, epicurize, 
oppress, luxuriate, consume themselves with factions, superstitions, 
law-suits, wars and contentions, live in riot, poverty, want, misery ; 
rebel, wallow as so many swine in their own dung, with Ulysses’ 
companions, slultos jubeo esse Itben&r? I will yet, to satisfy and 
please myself, make an Utopia of my own, a new Atlantis, a 
poetical Commonwealth of mine own, in which I will freely 
domineer, build cities, make laws, statutes, as I list myself. And 
why may I not ? 

■ PictoritMis atque Poetu, ft& 

You know what liberty Poets ever had, and besides my prede-, 
cessor Democritus was a Politician, a Recorder of Abdet^ a law- 
maker as some say, and why may I not presume so much as he 
did? Howsoever I will adventure. For the site, if you will 
needs urge me to it, 1 am not fully resolved, it may be in Terra 
Australis Incognita* there is room enough (for of my knowledge 
neither that hungry Spaniard^* nor Mercurius Britanaicus, have 
yet discovered half of it) or else one of those floating Islands in 
bfare del Zur, which, like the Cyanean Isles in the Buxine Sea," 

> Rasguaglios, part a, cap. a, et part 3, c, 17. [> Men wiU only cease to be fools 

when tn^ cease to be.] P Let stone sit aborc stone.] * Valent Andrete Apolog. 
manip. 6^ [* Let the State suffer fran couching ara difficulty of breathing, the 

world fiom vioel * Qui sordidus est, sonteKat adhuc. [Rev. zxit it. Vi^^ate, 
niemonter.] p I gladly bid them be fools.] ■ Hor Ia. P. 9.] [* Tbe Unknown 

Land of AustratiaJ] >* Feidinanda Qoir. lOia. p* Ine weU-known Symplegadea.] 
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alter their place, and are accessible only at set times, and to some 
few persons ; or one of the Fortunate Isles, for who knows yet 
where, or which they are ? There is room enough in the inner 
parts of America, and northern coasts of Asia. But I will choose 
a site, whose latitude shall be 45 degrees (1 respect not minutes) 
in the midst of the Temperate ^ne, or perhaps under the 
Equator, that ‘Paradise of the world, ubi semper virens lanrus, 
where is a perpetual Spring*, the longitude for some reasons 
I will conceal. Yet be it known to all men by these presents, 
that if any honest gentleman will send in so much money, as 
Cardan allows an Astrologer for casting a Nativity, he shall be a 
sharer, I will acquaint him with my project, or if any worthy man 
will stand for any temporal or spiritual office or dignity, (for as he 
said of his Archbishoprick of Utopia^ tis sanctus ambitus^ and 
not amiss to be sought after) it shall be freely given without all 
intercession, bnbes, letters, &c., his own worth shall be the best 
spokesman ; & because we shall admit of no deputies or advow- 
sons, if he be sufficiently quahfied, and as able as willing to 
execute the place himself, he shall have present possession. It 
shall be divided into 12 or 13 provinces, and those by hills, 
rivers, road-ways, or some more eminent limits exactly bounded. 
Each province shall have a metropolis, which shall be so placed as 
a centre almost in a circumference, and the rest at equal distances, 
some 12 Italian miles asunder, or thereabout; and in them shall 
be sold all things necessary for the use of man, statis hons 60 
diebus‘ no market towns, markets or fairs, for they do but beggar 
cities (no village shall stand above 6, 7, or 8 miles from a city) 
except those emporiums which are by the sea side, general staples, 
marts, as Antwerp, Venice, Bergen of old, London, iSre. Cities most 
part shall be situate upon navigable rivers or lakes, creeks, havens, 
and for their form, regular, round, square, or long square, * with 
fair, broad and straight^ streets, houses uniform, built of brick and 
stone, like Bruges, Brussels, Rhegium Lepidt* Berne in Switzer- 
land, Milan, Mantua, Crema, Cambalu in Tartary described by 
M. Polus^ or that Venetian Palma. I will admit very few or no 
suburbs, & those of baser building, walls only to keep out man 

I'Vide Acosta et Laet Where the laurel is ever green ] (V Sir Thomas 
Mote’s U topia. Prefatory I.«tter j Tis a holy ambition ] p At stated hours and 
days.) < Vide Patntium, lib 8 tit 10 delnstit Reipub r .Sic ohm Hippodamus 
Milesius, Anst Poht cap ii, et Vitruvius 1. i. c, ult. P A town in Cis-alpino 
GauL] The well-known Marco Polo.] 
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and horse, except it be in some frontier towns, or by the sea side, 
& those to be fortified * after the latest manner of fortification, and 
sited upon convenient havens, or opportune places. In every so 
built city, I will have convenient churches, and separate-places to 
bury the dead in, not in church-yards ; a citadella* (in some, not 
all) to command it, prisons for offenders, opportune market-places 
of all sorts, for com, meat, cattle, fuel, hsh, &c. commodious courts 
of justice, pubhck halls for all societies, bourses, meeting places, 
armouries, * in which shall be kept engines for quenching of fire, 
artillery gardens, publick walks, theatres, and spacious fields 
allotted for all gymnicks, sports, and honest recreations, hospitals 
of all kinds, for children, orphans, old folks, sick men, mad men, 
soldiers, pest-houses, &c., not built precario^ or by gouty bene- 
factors, who, when by fraud and rapine they have extorted all their 
lives, oppressed whole provinces, societies, &c , give something to 
pious uses, build a satisfactory alms-house, school, or bndge, &c., 
at their last end, or before perhaps, which is no otherwise than to 
steal a goose, and stick down a feather, rob a thousand to relieve 
ten : and those hospitals so built and maintained, not by collec- 
tions, benevolences, donanes, for a set number (as in ours), just so 
many and no more at such a rate, but for all those who stand m 
need, be they more or less, and that ex publico cerario,' and so still 
maintained, non nobis solum natt sttmus^ iSr'c. I will have conduits 
of sweet and good water, aptly disposed in each town, common 
’granaries, as at Dresden in Mtsma* Steilin* in Pomerland, 
Nuremberg, colleges of mathematicians, musicians, and 

actors, as of old at Lebedos in lonta, ‘“alchemists, physicians, 
artists, and philosophers , that all arts and sciences may sooner be 
perfected & better learned; and publick historiographers, as 
amongst those ancient '' Persians, qui in commentartos referebant 
qua memoratu digna gerebemtur, informed and appointed by the 
state to register all famous acts, & not by each insufficient 
scribbler, partial or parasitical pedant, as in our times. I will 


1 With walls of earth, Ac. p A citadel.] » De his Plin. epist 4a Ub. a et Tacit 
Ai^ 15. hb. [c 43 ] P Only to last a ihort time ] [» At the public expense.] 

[• Cic. de Off. I 7 aa. We are not bom only for oiitselves ] r Vide Bnsonium de 
regno Peisanim, Ub 3 de his, etVegetium, lib 2. cap 3 deAnnona. pMisniais 
the old name for Saxony Sec Carlyle’s " Frederick the Gieat," Book it. chap 1 ] 
[• We should now say Stettin in Pomerania ] m Not to make gold, but for matten 
of pbysidt. ^ Bnsonius, Josephus, libw as. AntiqiuL Jud, can, 6, Herod, lilx a. 

can M l • w * ^ 
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provide publick schools of all kinds, singing, dancing, fencit^ 
&C. espemlly of grammar & Ur^ages, not to be taught by those 
tedious precepts ordinarily used, but by use^ example, conversa* 
tion,' as travellers learn almad, & nurses teach their children. As 
I will have all such places, so will I ordain ‘publick governors, fit 
officers to each place, treasurers, aediles, quaestors, overseers of 
pupils, widows’ goods, and all publick houses, &c. and those once 
a year to make strict accounts of all receipts, expenses, to avoid 
confusion, ^sicfiet ut non absumant* (as Pliny to Trajan^ * quod 
fudeat aicere. They shall be subordinate to those higher officers 
and governors ot each city, which shall not be poor tradesmen, 
and mean artificers, but noblemen and gentlemen, which shall be 
tied to residence in those towns they dwell next, at such set times 
and seasons : for I see no reason (which *Hippolytus complains of) 
that it should be more dishonourable for noblemen to govern the city 
than the country, or unseemly to dwell there now than of old. * I will 
have no hogs, fens, marshes, vast woods, deserts, heaths, commons, 
but all inclosed, (yet not depopulated, and therefore take heed 
^ou mistake me not), for that which is common, and every man’s, 
IS no man’s j the richest countries are still inclosed, as Essex, 
Kent, with us, &c. Spain, Italy ; and where inclosures are least in 
quantity, they are best' husbanded, as about Florence in Italy, 
Damascus in Syria, &c., which are liker gardens than fields. I 
will not have a barren acre in ail my temtories, not so much as 
the tops of mountains : where nature fails, it shall be supplied by 
art: 'lakes and rivers shall not be left desolate. All common 

> So Lod. Vives thinks farst, Comniines, and others. > Plato de legg. [vi. p. 
758 E.] .iGdiles creati vult, qui fora, fontes, vias, portiis, plateas, et id genus alls 
procurent. Vide Isaacum i'ontanum de civ. AmsteL hcM omnia, ftc., Gotardom 
et alios P And so they will waste no money, which Is a shamefiil thing to have to 
mention] Pane^r. g ao ] ' De Increm. Urb. cap, 13. Ingenu^fateor menou 

intslligere cur ignobiuus sit urbcs bene munitas colere nunc qui.m ohm, aiit casae 
rusticae praeesse qnkm urbi Idem Ubcrtiu Foliot, de Neapoli. * Ne tantdlura 
quidera soh incnltum relinquitur, ut verum sit ne poUicem qmdem agn in his regio- 
nibus stenlem aut infecundum reperin. Marcus Hemmgius Au|;ustanus de regno 
Chinae, L i. c. 3. r m. Carew, in his Survey ot Cornwall, saith that before uiat 
country was Inclosed, the husbandmen drank water, did eat httle or no bread, i(A 
66, bb. I. their a|q«^ was coarse, tbe^ went bare-lcgged, their dw^ng was cone* 
spondent , but since indosure, they live decently, and have money to spend (fol, 
33) ; when their fields were common, their wool was coarse Cornish hair ; but since 
inclosiiTe, It IS almost as good as Cotswold, and their soil much mended. Tusser, 
cap. 53. 01 his Husbandry, is of his o^ion, one acre inclosed Is worth three com* 
mon The country indo^ I praise ; The other dehghteth not me, For nothlpg ct 
wealth it doth raise, Ac. ^ Incredibilis navigiorum copm, nihilopanctoresmaqiiis,. 
qiikm in oontinenu oommorantur. M. Ricciiis, ezpeait. in Sinas, L r. ^ 
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high-ways, bridges, banks, corrivations of waters, aqueducts, 
duuinels, publick works, twildings, &c. out of a * common sto<^ 
curiously maintained and kept in repair ; no depopulations, en- 
grossings, alterations of wood, arable, but by the consent of some 
supervisors that shall be appointed for that purpose, to see what 
reformation ought to be had in all places, what is amiss, how to 
help itj 

Et quid quaeque ferat regio, ft quid quceque rccuset,* 

what ground is aptest for wood, what for corn, what for cattle, 
gardens, orchards, dshponds, &c., with a charitable division in 
every village, (not one domineering house greedily to swallow up 
all, which is too common with us), what for lords, ’ what for tenants : 
and because they shall be better encouraged to improve such 
lands they hold, manure, plant trees, drain, fence, &c., they shall 
have long leases, a known rent, and known line, to free them from 
those intolerable exactions of tyrannizing landlords. These super- 
visors shall likewise appoint what quantity of land in each manor 
IS fit for the lord’s demesnes, *what for holding of tenant^ how it 
ought to be husbanded, 

Ut * Magnetes equia, Minyae gens cog^ita rcmis, 

[As the Magnesians famous aie for horses, 

The Argonauts for rowing,] 

how to be manured, tilled, rectified, *Hic segefes veninni, iilic feltciiis 
uva, Arboret fatus alibi, atque injussa viresamt Gramina, and 
what proportion is fit for all callings, because private possessors 
are many times idiots, ill husbands, oppressors, covetous, and 
know not how to improve their own, or else wholly respect their 
own, and not publick good. 

Utopian parity is a kind of government to be wished for ^rather 
than effected, Respub. Christiampolttana, Campanella's City of the 
Sun, and that New Atlantis, witty fictions, but mere Chimeras, and 
Platds Community* in many things is impious, absurd and ridi- 
culous, it takes away all splendour and magnificence. I will have 
several orders, degrees of nobility, and those hereditary, wR 


1 To this purpose, Anst Poht, g. c, 6 allows a third part of their revenues. Hip- 
podamusbalf. [> Virg. Georg i, M And what each locality beats, and what it to- 
fuses to bear ] > Ita lex agrana <mm Romse, * Hic segetes, lUic veniiint fehcjof 

uvse, Arborei foetus alibi, atque imussa virescunt Gramma Vire i. Georg [54;S&1 
• Lncajiiis, 1 . 6. bSa.] • Virg. [Georg, i 54-56.] r job, Voleat. Andi^rLcnl 
Venilam, [in his New Atlantis. | [* =• Republic. J 
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rejecting younger brothers in the mean time, for they shall be 
sufficiently provided for by pensions, or so qualified, brought up 
in some honest calling, they shall be able to live df themselves. I 
will have such a proportion of ground belonging to every barony, 
he that buys the land shall buy the barony, he that by riot con- 
sumes his patrimony, & ancient demesnes, shall forfeit his honours.* 
As some dignities shall be hereditary, so some again by election, 
or by gift (besides free offices, pensions, annuities), like our 
Bishoprteks, Prebends, the Bassad palaces m Turkey, the ^Procu- 
rator's houses and offices m Venice, which, like the golden apple, 
shall be given to the worthiest & best deserving both in war and 
peace, as a reward of their worth and good service, as so many 
goals for all to aim at, {honos aht artes')^ and encouragements to 
others. For I hate those severe, unnatural, harsh, German, French, 
and Venettan decrees, which exclude plebeians from honours, be 
they never so wise, rich, virtuous, valiant, and well qualified, they 
must not be patricians, but keep their own rank, this is natura 
bellum tnferre,*' odious to God and men, 1 abhor it. My form of 
government shall be monarchical ; 

• nunquam libertas gratior exstat, 

Quam sub regc pio, &c 

few laws, but those severely kept, plainly put down, and in the 
mother tongue, that every man may understand. Every city shall 
have a peculiar trade or privilege, by which it shall be chiefly 
maintained : ' and parents shall teach their children, one of three 
at least, bnng up and instruct them in the mysteries of their own 
trade. In each town these several tradesmen shall be so aptly 
disposed, as they shall free the rest from danger or offence : fire- 
trades, as smiths, forge-men, brewers, bakers, mctal-men, &c. shall 
dwell apart by themselves : dyers, tanners, fell-mongers, and such 

* So IS it in the kingdom of Naples, and France * See Contarenus and Osonus 
de rebus gestis Emanuelis p Cic Tosc i. 2. Honour nourishes the arts.] To 
proclaim war against nature J • Claudian. [De Consulatu Stilichonis, 111 115. 

Liberty is never more gratifying than under a pious king ] • Herexiotus Erato, 

lib 6, [c. 60.] Cum JE gyptiis Lacedaemonii inhoc congruunt, quod eorum praecones, 
tibicmes, coqui, et reliqui artifices, in patemo artificio succedunt, et coquus ft coquo 
gignitur, et ratemo opere peiseverat Idem Marcus Polus de Quinzay [Book li. 
ch. 76. (Ed Yule.) (^mzay, or Kinsay, the city now called Hangchau-fu. See 
Yuhts Marco Polo " Kmsay represents closely enough the Chinese term 
Kingsst, 'capital."’ Vute,] Idem Osonus da Emanuele rege Lusitano. Riccius 
da Sbnia. ' 
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as use water, in convenient places by themselves : noisome or 
fulsome for bad smells, as butchers’ slaughter-houses, chandlers, 
curriers, in remote places, & some back lanes. Fraternities and 
companies I approve of, as merchants’ bourses, colleges of drug- 
gers, physicians, musicians, &c., but all trades to be rated in the 
sale ot wares, as onr clerks of the market do bakers and brewers ; 
corn itself, what scarcity soever shall come, not to exceed such a 
price. Of such wares as are transported or brought in, ^ if they 
be necessary, commodious, and such as nearly concern man’s life, 
as corn, wood, coals, &c. & such provision we cannot \vant, I will 
have little or no ( ustoni paid, no taxes ; but for such things as 
are for pleasure, delight, or ornament, as wine, spice, tobacco, 
silk, velvet, cloth of gold, lace, jewels, &c. a greater impost. I 
will have certain ships sent out for new discoveries every year, 
'*& some discreet men appointed to travel into all neighbour King- 
doms by land, which shall observe what artificial inventions and 
good laws are m other countries, customs, alterations, or ought 
else, concerning war or peace, which may tend to the common 
good Ecclesiastical discipline /e/tes Eptscopos^ subordinate as 
the other. No impropriations, no lay patrons of church livings, 
or one private man, but common societies, corporations, &c. and 
those Rectors of Benefices to be chosen out of the Universities, 
examined and approved, as the Literati in China. No Parish to 
contain above a thousand auditors. If it were possible, I would 
have such Priests as should imitate Christ, charitable Lawyers 
should love their neighbours as themselves, temperate and modest 
Physicians, Politicians contemn the world. Philosophers should 
know themselves. Noblemen live honestly, Tradesmen leave lying 
and cozening. Magistrates corruption, &c ; but this is impossible, 
I must get such as I may. I will therefore have * of lawyers, 
judges, advocates, physicians, chirurgeons, &c. a set number, 'and 
every man, if it be possible, to plead his own cause, to tell that 

1 Hippol k Collibus, de increm urb. c so Plato, De legibus Quee ad vitam 
nocessana, et quibus carere non po^somus, nullum depend! voctigal, &c [Plato. 
De legibus, viii p 847, B,C.] 3 PUto 12 Dc legibus [p 050 sq ] 40 annos 

natos vult, ut si quid memorabile vidcront apud exteros, hoc ipsum m lempnb. 
recipiatur [» In the hand of Bishops ] * Simlerus, in Helvetia » Utopienaes 

causidicos excludunt, qiii causas collide et vafre tractent et disputent Iniquissimum 
eensent hominem ullis obhgari legibus, qum aut numcrosiores sunt qu&m ut 
perlegi queant, aut obscunores quim ut k quovis possmt intelligi Volunt ut suam 
quisque causam agat, eamque rcTcrat judici quam nairaturus fucrat patrono; lie 
miiiua ent ambagum, et veritas facilms ebcietur. Mor. Utop L. a. 
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Ude to the judge, which he doth to his advocate, as at JFu in 
Afrua, Bantam, AleJ>pa, Jtagusa, suam quisqw tausam diurt Unduri 
Uiose advocates, chirurgeons and ’ physicians, which are allowed, 
to be maintained out of the * common treasure, no fees to be 
given or taken upon pain of losing their places, or if they do, very 
small fees, and when the *cause is fully ended. *He that sues 
any man shall put in a pledge, which, if it be proved he bath 
wrongfully sued his adversary, rashly or maliciously, he shall 
forfeit, and lose. Or else, before any suit begin, the plaintiff 
shall l^ve his complaint approved by a set delegacy to that pur- 
pose ; if it be of moment, he shall be suffered as before to proceed, 
if otherwise, they shall determine it. All causes shall be pleaded 
suppresso nomine, the parties’ names concealed, if some circum- 
stances do not otherwise require. Judges and other officers shall 
be aptly disposed in each Province, Villages, Cities, as common 
arbitrators to hear causes, and end all controversies, and those not 
single, but three at least on the bench at once, to determine or 
give sentence, and those again to sit by turns or lots, and not to 
continue still in the same office. No controversy to depend above 
a year, but without all delays and further appeals to be speedily 
dispatched, and finally concluded in that time allotted. These 
and all other inferior Magistrates to be chosen' as the Literati in 
China, or by those exact suffrages of the ' Venetians, and such 
again not be eligible, or capable of magistracies, honours, offices, 
except they be sufficiently^ qualified for learning, manners, and 
that by the strict approbation of deputed examinators: 'first 
Scholars to take place, then Soldiers ; for 1 am of Vegetius his 
opinion, a Scholar deserves better than a Soldier, because unius 
eeiatis sunt qua fortiter jiunt, qua veto pro utilitate reipub. scribuntur 
atemai a Soldier's work lasts for an age, a Scholar’s for ever. If 


I Medici ex publico victum sumunt. Botcr. 1 . i. e. 5 de /Egyptiis. * De 
tits tege Paint. 1 3 lit. 8 de reip Instil * Nihil & cuentibns patroni 
Bccipiant, pnusquam lis fiiuta est Batcl. Argen. lib 3, [p 324.] * It u so 

in most free cities in Germany * Mat. Riocms, Kxped. in binas, 1 . i. c. 5. de 
examinationc electionum copiosi agit, &c. * Contar de repub. Venet. L x. 

* Osor, I. II dc rcb gest Emao Qui in litcns mazimos pFogiessus feoennt 
maxirais hononbus afliciuntur, secundus honons gradus multibus ossignatur, 
postremi ordinis mechanicia Doctorutn hominum judiciis 10 (Utiorem locum 
quisquc prsefertur, et qui a plunmis approbalur, ampliores in rep dignitates 
cons^uitur. Qui in hoc examine primas habet, insigni per totam vitam dignitate 
insignitvr, Marchioni similis, nut Duel spud nos. • Cedant anna tocm. [Cie. do 
Offia 1 . 00, 77.] 
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they ’misbehave themselves, they shall be deposed, and accord* 
ingly punished , Sc whether their offices be annual ' or otherwise, 
once a year they shall be called in question, and give an account ; 
for men are partial, and passionate, merciless, covetous, corrupt, 
subject to love, hate, fear, favour, &c. Omne suS rugno graviore 
regnum* Like Solon't AreopagUes, or those Roman Censors, 
some shall visit others, and * be visited invicem * themselves, ‘they 
shall oversee that no prowling officer, under colour of authority, 
•ball insult over his inferiors, as so many wild beasts, opiweaa, 
domineer, flea, grind, or trample on, be partial or corrupt, but 
that there be eequabile jvs' justice equally done, live as friends 
and brethren together ; and, which *^selltus would have and so 
much desires in his Kingdom of France, a diapason and sweet 
harmony of Kings, Princes, Nobles, and Plebeians, so mutually tied 
and involved in love, as welt as laws and authority, as that they 
never disagree, insult, or encroach one upon another. It any man 
deserve well in his office he shall be rewarded ; 

quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 

Pnximia si toUas ? * 

[Who values virtue but for its reward 7 ] 

He that invents anything for publick good in any Art or Sdence, 
writes a Treatise, “or performs any noble exploit at home or 
abroad, " shall be accordingly enriched, '* honoured, and preferred. 
I say with Hannibal in Fnnius," Hoslem qui feriet erit miki Car- 
ihagtnensts ; let him be of what condition he will, in all office^ 
actions, he that deserves best shall have best. 

Ttlianus, in Philonius, out of a charitable mind no doubt, wished 
all his books were gold and silver, jewels and precious stones, “ to 


1 As in Bcme, Lucerne, Freiburg m Switzerland, a vicious liver is uneapable of 
any oflice , if a ^nator, instantiy deposed bunlems. * Not above three years, 
Arist PoliL 5 c 8 Seneca, Thyestes, 6is Every kingdom is under a bigger 
kingriom ] * Nam quis cnstodiet ipsos custodcs? [Juv vi 3^7-8.] [i In turn.] 

* Chytraeus, in Greisgeia Qui non ex sublinii despiciant infenores, nec ut bestias 
conculccnt sibi subdilos, auctontatis nomim coniisi, &c. [r Cic. Iiiv t a,] 

* Scsellius, de rep. Gallorum, lib i. fta. [* Juv z 141,142.] >* Si quis ugregium 

aut hello aut pace pertecerit beset Lx. n Ad regendam rempub, soli literati 
admittuntur, nec ad earn rem gratia magistratuum aut regis indigent, omnia 
exploratacujusquescientiaetvirtute pendent. Ricciuslibui cap. 5 u in defunct! 
locum cum jussit subrogari, qui inter majores virtute rebquis prseiret ; non fuit 
apud mortales ullum excellentins ceitomcn, aut cujus victoria mdgis esset expetrnda, 
lion emm inter celeres celcrrimo, non inter robiistos rolnistissimo, &c. [“ Ann. 

8 40 lie who shall slay an enemy shall be to me a Carthaginian,] M Nullum 
videres vel in bac vel m vicinis regionibus pauperem, nullum oteratom, &c. 
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redeem captives, set free prisoners, and relieve all poor distressed 
souls that wanted means ; religiously done, I deny not, but to 
what purpose? Suppose this were so well done, within a little 
after, though a man had Crtesus' wealth to bestow, there would 
be as many more. Wherefore I will suffer no * beggars, rogues, 
vagabonds, or idle persons at all, that cannot give an account of 
their lives how they ® maintain themselves. If they be impotent, 
lame, blind, and single, they shall be sufficiently maintained in 
several hospitals, built for that purpose ; if married and infirm, 
past work, or by inevitable loss, or some such like misfortune, cast 
behind, by distribution of ’corn, house-rent free, annual pensions 
or money, they shall be relieved, and highly rewarded for their 
good service they have formerly done , if able, they shall be 
enforced to work. * For I see no reason (as “ he said) why an 
epicure or idle drone, a rich glutton, a usurer , should Uve at ease, and 
do nothing, live in honour, in all manner of pleasures, and oppress 
others, when as in the mean time a poor labourer, a smith, a car- 
penter, an husbandman, that hath spent his tune in continual labour, 
as an ass to carry burdens, to do the commonwealth good, and with- 
out whom we cannot live, shall be Irft in his old age to beg or sfan’e, 
lead a miserable life worse than a yument I As " all conditions 
shall be tied to their task, so none shall be over-tired, but have 
their set times of recreations & holidays, indulgere gento' feasts 
and merry meetings, even to the meanest artificer, or basest 
servant, once a week to sing or dance, (though not all at once) 
or do whatsoever he shall please ; like " that Sacea festum 


> Nullusmendicusapud Sinas, ncminisano, qaamvisocu 1 isturbntu<;sit,inendicare 
pemiittitur, onines pro vinbus laborare co^ntiir, c.Fci molis trusatilibus versaiidis 
addicuntur, sob bospitiis gnudent, qai ad laborcs sunt inepti Osor 1 . ii. de rcb 

r est Eman ileming de reg. Chin 1 i c 3 Gotard Arth Onent Ind descr 
Alex ab Alex. 3. c. 12 * Sic ohm Romie. Isaac I^intan de his optimc 

Amstel 1 2 c 9. * Idem Anstot Pol 508, Vitiosum quiim soli paupemm 

liben educantur ad labores, nohilium el dmtum m voluptatibus et dcUciis. ‘ Quae 
haec injustitia, ut nobilis quispiam, aut foLnerator, qui mhil agat , lautam et splendidain 
vitam agat, otio et deliciis, quum interim anngn, faber, agricola, quo respub carcre 
non potest, vitam adeo niiM'ram ducat, lit pejor quam junientomm sit ejus conditio? 
Iniqua resp quae dat parasitis, adulatonbus, in.iniuni voluptatum artihcibus, gene- 
rosis et otiosis, tanta niunera prodigit, at contrd agneohs, carbonariis, aurigis, fabi is, 
&c nihil prospicit, sed eoruin abusa labore florentis mtatis, fame penset et a.rumnis, 
Mor Utop 1 2, “In Segovia nemo otiosus, nemo mendicus, nisi per aetatem 
aut inoibam opus faccre non potest • nulli deest unde victum quterat, aut quo so 
exerceat Cypr Echovius Debt Hispan Nullus Genev.e otiosus, ne septennis 

r ier, Pauliis Heutzner, Itiner, [r Pers v 151, to indulge their humour,! 
Athenaeus, 1 , [14. p, 639 C, Greek is itfrio ixxUii.] 
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amongst the Persians, those Saturnalia^ in Pome, as well as his 
master. * If any be drunk, he shall drink no more wine or strong 
drink in a twelvemonth after. A bankrupt ^hall be ’ Catomtdiatus 
in Amphttheatro, pubhckly shamed, and he that cannot pay his 
debts, if by not or negligence he have been impoverished, shall 
be for a twelvemonth imprisoned; if in that space his creditors be 
not satisfied, * he shall be hanged. He ‘ that commits sacrilege 
shall lose his hands ; he that bears false witness, or is of perjury 
convict, shall have his tongue cut out, except he redeem it with 
his head. Murder, ‘ adultery, shall be punished by death, 'but 
not theft, except it be some more grievous offence, or notorious 
offenders; otherwise they shall be condemned to the gallies, 
mines, be his slaves whom they offended, during their lives. I 
hate all hereditary slaves, and that durum Persarum legem* as 
* Prisonius calls it ; or as Ammianus, impendio formidatas 
abomtrtandas leges, per quas oh noxam untus omnts proptnqmtas perit, 
hard law that wife and children, friends and allies, should suffer 
for the father’s offence 1 

No man shall marry untill he ** be 25, no woman till she be 20,*’ 
msi aider iispensatum fuerttP If one *^die, the other party sh^l 
not marry till 6 months after; and because many families are 
compelled to live niggardly, exhaust and undone by great dowers, 

none shall be given at all, or very little, and that by supervisors 
rated, they that are foul shall have a greater portion ; if fair, none 
at all, or very little ; howsoever, not to exceed such a rate as 

P The Saturnalia, alxiut the time of our Christmas , was a season of general license. 
See for example Horace, .Sat ii 7 ] ’ Simlems de repub, Helvet * Spartian, 

[Adriano, cap xviii ] Olim Romm sic ^ He that provides not for his family, is 
worse than a thief Paul [i Tim v 8 J * Alfrcdi lex, Utraque manus et lingua 
pnecidatur, nisi earn capite rcdcmcrit * Si quis nuptam slupr 2 nt, vitga vinlis 
ei praecidatur , si mulicr, n.isus ct auricula prsecidantur Alfredi lex En leges 
ipsie Venen Martique timendas ! * Pattperes non peccant, quum exti:ein& neces- 

sitate coacti rem ahenam capiunt Maldonat summula qusest 8 art 3 Ego cum 
'Ills semio qui licere putant iV divitc clam accipere, qui tenetur paupen subvenire 
Emmanuel Sa Aphor confess Hard law of the Persians ] * Lib 2 de 

regno Persarum 1 “ Lib 23 [cap 6J n Aliter Aristoteles, aman at 25, a 
woman at 20 Polit [7 16 What Aristotle really says is that men should marry at 
37, women at 18 Burton has probably made here a confusion between Aristotle 
and Plato, for Plato, Rep v 460, says much the same as text for minimum age of 
marriage in each case] i!i Lex oliin Lycurgi, hodie Chinrnsmm ; vide Plu- 

tarehum, Ricctum, Hemmingiutn, Amiseum, Nevisanum, et alios dehac quaestione. 
[1* Unless otherwise arranged ] ^ 1* Alfredus Apud I.acones ohm viigines 

sine dote nubebant, Boter 1 3 c 3 10 Lege cautum non ita pridem apud 

Venetos, ne quis patncius dotem excederei 1500 coron. 
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tho$e supervisors shall think l}t. And when once they come to 
those yearn, poverty shall hinder no man from marriage, or any 
other respect, ‘ but all shall be rather enforced than hindered, 
* expept they be * dismembered, or grievously deformed, infirm, or 
Visited with some enormous hereditary disease in body or mind ; 
in such cases, upon a great pain or mulct, * man or woman shall 
not matry, other order shall be taken for them to their content. 
If people overabound, they shall be eased by ' colonies. 

*No man shall wear weapons in any city. The same attire 
shall be kept, and that proper to sever^ callings, by which they 
shall be distinguished. 'Zuxus fumrum* shall be taken away, 
that interopestive expense moderated, and many others. Brokers, 
takers of pawns, biting usurers, I will not admit ; yet because hie 
turn homtnibus non eum dvs agttur, we converse here with men not 
with gods, and for the hardness of men’s hearts, I will tolerate 
some kind of usury." If we were honest, I confess, st probi 
tssemus, we should have no use of it, but being as it is, we must 
necessarily admit it. Howsoever most Divines contradict it, 

Dicimus iniicias, sed vox ea sola reperta est, 

[We say No, but 'Us but a word wth us,] 

it must be winked at by Politicians. And yet some great Doctors 
approve of it, Calvin, Bucer, Zanchius, P. Martyr, because by so 
many grand Lawyers, decrees of Emperors, Prmces’ Statutes, 
customs of Commonwealths, Churches’ approbations, it is per- 
mitted, &c. I will therefore allow it. But to no private persons, 
nor to every man that will, to orphans only, maids, widows, or 
such as by reason of their age, sex, education, ignorance of 
trading, know not otherwise how to employ it, and those so 

1 Bux Synag. Jud. Sic Judaei. Leo Afer, Africa: descnpt ne smt aliter iucontl- 
nentes ob reipubi bo'uin Ut August. Caesar oral ad caelibes Romanos olim 
edocuiL [See Dio Cassius, Lib 56 capp 13-29 ] ‘ Morbo laborans, qut in 

prolem facile diffUnditur, ne genus humanum IMa conlagione laedatur, juventute 
castratur, mulieres tales procul & consortio virorum oblegantur. See. Hector 
Boethius, hist. lib. I. de vet Scotorum monbus. ■ Spcciosissinm jnvenes bbens 
dabunt operam. Plato [Rep v. pp 460, 468]. * The Saxons exclude dumb, 

bhnd, leprous, and such like persons, from all inheritance, ax we do fobls. 
B Ut ohm Romani, Hispani hodie, &c • Riccios lib iz. cap. 5 de Sinarum 
pxpedit Sic Hispani cogunt Mauros aima deponere. So it is in most Italian cities, 
r Idem Plato la. de legibus, [p 959 C, D.] It hath ever been immoderate. Vida 
Gud. Stuckium, antiq. conviv^ hb. z. cap. aS, '|s Display in legard to fanerala] 
■ Plato de legibus. [v. p. 74a], 
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approved not to let it out apart, but to bring their money to a 
‘common bank which shall be allowed in every city, as in Gawa, 
Geneva, Nuremberg, Venice, at * 5, 6, 7, not above 8 per centum, 
as the supervisors, or ararii preefecti * shall think fit. * And as it 
shall not be lawful for each man to be an usurer that will, so shall 
it not be lawful for all to take up money at use, not to prodigals 
and spendthrifts, but to merchants, young trades-men, such as 
stand in need, or know honestly how to employ it, whose 
necessity, cause, and condition, the said supervisors shall 
approve of. 

I will have no private monopolies, to enrich one man, and 
beggar a multitude, ‘multiplicity of ofBces, of suppling b> 
deputies ; weights and measures the same throughout, and those 
rectified by the Pnmum mobile, and Sun’s motion, threescore 
miles to a degree according to observation, 1000 Geometrical 
paces to a mile, five foot to a pace, twelve inches to a foot, &c , & 
from measures known it is an easy matter to rectify weights &c., to 
cast up all, and resolve bodies by Algebra, Stereometry. I hate 
wars if they be not ad popuH salutem^ upon urgent occasion. 

Odimus accipitrem, quia semper vivit in armis.r 
[Wc hate the hawk, because always in arms.] 

‘Offensive wars, except the cause be very just, I will not allow of. 
For I do highly magnify that saying of Hannibal to Scipio, in 
• Ltiy, It had been a blessed thing for you and us, if God had given 
that mind to our predecessors, that you had been content with Italy, 
we with Africa. For neither Stinly nor Sardinia are worth such 
cost and ^ns, so many fleets 6* armies, or so many famous 

> As those Lombards beyond seas, thongh with some lerormation, mons pietatis, 
or bank of chanty, (as Moines terms it, cap 33. Lex Mercat part 2.) that lend 
money upon easy pawns, or take money upon adventure for men’s lives * That 
pn^rtion will make merchandise increase, land dearer, and liettcr improved, as he 
hath judicially proved in his tract of usury, exhibited to the Parliament anno i6ai. 
[> Managers of the treosuiy ] * Hoc fere 2 ancbius, com in 4 cap ad Ephes. 

iEquIssimam vocat usuram, et caritati Cbnstianm consentaneum, modo non 
exigant, &c. nec omnes dent ad foenus, sed 11 qui in pecuniis bona hnbent, et ob 
setatem, sexum, artis alicujus ignorantiam, non possunt uti, Nec omnibus, sed 
mercatoribus, et 11s qui honeste impendent, &c ° Idem apud Persas ohm, lege 
Brlsonium. [* For salus populi suprema est lex. Cic Legs 3 8.] [r Qvld, 
A. A, ii. 147.] * Idem Plato [p 470 Rep v ] » I.ib 30 [cap 30 ] Optimum 

Quidem fiierat earn pntrilms nostns mentem n diis darnm esse, ut vos Italise, not 
Africae impeno contenti essrmus. Neque enim Sicilia aut Sardinia satis digna 
pretia sunt pro tot classibus, &c. 
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Captain^ lives. Omnia prim tentanda^ fair means shall first be 
tried. * Piragit tranquilla potestas. Quod violenta nequtt? I will 
have them proceed with all moderation : but hear you, Fabius my 
General, not Minuaus, nam *qui constlio nitttur plus hostibus 
nocet, quam qui sine animi rations, viribus.‘ And in such wars to 
abstain as much as is possible from ‘ depopulations, burning of 
toivns, massacring oi infants, &c. For defensive wars, I will 
have forces still ready at a small warning, by land and sea, a 
prepared navy, soldiers in procmctu, quam ' Bonfinius apud 
Himgaros suos vult, virgam ferream, and money, which is nervus 
belli," still in a readiness, and a sufficient revenue, a third part, as 
in old "Rome & Fgypt, reserved for the Common-wealth, to 
avoid those heavy taxes and impositions, as well to defray this 
charge of wars, as also all other publick defalcations, expenses, 
fees, pensions, reparations, chaste sports, feasts, donaries, rewards, 
and entertainments. All things in this nature especially I will 
have maturely done, & with great deliberation : ne quid “ temeri, 
ne quid remissi ac itmide Jiat. Sed quo feror hospes I To pro- 
secute the rest would require a volume Manum de tabula!'" I 
have been over-tedious in this subject; I could have here 
willingly ranged, but these straits wherein I am included will not 
permit. 

From common-wealths and cities I will descend to families, 
which have as many corrosives & molestations, as frequent discon- 
tents, as the rest Great affinity there is betwixt a political and 
economical body ; they differ only in magnitude and proportion 
of business (so &aliger “ writes), as they have both likely the same 
period, as ^’Bodine and “ Peucer hold, out of Plato, six or seven 
hundred years, so many times they have the same means of their 

P Ovid Met I 190 ] > Cl.wlian [De Consolatu F L. Mallii Theodor! v. c. 

939, 340 ] p Calmneis dors that which violence can not ] I Thucydides [1 144, 
mcmoriter ] [® For he who acts sagaciously hurts the enemy more than by mere 

violence ] * A dcpopulatione, agrorum incendiis, et ejusmodi factis immanibus. 

Ilato [Rep V. p 470 A, H ] r Hungar dec i lib 9 p Cic Philip v a $• 
Ote nerves of war ] * beselhus, hb 2 de repub Gal Valde enini est indecorum, 

ubi quid prsetrr opinionem accidit, dicere. Non putaram, presertim si res picecaveri 
potuent Livitis, lib i Dion lib 2 Diodorus Siculus lib 3 — — w Peiamt 

tranquilla potestas, Quod violenta nequit Clnudian [De Consolatu F L. 

Mallli Theodori v c, 239, 240 ] u liellum nec timendum nec provocandum. 
Plin. Pan^yr Trajano [§ i6T p* That nothing be done rashly, or remissly and 
timidly. But where am 1 rushing to, when qu'te a novice?] P* Cic Ad Fain. 
7 25 I But enough, hold M 1* Lib. 3. poet, cap 19. >* Lib. 4. de tepuh. 

cap. 2. I* Peucer lib 1. de divinat. 
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vexation and overthrows; as, namely, riot, a common ruin of 
both, riot in building, riot in profuse spending, not in apparel, 
&c. be it in what kind soever, it produceth the same effects. A 
^ Chorographer of ours, speaking obiter * of ancient families, why 
they are so frequent in the North, continue so long, are so soon 
extinguished in the South, and so few, gives no other reason but 
this, Itexus omnia dtsstfavit^ not hath consumed all. Fine clothes 
and curious buildings came into this Island, as he notes in his 
Annals, not so many years since, non stne dispendto hospitalitatis, 
to the decay of hospitality. Howbeit, many times that word is 
mistaken, and under the name of bounty and hospitality is 
shrouded not and prodigality ; and that which is commendable in 
itself well used, hath been mistaken heretofore, is become by his 
abuse the bane & utter ruin of many a noble family. For some 
men live like the rich glutton, consuming themselves and their 
substance by continual feasting and invitations, — with ^Axylus in 
Horner^ keep open house for ail comers, giving entertainment to 
such as visit them, ‘keeping a table beyond their means, and a 
company of idle servants (though not so frequent as of old) — are 
blown up on a sudden, and, as Actceon was by his hounds, 
devoured by their kinsmen, friends, and multitude of followers 

* It is a wonder that Fatilus Jovtus relates of our Northern 
Countries, what an infinite deal of meat we consume on our 
tables : that I may truly say, ’tis not bounty, not hospitality, as it 
is often abused, but not in excess, gluttony, and prodigality, a 
mere vice, it brings in debt, want, and beggary, hereditary 
diseases, consumes their fortunes, and overthrows the good tem- 
perature of their bodies. To this I might here well add their 
inordinate expense in building, those phantastical houses, turrets, 
walks, parks, &c., gaming, excess of pleasure, & that prodigious 
riot in apparel, by which means they are compelled to break up 
house, and creep into holes. Sesellms, in his Commonw'ealth of 

* France, gives three reasons why the French Nobility were so 

1 Camden, In Cheshire. [• Incidentally 3 • Iliad. 6 [12 — ig]. * Vide I’liteaiii 
Conium, Uocleniuni de portentosis cocnis nostronim temporum » Mimliile 
dictu est, quantum opsoniorum iina domus singulis diebus absuniet , sternuntiir 
niensie in omnes paene horns, csilentibus semper eduliis. llcscrip Britan “I.ib i. 
de rep (i.-illoriim Quod tot lites ct caus* forenses, all® ferantur ex aliis, in im- 
rnensum produi aiitur, et mngnos suniptus requirant, unde fit ut juiis adniinistn 
plerumque nobiliiim possesiiones adqnirant, turn quod sumptuos^ vivant, et A 
mercatoribns absorbentur et spli ndidissiniA vestiaiitur, &c. 
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frequently bankrupts. bteause th^ had so Ptaay lawsuits 

and contentions, one upon another, which were tedious ana costly s hy 
which means it came to pass, that commonly lawyers bought them out 
of their possessions. A second cause was their riot ; th^ lived briwid 
their means, and were therefore swallowed up by nurchants. {La 
Nove, a French writer, yields five reasons of his countrymen’s 
poverty, to the same effect almost, and thinks verily, if the Gentry 
of France were divided into ten parts, eight of them would be 
found much impaired, by sales, mortgages, and debts, or wholly 
sunk in their estates ) The last was immoderate excess in afpar^, 
which consumed their revenues. How this concerns and agrees 
with our present state, look you. But of this elsewhere. As it is 
in a man’s body, if either head, heart, stomach, liver, spleen, or 
any one part be misaffected, all the rest suffer with it, so is it 
with this economical body If the head be nought, a spendthrift, 
a drunkard, a whoremaster, a gamester, how shall the family live 
at ease? 'Ipsa si cupiat sal us servare, prorsus non potest hane 
Jamiliam, as Demea said in the Comedy, safety herself cannot 
save it A good, honest, painful man many times hath a shrew 
to his wife, a sickly, dishonest, slothfull, foolish, careless woman 
to his mate, a proud, peevish flirt, a liquorish, prodigal quean, and 
by that means all goes to ruin : or if they differ in nature, he is 
thrifty, she spends all, he wise, she sottish and soft ; what agree- 
ment can there be ? what friendship ? Like that of the thrush and 
swallow in .>Fsop, instead of mutual love, kind compellations, 
whore and thief is heard, they fling stools at one another’s heads. 
‘ ^ux intemperies vexat hanc familiam V All enforced marriages 
commonly produce such effects, or if on their behalfs it be W'cll, as 
to live & agree lovingly together, they may have disobedient & 
unruly children, that take ill courses to disquiet them, * their son 
IS a thief, a spendthrift, their daughter a whore; a step ‘ mother, or 
a daughter in law, distempers all , ’or else for want of means, many 
tortures arise, debts, dues, fees, dowries, jointures, legacies to 
be paid, annuities issuing out ; by means of which they have not 
wherewithal to maintain themselves in that pomp as their pre- 
decessors have done, bring up or bestow their children to their 

* Ter. [Adelphi, 761, 76a] * Plaut Captivi, flv w. 3, mmoritn- ] [» Whnt 

madness troubles this family 7 ] * Idling Films aut fur. ' Catus cum mure, 

duo galli simul m aede, Ut glotes binas nunqiiam vivunt sinelitft * Kes aogusta 
domi [Juv ui. 165.] 
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Callings, to their birth and quality, ^ and will not descend to their 
present fortunes. Oftentimes, too, to aggravate the rest, c^cur 
many other inconveniences, unthankful friends, decayed friends, 
bad neighbours, negligent servants, *servi funce$, versipelles, 
adlidt, oalusa sibi milk elavibus reserant,furtimque raftant, consu- 
munt, Uguriunt ; casualties, taxes, mulcts, chargeable offices, vain 
expenses, entertainments, loss of stock, enmities, emulations, 
frequent invitations, losses, suretyship, sickness, de^h of friends, 
and that which is the gulf of all, improvidence, ill husbandry, 
disorder and confusion ; by which means they are drenched on a 
sudden in their estates, and at unawares precipitated insensibly 
into an inextricable labyrinth of debts, cares, woes, want, grief, 
discontent, and melancholy itself. 

I have done with families, and will now briefly run over some 
few sorts and conditions of men. The most secure, happy, jovial, 
and merry, in the world’s esteem are Princes and great men, 
free from melancholy: but for their cares, miseries, suspicions, 
jealousies, discontents, folly, and madness, I refer you io Xenophon's 
lyrannus, where King Hiero discourseth at large with Simonides 
the Poet of this subject. Of all others they are most troubled 
with perpetual fears, anxieties, insomuch that, as he said in 
* Valerius, “If thouknewest with what cares and miseries this robe 
were stuffed, thou wouldst not stoop to take it up ” Or put case 
they be secure and free from fears and discontents, yet they are 
void* of reason too oft, and precipitate in their actions. Read 
all our histories, qms de siultts prodidere stulti, ’ Iliads, .dSneids, 
Annals, and what is the subject? 

" Stultorum regum et populoium continet scstus ' * 

[The rage of foolisb kings and populations.] 

How mad they are^ how furious, and upon small occasions, rash 


1 When pnde and beggary meet in a family, they roar and howl, and cause as 
many flashes of discontents, as file and water, when they concur, make thunder- 
claps m the skies. > Plautus Aulular [Slaves thievish, cunning, crafty, such 
as open Doors seal'd with thousand keys, and stealthily Snatch, and consume, 
and live on nought but dainties These lines are not in Plautus at all Burton m 
especiafly loose in quoting Plautus ] * Lab. 7 cap 6 • * Pcllitur m bellis 

■apicntia, VI gentur res [Enn Ann 372. p 41, ed Vahlen, quoted m Cic Muren. 
Xiv. 3a] Vetus proverbium, nut regem aut fatuum nasci oportcie [Quoted Iw 
Seneca. Apocobeyntosis, hutio See also Erasmi Adagia, p. to6.] P Which 
ioois bava si^t of fooli.] [* Hor. Epp. I iL 8.] 
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and inconsiderate in their proceedings, how thejr dote, every page 
almost will witness, 

'• dclirant reges, plechmtur Aclilvi.” * 

[When longs are mad, the people have to pay tor ’L] 

Next in place, next in miseries and discontents, in all manner 
of hare-brain actions, are great men, procit/ a Jove, procul ajulmine, 
the nearer the worse. If they live in Court, they arc up and 
down, ebb and flow with their Prince’s favours, Ittsenium vullu 
statque caditque suo^ now aloft, to-morrow down, as *^Polybius de 
scribes them, Itke so many casting counters, non< of gold, to-morrow 
of silver, that vary tn worth as the computant will , now they stand 
for units, to-morrow for thousands , now before all, and anon behind. 
Beside, they torment one another with mutual factions, emula- 
tions . one is ambitious, another enamoured, a third in debt, a 
prodigal, over-runs his fortunes, a fourth, solicitous with cares, gets 
nothing, &c. But for these men’s discontents, anxieties, I refer 
you to Lucian's Tract, De merude conductis, ^.lEncas Sylvius 
\libidtnis df* stultitice servos," he calls Iheiti), Agnppa, and many 
others. 

Of Philosophers and Scholars, priscot sapientice dictatoresf I 
have already spoken in general terms, those supenntendents of 
wit and learning, men above men, those refined men, minions of 
the Muses, 

“ * mcntemqac habere qia-k bonam 

Et esse * corculis datum esl,” 

[To whom 'Us given to Iiave brains and intellects 1 

“These acute & subtle Sophisters, so much honoured, Iiave as 

much need of hellebore as others ; ” O media, meidtam per- 

tundite venam. Read Lucian’s Piscator, and tell how he esteemed 
them , Agnppa’s Tract of the Vanity of Sciences ; nay read their 

[1 Hor Ep 1 11 14 ] [v Far from Jupiter, far from the lightning ] [* Ov. 

Fast. 1 i8 " Their face, not ment, makes or mars their fortune- ” It was so very 
notably in James I 's reign 1 * Lib [v a6 ] Hist Rom Similes tot bacculorum 

calculis, secundtini coniputuntis arbitrmm, mod6 aerci sunt, mod6 aurci , ad nutum 
regis nunc beati sunt, nunc miscri, • iErumnosique Solones, in Sa 3 De miser, 
Lunalium [* Slaves to lust and folly ] F Dictators as regards old-world wisdom ] 
e F Dousse Epid Iib i c 13 > Hoc cognomento cohonestati Romae, qui 

caeteros mortales sapientik prrestarent Testis I’lin lib 7 cap, 34 iv Insanire 
parant certa ratione modoque; mad by the book they, Ac. [Hor. Sat U. ill. a/t.] 
“ JuvenoL [vi, 46. ■' O Physicians I open the middle tcln,") 
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own works, their absurd tenents, prodigious paradoxes, 6* * risum 
teneatis, amici You shall find that of Aristotle true, nullum, 
magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementice,^ they have a worm as 
well as others; you shall find a phantastical strain, a fustian, a 
bombast, a vain -glorious humour, an affected style, &c., like a 
prominent thread in an uneven woven cloth, run parallel through- 
out their works. And they that teach wisdom, patience, meek- 
ness, are the vertest dizzards, hurcbrains, and most discontent 
*/« the multitude of uiudom is grief, he that increaseth wisdom 
inereaseth sorrow. 1 need not quote mine author. They that 
laugh and contemn others, condemn the world of folly, deserve to 
be mocked, are as giddy-hcaded, and he as open as any other. 

* Democritus, that common flouter of folly, was ridiculous himself, 
barking Menippus, scoffing Luaan, satiiical Luctltus, Felt omits, 
Varro, Fersius, &‘c, may be censured with the rest. I.onpedein 
rectus derulcat, yEthwpem albus.^ Bale, Erasmus, Hosptntan, 
Vtves, Kemntsius, explode, as a vast Ocean of Obs and Sols' 
School Divinity. *A labyrinth of inextricable questions, unprofitable 
contentions, uuredibtlem dehiationem^ one calls it. If School 
Divinity be so censured, subtilts ''‘^otus, lima ventatis, Occam 
irrefragabilu, cujus ingctntm vetera omnia tngenia subvcrtit, 
Baconthorpe, (Dr. Resolutus, & Corculum Theologto!,) Thomas himself, 
(Doctor ^'Seraphicus, cut dictavitAugeliis,) 6rc. what shall become of 
humanity? Ars stulta, what can she plead? what can her fol- 
lowers say for themselves ? Much learning cere-comminuit-brum, 
hath crackt their sconce, and taken such root, that tribus Anticyris 
caput tnsanabtle^^ hellebore itself can do no good, nor that re- 
nowned “Lanthorn of Epictetus, by which if any man studied, he 
should be as wise as he was. Hut all will not serve ; rhetoricians 
in ostentationem loquacitatis multa agitant, out of their volubility of 

P Hor A P. 5 ] p Could you refrain from laughing, my friends *] p Seneca, 
Ue^ Tranquilhtate, cap xv No great genius without a t.mch of madness ^ 

* Solomon [EccL i i8 ] • Communis irnsor stulutiu: [* J uv ii 23 Let the 

we|l proportioned man deride the bandy-legged, the white man the blackamoor ] 
P 'Ibese words are abbreviations of the words '* objectiones ’’ and " solutiones " — 
objeetions and solutions Ihese eontracted forms were frequently used on the 
margins ol works of Divinity, See Narcs’ Glossary for several illustrations ] * Wit, 
whither wilt ? [On this phra^ see Nares' Glossary ] p Incredible folly These 
words are taken fiom Cicero’s Dt Div. a, 43, 90 ] 1® bcaliger exerutat. 324. 

“ Vit (jus “ Ennius. [Ap Don. p 1777, p.l p Hor A P 300] Lucian, 
[Adversus Indoctum, § 13.] let millc drai^nus ohm empta , studens inde 
sapientuun adipiscetur. 
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tongue will talk n>uch to no purpose; orators can pervade other 
men what they will, quo voluni, unde volant, move, pacify, &c., but 
cannot settle their own brains. What saith 2hUy t ‘ Malo indi~ 
tertam prudentiam quatn toquaum stultitiam ; and, as 
seconds him, a wise man's oration should not be polite or solici- 
tous. ^Fabius esteems no better of most of them, either in speech, 
action, gesture, than as men beside themselves, insanos deciama- 
tores; so doth Gregoty, Non mtht sapitqm sermone, sedqui factis 
sapit.* Make the best of him, a good orator is a tum-coat, an 
evil man, bonus orator pessmus vir, his tongue is set to sale, he is 
a mere voice, as ' he said of a nightingale, dat sine menfe sonum* 
an hyperbobcal liar, a flatterer, a parasite, and, as 'Ammtanus Mar- 
cellinus will, a corrupting cozener, one that doth more mischief by 
his fair speeches, than he that bribes by money ; for a man may 
with more facility avoid him that circumvents by money, than he 
that deceives with glozing terms ; which made * Socrates so much 
abhor and explode them. *Fracasiorius, a famous Poet, freely 
grants all Poets to be mad ; so doth ^'‘Scaltger ; and who doth not ? 
Aut insanit homo, out versus facit, Hor. Sat. ltd. 2. 7. [ 1 1 7.] Insanire 
lubet, i e. versus componere. Vtrg, 3. Eel [36] “ so Servtus interprets it, 
all Poets are mad, a company of bitter satirists, detractors, or else 
parasitical applauders ; and what is poetry itself, but, as Austin 
holds, vinum erroris ab ebrtis doctoribus propinatum 1 *’ You may 
give that censure of them in general, which Sir Thomas More once 
did of Germanus Bnxiui Poems in pardcular 

■ ■ ■ - vehuctur 

In rate stultitix, hylvan habitant furise U 

Jiudaus, in an Epistle of his to Lupsetus, will have civil law to 
be the tower of wisdom ; another honours physick, the quintes- 
sence of nature ; a third tumbles them both down, and sets up 

P Ge. ap. GdL i. 15. A I prefer silent wisdom to taScaUve folly.] ■ Epist. 
[115 I ] Non oportet orationera sapicntis esse pobtam aut sollicitam. ■ Lib 3. 
cap. 13 Multo anbelitu. jactationc, furentes, pectus, frontem caedentes, &c. J* He 
19 not wise who is wise in words, but he who is wise in deeds 1 ■ Lipsius. Voces 

sunt, prsterea nihil [Cf Plut Apoph Laconica, p. 93s ] Virg Aai. z 640 ] 
^ Lib. 30. leap 4]. nus mall facets videtur qui oiatione quhin qui pretio quemvii 
coiTumpit . nam, &c. . '‘In Gorg. Platonis * In Naugerio. 10 Si furor sit 
Lysetis, &c, quoties funt, furit, furit, amans, bibens. ct Poeta, &e. [n It {dcases 
one to be mad, t e , to make verses ] Confess Book 1 cap. 16. The wme 

of error administered by drunken teachers J - ^ [Thomae Mon Opera, eA 1^3, 
p. 871. They are borne in the bark of folly, and dwell In the grove or madness.] 
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^ flag of his own peculiar science. Your supercilious criticks, 
g rammati cal triflers, notemakers, curious antiquaries, find out all 
ihe ruins of wit, itu^tiarum delidas, amongst the rubbish of old 
writers ; stultis hdbtnt nisi aliquut suffidant invenire, gmei in 
altorum seriptis vertant vttio, all fools with them that cannot find 
fault; they correct others, & are hot in a cold cause, puzzle them^ 
selves to find out how many streets in Rome, houses, gates, towers, 
/fomer’s country, dSneas’ mother, NiobPs daughters, an Sappho 
publiea fuenti ovum *prius exsiiterit an gallinal* aim qua 

iediseenda essent scire, si sdres,* as * Seneca holds ; what clothes the 
Senators did wear in Rome, what shoes, how they sat, where they 
went to the close stool, how many dishes in a mess, what sauce; 
which for the present for an historian to relate, 'according-' to 
Lodovic. Vives, is very ridiculous, is to them most precious 
elaborate stuff, they admired for it, and as proud, as triumphant, 
in the mean time for this discovery, as if they had won a City, or 
conquered a Province ; as rich as if they had found a mine of 
gold ore. Quosvis auctores absurdis commeniis suis percacant 
stercorant, one saith, they bewray & daub a company of books 
and good authors with their absurd comments, correctorum sier~ 
quilinia^ Scaliger calls them, and shew their wit in censuring 
others, a company of foolish note-makers, humble bees, dors* or 
beetles, inter stercora ut plurimum versantur, they rake over all 
those rubbish and dunghills, and prefer a manuscript many times 
before the Gospel itself,' thesaurum criticum, before any treasure, 
and with their deleaturs, aln legunt sic, mens codex su habet^ with. 
their postrema edttiones,^' annotations, castigations, &c. make books 
dear, themselves ridiculous, and do nobody good; yet if any man 
dare oppose or contradic^ they are mad, up in arms on a sudden 
how many sheets are written in defence, how bitter invectives, 
what apologies? ^Eptphyllides ha sunt et mera nuga." But 1 dare 
say no more of, for, with, or against them, because 1 am liable to 
their lash as well as others. Oi these and the rest of our Artists 
and Philosophers, I will generally conclude^ they are a kind of mad 

t «hgp. Utop lib. n. s Macrob. Saturn. 7. xfi, p Which came first, the 
egg or the hen? Whether Sappho was no better than she ^ould be? &c.] P And- 
other things which you would try to forget, if you knew.] • J£pist [88. 1 3a,] • Ub. 
m caosis coiTup. artium. rutka in Ausonium, cap. 19 et 33^ ["=00010310108.] 
* Edit, 7. volant. Juio Gutero [w Onut so and so, some read so and so, mf MS. 
has so and so.] h> Lnst editions.] w Aristopbanu Rama, (ax} P* Thm are 
B poor vintage and mere trifles.] 
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men, as ^Seneea esteems of them, to make doubts & scruples, 
how to read them truly, to mend old authors, but will not mend 
their own lives, or teach us tngenta sanare, memoriam offiei^m 
ingerere, ac fidem in rd>us kumanis rettnere, to keep our wits in 
order, or rectify our manners. Numqutd tibt demms videiur, si 
tstis operam impendent t Is not he mad that draws lines with 
AKhimedes,^ whilst his house is ransacked, and his city besieged, 
when the whole world is in combustion, or we whilst our souls 
are in danger, {mors sequitur, vita fugtty to spend our time in 
toys, idle questions, and things of no worth ? 

That ‘lovers are mad, I think no man will deny. Amare simul 
(Sr sapere, ipsi Jovi non datur^ Jupiter himself cannot intend both 
at once. 

* Non beneconveniunt, nec id unSsede morantur, 

Majestas & amor 

Tully^ when he was invited to a second marriage, replied, he could 
not stmul amare Ss" sapere, be wise and love both together. ' Est 
Onus ille, vis est immedtcabihs, est rabies tnsana, love is madness, 
a hell, an Incurable disease j impotentem Or insanam libidtnem 
* Seneca calls it, an impotent and raging lust. I shall dilate this 
subject apart in the mean time let lovers sigh out the rest. 

' JVevtsanus the lawyer holds it for an axiom, most svomen are 
fools, “ constlium femints tnvaltdum ; Seneca men, be they young 
or old ; who doubts it? Youth is mad, as Elius in Tally, stulti 
adokscentuh, old age little better, delin senes, Theophrastus, 

in the 107 th year of his age, "said he then began to be wise, turn 
sapere coepst, & therefore lamented his departure. If wisdom 
come so late, where shall we find a wise man 7 Our old ones dote 
at threescore and ten. I would cite more proofs, and a better 
author; but for the present, let one fool point at another. 

Nevtsanus hath as hard an opinion of '‘rich men, wealth and 

1 Lib. [i.] de beneficiis [cap, iv. § 6.] [> See Livy, xxv 31.] [* Seneca, 

I^istle 49, § 9 Death follows, life flies ] * Dclinis ct amens dicatur amans. 

Hor Seneca, [• See Erasm Adagia, 476 E To love and be wise at the 
same time is not given <0 Jupiter himself] « Ovid Met, [11. 846, 847 “Ma- 
jesty and Love do not agree well, nor dwell together."] r Plutarch. [On 
Love, § 13 1 Amatono est amor insanus * Epist 39. * Sylvm nuptudis, 1 1, 

num. II Omnes mulieres ut plurimum stuUce. 1° Aristotle [Cf Pol 11 9, and 
Ethica Magna, 1 34.] n [De Senectute, vi. ao ] 1® [Ibid, n 36 ] “ Doleie 

se dixit quod turn vita egrederetur I Ihcf Characters 1 1 ‘ Lib i num 11, 

Sa^ientia et divitue vix simul possiden possunt. » iDey get tbeir wisdom Iw 
eating ple-ciust some. 
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uiisdom cannot dwell together, ttulHtiam patiuntur epts^ * and they 
do commonly * irtfatuare cor hommis, besot men ; &, as we see it, 
fools have fortune. ''Saptentia non invemtur in terra suaviter 
viventium.’ For besides a natural contempt of learning, which 
accompanies such kind of men, innate idleness (for they will take 
no pains) and, which “ Anstotle observes, uht mem plurima, ibt 
minima fortuna, ubi plurima fortuna, ibi mens perextgua' great 
wealth & little wit go commonly together; they have as much 
brains some of them in their heads as in their heels ; besides this 
inbred neglect of liberal sciences, and all arts, which should 
fxcolere mentem, polish the mind, they have most part some gullish 
humour or other, by which they are led , one is an Epicure, an 
Atheist, a second a gamester, a third a whoremaster, (fit subjects 
all for a Satirist to work upon,) 

— * Hic nuptamm insanit amonbos, hic pnerorum, 

[One bums for mamed women, one for boys ;] 

’one is mad of hawking, hunting, cocking ; another of carousing, 
horse-riding, spending , a fourth of building, fighting, &c 

Insanit vcteres statuas Damasippus emendo,** 

Damasippus hath an humour of his own, to be talked of : ^^Helio- 
dorus, the Carthaginian, another. In a word, as concludes 

of them all, they are statua erecta stulMice, the very statues or 
pillars of folly. Choose out of all stories him that hath been most 
admired, you shall still find multa ad laudem, mulia ad vttupera- 
tionem magnifiea,'^ as ^^Berosus of Semiramis ; omnes mortales 
miltiiA, triumphis, dwitiis, ^c. turn 6^ luxu, cxde, ccetensque vitiis 
antecessit , as she had some good, so had she many bad parts 

[1 Hor Epp. 1 i8 99] ^ xfifMtra ’n!( inrut yiyi'iriui^ia'uni. Opes qaidem 

mortalibus sunt amentia Theognis [z3aj * hortuna nimium quern fovet, 
stultum &cit. [Publius Syrus ] ^ Job 38. [13 ] [‘ Wisdom is not found in 

the world among people who are well od ] a Mag. moral Iib a et lib i sat 4 
P Where are the greatest brains there is the least luck, where most luck there are 
very poor brains ] ' Ilor lib i sat. 4 [27] * Insana gula, insanae obstiuc- 
tiones, Insanum venandi studium, discotdia demens, Virg .£n [vi. 380. We 
Should read rufetmctiones for o^structiones, as p 133 Insanum venandi studium 
ik from Agrippa, /)e I'antt Setent cap 77 1 [ 1*1 Hor Sat. 11. 111. 64.] 

^ Heliodorus Carthagimensis ad extremum orlns sarcopHhgo testamento me hie 
jUssi condier, ut viderem an quis insanior ad me visendum usque ad l i ae c . loea 
tenctraret Ortelius, m Gad [>< 'Much to praise, much to blame J [“■ If U 
be his work, which Gasper Veretus suspects.] 
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AUxandeft a worthy man, but furious in his anger, overtaken in 
drink : Ceesar and valiant and wise, but vain-glorious, am- 
bitious : Ve^asian a worthy Prince, but covetous : ' Hannibal, as 
he had migh^ virtues, so had he many vices ; unam virtutem 
mille viHa comiiantur, as Machiavtl of Cosmo de Medici, he had two 
distinct persons in him. I will determine of them all, they are 
like these double or turning pictures j stand before which, yon 
see a fair maid on the one side, an ape on the other, an owl; look 
upon them at the first sight, all is well ; but farther examine, you 
shall find them wise on the one side, and fools on the other ; in 
some few things praiseworthy, in the rest incomparably faulty. I 
will say nothing of their diseases, emulations, discontents, wants, 
and such miseries; let Poverty plead the rest in Aristophaned 
Pltdus. 

Covetous men, amongst others, are most mad, * they have all 
the symptoms of melancholy, fear, sadness, suspicion, &c. as shall 
be proved in his proper place. 

Dandaest hellebori multo pan maxima avaiia* 

[Most hellebore to misers must be given.*] 

And yet methinks [irodigals are much madder than they, be of 
what condition they will, that bear a publick or private purse ; as 
z.* Dutch writer cxasmcA, Richard, the rich Duke of Cornwall* 
suing to be Emperor, for his profuse spending, ywf effudit pecuniam 
ante pedes principum Electorum shut aquam, that scattered money 
like water ; I do censure them. Stulta Anglia (saith he) qttce tat 
denewiis sponte est privata, stulti principes Alemannia, qui nSbileJus 
suum pro pecuniA vendtderunt.* Spend-thrifts, bribers, and bribe- 
takers are fools, and so are ' all they that cannot keep, disburse, 
or spend, their monies well. 

1 might say the like of angry, peevish, envious, ambitious ; 
* Anticyras ntelior sorbtrt meracas-,* Epicures, Atheists, Schis- 

) Livy. Ingentes vulutes, mgentia vitia. [xxi. a, memonter.] * Hot. [SaL U. 
iii. 77-79 ] Quis^uis Ambitione malA ant anrentl pallet amore, Qulaqub tnxuna, 
trUtiqiie supersutione. Per. [lu. 63, ^4.] [• Hor. Sat iL lii. 8a.] * Chronica 

Slavontca, ad annum 1237. de cuius pecunia jam incredibilia dixentnt P Son 
of our King John. See Carlyle's Fredtnek tkt Gnat, Bk. a chap vii ] [• Foolisli 
England that has been deprived of so much mon^. fooli^ rulers of Germany, who 
have sold their noble privilege for money 1] i K fool and his money are soon 
parted. * Oral de imag Ambitiosus et audax naviget Anticyralm. Hor. Sat if. 
Ill 165, 166 ] [* Peis. iv. i&i 
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maticks, Htiteticks ; M omnes habent imapnatimem lasam * (aaith 
Nymannui), and thetr madness shall be evident, 2 Tim. 3. 9. 
'Fabatus, an Italian, holds sea-faring men all mad ; the ship is 
mad, for it never stands stUl: the mariners are mad, to expose them- 
selves to such imminent danger: the waters are raging mad, in 
perpetual motion : the winds are as mad as the rest, they know not 
w^nce they cotne, whither they would go: and those men are mad- 
dest of all that go to sea: for one fool at home, th^ find forty 
abroad. He was a mad man that said it, and thou peradventure 
as mad to read it. ' Felix Plater is of opinion all Alchemists are 
mad, out of their wits ; * Atheneeus saith as much of fiddlers, et 
musarum luscinias, [and] ' musicians, omnes ttbicines insaniunt, ubi 
semel efflant, avolat tlltco mens, in comes musick at one ear, out 
goes wit at another. Proud and vain-glorious persons are cer- 
tainly mad •, and so are * lascivious ; I can feel their pulses beat 
hither, horn-mad some of them, to let others lie with their wives, 
and wink at it.* 

To insist * in all particulars were an Herculean task, to * reckon 
up '^insanas substrtutiones, insanos labores, insanum luxum, mad 
labours, mad books, endeavours, carriages, gross ignorance, ridi- 
culous actions, absurd gestures; uisanam gulam, insaniam villarum, 
insana jurgia, as Tulty “ terms them, madness of villages, stupend 
structures, as those Egyptian Pyramids, Labyrinths & Sphinxes, 
which a company of crowned asses, ad ostentationem opum, vainly 
built, when neither the Architect nor King that made them, or to 
what use and purpose, are yet known. To insist in their hypo- 
crisy, inconstancy, blindness, rashness, dementem temeritatem, fraud, 
cozenage, malice, anger, impudence, ingratitude, ambition, gross 
superstition,** tempora infecla &• adulatione sordida, as in Ttberiud 
times, such base flattery, stupend, parasitical, fawning and collo- 
guing, &c. brawls, conflicts, desires, contentions, it would ask an 

P All these have an injured imagination j * Navis stulta, quae contmno 
movetur ; nauUe stulti, qui se pencuhs exponunt ; aqua insana, quse sic fremit &c. , 
aSr jactatur, &c. ; qui man se committit, stolidum unum terra fugiens, 40 man 
inveniL Caspar Ens. Moros. * Ca^ de alien, mentis. * Deipnosophlst. 
hb 8 [p. 337 F.] ■ Tibicines mente Capti Erasm Chi 14 cer. 7. (Wrong ref 

Should be &asmi Adagia, p. 950 ] * I^v. 31. Insana libido Hie rogo non 

furor est, non est tuec mentula demens? Mart. ep. 76 U3. |7 See Non om- 
nibus dormio, Erasmi Adag m 223 1 * Mille puellarum et puerorum mille 

furores. THor. Sat. 11.111 325] ^ Utcrest msanior horum? Hor [Sat. li. ill. 

102], Ovid, Vhv Hin, » Pltn. [N. H.] bb. 3& [cap. 34.] [Q. Fr. 3. i. a 

4 5 -J ** Tacitus 3. Aanal. [65.] 
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expert Vesalius to anatomise every member. Shall I ^yjuptier 
himself, Apollo^ Mars, doted ; and monster-conquering 

Hercules, that subdued the world, & helped others, could not 
relieve himself m this, but mad he was at last And where shall 
a tnan walk, converse with whom, in what Province, City, and not 
meet with Si^nior Deliro, or Hercules Furens, Manades, & Cory- 
bantes t Their speeches say no less. fungis nail homines^ or 
else they fetched their pedigree from those that were struck by 
Samson with the jawbone of an assj or from Deucalion and 
PyrrMs stones, for durum genus sumus, 'marmorti sumus, we 
are stony-hearted, and savour too much of the stock : as if they 
had all heard that enchanted horn of Astolpho, that English Duke 
in Anosto,*' which never sounded but all his auditors were mad, 
& for fear ready to make away themselves ; or landed in the mad 
haven in the Euxine sea of Daphne insana,* which had a secret 
quality to dementate ; they are a company of giddy-heads, after- 
noon men, it is Midsummer moon still, & the Dog-days last all 
the year long, they are all mad. Whom shall I then except? 
Ulricas Huttenus 'Nemo ; nam Nemo omnibus horis sapit, Nemo 
nascilur sine vitiis, Crtmine Nemo caret. Nemo sorte sua vivit con- 
tentus, Nemo in amore sapit. Nemo bonus, Nemo sapiens, Nemo est 
ex Omni parti beatus, and therefore Nicholas Nemo, or Monsieur 

No-body shall go free. Quid valeat Nemo, Nemo referre potest t 
But whom shall I except in the second place ? such as are silent, 
vtr sapit gui pauca loquitur i* ’no better way to avoid folly and 
madness than by taciturnity. ^Vhom in a third? all Senators, 
Magistrates; for all fortunate men are wise, and conquerors 
valiant, and so are all great men, non est bonum ludeie aim diis^' 
they are wise by authority, good by their office and place, hts licet 
impune pessimos esse, (some say) we must not speak [ill] of them, 
neither is it fit ; per me sint omnia protinus alba,^'^ I will not think 

1 Ovid 7 [393 ] Met E fungis nati homines ut olim Connthi prmtaevi illius loci 
accoim, quia stolidi ct fatui fungis nati diccbantur, idem ct alibi dicas. They 
were men sprung from mushrooms ] » Famian Strada, de bajuhs, de marmore 

semisculptis. Orlando Funoso, Bk. xx.} * Arrunus, periido mans Euxini, 
portus ejus meminit, et Gillius, L 3 de Bosphor. Tbracio. Et laurus insana quae 
allala inconvivium convivas omnes insanid affecit Goliel Stucchius, comment., &c. 
■ Lepidum poema sic inscriptum [r No one is wise at all hours, — no one is 
bom without faults, — no one is free from crime, — no one lives content with 
his lot, — no one in love is wise, no good, or wise man, is perfectly happy 1 
[* Quoted in Shaks Loves Labour's ImsI, iv 9 The man is wise who speaks little.] 
> Stultitiam dissimiil.nrc non potes nisi tacitumitate, P** It is not good to plaw 
with the gods.] p Pers. l iia] 
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amiss of them. Whom next? Stoicks? Sapiens Sloicus^ and 
he alone is subject to no perturt»ilions, as *Flutarch scoffs at him, 
he is not vexed with torments, or burnt with fire, foiled by his 
adversary, sold of his enemy. Though he be wrinkled, sand-blind, 
toothless, and d^ormed; yet he is most beautiful, and like a god, a 
king in conceit, though not worth a groat. He never dotes, [«] never 
mad, never sad, \never\ drunk, because virtue cannot be taken away, as 
* Zeno holds, by reason of strong apprehension, but he was mad to 
say so. * Aniicyra ccelo huic est opus aui dolabrd, he had need to 
be bored,' & so had all his fellows, as wise as they would seem 
to be. Chrysippus himself liberally grants them to be fools as 
well as others, at certain times, upon some occasions, amitti 
virtutem ait per ebrietatem aut atribilarium morbum, it may be lost by 
drunkenness or melancholy, he may be sometimes crazed as well 
as the rest : *adsummum sapiens nisi quum pituita molesta. 1 should 
here except some Cynicks, Menippus, Diogenes, that Theban 
Crates ; or, to descend to these times, that omntscious, onl^ wire 
fraternity ' of the Rosy Cross, those great Theologues, Politicians, 
Philosophers, Physicians, Philologers, Artists, &c. of whom S. 
Bridget, Albas Joacchtmus, Letcenbergius, Sc such divine spirits, 
have prophesied, & made promise to the world, if at least there be 
any such {Hen. * Neuhusius makes a doubt of it, * Valentinus 
Andreas, & others), or an Elias Artifex, their Theophrastian roaster, 
whom though Libavius & many deride & carp at, yet some will 
have to be the ^'‘renewerof all arts sciences, reformer of the 
world, & now living, for so Johannes Montanus Strigoniensis, 
that great Patron of Paracelsus, contends, and certainly avers" 
a most divine man, & the quintessence of wisdom, wheresoever 
he is; for he, his fraternity, fnends, &c. are all '^betrothed to 
wisdom, if we may believe their disciples and followers. I must 
needs except Lipsius Sc the Pope, and expunge their name 

[1 The StoiLk is the wise man ] * Extortus non cruciatur, ambustus non lasditur, 
probtratus in lucta, non vincitur ; non fit lapuvus ab hoste venundatus Etsi 
Tugosus, senex, edentulus, luscus, defomus, formosus tamen, et deo simibs, felix, 
dives, rex, nulbus egens, etsi denano non sit dignus [Stoicos Absurdiora Poetis 
Dioere, patnm ] ^ Ilium contendunt non injund atfici, non insanid, non laebrian, 

quia virus non enpiitur ob constantes comprehensiones. Lips Pbys. Stoic lih. 3. 
diffi 18, * Tarreiis Hebus, cpig loa. 18 . [■ Qu. Helleboredt] * Hor. 

fEp 1 i. 108 ] r Fratres sancti Rosese Crucis. ^*An sint, quales sint, wide 
ncimen illud ascivennt * Turn Babel w Omnium artiam ct scientiarum 
instaurator. n Divinus ille vir Auctor notarum in epiiit. Rag Bacon, ed Hun- 
tmr. zfio& 1 * SapientisB despomati. 
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out of the catalogue of fools. For besides that parasitical testi* 
moD7 of Dousa, 

A sole ezoiiente Mseotidas u^ue paludes, 

Nemo est qui jiuto sc sequiparare queat;l 

Lipshis said of himself, that he was ^ humani generis quidem 
padago^ voce &• stilo, a grand Signior, a Master, a Tutor of us 
all, and for 13 years he brags how he sowed wisdom in the Low 
Countries, as Ammonius the philosopher sometime did in Alex* 
andria, * cum humamtate literas, sapientiam cum prudeniia : 
antistes sapteniuB^ he shall be ^pientum Octavus' The Pope Is 
more than a man, as °his parats^ make him, a demi-god, and 
besides his Holiness cannot err, in Cathedra belike : and yet some 
of them have been Magicians, Hereticks, Atheists, children, and 
as Platina saith of John aa, Eisi vir literatus, multa stoliditalem 
&• levitatem pra se ferentia egit, stolidi socordis vir ingenii, a 
scholar sufficient, yet many things he did foolishly, lightly. I can 
say no more then in particular, but in general terms to the rest, 
they are all mad, their wits are evaporated, and as Ariosto feigns, 
1 . 34. [staffe 8a,] kept in jars above the Moon. 

Some lose their wits with love, some with ambition, 

Some following ^ Lords and men of high condition. 

Some in fair jewels rich and costly set. 

Others in Poetty their wits forget. 

Another thinks to be an Alchemist, 

Till all be spent, and he his numfan misL* 

Convict fools they arc, mad men upon record , and I am afraid 
past cure many of them, ^'‘crepant intestina, ffie symptoms are 
manifest, they are all of Gotham parish ; " 

UQuum furor baud dubius, quum sit manifesta phrenesis. 


[> ** From the rising sun to the Mieotid Lake, there is not one that can fairly put 
himself in comparison with them.”] * Solus bic est sapiens, alii volitant velut 
umbrae. * In ep ad Balthas Moretum A paragon of wisdom, Fliny, 7. 30, 31.] 

^ Hor. Sat. ii. iii. 996 =:The eighth wise man.] ■ Rejectiunculs ad I^tavum. 
rdinos cum reliquis. [7 This word isa mer. Does it mean parrots? Or is it 
some corruption of appantois ? Taylor, the Water Poet, has /0mAir=.appantor,] 
* Magnum virum sequi est sapere, some think ; others desipere. Catul. {Nothing 
of (he kmd in Catullus. Can Caful. be a slip of Bnnon for Castaho, De Aulicon 

i * These lines are from Anosto, Book 34, staffe 84.] t<* Plaut Menace [v. v 35.] 

11 Gotham was a village in Nottinghamshire, notM for the real or supposed sim« 
idicity of Its inhabitants. Text = they are all fools.] [Juv.] &L 14. [136.] 




BEMOCRITUS TO THE READER. 1 37 

What remains then * but to send for Lorarios* those Officers to 
carry them all together for company to Bedlam, & set Rabelais to 
be their physician. 

If any man shall ask in the mean time, who I am, that so boldly 
censure others, Tu nullane habes vitia t have I no faults ? * Yes 
more than thou hast, whatsoever thou art. Nos numerus sumus* 
I confess it again, I am as foolish, as mad as any one. 

* Insanus vobis videor, non dcprccor ipse. 

Quo minus insanus, 

[I seem to you insane, 1 pray you think so.] 

I do not deny it, demens de populo dematurl^ My comfort is, I 
have more fellows, and those of excellent note. And though I 
be not so right, or so discreet as I should be, yet not so mad, so 
bad neither, as thou perhaps takest me to be. 

To conclude, this being granted, that all the world is melancholy, 
or mad, dotes, and every member of it, I have ended my task, and 
sufficiently illustrated that which I took upon me to demonstrate 
at first At this present I have no more to say. Hts sanam 
ffiesdem Democritus' I can but wish myself and them a good Phy- 
sician, and all of us a better mmd. 

And although, for the above-named reasons, I had a just cause 
to undertake this subject, to point at these particular species of 
dotage, that so men might acknowledge their imperfections, and 
seek to reform what is amiss ; yet I have a more serious intent at 
this time j and to omit all impertinent digressions, to say no more 
of such as are improperly melancholy, or metaphorically mad, 
lightly mad, or in disposition, as stupid, angry, drunken, silly, 
sottish, sullen, proud, vain-glorious, ridiculous, beastly, peevish, 
obstinate, impudent, extravagant, dry, doting, dull, desperate, 
harebrain, &c. mad, frantick, foolish, heteroclites, which no new 
'Hospital can hold, no physick help ; my purpose and endeavour 
is, in the following discourse, to anatomize this humour of melan- 
choly, through all his parts and species, as it is an habit, or an 

> Or to send for a cook to the Anticyrse, to make hellebore pottage, settle- 
Drain pottage. [* Sec A Gellius, lo. ^ 8 ] • Aliquantulum tamen indc roe 

soiabor, quod una cum multis et sapientilnis ct celebemniis vins ipse insipiens sun t 
quodldeJseMenippnsLucianimNecyoinantia. [« Hor. Eh- 1 - a, ay lam nothing 
out of the common.] • Petionms in Catalect. |* Let the mad man be removed 
•rom the people 1] p Democritus Junior -wishes them a sound mind.1 * That I 
tnean of Andr. Vale. Apolog manip. L x. et 86, ApoL 
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ordinary disease, and that philosophically, medicinally, to shew the 
causes, symptoms, and several cures of it, that it may be the 
better avoided ; moved thereunto for the generality of it, and to 
do good, it being a disease so frequent, as ' Mercunalis observes, 
m these our days ; so often happening^ saith ' Laurentius, in our 
miserable times, as few there are that feel not the smart of it. Of 
the same mind is y£.lian Montaltus, ^ Melancthon, and others; 
^Julius CtBsar Claudmus calls it the fountain of all other diseases, 
and so common in this crazed age of ours, that scarce one of a thousand 
is free from it and that splenetick hypochondriacal wind especially, 
which proceeds from the spleen and short ribs. Being then it is 
a disease so grievous, so common, I know not wherein to do a 
more general service, and spend my time better, than to prescribe 
means how to prevent and cure so universal a malady, an 
epidemical disease, that so often, so much, crucifies the body and 
mind. 

If I have overshot myself in this which hath been hitherto said, 
or that it is, which I am sure some will object, too fantastical, too 
light and comical, for a Divine, too satirical for one of my profession, 
I will presume to answer with ‘Erasmus, in like case, Tis not I, 
but Democritus, Democritus dixit.’ you must consider what it is 
to speak in one’s own or another’s person, an assumed habit and 
name , a difference betwixt him that affects or acts a Prince’s, a 
Philosopher’s, a Magistrate’s, a Fool’s part, and him that is so 
indeed ; and what liberty those old Satirists have had, it is a Cento 
collected from others, not I, but they, that say it. 

r Dixero si quid fotti jocomus, hoc mibi juris 
Cum venib dabis. 

[If I shall speak too freely, grant to me 
Both pardon and indulgence.] 

Take heed you mistake me not If I do a little forget myself, 
I hope you will pardon it And to say truth, why should any man 
be offended, or take exceptions at it? 

* Haec affectio nostris temponbus frequentissima. * Cap 15, deMel. » De 
anima. Nostro hoc sacculo morbus frequentissimus • Consult 98 Adeo nostris 
temponbus frequenter ingruit, ut nullus fere ab ejus Ube immunis Teperiatur, et 
omnium fere morboruii occasio existaC ‘ Mor. Kncom [Prefatory Letter to Sir 
1 homas More ] Si quis calumnietur levius esse quam decet Theologum, aut mor 
dacius quam deceat Christianum. [• Democritus has said it.] r Hot. SaL 
[i 4 104] 
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- ■■ Licuit, semperque licebit, 

Parcere peisoms, dicere de vitiis > 

It lawful was of old, and still will be. 

To speak of vice, but let the name go free, 

I hate their vices, not their persons. If any be displeased, or 
take ought unto himself, let him not expostulate or cavil with him 
that said It (so did * Etasmus excuse himself to Dor puts, st parva 
licet componere magnis* and so do but let him be angry with 
himself ^ that so betrayed and opened his own faults in applying it to 
himself. *Jf he be guilty and deserve it, let him amend, whoever he 
is, and not be angry. He that hateth correction is a fool, Prov. 12. i. 
If he be not guilty, it concerns him not , it is not my freeness of 
speech, but a guilty conscience, a galled back of his own that 
makes him winch.' 

Suspicione si quis errabit suit, 

Et rapiet ad se, quod ent commune omnium, 

Stulti nudabit animi conscicntiam.* 

I deny not this which I have said savours a little of Democritus ; 
^ quamvis ridentem dicere verum quid vetatl one may speak in 
jest, & yet speak truth. It is somewhat tart, I grant it, aertora 
orexim excitant embammata, as he said,' sharp sauces mcrease 
appetite, 

* Nec cibus ipse juvat morsu frauclatus aceti i* 

Object then and cavil what thou wilt, I ward all with Democritus 
buckler, his medicine shall salve it , where thou wilt, and when ; 
Democritus dixit^^ Democritus will answer it. It was written by 
an idle fellow, at idle times, about our Satmnalian or Dionysian 
feasts, when as he said, nullum libertati periculum est,^* servants in 
old Pome had liberty to say and do what them list [ed.]^* When our 

n The first line is Horace, A P. 58 The second line is Martial, x. 33 10 ] 
* Epi ad Dorpjum de Mona Si quispiam oflendatur, et sibi viiidicet, non habet 
quod expostulet cum eo qui scripsft , ipse, si volet, secum agat injunam, utpotc sui 
proditor, qui declaravit hoc ad se proprie pertmere [• Virg G iv. 176 If I 
may compare small things with gr^t J * Si quis se laesum clamabit, aut con- 
scicntiam prodit suam, aut cette metum. Phaidr. lib 3 [Introduction, 4V47- 
memonter.J [* Old form for See Latham's Johnson J [■ Pbaedr. Fab, 

Lib 3, Introduction, 45-47 ] r Hot. [Sat 1 i 3,^ 35 ] P Columella, 
12 57 fin.] » Mart 1 7 25 [s ] P® Not food itself delights without some 
vinegar ] u Ut lubet feriat, absteigam bos ictus Deniocnti pharmaco, 
p® Demoentus has said it] There is Ho danger in liberty.] [i^ See 

Macrobius, SatiirnaL 1. 7.] 
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countrymen sacrificed to their goddess * Vaeuna, and set tippling 
by their Vaatnal fires, I writ this, and published this. Owric eXeyr k, 
it is rumtnu ntht'L The time, place, persons, and all circumstances, 
apologize for me, and why may I not then be idle with others, 
^peal my mind freely? If you deny me this liberty, upon these 
presumptions I will take it : I say again, I will take it 

s Si quis cst qui dictum in se indementiiit 
Existimavit esse, sic existimct. 

If any man take exceptions, let him turn the buckle of his girdle, 
I care not. I owe thee nothing (Reader), I look for no favour at 
thy hands, I am independent, I fear not 
No, I recant, I will not, 1 care, 1 fear, 1 confess my fault, ac- 
knowledge a great offence, 

— ■ motos praestat componcre Huctus.* 

[But tis well first to calm the troubled billows } 

I have overshot myself, I have spoken foolishly, rashly, unadvisedly, 
absurdly, I have anatomized mine own folly. And now, methinks, 
upon a sudden I am awaked as it were out of a dream, I have bad 
a raving fit a phantastical fit ranged up and down, in and out ; I 
have insulted over most kind of men, abused some, offended 
others, wronged myself; and now being recovered, and perceiving 
mine error, cry with '‘Orlando^ Solviie me, pardon bont) that 
which is past ^ud I will make you amends in that which is to 
come; I promise you a more sober discourse in my following 
treatise. 

If througb weakness, folly, passion, 'discontent, ignorance, I 
have said amiss, let it be forgotten and forgiven. I acknowledge 
that of * Tacitus to be true, Asperce facetice, ubi nimis ex vero 
traxere, acrem sui memoriam relinquunt, a bitter jest leaves a sting 
behind it : and as an honourable man observes, ^ They fear a 
Satirisfs wtt, he their memories. I may justly suspect the worst ; 
and though I hope I have wronged no man, yet in Medea's words 
1 will crave pardon, 

1 Rusticorum dca prreesse vucantlbus et otiosis putabatur, col post labores 
agticola sacrificabat. Pirn 1 , 3 c. la Ovid, 1 . 6 Fast [307, 8 ] Jam quoque cum 
Ihint antiquae sacra Vacuum, Ante Vacunales stantque sedentque focos Rosinua, 

* Ter Prol. Eunuch [4, -j ] [* Virp /En i 135 ] ^ AriosL 1 39. Staffe 58. 

* Ut enim ex studiis gaudmm, sic studia ex bdantate provenmnt. Plmius Maximo 
sw, ep.*lils8 [Ep XIX ] 'Anna] xj. [68.] v Sir Pnuicis Bacon in faia Essays, 
[Essay xxzu.] now Viscount St Albans. 
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■■ lUud voce jam extrema peto, 

Ne, si qua noster dubius efliidit dolor, 

Maneant in ammo verba, sed melior tifai 
Memona aostri subeat, bsec me data 
Obbterentur— — — * 

And in my last words this I do desire. 

That what in passion I have said, or ire^ 

May be forgotten, and a better mmd 
Be bad of us, hereafter as you find. 

I earnestly request every private man, as Scaliger did Cardan^ not 
to take oflence. I will conclude in his linei^ Si me cognitum 
Itaberes, non solum donates nobis has facetias nostras, sed etiam 
indignum dsueres, tarn humanum animum, lene ingenium, vei mmi- 
mam suspicionem deprecari oportere^ If thou knewest my ‘modesty 
and simplicity, thou wouldst easily pardon and forgive what is 
here amiss, or by thee misconceived. If hereafter, anatomizing 
this surly humour, my hand slip, as an unskilful prentice I lance 
too deep, and cut through skin and all at unawares, make it 
smart, or cut awry, ‘pardon a rude hand, an unskilful knife, tis a 
most difficult thing to keep an even tone, a perpetual tenor, and 
not sometimes to lash out ; difficile est satiram non scribere,* there 
be so many objects to divert, inward perturbations to molest, and 
the very best may sometimes err ; ahquando bonus dormitat Home- 
rus’ it is impossible not in so much to overshoot : 

■' opcre in longo fas est obrepere somnum.* 

But what needs all this? I hope there will no such cause of 
offence be given : if there be, 

rNemo aliquid lecognoscat, nos mentimur omnia. 

m deny all (my last refuge), recant all, renounce all I have said, 
if any man except, and with as much facility excuse, as he can 
accuse ; but I presume of thy good favour, and gracious accep- 
tance (gentle reader.) Out of an assured hope and confidence 
thereo^I will begia 

P Seneca’s Medea, 553 to 557.] * Quod Probus, Penli viigmaU 

verecundUl Peisium fiusse dual, ego, ftc. jjabn's Peisius, p. aj&J * Quas ant 
iiicutlafttdit,AutbuinanapaTumcavit nature. Hor. [A P.asa.ssa-l [«Jnv. iga] 
P Hor. A. P. 359] [* Hor. A P 360. In a long wont for sleep to overtake 

cne is not unlawiuL] r prol, quer. Plaub 
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LECTORI MALE FERIATO. 

T U vero cave, sis, edico, qmsquis es, ne temere sugilles Auc- 
torem hujusce operis, aut cavillator irrideas. Immo ne 
vel ex aliorum censura tacite obloquaris (vis dicam verbo) ne 
quid nasutulus inepte irnptobcs, aut (also hngas. Nam si tabs 
reverk sit, qualem prae se iext. Junior Demon tins, staxonDemo- 
crito saltern affinis, aut ejus Gemum vel tantillum sapiat, actum 
de te, censorem aeque ac delatorem ’ aget e contra {petulanti 
splene* cum stt), sufflabit te in jocos, comminuet in sales, addo 
etiam, & Deo Risui [see App. M. 3, p. 193, Oud ] te sacnficabit 
Itenim moneo, nequidcavillere, ne(dum Democrttum Jnniorem 
conviciis infames, aut ignommiose vituperes, de te non male sen- 
tientem), tu idem audias ab amico cordato, quod ohm vulgus 
Ahderitanum ab ^Hippocrate, concivem bene mentum & popularem 
Buum Democrttum pro insano habens. Nee tu, Democritey sapts, 
siuUt autem dr* imam Abderttce. 

^Abderitonae pectora plebis babes. 

Haec te paucis admonitum volo (male feriate Lector) abi.* 

[TO THE READER WHO EMPLOYS HIS LEISURE ILL. 

Whoever you are, I warn not to insult the Author of this work, or 
to tavil and mock at him Nay, do not silently condemn him (to 
speak in a word) because of the censure of others, nor ineptly and 
sarcastically disapprove of him, nor make up false tales about 
him. For if Democritus Junior is really what he professes to be, 
at least akin to the older Democritus, or smack ever so little of 
his genius, it is all up with you, he will act the part of your censor 
and accuser, being of petulant spleen, will inundate you with jokes, 
crush you with witticisms, and sacrifice you, I may add, to the 
God of Laughter. 

I again warn you not to cavil at all, lest, (while you defame 

1 Si me commdnt, melius non tangerc clamo Hor [Sat ii i. 45 ] JPeni. L 
la ] » Hippoc epist. Damngeto Aocersitus sura ut Demoentura Lanquain 

msanum cuiarcm, sed postqunm convent, non per Jovem Qesipicntuc negotium, sed 
renitn omnium recrptnculum depreliendi, ejusque ingenium dciniratus sum Al> 
deritanos vero tanqiiam non sanos accusavi, veratn potione ipsos potius egtiisse 
diGcns, * Mart. [x. 35.4. ] 
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Democritus Junior, who has no animosity against you, with your 
railing, or disgracefully disparage him,) you should hear from 
some sagacious friend the very word that the people of Abdera of 
old heard from Hippocrates, when they accounted their well-de* 
serving and popuhu: fellow-townsman Democritus a madman. 
“You, Democritus, are wise, it is the people of Abdera that are 
foolish and mad.” You have the heart of the people of Abdera. 
Having warned you thus in a few words, O Reader who employ 
your leisure ill, good-bye.] 


H ERACLITE, fleas, misero sic convenit sevo^ 
Nil nisi turpe vides, nil nisi triste vides^ 
Kiae etiam, quantumque lubet, Democrite, nde. 
Non nisi vana vides, non nisi stulta vides. 

Is fletu, hie risu, modo gaudeat, unus utrique 
Sit licet usque labor, sit licet usque dolor. 

Nunc opus est ^nam totus, eheu 1 jam desipit orbis) 
Mille Heraclitis, milleque Democritis. 

Nunc opus est (tanta est insania) transeat omms 
Mundus in Anticyias, gramen in helleboruni. 


[Weep, Heraclitus, that suits these bad times, 
Nought do you see that it is not vile and sad 
Laugh too, Democritus, as Ibts you, you 
See naught i’th’ world but vanity and folly. 

I.et one delight in tears, t'other in laughs. 

Each may find cause perpetual. We need. 

Now that the whole world’s mad, a thousand such 
Weeping and laughing sages. Nay, we need. 

So great the madness prevalent, that everyone 
Should travel to th’ Anticyrae, ieed on heilebcre.] 
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In diseases 
ron'.idcr 

Sec I 

Memb X 


T 

Melancholy 
in which 
consider 


n lieir 
J Causes 
I S»^ X 


Or 


Definition, 

hfemlier, 

Division, 

a 


^Impulsive, 

V Instrumental • 

I Of the body 
I 300, which are 


Sin, concupiscence, &c. 
Intemperance, all second causes, &C. 


r£pidcmical, as Plague, Plica, &c 
I 

^Particular , as Gout , Dropsy, &c 


Or 


rin disposition , as all perturbations, enl af- 
I fectiun, &c 


of the head 
or mind 
Stdbs 3 


Or 


I Habits, as 
[Subt 4. 


'Dotage 

Phrensy 

Madness* 

1* xtasy 
Lycanthropia 
Chorus Sancti Viti. 
Hydrophobia 

Possession or obsessiou of 
Devils 

^Melancholy See T* 


/Its iGquivocetions, in Disposition, Improner, &c Subsect 5 


Memb 
1 o Its ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of anatoni>, 
in which 
observe 
parts of 
Subs X 


/Body 
hnth 
parts 
bubs : 


contained as 


IS| 


Humours, 4 Blood, Phlegm, &,c 
Spirits , vital, natural, animal 


Or 


/Similar, spermatic il, or flesh, 
containing J bones, nerves, &c 

I Dissimilar , brain, heart, liver, &c 
V ’^ 9 f bs. 4 


Soul & his faculties, as 


/Vegetal Subs 5 
■s Sensible Subs 6, 7, 8 
VKational Substet 9» 10, sx. 


Memb 3 

Its definition, name, diflercncc. Sub x 

Ihe part and parties, affected, affection, &c Sub a 

The matter of melancholy, natural, unnatural, &c Sub 4* 

parts, as | lancholy Of the whole i 
VBody 


Species, or 
kinds, 
which are 


[ causes, symptoms, 
I prognosticks, curee 


Or 


Indefinite , as Love-melancholy, the subject of the third Parti- 
tion 

Its Causes in general Sect a A. 

Its Symptoms or signs Sect 3 B 
Its l 4 ogno 8 ttcks or Indications 'Sect 4 
Cits Cures ; the subject of the secoud Partition^ 


X. 
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‘As from God immedtatelVf or by second causesi SitB, i. 

Or from the devil immedieielyi with a disressKMi of the utafe 
of spirits and devils, iS'sr^ e. 

Or mediately by Msgtcians, Witches^ Siti, ^ 

^IV ifnaiy stSA, provcd oy Aphorism^ signs froni Phystog* 
nomy, Metoposeopy, Cinromancy, Sues 4. 


fS3sa.{?S"=: 


sament, Smk* 
;ing an here< 


liury diMMe^ 


^vident, 

I outward, 

I remote, ad> 
I ventitioiis, 


A. 

SeeL s. 
Causes of 
Melancholy 
are either 


Outward, 
or adveit- 
M titious, 

" ^which arc 

t 

•a 


Contingent 
inward, an* 
tecedciit, 
nearest 

Msmb* 5 
Stet a. 


^Particular to the three Species. See it. 


‘Necessary, see b. 

** f Nurses, SiA x. 

^ Education, 5'wd 2 

Terrors, afirights, Suh 3. 

Scoffs, culumnies, bitter 
jests. Sub 4 

Loss of liberty,servitudc» 
C\ impnsonment, Sub 5 
§ Poverty and want, 

^ Sub 6 

u An heap of other acci- 
^ dents, death of fnends, 
^ \ loss, &c Sub 7 

^In which the body works on 
the mind, and this malady 
is caused by precedent 
diseases, as agues, pox, 
ftc or temperature innate^ 
Sub i 

Or by particular parts dis* 
tempered, as brain, heart, 
wieen, nver, Mesentery, 
Pylorus, stomach, 

, iS'w^ 2 


II. 

Particular 
causes 
Stci a 
Htmb* 5> 


Of head Me< 
lancboW are 
Sub 3 


Of hypochou' 
driacal, or 
windy Melan 
choly are, 


I Over all the 
I body are^ 
^■SWdf 5. 


Outward 


‘ Inward 
Or 

.Outward 


riiuiate humour, or from distemperature aduet 
I A hot brain, corrupted blood tn the brain. 

^ Excess ofVeoery, or defect 
I Agues, or some precedent disease 
t Fumes arising from the stomach, ftc. 

fHeat of the Sun immoderate. 

I A blow on the head 

I Overmuch use of hot wines, smees, garlick, 
onions, hot baths, overmuch waking, &c 
I Idleness, solitanness, or overmuch Kudy, vehw> 
meat labour, &c. 

^Passions, perturbations, &c 

fDefauU of spleen, belly, bowels, stomach, me- 
I sentery, meseraick veins, liver, &c. 

I Months, or hemrods stopt, or any other ordinary 
L evacuation. 

I Those BIX non-natural things abused. 

f Liver distempered, stopped, over-hot, apt to 
gender melancholy, temperature innate 
. Bad diet, suppression of hemrods, &c and such 
I evacuations, passions, cares, ftc* thoto ^ 
V non natural things abused. 
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Nrces 

sary 

causes, 

as those 

SIX non 

natural 

things, 

nvhicli 

aie, 

Sfct a 
Mgm a 


B 

Symp 
toms of 
me! in 
choly 
are 
either 
Swt 3 


H 7 



Sub 

T)iet 

offend 

stance 

ing in 
bub* 3 

Quality, . 
as in 1 


Quan> / 
tity 


Bread ; coarse and black, &c* 

Dnnic , thick, thin, sour, &c. 

Water unclean, mtfk, oil, vinegar^ wine, spices, &c 

heads, feeL entrails, fat, bacon, blood, fte. 

1 v,^AmJ Beef, Pork, Venison, Hares, Goals, Pigeons, 
)^Kmds-| Picocks, Fen fowl &c 
^Of dsli, all shell fish, hard and slimy fish, &c 


Flesh 

Fish, 


Herbs, s Of herbs , puls^ cabbage, melons garlick, onions, &c 
&c VAll roots, raw miUs, haitl and windy meals 
Preparing, dressing, sharp sauces, salt meats, indurate 
soused, fried, brcnled, or made dishes, &t 


m delight, appetite, altered, &c 3 

Retention and eva /Lostiveness not batns, sweating, issues stopped, Venus in 
cuation SmSs 4 \ excess, or in defect, phlebotomy purging, &c 
Air hot, cold tempestuous dark, thick, reggy, moorish, &c Su 6 t s 
Exercise, / Unseasonable| excessive or defective, of body and mind, sohtanness, 
Sit 6 6 \ idleness, a life out of action, SlC 

Steep and waking, unseasonable, inordinate, overmuch, overlittle, &c Suit 7 

^Sorrow, cause and symptom, .iud ^ ^ Fear, cause 

Aftmh 3 Sect 

Passions and per j Inscible- 
turbations of the 
mind, imbs a 
With a digression 
of the force of im < 
mnation i>ub K 
division of iiassions 
^sXaSub 3« 


concu 

VptM.ibIc 


I Anger a cause, Sttl 9 Discontents, car^ mise 
I ries, &c Sub 10 

/vehement desires, ambition, xi Covetousness, 
18 I ove of pleasures, gaming in 
excess, &c 5 m^ 13 Desire of praise, pnde, vam 
glory, &c Sub Love of learning, study in et 
cess, with a digression of the misst y of Scholars, 
and why the Muses are melancholy, bub 15 


/Bod’ 


Or 


Wf as ill digestion crudity, wmd, dry brims, hard belly, thick blood, much 
iKing heaviness and palpitatiORof heart, Jeiping in many places &.C bub 1 
/Common TFear and soirow without a jusi cause, suspicion jealousy, dis 
' to all or < content, solitariness, irksomeness, continual cogitations, rest 
most V thoughts, vaui imaginations &c ^ubs 2 

/Celestial inHuences, as h H d*, Ac parts of the body, heart 
brain hver spleen, stomack, &e 

/Sanguine are merry still, laughing, pleasant, medita 
ting on plays women musick, sc 
PhlegmaCick, slothful, dull, he’ivy, &c 
Cholenck, furious, impatient, subject to bear and sea 
strange apparitions &c 

Black, solitary, sad, they think they are bewitcht, 
dead, &.C 

Or mixi of these four humours adust, or not adust, infinitely 
varied 

1 heir several / Ambitious thinks himself a King, a T ord , co- 
cusionis, con 1 vetous runs on his money, lascivious on 
diiioiis, inch K his mistress, religious hath revelations, 
nsuons, disci | visions is a IVophet, or troubled in mind, 
phne, &c > ^ scholar on his book, &c. 

/Pleasant at first, hardly discerned, afterwords 
harsh and intolerable, if inveterate 

halsa cogitutw^ 
Cogiiaiit loquu 


Pirticu 
lar to 
private 
persons 
accord 
, ing to 
3 . 


Hu- 

mours 


Continuance 
of tune as the 
humour is in 
tended or re 
mitted, &c 


Hence some make / ^ 
three degrees, Exsequt locutmm, 

I MV I By fits, or continuate, as the object vaMat, 

V \ pleasing, or displeasing 

Simple, or as It IS mixt with other Diseases. Aooplem^ Gout, tautmtu 


&e« so tnt syniptoma are vanoua 
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’In body < 


^Head-me- 

[ 


lam holy - 

Or 


1 

Jn mmd 4 


chondria- 

'In body 4 
1 


cal or 


4B 

windy me-' 

Or 

Particular 

lancholy 


symptoms 

Suh 2 

..111 Riind 4 

to the three 
distinct spe- ' 


1 

cies Stet 3 
Mtmb, a 

Over all 

'In body j 


the body - 

Or 


Sub. 3 

.In nund | 


H«adflche, bioding, heaviness, verUso, lightness, sing* 
iDg of the ears, much waking, fixed eires, high colour, 
red eyes, hard belly, dry body, no great sign of me* 
lancholy m the other parts 

Continual fear, sorrow, suspicion, discontent, super- 
fluous cares, solicitude, anxiety, perpetual contation 
of sudi toj^ they are posses^ with, thoughts like 
dreams, &c 

Wind, rumbling in the guts, belly-ache^ heat in the 
bowels, convulsions, crudities, short wind, sour and 
shaip Delchiiigs, cedd sweat, pam in the left side, 
su/focatUMi, palpitation, heaviness of the heart, smg* 
mg in the ears, much spittle, and moist, &c 

Fearful, sad, suspicious, discontent, anxiety, &c Las- 
civious by reason of much wind, troublesome dreams, 
affected by fits, 

Black, most part lean, broad veins, gross, thick blood, 
their hemrods commouly slopped, 

Fearful, sad, solitary, hate light, averse from company, 
fcarfiu dreams, Stc 


Symptoms of Nuns, Maids, and Widows, melancholy, in body and mind, &c 


A reason 
of these 
aymp 
toms 
Mtmh 3 


'Why they arc so fearful, sad, suspicious without a cause, why 
solitary, why melancholy men are witty, why they suppose they 
hear and see strange voices, visions, apparitions 

Why they prophesy, and speak strange languages, whence comes 
their crudity, tumbling, convulsions, coid sweat, heaviness of 
hcArt, palpitation, cardiata, fearful dreams, muwh waking, pro- 
. digious pnaiiLisies 


/Tending to good, as 


/Morphew, scabs, itch, breaking out, ftc* 
J Black Jaundice 
I If the bemrods voluntanly open 
V If varices appear 


C 

Prognos- 
ticks of me- 
lancholy 
iiWt 4 


f T^anne^s, dryness, hollow-eyed, ftc. 

Inveterate melancholy is incurable 
If cold. It degenerates often into epilepsy, Apoplexy, 
dotage, cv into bhnd-icss 
If hot, into madness, despair, and violent death 


I CorolIariee and ques- 
tions. 


'The gnevousness of this above all other diseases. 

1 he diseases of the mind are more grievous than those 
of (he body 

Whether It be lawful in this case of melancholy, for a 
nun to offer violence to himself Ntg 
How a melancholy or mad man, offering snoleoce to 
, hiouelf, la to be rensuml. 
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THE FIRST PARTITION. 

f SEcnoN. 

Member. 

Subsection. 

Man's Extellemy, Fall, Miseries, Infirmities ; The causes of them. 

M an, the most excellent and noble creature of the World, 
the principal anti mighty work of God, wonder oj Nature, as 
Zoroaster calls him; audacis natura mvaculum, the ^marvel of 
marvels, as Plato , the ’ Abridgement and Epitome of the World, as 
Pliny , Microcosmos, a little world, “Sovereign Lord of the Earth, 
Viceroy of the World, sole Commander and Governor of all the 
Creatures in it . to whose Empire they are subject in particular, 
and yield obedience , far surpassing all the rest, not in body only, 
but in soul; ^ Imaginis Imago, ‘created to God’s own "Image, to 
that immortal and incorporeal substance, with all the faculties and 
powers belonging unto it; was at first pure, divine, perfect, happy, 
"'treated after God in true holiness and righteousness , Deo con- 
gi liens, free from all manner of infirmities, and put in Paradise, to 
know God, to praise and glorify him, to do his will : 

Ut dis consimiles parturiat deos, 

(as an old Poet saith) to propagate the Church. 

But this most noble creature, lieu tristis &• lacrimosacommutatio 
(“one exclaims) O pitiful change ' is fallen from that he was, and for- 
feited his estate, become mtserahilis homuncio" a castaway, a caitiff, 
one of the most miserable creatures of the world, if he be con 

1 Magnum miraculum [Laws, Bk i. p 644 D ] * Mundi epitome, naturse delicioe 
* Finis rerura omnium, ciu sublunnna sennunt Scalig •xercit 364 sec. 3 Vales 
desaer Phil 05 * UtiniiiiinismateC-psansimago, sicinhomineUei SQen i 

[s6, 27 1 I Imago mundi in cuipore, Dei in anima. Kxemplumque del quisque 
est in im tgine (larv u r jjp), iv 34. s Palantenus. [* Cf. Petromus, cap 34. 
ben'-ca, hjjibtle is 6 , §6.] 
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sidered in his own nature, an onregenerate man, and so much 
obscured by his fall (that some fewrehques excepted) he is inferior 
to a beast : ' man in honour that onderstandetk not, is like unto beasts 
that perish, so Davtd esteems him : a monster by stupend metamor- 
phosis, ‘ a fox, a dog, a hog, what not ? Quantum mutatusab illo /* 
How much altered from that he was ; before blessed and happy, 
now miserable and accursed t * He must eat his meat tn sorrow, subject 
to death & all manner of infirmities, all kind of calamities. * Great 
travail ts created for all men, and an heavy yoke on the sons of Adam, 
from the day that they go out of their mother^ s womb, unto that day 
th^ return to the mother of all things. Namely their thoughts, and 
fear of their hearts, and thetr imagination of things thq> wait for, and 
the day of death. From him that sitteth in the glorious throne, to him 
that sitteth beneath in the earth and ashes ; from him that is clothed 
tn blue silk, and weareth a Crown, to him that is clothe I in simple 
linen. Wrath, emy, trouble, and unquietness, and fear of death, and 
rigour, and strife, and such things come to both man and beak, but 
sevenfold to the ungodly. All this befalls him in this life, and per- 
adventure eternal misery in the life to come. 

The impulsive cause of these miseries in man, this privation or 
destruction of God’s image, the cause of death and diseases, of all 
temporal and eternal punishments, was the sin of our first parent 
Adam,” in eating of the forbidden fruit, by the devil’s instigation 
and allurement. His disobedience, pride, ambition, intemperance, 
incredulity, curiosity; from whence proceeded original sin, and 
that general corruption of mankind, as from a fountain flowed all 
bad inclinations, and actual transgressions, which cause our 
several calamities inflicted upon us for our sins. And this belike 
is that which our fabulous Poets have shadowed unto us in the 
tale oi"' Pandora's box, which, being opened through her curiosity, 
filled the world full of all manner of diseases. It is not curiosity 
alone, but those other crying sms of ours, which pull these several 
plagues and miseries upon our heads. For ubi peccatum, tbi pro- 
cella” as * Chrysostom well observes. "‘Fools by reason of their trans- 
gression, and because <f their iniquities, are afflicted. Fear cometh 
like sudden desolation, and destruction like a whirlwind, affliction 

> zliz 30 ■ I^isciviS superat equum, impudentift canem, astu vulpeni, 

furoreleonem Chrys 33 Gen. [’’Virg Mn 11 274] *Gen. ill. 13. * B^tu, xl i, 
3 . 3. 4. <>• 8 * Gen 111 17. r Ilia cadens legmen manibus decussit, et ana Perniciem 
immKit miseris mortahbus atram Hesiod Oper [94, 95. ] P Where there is sin, 
there is astorm.] * Horn. 5 ad pop Antioch. " PsaL cvii. 17. u prov. 1. 97. 
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and anguish, because they did not fear God. * Are you shaken 
with wars f (as Cyprian well uigeth to Demetrius^ are you molested 
with dearth and famine t is your health crushed with ra^ng diseases t 
ss mankind generally tormented with epidemical nudadiesl His all for 
your sins. Hag. i. 9, 10. Amos i. Jer. 7. God is angry, punishetb, 
and threateneth, because of their obstinacy and stubborness, they 
will not turn unto him. ' If the earth be barren then for want of 
rain, if, dry and squalid, it yield no fruit, if your fountains be dried 
up, your wine, com, and oil blasted, if the air be corrupted, <&* men 
troubled with diseases, tis by reason of their sins: which, like the 
blood of Abel, cry aloud to heaven for vengeance ; Lam. 5. 15. 
That we have sinned, therefore our hearts are heavy, Isa. 59. 1 1, la. 
IVe roar like bears, and mourn like doves, and want health, &‘e.for 
our sins and trespasses. But this we cannot endure to hear, or to 
take notice of, Jer. 2. 30. PVe are smitten in vain, and receive no 
correction; and cap. 5. 3. Thou hast stricken them, but they have 
refused to receive correction, they have not returned. Pestilence he hath 
sent, but they have not turned to him, Amos 4. [10.] ’ Herod could not 
abide John Baptist, nor ^JDomttian endure Apollonius to tell the 
causes of the plague at Ephesus, his injustice, incest, adultery, and 
the like. 

To punish therefore this blindness and obstinacy of ours, as a 
concomitant cause, and principal agent, is God’s just judgement, 
in bringing these calamities upon us, to chastise us, I say, for our 
sins, and to satisfy God's wrath. For the law requires obedience 
or punishment, as you may read at large, Deut. 28. 15. If they will 
not obey the Lord, and keep his commandments and ordinances, then 
all these airses shall come upon them. * Cursed in the town and in 
the field, 6>v. * Cursed in the fruit of the body, The Lord shall 

send thee trouble and shame, because of thy wickedness. And a little 
after, * The Lord shall smite thee with the botch of Egypt, and with 
emrods, and scab, and itch, and thou const not be healed. * With 
madness, blindness, and astonishing of heart. This Paul second* 
Pom, a. 9. Tribulation and anguish on the soul of every man that 

^ Qu6d autem crebnus imlla concutiant, qu6d stenlitas et fames soUicitudinem 
comulent, qu6d ssevientibus morbis valetado Irangitiir, quAd humanum genus luis 
populatione vastatur , ob peccatum omnia. Cypr. > Si laro aesuper pluvia 
descendat, si terra situ pulvens squaleat, si vix jejunas et pallidas herbas stenlis 
gleba producat, si turbo vineam debilitet, &o. Cypr. * Mat, xiv. 3. * Pbilus- 

tratus, lib 8. vit Apollonu (cap 7.3. Injustitiam ejus, et sceleratas nuptuu, et 
cxteia quee praeter lutionem fecrrat, morborum causas dixit * 16 * sa 

* aa. * Vase 37 . * aS. Deus quos diligit, castigat. |.Hebr. xu. &J 
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doth mil. Oi else these chastisements are inflicted upon us for 
our humiliation, to exercise and try our patience here in this life, 
to bring us home, to make us to know God and ourselves, to inform 
& teach us wisdom. ^ Ther^ore is my people gone into captivity ^ 
because th^ had no knowledge, therefore is the wrath of the Lord 
kindled against his people, &• he hath stretched out his hand upon 
them. He is desirous of our salvation, * nostrce salutis avidus, saith 
Lemnius, and for that cause pulls us by the ear many times, to 
put us in mind of our duties that they ivhich erred might have 
understanding, (as Isaiah speaks 29. 24,) and so to be reformed* I 
am afflicted, and at the point of death, so David confesseth of him- 
self, PsaJ. 88. 15, 9; mine eyes are sorrowful through mine 
affliction : and that made him turn unto God Great Alexander, 
in the midst of all his prosperity, by a company of parasites deified, 
and now made a God, when he saw one of his wounds bleed, 
remembered that he was but a man, and remitted of his pride. 
In morbo recolltgit se animus, as *Pitny well perceived, in sickness 
the mind reflects upon itself, with judgement surveys itself, and 
abhors its former courses ; insomuch that he concludes to his friend 
Maximus, * that it were the penod of all philosophy, if ive could so 
continue sound, ot perform but a part of that w Inch we promised to 
do, being sick. Whoso is sense, then, will consider these things, as 
David did (/Va/. 107. v, last,) and whatsoever fortune befall 
him, make use of it. If he be in sorrow, need, sickness, or any 
other adversity, seriously to recount with himself, why this or that 
malady, misery, this or that incurable disease, is inflicted upon 
him; it may be for his good, *sic expedtt, as Peter said of his 
daughter’s ague. Bodily sickness is for his soul’s health, periisset 
nisi periisset,'' had he not been visited, he had utterly perished ; 
for “ the Lord cm recteth him whom he loveth, even as a father doth 
his child in whom he debghteth. If he be safe and sound, on the 
other side^ and free from all manner of infirmity; cui 

Gratia, forma, valetudo contmgat abunde, 

Et mundus victus, non deficiente cnimcna , 

1 1 st. V. 13, 25 * Nostras salutis avidus, contmenter aures vellicat, ao 

calamitate submde nos excrcet. I.^inu5 Lemn 1 2, c, 39 de occult, nat mir. 
» Vexatio dat intellectum, Isa xxviii 19 * Lib 7 [Ep a6. memonter J Cum 

judicio mores et facta recognoscit, et se intuctiir, Dum fero languorem, fero 
religionis amorem Expe»s languoris non sum memor hujus amons ® Summum 
esM totius philosophije, ut tales esse sani persevercmus, quales nos futuros esse 
infirmi profitemur [Ep lib 7. ep a 6 1 r, petrarch. Cf Plut. on Fvii» & vu .1 
* Prov. HI. la. • Hor Epis. lib. i. 4. [9-11.] 
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And that be have grace, beauty, favour, health, 

A cleanly diet, and abound m wealth , 

yet in the midst of his prosperity, let him remember that caveat 
of Moses, 'bewate that he do not for^ the Lord his God , that he 
be not puffed up, but acknowledge them to be his good gifts and 
benefits, and *the more he hath, to be more thankful, Agapehanus 
adviseth) & use them aright. 

Now the instrumental causes of these our infirmities arc as divers 
as the infirmities themselves. Stars, heavens, elements, &c. and all 
those creatures which God hath made, are armed against sinners. 
They were indeed once good in themselves, and that they are now 
many of them pernicious unto us, is not in their nature, but our cor- 
ruption, which hath caused it For, from the fall of our first parent 
Adam, they have been changed, the earth accursed, the influence of 
stars altered, the four elements, beasts, birds, plants, are now ready 
to offend us. The prinapal things for the use of man are uiater, fire, 
11 on, salt, meal, wheat, honey, mtlk, otl, tome, clothing, good to the godly, 
to the sinners turned to evtl, Ecclus 39. 26. Fire, and hail, and 
famine, and dearth, all these are created for vengeance, Ecclus. 39 29. 
The heavens threaten us with their comets, stars, planets, with 
their great conjunctions, eclipses, oppositions, quartiles, and such 
unfriendly aspects , the air with his meteors, thunder and ligtitmng, 
intemperate heat and cold, mighty winds, tempests, unseason- 
able weather, from which proceed dearth, famine, plague, and 
all sorts of epidemical diseases, consuming infinite myriads of men. 
At Caito in Egypt, every third year, (as it is related by ^Botenis, 
and others) 300,000 die of the plague ; and 200,000 in Constantinople, 
every fifth or seventh at the utmost. How doth the earth terrify 
and oppress us with ternble earthquakes, which are most frequent 
in * China, Japan, and those Eastern Climes, swallowing up some- 
times SIX cities at once ' How doth the water rage with his inun- 
dations, irruptions, flinging down towns, cities, villages, bridges, 
&c. besides shipwrecks, whole Islands are sometimes suddenly 
overwhelmed with all their inhabitants in 'Zealand, Holland, and 
many parts of the Continent drowned, as the ‘Lake Erne in 
Ireland ' ' Nihilque preeter at cium cadavera Patenti cemimus freto. 

1 DcuU vui. II. Qui Slat videat ne cadat [u Cor. x la. J s Quanto majonfaus 
reneficiis a Deo cumulatur, tamo obhgatioicm se debitorem faten. » Boterus de 
Inst Urbiura * Lege hist relationcm Lod Frois de rebus Japonicis ad annumisoS. 
■* Guicciard desenpt Belg anno 1^21 « GiraldusCambrens r Janus Dousa, ep hb. 
t. car la [And we perceive nothing except the remains of cities in the open sea.] 
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In the fens of Frusland, 1230, bj reason of tempests^ 'the sea 
drowned mwlta hominum millia, &• jumenta sine numere, all the 
country almost, men and cattle in it How doth the fire r^e, 
that merciless element, consuming m an instant whole cities* 
What town, of any antiquity or note, hath not been once, again and 
again, by the fury of this merciless element, defaced, ruinated, and 
iSt desolate ? In a word, 

* Ignis pepercit, unda nsergit , atSns 
Vis pestilentis aequon ereptum neeat ; 

Bello superstes, tabidus morbo pent. 

Whom fire spares, sea doth drown ; whom sea. 

Pestilent air doth send to clay , 

Who war scapes, sickness takes away 

To descend to more particulars, how many creatures are at 
deadly feud with men * Lions, wolves, bears, &c. some with 
hoofs, horns, tusks, teeth, nails. How many noxious serpents and 
venomous creatures, ready to offend us with stings, breath, sight, or 
quite kill us ' How many pernicious fishes, plants, gums, fruits, 
seeds, flowers, &c. could I reckon up on a sudden, which by their 
very smell, many of them, touch, taste, cause some grievous naalady, 
if not death itself! Some make mention of a thousand several 
poisons ' but these are but trifles in respect. The greatest enemy 
to man is man, who by the Devil’s instigation is still ready to do 
mischief, his own executioner, a wolf, a Devil to himself and 
others.' We are all brethren in Christ, or at least should be, 
members of one body, servants of one Lord, and yet no fiend can 
so torment, insult over, tyrannize, vex, as one man doth another, 
let me not fall therefore, (saith David* when wars, plague, 
famine were offered) into the hands of men, merciless, and wicked 
men: 

* Vix sunt homines boc nomine digni, 

Quamque lupi ssevse plus fentatis habent 
[Scarce are they worthy of the name of men. 

For fiercer far are they than ravening wolves.] 

We can most part foresee these epidemical diseases, and likely 
avoid them. Dearths, tempests, plagues, our Astrologers foretell 
us, earth-quakes, inundations, ruins of houses, consuming fires, 
come by little and little, or make some noise before-hand; but 
the knaveries, impostures, injunes, and villanies, of men no art 

1 Munster I. 3 Cos cap. 463 * Buchanan Baptist * Homo homim 

lupus, [Plant Asinana, 11 Iv 88 ] homo kommi cltemon 3 Sam, znv. 14,] 

• Ond, Trlst 1 S- E'f B [7 4 Sp 46 J 
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can avoid. We can keep our prc^essed enemies, from our cities, 
by gates, walls, and towers, defend ourselves from thieves and 
Tob^s by watchfulness and weapons; but this malice of men, and 
their pernicious endeavours, no caution can divert, no vigilancy 
foresee, we have so many secret plots and devices to mischief one 
another. 

Sometimes by the Devil’s help, as Magicians, ' Witches : some- 
times by impostures, mixtures, poisons, stratagems, single combats, 
wars, we hack and hew, as if we were ad interneaonem natt, like 
Cadmud soldiers, born to consume one another. 'Tis an ordinary 
thing to read of a hundred and two hundred thousand men slam 
in a battle ; besides all manner of tortures, brazen bulls, racks, 
wheels, strappadoes, guns, engines, &c. ^ Ad unum corpus humanum 
suppltda plura quam membra • we have invented more torturing 
instruments than there be several members in a man’s body, as 
Cyprian well observes. To come nearer yet, our own parents by 
their offences, indiscretion, and intemperance, are our mortal 
enemies. ’ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are set on edge,. They cause our grief many times, and put 
upon us hereditary diseases, inevitable infirmities : they torment 
us, & we are ready to injure our posterity; 

— ^mox datan progenjem vitiosiorem, 

[Like to produce still more degenerate stock,] 
and the latter end of the world, as ‘ Paul foretold, is still like to be 
worst. We are thus bad by nature, bad by kind, but far worse by 
art, every roan the greatest enemy unto himself. We study many 
times to undo ourselves, abusing those good things which God 
hath bestowed upon us, health, wealth, strength, wit, learning, art, 
memory, to our own destruction ; '‘perditio tua ex ie As 'Judas 
Maccabaeus killed Apollonius with his own weapons, we arm our 
selves to our own overthrows ; and use reason, art, judgement, all 
that should help us, as so many instruments to undo us. Hector 
gave Ajax a sword, which, so long as he fought against enemies, 
served for his help and defence ; but after he began to hurt harm- 
less creatures with it, turned to his own hurtless bowels. Those 
excellent means God bath bestowed on us, well employed, cannot 
but much avail us; but if otherwise perverted, they ruin and 

1 Miseent aconita novcrca: [Ovid Metaraorph, i 147 ] * Lib s. Epist a. 

■d Donatum • Ezcch. xviii 2 * Hor 1 . j Od 6 [47, 8 ] ‘ 2 Tim 111. a. 

* Ezech xviii. 31, r , Macc 111, la. 
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confound us : and so by reason of our indiscretion and weakness 
they commonly do, we have too many instances. This S. Austin 
acknowledgeth of bimseif in his humble Confessions, promptness of 
wtt, memory, eloquence, they were God's good gifts, but he did not 
use them to hts glory ' If you will particularly know how, and by 
what means, consult Physicians, and they will tell you, that it is 
in offending in some of those six non-natural things, of which I 
shall after * dilate more at large; they are the causes of our 
infirmities, our surfeiting, and drunkenness, our immoderate insati- 
able lust, and prodigious riot. Plures crapula quam gladius, is a 
true saying, the board consumes more than the sword. Our intem- 
perance It IS that pulls so many several incurable diseases upon 
our heads, that hastens ’ old age, perverts our temperature, and 
brings upon us sudden death. And last of all, that which crucifies 
us most, is our own folly, madness, {guos Jupiter perdit, dementat f 
by subtraction of his assisting grace God permits it), weakness, 
want of government, our facility and proneness in yielding to 
several lusts, in giving way to every passion and perturbation of 
the mind: by which means we metamorphose ourselves, and 
degenerate into beasts All which that Prince of * Poets observed 
of Agamemnon, that when he was well pleased, and could moderate 
his passion, he was — os oculosque Jam par: like Jupiter in feature, 
Mars in valour, Pallas in wisdom, another God ; but when he 
became angry, he was a lion, a tiger, a dog, &c. there appeared no 
sign or likeness of Jupiter m him ; so we, as long as we are ruled 
by reason, correct our inordinate appetite, and conform ourselves 
to God’s word, are as so many living saints ; but if we give reins to 
lust, anger, ambition, pride, and follow our own ways, we degene- 
mte into beasts, transform ourselves, overthrow our constitutions, 
' provoke God to anger, and heap upon us this of Melancholy, and 
all kinds of incurable diseases, as a just and deserved punishment 
of our sins. 

P Confessions, Booki ] ■ Parti. Sec a. Meiub. a. * Nequitiaest qusete non 

sinet esse senem. [Ov Fasti i. 414.) |* From a fragment in F^uripdes. Whom 

Jupiter desires todestroy, he first drives mad.] * Homer Iliad [ii 477-479. Cf 1. 
995. But Burton clearly took this from Philostratus, Epist xxiv ] * Intemperantia, 

luxus, ingluvies, et mfinita hujusmodi Qagitia, quae divinas poenas merentuiv 
Grata 
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SUBSEC. 2. — Tht Definition, Number, [and] Division of 
Diseases. 

What a disease is, almost every Physician defines. ’ Femelius 
calleth it an affection of the body contrary to nature, * Fuschius and 
Crato, an hindrance, hurt, or alteration of any action of the body, or 
part of it, ’ Tholosanus, a dissolution of that league which is between 
body and soul, and a perturbation of it ' as health the perfection, 
arid makes to the preservation of it , * Labeo, in A. Gellius, an til 
habit of tlu body, opposite to nature, hindering the use of it, others 
otherwise, all to this effect. 

How many diseases there are, is a question not yet determined. 

* Fltny reckons up 300 from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot : elsewhere he sailh, morborum mfinita multitudo, their 
number is infinite. Howsoever it was in those times, it boots not , 
in our days I am sure the number is much augmented ; 

* maues. & nova febnum 

Terns inculivBt cohors 

For besides many epidemical diseases unheard of, and altogether 
unknown to Galen and Hippocrates, as scorbutum, small-pox, plica, 
sweating sickness, morbus Gallicus, ^c. we have many proper and 
peculiar almost to every part. No man amongst us so sound, of 
so good a constitution, that hath not some impediment of body or 
mind. Qmsque sues patunur manes' we have all our infirmities, 
first or last, more or less. There will be peradventure [one] in an age, 
or one of a thousand, like Zenophilus the Musician in * Pliny, that 
may happily" live 105 years without any manner of impediment ; 
a Pollio Romulus, that can preserve himself “ rwV/i oil ; a 

man as fortunate as Q. Metellus, of whom Valerius so much brags 
a man as healthful as Otto Herwardus, a Senator of Augsburg in 
Germany, whom l-eovitius the Astrologer brings in for an example 
and instance of certainty in his art; who, because he had the 
significators in his geniture fortunate, and free from the hostile 

1 Fern Path k x c i Morbus est afiectus contra naturam corpon inadens 

* Pusch. Instit, I. 3 Sect, i c. 3. A quo pnnium vitlatur actio * Dissdlutio 

fcederis in corpore, ut sanitas est consummatio * Lih 4. cap a Morbus est 
habitus contra naturam, qui usum ejus, Ac. * Cap. ii lib. 7 ' Horat [lib. x 

ode 3. 30, 31 ] P Virg AEn vl. 743.1 ® Cap sa lib 7 Centum et quinque 

vixit annos sine ullo incommodo. [> mi. Maffy fj 1® Intus mulso, foraa oleo. 
[U Ub, vU. cap. 1,] u ExempIIs genTtur, pti&xit Ephemer. cap. de Infirmitat 
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aspects of Saturn and Mars, being a very old man/ could not 
remember that ever he was sick. * Paracelsus may brag that he 
could make a man live 400 years or more, if he might bring him 
up from his infancy, and diet him as he list ; and some Physicians 
hold that there is no certain period of man’s life, but it may still 
by temperance and physick be prolonged. We hnd in the mean 
time, by common experience, that no man can escape, but that of 
“• Hestod IS true • 

nXftti fAtv yif yata M<»c£r» irXun 

Houffu I’ a l‘ir{ vvHri 

Th* earth's full of maladies, and full tlie sea» 

Which set upon us both by nifhtand day. 

If you require a more exact division of these ordinary diseases 
which are incident to men, I refer you to Physicians ; * they will 
tell you of acute and chronich, jhrst a.nd secondary, lethales, salutares^ 
errant, fixed, simple, compound, connexed, or consequent, belonging 
to parts or the whole, in habit or in disposition, &c. My division 
at this time (as most befitting my purpose) shall be into those 
of the body and mind. For them of the body, a brief catalogue 
of which Fuschius hath made, fnstitut. lib. 3. sect. r. cap. ri, I 
refer you to the voluminous tomes of Galen, Aretaeus, Phasis, 
Avicenna, Alexander, Paulus, Aetius, Gordonerius. and those 
exact Neotericks, Savanarola, Capivaccius, Donat us Altomarus, 
Hercules de Saxonia, Mercurialis, Victorius Faventinus, Wecker, 
Ptso, &c. that have methodically and elaborately written of them 
all. Those of the mind and head I will briefly handle, and apart. 

SVBSEC. 3 . — Division of the Diseases of the Head, 

These diseases of the mind, forasmuch as they have their chief 
seat and organs in the head, are commonly repeated amongst 
the diseases of the head, which are divers, & vary much according 
to their site. For in the head, as there be several parts, so there 
be divers grievances, which, according to that division of ‘Heumtus, 
(which he takes out of Arculaims), are inward or outward (to omit 
all others which pertain to eyes and ears, nostrils, gums, teeth, 

r Qui, quoad pneTi'..s idtimam memonam recordan potest, non meminit se 
egrotom decubuisse. s Lib de vita tonga * Oper et Dies [101-103 ] « See 

Femelhu, Path. lib. i. cap. to, 11, la. Fuschius instit. 1 . 3 sec t, c. 7. Wecker. 
Sync * Prsefat. de morbis capitis, la caplte ut vartss habitant f^es, itavarite 
queretse iU eveniunt. 
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mouth, palate, tongue, wesel,‘ chops, face, &c.) belonging properly 
to the brain, as baldness, falling of hair, furfaire,^ lice, &c. 'In- 
ward belonging to the skins next to the bram, called dura and pia 
tnater, as rdl head-aches, &c., or to the ventricles, cauls, kells,* 
tumbles, creeks^ and parts of it^ and their passions, as caro, vertigo, 
incubus, apoplexy, falling sukness. The diseases of the nerves, 
cramps, stupor, convulsion, tremor, palsy: or belonging to the 
excrements of the brain, catarrhs, sneezing, rheums, distillations . 
or else those that pertain to the substance of the brain itself, m 
which are conceived phrenzy, lethargy, melancholy, madness, weak 
memory, sopor, or coma vigilia vigil coma. Out of these again 
I will single such as properly belong to the phantasy, or imagination, 
or reason itself, which ‘ Laurentius calls the diseases of the mind , 
& Htldesheim, morbos imaginationis, aut rationis Icesce, which are 
three or four in number, phrenzy, madness, melancholy, dotage, and 
their kinds : Hydrophobia, Lycanthrofia, Chorus Sancti Viti, morbi 
deemoniaa: which I will briefly touch and point at, insisting 
especially in this of Melancholy, as more eminent than the rest, 
and that through all his kinds, causes, symptoms, prognosticks, 
cures ; as Lonicerus hath done de ApoplexiA, and many others of 
such particular diseases. Not that I find fault with those which 
have written of this subject before, as Jason Pratensis, Laurentius, 
Montultus, T Bright, &c., they have done very well in their 
several kinds and methods; yet that which one omits, another 
may haply see , that which one contracts, another may enlarge. 
To conclude with " Scribanius, that which they had neglected, or 
prefunetorily handled, we may more thoroughly examine ; that which 
IS obscurely delivered in them, may be perspicuously dilated and 
amplified by us and so made more familiar and easy for every 
man’s capacity, and the common good ; which is the chief end of 
my discourse. 

SUBSEC. 4. — Dotage, Phrenzy, Madness, Hydrophobia, 
Lycanthropia, Chorus ^ncti Viti, Extasis. 

Dotage, fatuity, or folly, is a common name to all the following 

Species, as some will have it. 'Laurentius and ' Altomarus com- 

• 

P i €. , windpipe.] Scurf, or dandrift] * Of which read Heumius, Montaltua, 
Hlldesheim, Quercetan, Jason PratensiS, Ac. Cauls.] ' Cap a de melanchoh 
* Cap, a, de Irajrstologia sagarum. Quod alll minus recte fortasse dixennt, nos ex 
aminare, melius aiJudicBie,CQrngere,scudeamus. fCap.4.denieL 'ArtMedap 
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prehendcd madness, melancholy, and the rest under this name, 
and call it the summum genus of them all If it be distinguished 
from them, it is natural or ingenite, which comes by some defect 
of the organs, and over-mucb brain, as we see in our common 
fools ; and is for the most part intended or remitted in particular 
men, and thereupon some are wiser than others • or else it is 
acquisite, an appendix or symptom of some other disease, which 
comes or goes , or, if it continue, a sign of melancholy itself. 

Phrenths, which the Greeks derive from the word is a 

disease of the mind, with a continual madness or dotage, which 
hath an acute fever annexed, or else an inflammation of the brain, 
or the membranes or kells ^ of it, with an acute fever, which causeth 
madness and dotage. It differs from melancholy and madness, 
because their dotage is without an ague; this continual, with 
waking, or memory decayed, &c. Melancholy is most part silent, 
this clamorous , and many such like differences are assigned by 
Physicians. 

Madness, phrenzy, and melancltoly,axG confomAtA by Celsus and 
many Writers j others leave out phrenzy, and make madness and 
melancholy but one disease, which “Jason Pratensis especially 
labours, and that they differ only secundum majus or minus, in 
quantity alone, the one being a degree to the other, and both 
proceeding from one cause They differ intenso &' remtsso gradu, 
saith ‘ Gordomus, as the humour is intended or remitted. Of the 
same mind is * Ateiceus, Alexander Tertullianus, Gutanerius, 
Savanarola, Heurnius , and Galen himself writes promiscuously 
of them both by reason of their affinity but most of our neotericks 
do handle them apart, whom I will follow in this treatise Mad- 
ness IS therefore defined to be a vehement dotage, or raving 
without a fever, far more violent than melancholy, full of anger and 
clamour, hornble looks, actions, gestures, troubling the patients 
with far greater vehemency both of body and mind, without all 
fear and sorrow, with such impetuous force & boldness, that 
sometimes three or four men cannot hold them. Differing only 
in this from phrenzy, that it is without a fever, and their memory is 
most part better. It hath the same causes as the other, as choler 

p The mind.] p s=Cauls ] * Plenque medici uno complexu perstnngunt hos 
duos morbos, quod ez eadem causa onantur, quodque magnitudine et modo sol^m 
distent, et alter gradus ad altenim existat Jason Fratena. * Lib. Med. * Pars 
manlsB mlbi vldetiir. 
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adust, and blood incensed, brains inflamed, &c. ^ Fracastorius 
adds, a due ttme, and full age, to this definition, to distinguish it 
ftom children, dr* will have it confirmed impotency, to separate it 
from such as accidentally come and go again, as by taking henbane, 
nightshade, wine, 6r‘c Of this fury there be divers kinds ; ® ecstasy, 
which IS familiar with some persons, as Cardan saith of himself, 
he could be in one when he list; in which the Indian priests 
deliver their oracles, and the witches in Lapland, as Olatis Magnus 
wnteth, 1. 3. cap. 18, ecstasi omnia prcedicere, answer all questions 
in an ecstasy you will ask; what your friends do, where they are, 
how they fare, &c The other species of this fury are enthusiasms, 
revelations, and visions, so often mentioned by Gregory and Bede 
in their works ; obsession or possession of devils, Sibylline 
Prophets, and poetical Fttites, such as come by eating noxious 
herbs, tarantula’s stinging, &c which some reduce to this. The 
most known are these, Lycanthropia, Hydioplwbta, Chorus Sancti 
Viti. 

Lycanthropia, which Avicenna calls Cuenbuth, others Lupinam 
insaniam, or Wolf-madness, when men run howling about graves 
and fields in the night, and will not be persuaded but that they 
are wolves, or some such beasts *Aetius and *Paulus call it a 
kind of Melancholy ; but I should rather refer it to Madness, as 
most do. Some make a doubt of it whether there be any such 
disease. 'Donat, ab Altomari saith, that he saw two of them in 
his time : “ Wierus tells a story of such a one at Padua, 1541, 
that would not believe to the contrary, but that he was a wolf 
lie hath another instance of a Spaniard, who thought himself a 
bear : ’’Forestus confirms as much by many examples ; one 
amongst the rest of which he was an eye-witness, at Alkmaar in 
Holland, a poor hiisb.andman that still hunted about graves, & 
kept in churchyards, of a pale, black, ugly, & fearful look. 
Such belike, or little better, were King Preetud “ daughters, that 
thought themselves kine. And Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel, as 
some interpreters hold, was only troubled with this kind of 

1 Insanus est, qui !ctate debitft, et tempore debito per se, non momentaneam et 
fugacein, ut vini, solani, hyosrvami, sed confirmatam hnbet impotcntiam bene 
operand! circa intellectum lib 2 de intellectione 1 Oi^which read Febx Plater, 
cap 3 de mentis alicnatione. * Lib 6 cap. 11 * Lib 3 cap 16 ‘ Cap 9 

Art med ■ De prsestig. Daeiiionum I. 3 cap 21 ' Observat lib 10, de 

morbis cerebri, cap. 15. * Hippocrates, lib. de msania. [Virg. Eel. vi 48. Or. 

Met. XV 326 1 
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madness. This disease perhaps gave occasion to that bold asser- 
tion of * Pliny, seme men were turned into wolves in his time, and 
from wolves to men again : and to that fable of Pausanias* of a 
man that was ten years a wolf, and afterwards turned to his 
former shape • to *Ovids tale of Lycaon, &^c. He that is desirous 
to hear of this Disease, or more examples, let him read Austin in 
his 1 8th Book De Croitate I>a, cap Mtzaldus, cent. 5 77; 
Sckenkius, lib. 1 Hildesheim, spictl. 2. de Manta , Fotestus,lib 10. 
de morbts cerebn i Olaus Magnus, Vtncentius Bellavtcensis,spu met. 
Itb 31. c. 122 ; Pienus, Bodine, Zutnger, Zetlger, Peucer, IVterus, 
Spranger, &‘e. This malady, saith Avicenna, troubleth men most 
in February, and is now-a-days frequent m Bohemta and Hungary, 
according to * Heumtus. ^hernitzius will have it common in 
Livonia. They he hid most part all day, and go abroad in the 
night, barking, howling, at graves and deserts ; ‘ they have usually 
hollow eyes, scabbed legs and thighs, very dry and pale, “sailh 
Altomarus ; he gives a reason there of all the symptoms, and sets 
down a brief cure of them. 

Hydrophobia is a kind of madness, well known in every village, 
which comes by the biting of a mad dog, or scratching, saith 
’ Aurelianus; touching or smelling alone sometimes, as * Sckenhius 
proves, and is incident to many other creatures as well as men : 
so called because the parties affected cannot endure the sight of 
water, or any liquor, supposing still they see a mad dog in it. 
And which is more wonderful, though they be very dry, (as in this 
malady they are) they will rather die than drink. " Ccelius Aure- 
lianus, an ancient writer, makes a doubt whether this Hydrophobia 
be a passion of the body or the mind. The part affected is the 
brain : the cause, poison that comes from the mad dog, which is 
so hot and dry, that it consumes all the moisture in the body. 
'’‘Hildesheim relates of some that died so mad, and, being cut up, 
had no water, scarce blood, or any moisture left in them. To 
such as are so affected, the fear of water begins at 14 days after 
they are bitten, to some again not till 40 or 60 days after: 
commonly, saiA Heumius, they begin to rave, fly water and 
glasses, to look red, and swell in the face, about 20 days after (if 

1 Ub. B cap. 32 . Homines interdum lupos lien , et contia. [* vi. 8 ; viiL a.] 
• Met. lib I. fai6 — 237 1 * Cap. de Man. • Ulcerata cniia, sitis ipsis adest 

immodica, pallidi, lingua sicca <> Cap 9. art. Hydrophobia, r 3 9. 

' Lib. 7. de Venenis. <> Lib. 3. cap 13. de morbis acutis. w Spied. «, 
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some remedy be not taken in the mean time) to lie awake^ to be 
pensive, sad, to see strange visions, to bark and howl, to fall into 
a swoon, and oftentimes fits of the falling sickness. ’ Some say, 
little things like whelps will be seen in their urine. If any of 
these signs appear, they are past recovery. Many times these 
symptoms will not appear till sbc or seven months after, saith 

* Codronchus ; and sometimes not till 7 or 8 years, as Guianerius , 
12, as Albertus: 6 or 8 months after, as Galen holds. Baldus 
the great lawyer died of it : an Augustine Friar ^ and a woman in 
Delft, that were * Forestud patients, were miserably consumed 
with it. The common cure in the country (for such at least as 
dwell near the sea-sidc) is to duck them over head and ears in 
sea-water; some use charms; every good wife can prescribe 
medicines. But the best cure to be had in such cases, is from 
the most approved Physicians. They that will read of them, may 
consult with Dioscortdes, lib. 6. c. 37, Heurmus, Htldeshetm, 
Capivacctus, Forestus, Sckenkius, and before all others Codronchus, 
an Italian, who hath lately written two exquisite books on this 
subject. 

Chorus Sancti Viti, or S. Vitus' Dance ; the lascivious dance, 
^Paracelsus calls it, because they that are taken \vith it, can do 
nothing but dance till they be dead, or cured. It is so called, for 
that the parties so troubled were wont to go to S. Vitus for help, 
& after they had danced there a while, they were ' certainly freed. 
’Tis strange to hear how long they will dance, & in what manner, 
over stools, forms, tables, even great-bellied women sometimes 
(and yet never hurt their children) will dance so long that they 
can stir neither hand nor foot, but seem to be quite dead. One 
in red clothes they cannot abide. Musick above all things they 
love, &* therefore Magistrates in Germany will hire Musicians to 
play to them, and some lusty sturdy companions to dance with 
them. This disease hath been very common in Germany, as 
appears by those relations of ‘ Sckenkius, and Paracelsus in his 
book of Madness, who brags how many several persons he hath 
cured of it. Felix Platerus, de mentis alienat, cap. 3 reports of a 
woman in Basle whom he saw, that danced a whole month to- 
gether. The Arabians call it a kind of palsy. Bodine, in his 

1 SckenVms,7hb deVenenis. * Lib de Hydrophobia. * Observat lib. 10, ac 

* I.ascivam Choreain To 4. de morbis anienliuni Tract i. * Eventu, ut {dun- 
mum, rero ipsam comprobante. * Lib^ x cap de Mania. 
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5th Soak de Repub. cap. i. speaks of this infirmity ; Monavim in 
his last Epistle to Scoltizius, and in another to Dudithus, where 
you may read more of it. 

The last kind of madness or melancholy, is that demoniacal 
(if I may so call it) obsession or possession of devils, which 
Platerus & others would have to be preternatural: stupend 
things are said of them, their actions, gestures, cotitorUons, 
fasting, prophesying, speaking languages they were never taught, 
&c. Many strange stones are related of them, which because 
some will not allow, (for Deacon and Darrel have written large 
volumes on this subject pro dr* con^ I voluntarily omit. 

^FuschiuSf Institut. hb. 3 iect 1 cap. ti. Fehx Plater. ^Lauren- 
ttus, add to these another fury that proceeds from love, & 
another from study, another divine or religious fury ; but these 
more properly belong to Melancholy , of all which I will speak’ 
apart, intending to write a whole book of them. 

SUBSKC. 5. — Melancholy tn Disposition, improperly so called. 

Equti<omttons. 

/Melancholy, the subject of our present discourse, is either in 
disposition or habit. In disposition, is that transitory Melancholy 
which goes and comes upon every small occasion of sorrow, need, 
sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or perturbation of the mind, 
any manner of care, discontent, or thought, which causeth anguish, 
dulness, heaviness and vexation of spirit, any ways opposite to 
pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, causing frowardness in us, or a 
dislike. In which equivocal and improper sense, we call him 
melancholy, that is dull, sad, sour, lumpish, lil-disposed, solitary, 
any way moved, or displeased. And from these melancholy 
dispositions ' no man living is free, no Stoick, none so wise, none 
so happy, none so patient, so generous, so godly, so divine, that 
can vindicate himself , so well-composed, but more or less, some 
time or other, he feels the smart of it Melancholy in this sense 
is the character of Mortality's^® J/arrr that is born of a woman, is 
of short continuance and full of trouble Zeno, Cato, Soirates him- 
self, whom “jElian so highly commends for a moderate temper, 

1 Cap 3. de mentis ^nlienat. > Cap 4 de mel. * Part 3 < De quo 

homine secuntas?de quo cerium gaudium? Quocunqiie se convertit, in terrenis 
rebus amaritudinem animi mvenict Aug in Psnl viii 5 » Job 14 1 <• Omni 

tempore Socratem eodem vultu videri. sivc domuni rediret, sive domo eeredeietur 
[Var Hist. Lib. ui. i 7.] 
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that nothing could disturb him ; but going out, and coming in, still 
Socrates kept the same serenity of countenance, what misery soever 
befell him, (if we may believe Plato his Disciple) was much tor- 
mented with it. Q. Metellus, in whom ’ Valerius gives instance of 
all happiness, the most fortunate man then living, bom in that 
most flourishing city of Rome, of noble parentage, a proper man of 
person, well qualified, healthful, rich, honourable, a Senator, a 
Consul, happy in his wife, happy tn his children, &‘C,, yet this man 
was not void of Melancholy, he had his share of sorrow. ^ Poly- 
crates Samtus, that flung his ring into the sea, because he would 
participate of discontent with others, and had it miraculously 
restored to him again shortly after by a fish taken as he angled, 
was not free from melancholy dispositions. No man can cure 
himself, the very gods had bitter pangs, & frequent passions, as 
their own ' Poets put upon them. In general, ‘ as the heaven, so 
is our life, sometimes fair, sometimes ov rcast, tempestuous and serene; 
as in a rose, floicers and prickles, in tlu year itself, a temperate 
summer sometimes, a hard winter, a dtmvth, and then again 
pleasant showers . so is our life inter rnixt with joys, hopes, fears, 
sorrows, calumnies. Invuem cedunt dolor dr* voluptasf there is a 
succession of pleasure and pain. 

Medio dc foiitc Icporum 

Surgit aiiian aliquid quod in ipsis flonbus angaU 

Even in the midst of laughing there is sorrow, (as ^ Solomon holds :) 
even in the midst of all our feasting and jollity, as " Austin infers 
in his Com. on the 4rr/ Psalm, there is grief and discontent. Inter 
delicias semper aliquid seevt nos strangulat , for a pint of honey 
thou shall here likely find a gallon of gall, for a dram of pleasure 
a pound of pain, for an inch of mirth an ell of moan , as ivy doth 
an oak, these miseries encompass our life , and ’tis most absurd 

1 Lib 7 cap I Natus in florentissima totius orbis civitate, nob lissimis 
parentibus, corporis vires habuit, el rarissinias animi doles, uxorem conspicunni, 
pudicam, lelices Iiberos, consularc decus, seqdentes Irmmphos, &c 3 i 3 !.lun 

[Polycrates is indeed alluded lo in jblian, but there is no reference there to this 
story of the nng, which is in Herodotus, iii 394a] • Homer, Iliad \e.g., 

V 335 sq XIV. 293 sql ^ Lipsius, cent 3 ep 45 Ut coelum, 51c nos homines 
sumus : illud ex intei vallo nubibus obdumtur et obscurgtur. In rosano flores 
spinis intermixti. Vita similis aeri, udum modo, sudum, tempcsias, seaenitas ‘ 
ita vices renim sunt, piismia gaudiis, et sequaces curse, P Seneca, TAyestes, 596, 
397 j • Lucretius, 1 4 1134. r Prov xiv t3 Extremum gaudii luctus 
occupat. * Natalitia, inquit, celebrantur, nuptise bic sunt , at ibi quid celebiatur, 
quod non dolet, guod non transit? 
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& ridiculous for any mortal man to look for a perpetual tenor of 
toappiness in this life. Nothing sc prosperous & pleasant, but it 
hath 'some bitterness in it, some complaining, some grudging; 
'tis all yXvKmrtKpov, a mixt passion^^d like a Chequer table, 
black & white men ; families, cities, have their falls and wanes, 
now trines, sextiles, then quartiles and oppositions. We are not 
here, as those Angels, celestial powers and bodies, sun and 
moon, to finish our course without all ofience, with such con* 
stancy, to continue for so many ages . but subject to infirmities, 
miseries, interrupt, tossed & tumbled up and down, carried 
about with every small blast, often molested & disquieted upon 
each slender occasion, * uncertain, brittle, & so is all that we 
trust unto. * And he that knows not this, dr* « not armed to endure 
it, is not fit to live in this world (as one condoles our time) : he 
knows not the condition of it, vdiere with a recipocal tie pleasure 
pain are still united, and siuceed one another tn a nng. Exi i 
mundo, get thee gone hence,* if thou canst not brook it ; there is no 
way to avoid it, but to arm thyself with patience, with magnanimity, 
to ‘oppose thyself unto it, to suffer affliction as a good soldier of 
Christ, as ° Paul adviseth, constantly to bear it. But forasmuch 
as so few can embrace this good counsel of his, or use it aright, 
but rather, as so many brute beasts, give a way to their passion, 
voluntarily subject & precipitate themselves into a Labyrinth of 
cares, woes, miseries, & suffer their souls to be overcome by 
them, cannot arm tliemselves with that patience as they ought 
to do, it falleth out oftentimes that these dispositions become 
habits, and many affects contemned (as ''Seneca notes) make a 
disease. Even as one distillation, not yet grown to custom, makes 
a cough, but continual and inveterate causeth a tonsumption of the 

1 Apuleius 4 Floncl. [i8 ^ Nihil (jaicc|uain homini tarn prospenun divinitus 
datum, quill ci adiiiixtuni sit aliquid difficultatis, ut uthim amplissima qiiaque 
lactitdl, subsit quicpiam vel paiia quenmoma, conjugationc qii&dam mcllis et fellis. 
> Caduca nimirum ct fragilia, ct pucribbus consentanca crcpundiis, sunt ista qusB 
vires et opes humanse vocantiir , affluunt subitii, repente dilabuntur , nuUo in loco, 
nulla in persona, st.ibilibus nixa radicibus consistunt , sed inccrtissirao ilatu fortunse, 
quos in sublime extulerunt, improvise rccursu destitutes in profundo miseriorum 
Valle miserabiliter imniergunt Valerius, lib 6 cap. ii. * Huic seculo parum 
aptus es, aut potius omnium nostrorum conditionem ignoras, quibus recipnico 
quodam nexu, &c, Iiorchamis Gallobelgicus, lib 3 ad annum 1598, [* t,t out 

of the world J B Homm omnia studia dirigi debent, ut humanafortiter feramus, 
* a Tim. 11. 3 r Epist 96. litr la Afiectus frequentes contemptique morbum 
faciunt Dcstillatlo una, nec adhoc in morem adaucta, tussim facit * assidiut et 
violenta phthismx 
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Jungj.’ so do these our melaucholy provocations : and, according 
as the humour itself is intended, or remitted in men, as their 
temperature of body, or rational soul, is better able to make 
resistance ; so are they more or less affected. For that which is 
but a flea<biting to one, causeth insufferable torment to another ; 
& which one by his singular moderation and well-composed 
carriage can happily overcome, a second is no whit able to sustain ; 
but upon every small occasion of misconceived abuse, injury, 
grief, disgrace, loss, cross, rumour, &c. (if solitary, or idle) yields 
so far to passion, that his complexion is altered, his digestion 
hindered, his sleep gone, his spirits obscured, and his heart heavy, 
his hypochondries misaffected , wind, crudity, on a sudden over- 
take him, and he himself overcome with Melancholy. As it is 
with a man imprisoned for debt, if once in the gaol, every creditor 
will bring his action against him, and there likely hold him : if 
any discontent seize upon a patient, in an instant all other pertur- 
bations (for — data porta ruutit)^ will set upon him, and, then, 
like a lame dog or broken-winged goose, he droops and pines 
away, and is brought at last to that ill habit or malady of Melan- 
choly Itself.^ So that as the Philosophers make ‘ eight degrees of 
heat and cold, we may make 88 of Melancholy^ as the parts 
affected are diversely seized with it, or have been plunged more 
or less into this infernal gulf, or waded deeper into it. But all 
these melanJtoly fits, howsoever pleasing at first, or displeasing, vio- 
lent & tyrannizing over those whom they seize on for the time ; 
yet these fits I say, or men affected, are but improperly so called, 
because they continue not, but come and go, as by some objects 
they are moved. This Melancholy of which we are to treat, is 
an habit, morbus sonticus, or chrontcus, a cbronick or continute 
disease, a settled humour, as ’ Aureltanus and * others call it, not 
errant, but fixed \ and as it was long increasing, so, now being 
(pleasant or painful) grown to an habit, it wiU hardly be re- 
moved. 

[1 Virg i£n I. S3. Where a door is opened they rush, 1 s Cabdum ad octo : 
fngidiim ad octo Una hirundo non faat sestatem [Prov. said to be from 
Cratinus, quoted by Aristotle, Nicom Etb. i. 7. < lUb. L e, & * EnacMas, 

L 3, sec, I. cap. 7. Hildesheim, toL 13a 
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SECT. I. MEMB. II. 

SuBSEC. 1. — Digression of Anatomy. 

Before I proceed to define the disease of Melancholy^ what it is, 
or to discourse farther of it, I hold it not impertinent to make a 
brief digression of the anatomy of the body and faculties of the 
soul, for the better understanding of that which is to follow; 
because many hard words will often occur, as myrach, kypochon- 
dnes, hemrods, tmagination, reason, humours, spirits, vital, 
natural, animal, nerves, veins, arteries, chylus, pituita , which of 
the vulgar will not so easily be perceived, what they are, how 
sited, and to what end they serve. And, besides, it may i>erad- 
venture give occasion to some men, to examine more accurately, 
search farther into this most excellent subject, and thereupon with 
that Royal ' Projihet to praise God, {for a man is feaifully and 
wonderfully made, and curiously wrought), that have time and 
leisure enough, and are sufficiently informed in all other woildly 
businesses, as to make a good bargain, buy and sell, to keep and 
make choice of a fair hawk, hound, horse, 6f*c. But for such 
matters as concern the knowledge of themselves, they are wholly 
ignorant and careless, they know not what this body and soul aie, 
how combined, of what parts and faculties they consist, or how 
a man differs fiom a dog And what can be more ignommiuMs 
and filthy (as 'Melancthon well inveighs) than for a man not to 
know the structure and composition of his own body, especially since 
the knowledge of it tends so much to the pmeservatton of his health, 
and information of hts manners I To stir them up therefore to 
this study, to pursue those elaborate works of ’ Galen, Bauhtmts, 
Plater, Vesalius, Palopius, Lanrenitus, Rimelmus, iyc., which have 
written copiously in Latin ; or that which some of our industrious 
countrymen have done in our mother tongue, not long since, 
as that translation of 'Columbus, and ’^Microcosmographta, in 13 
books, I have made this brief digression. Also because * Weeker, 
' Melanethon, ^Fernelius, ^Puschtus, and those tedious Tracts de 
Anmh (which have more compendiously handled and written of 

1 Psal cxxxix 14, 15. ‘Dcanima lurpe emmesthoniini ignoraresui corporis 
(at ita dicam} xdificium, prscscrtini cum ad valctudinem et mores hoec cognitio 
plurimum conducat 3 i>e pqjj. 4 History of man. • D. Crooke. • In 
Syntaxi. * De Anuna. » Instil, lib, x. » Pbysiol, 1 , i. 3. 
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this matter) are not at all times ready to be had, to give them 
some small taste or notice of the rest, let this epitome suffice. 

SuBSEc. 2. — Division of the Body, Humours, Spirits. 

Of the parts of the Body, there be many divisions; the most 
approved is that of ^Laurcnitus, out of Hippocrates , which is, into 
parts contained, or containing Contained are either humours or 
ipirits. 

A humour is a liquid or fluent part of the body, comprehended 
in It, for the preservation of it ; and is either innate or bom with 
us, or adventitious and acquisite. The radical or innate is daily 
supplied by nourishment, which some call cambium, and make 
those secondary humours of ros and gluten to maintain it- or 
acquisite, to maintain these four first primary humours, coming 
and proceeding from the first concoction in the liver, by which 
means chylus is excluded Some divide them into profitable and 
excrementilious. But 'Ciato out of Hippocrates will have all four 
to be juice, and not excrements, without which no living creature can 
be sustained ; which four, though they be comprehended in the 
mass of blood, yet they have their several affections, by which they 
are distinguished from one another, and from those adventitious, 
peccant, or ’ diseased humours, as Melancthon calls them 

Blood IS a hot, sweet, temperate, red humour, prepared in the 
meseratek veins, and made of the most temperate parts of the 
chylus in the liver, whose office is to nourish the whole body, to 
give it strength and colour, being dispersed by the veins through 
every part of it. And from it spit its are first begotten in the 
heart, which afterwards by the arteries are communicated to the 
other parts. 

Pituita, or phlegm, is a cold and moist humour, begotten of the 
colder part of the chylus (or white juice coming out of the meat 
digested in the stomack) in the liver, his office is to nouiish and 
moisten the members of the body, which, as the tongue, are moved, 
that they be not over dry 

Choler is hot and dry, bitter, begotten of the hotter parts of the 
chylus, and gathered to the gall . it helps the natural heat and 
senses, and serves to the expelling of excrement* 

1 Anat 1 I c 18, ® In Micro. Succos, sme quibus animal sustentan non 

potest * Morbosos Immores. 
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Melancholy, cold and dry, thick, black, and sour, begotten of 
the more fteculent part of nourishment, and purged from the 
spleen, is a bridle to the other two hot humours, blood and ekoler, 
preserving them m the blood, and nourishing the bones. These 
four humours have some analogy with the four elements, and to 
the four ages in man 

To these humours you may add serum, which is the matter of 
urine, and those excrementitious humours of the third concoction, 
sweat and tears. 

Spirit is a most subtle vapour, which is expressed from the 
blood, and the instrument of the soul, to perform all his actions , a 
common tie or tnedium betwixt the body and the soul, as some 
will have it ; or, as * Paracelsus, a fourth soul of itself. Melane/hon 
holds the fountain of these spirits to be the heart, begotten there, 
and afterwards conveyed to the brain, they take another nature to 
them. Of these spirits there be three kinds, according to the 
three principal parts, brain, heart, Itver, natural, vital, animal. 
The natural are begotten in the liver, and thence dispersed 
through the veins, to perform those natural actions. The mtcU 
spirits are made m the heart of the natural, which by the arteries 
are transported to all the other parts . if these spirits cease, then 
life ceaseth, as in a syncope or swooning. The animal spirits 
formed of the vital, brought up to the brain, and diffused by the 
nerves, to the subordinate members, give sense and motion to 
them 


SuBSEC. 3. — Similar Parts. 

Containing parts, by reason of their more solid substance, are 
either homogeneal or heterogeneal, similar or dissimilar , so Aris- 
totle divides them, lib. 1 . cap. i de Hist. Animal. Laurentius, 
cap. 20. lib. I. Similar, or homogeneal, are such as, if they be 
divided, are still severed into parts of the same nature, as water 
into water. Of these some be spermatical, some fleshy or carnal. 
*Spermatical are such as are immediately begotten of the seed, 
which are bones, gristles, ligaments, membranes, nerves, arteries, veins, 
skins, fibres or strings, fiat 

The bones are* dry and hard, begotten of the thickest of the 
seed, to strengthen and sustain other parts ■ some say there 


r Spintalis anima. 


1 Laiirenttus, cap. 2a hb. i. Anat 
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304, some 307, or 313, in man’s body. They have no nerves in 
them, and are therefore without sense. 

A gristle is a substance softer than bone, and harder than the 
rest, flexible, and serves to maintain the parts of motion. 

Ligaments are they that tie the bones together, and other parts 
to the bones, with their subserving tendons. Memdranest office is 
to cover the rest. 

Nerves, or sinews, are membranes without, and full of marrow 
within ; they proceed from the brain, & carry the animal spirits for 
sense and motion. Of these some be harder, some softer ; the 
softer serve the senses, and there be 7 pair of them. The first be 
the optick nerves, by which we see ; the second move the eyes ; 
the third pair serve for the tongue to taste ; the fourth pair for the 
taste in the palate ; the fifth belong to the ears ; the sixth pair is 
most ample, and runs almost over all the bowels; the seventh 
pair moves the tongue. The harder sinews serve for the motion 
of the inner parts, proceeding from the marrow in the back, of 
whom there be thirty combinations, seven of the neck, twelve of 
the breast, &c. 

Arteries are long and hollow, with a double skin to convey the 
vital spirits ; to discern which the better, they say that Vesaltus 
the Anatomist was wont to cut up men alive ‘ They arise in the 
left side of the heart, & are principally two, from which the rest 
are derived, aorta, and venosa. Aorta is the root of all the other, 
which serve the whole body ; the other goes to the lungs, to fetch 
air to refrigerate the heart. 

Veins are hollow and round like pipes, arising from the liver, 
carrying blood and natural spirits; they feed all the parts. Of 
these there be two chief, vena porta, and vena cava, from which 
the rest are cornvaled. That vena porta is a vein coming from 
the concave of the liver, and receiving those meseraical veins, by 
whom he takes the ekylus from the stomack and guts, and conveys 
it to the liver. The other derives blood from the liver to nounsh 
all the other dispersed members. The branches of that vena 
porta are the meseraical and hmmorrhoids. The branches of the 
cam \portci^ are inward or outward. Inward, seminal or emulgent. 
Outward, in the head, arms, feet, &c. and have several names. 

Fibra are strings, white and solid, dispersed through the whole 


1 la these they observe the beating of the pulse. 
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member, and right, oblique, transverse, all which have their several 
uses Fat is a similar part, moist, without blood, composed of 
the most thick and unctuous matter of the blood The ' skin covers 
the rest, and hath cuttatlam, or a little skin, under it. Fiesh is soft 
and ruddy, composed of the congealing of blood, dr'A 


SuBSEC. 4. — Dissimilar Farts. 

Disstmilar farts are those which we call organical or instrumental, 
and they be inward or outward. The chicfest outward parts are 
situate forward or backward. Fonvard, the crown and foretop 
of the head, skull, face, forehead, temples, chin, eyes, ears, nose, 
&c , neck, breast, chest, upper and lower part of the belly, hypo- 
chondries, navel, groin, flank, &c. Backward, the hinder part of 
the head, back, shoulders, sides, loins, hip bones, os sacrum, but- 
tocks, &c. Or joints, arms, hands, feet, legs, thighs, knees, &c. 
Or common to both, which, because they are obvious and well 
known, I have carelessly repeated, eaque pracipua &• grandtora 
tan t fan quod lehquum, ex hbrts deanimd, qui volet, acapiat. 

Inward orgamcal parts, which cannot be seen, are divers in 
number, and have several names, functions, and divisions; but 
that of ^Laurentius is most notable, into noble or ignoble parts. Of 
the noble there be three principal parts, to w'hich all the rest 
belong, and whom they serve, brain, heart, liver ; according to 
whose site, three regions, on a threefold division, is made of the 
whole body. As first of the head, in which the animal organs are 
contained, and brain itself, which by his nerves give sense and 
motion to the rest, and is (as it were) a Privy Counsellor, and 
Chancellor, to the Heart. The second region is the chest, or 
middle belly, in which the Heart as King keeps his Court, and by 
hts arteries communicates life to the whole body. The third 
region is the lower belly, in which the liver resides as a Legate d 
latere, with the rest of those natural organs, serving for concoction, 
nourishment, expelling of excrements. This lower region is dis- 
tinguished from the upper by the mtdnff, or diaphragma, and is 

subdivided again by 'some into three concavities or regions, 

« 

1 Cujus est pars similans a vi cutifica. ut interiora muniat, Capivac. Anat pag. 
9;2 2 Anat lib 1, c. 19. Celebns est et pcrvulgata partium divisio in pnncipei 

at ignobiles partes. * D. Crooke, out of Galen and others. 
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Upper, middle, and lower , the upper of the hypochondries, in 
whose right side is the liver^ the left the spleen . from which is 
denominated hypochondriacal Melancholy, the second of the 
navel and flanks, divided from the first by the rim ; the last of 
the watercourse, which is again subdivided into three other parts. 
The Arabians make two parts of this region, epigastrium and hypo- 
gastrium ; upper and lower. Epigastrium they call myrach, from 
whence comes myrachialts melancholia, sometimes mentioned of 
them. Of these several regions I will treat in brief apart : and 
first of the third region, in which the natural organs are contained. 

But you that are readers in the mean time, suppose you were now 
brought into some sacred temple, or majestical palace (as '■ Melancthon 
saith) to behold not the matter only, but the singular art, workman- 
ship, and counsel, of this our great Creator. And 'tis a pleasant and 
profitable speculation, if it be considered aright. The parts of this 
region, which present themselves to your consideration and view, 
are such as serve to nutrition or generation. Those of nutrition 
serve to the first or second concoction • as the oesophagus or gullet, 
which brings meat and drink into the stomach. The venti tele or 
stomack, which is seated in the midst of that part of the belly 
beneath the midriff, the kitchen (as it were) of the first concoction, 
and which turns our meat into chylus. It hath two mouths, one 
above, another beneath. The upper is sometimes taken for the 
stomack itself ; the lower and nether door (as Weeker calls it) is 
named pylorus. This stomack is sustained by a large kell or caul, 
called omentum , which some will have the same with peritoneum, 
or rim of the belly From the stomack to the very fundament are 
produced the guts, or tniesiina, which serve a little to alter and 
distribute the chylus, and convey away the excrements. They 
are divided into small and great, by reason of their site and 
substance, slender or thicker • the slender is duodenum, or whole 
gut, which IS next to the stomack, some twelve inches long 
(saith ’‘Eusehtus); jejunum, or empty gut, continuate to the other, 
which hath many meseraick veins annexed to it, which take part of 
the chylus to the liver from it ; ilton the third, which consists of 
many crinkles, which serves with the rest to receive, keep, and 
distribute the chylus from the stomack. The tlyck guts are three, 
the blind gut, colon, and right pit The blind is a thick and short 

> Vos vero veluti in templuni ac sacrariuni quoddam vos duci putetis, &c, Suavii 
et utilis eognitio. * I.ib i. cap is, Sect. 5, 
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gut, tiavuig one mouth, in which the Hion and colon meet : it 
receives the excrements, and conveys them to the colon. This 
colon hath many windings, that the excrements pass not away too 
fast* the right gut is straight, and conveys the excrements to the 
fundament, whose lower part is bound up with certain muscles 
called sphincters, that the excrements may be the better contained, 
until such time a man be willing to go to the stool. In the midst 
of these guts is situated the mesentenum or midriff, composed of 
many veins, arteries, & much fat, serving chiefly to sustain the 
guts. All these parts serve the first concoction. To the second, 
which IS busied either in refining the good nounshment or expeU 
ling the bad, is chiefly belonging the liver, like in colour to con- 
gealed blood, the shop ol blood, situate in the right hypochondry, 
in figure like to an half-moon, generosum mtmbtvm Melancthon 
Styles It, a generous part , it serves to turn the chylus to blood, 
for the nourishment of the body. The excrements of it are either 
choltrkk or watery, which the other subordinate parts convey. The 
gall, placed in the concave of the liver, extracts choler to it : the 
spleen, melancholy, which is situate on the left side, over against 
the liver, a spongy matter, that draws this black choler to it by a 
secret virtue, and feeds upon it, conveying the rest to the bottom 
of the stomack, to stir up appetite, or else to the guts as an 
excrement. That watery matter the two kidneys expurgate by 
those emulgent veins and ureters. 'I’he emulgent draw this super- 
fluous moisture fiom the blood ; the two ureters convey it to the 
bladdet , which, by reason of his site in the lower belly, is apt to 
receive it, having two parts, neck and bottom : the bottom holds 
the water, the neck is constringed with a muscle, which, as a porter, 
keeps the water from running out against our will. 

Members of generation are common to both sexes, or peculiar 
to one ; wliich, because they are impertinent to my purpose, I do 
voluntarily omit. 

Next in order is the middle region, or chest, which com- 
prehends the vital faculties & parts: which (as I have said) is 
sci^rated from the lower belly by the diaphragma or mitiriff, 
which is a skin consisting of many nerves, membranes; and 
amongst other uses it hath, is the instrument of laughing There 
is also a certain thin membrane, full of sinews, which coveieth the 
whole chest within, and is called pleura, the seat of the disease 
eaWtA pleurisy, when it is inflamed. Some add a third skin, which 
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is termed mediastimts, which divides the chest into two parts, 
right and left. Of this region the principal part is the Heart, 
which is the seat and fountain of life, of heat, of spirits, of pulse, 
and respiration j the Sun of our body, the King and sole com- 
mander of it: the seat and organ of all passions and affections; 
{printum vivetts, ultimum martens; it lives first, and dies last, in all 
creatures); of a pyramidical form, and not much unlike to a 
pine-appIe; a part worthy of 'admiration, that can yield such 
\ariety of affections, by whose motion it is dilated or contracted, 
to stir and command the humours in the body: as in sorrow, 
melancholy ; in anger, choler , in joy, to send the blood outwardly; 
in sorrow, to call it in; moving the humours, as horses do a chariot. 
This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may be divided 
into two creeks nghi and left The right is like the Moon increas- 
ing, bigger than the other part, and receives blood from vena cava, 
distributing some of it to the lungs to nourish them, the rest to 
the left side, to engender spirits. The left creek hath the form of a 
cone, & is the seat of life, which, as a torch doth oil, draws blood 
unto it, begetting of it spirits and fire , and, as fire in a torch, so 
are spirits in the blood, & by that great artery called aorta it sends 
vital spirits over the body, and takes air from the lungs by that 
artery which is called venosa; so that both creeks have their 
vessels; the right two veins, the left two artenes, besides those 
two common anfractuous ears, which serve them both, the one to 
hold blood, the other air, for several uses The lungs is a thin 
spongy part, like an ox-hoof, (saith ^Ferne/ius), the Town-Clerk, or 
Cryer (■'one terms it), the instrument of voice, as an Orator to a 
King; annexed to the heart, to express his thoughts by voice. 
That it IS the instrument of voice is manifest, in that no creature 
can speak or uttei any voice, which wanteth these lights. It is 
besides the instrument of respiration, or breathing ; & its office is 
to cool the heart, by sending air unto it by the oenosal artery, 
which Yein comes to the lungs by that aspera artena, which 
consists of many gristles, membranes, nerves, taking in air at the 
nose and mouth, and by it likewise exhales the fumes of the heatt. 

In the upper region serving the animal faculties, the chief organ 

r Hoec res est pra;cipu6 digna admiratione, qaod tantd affectuum varietate oetur 
eor, quod omnes res tnstes ct Ixtae statim cord.i fenunt et movent « Physio. 1. 1 . 
c. 8. *111 orator ngi • sic pulrao vocis uistrumentum annectitur om^, 

Melancib. 
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is the drain, which is a soft, marrowish, & white substance, 
engendered of the purest part of seed and spirits, included by 
many skins, and seated within the skull or brain-pan, and it is the 
most noble organ under heaven, the dwelling-house and seat of 
the soul, the habitation of wisdom, memory, judgement, reason, 
and in which man is most like unto God . and therefore nature 
hath covered it with a skull of hard bone, and two skins or mem- 
branes, whereof the one is called dura mater, or mentnx, the 
other pta mater. The dura mater is next to the skull, above the 
other, which includes and protects the brain. When this is taken 
away, the pia mater is to be seen, a thin membrane, the next and 
immediate cover of the brain, and not covering only, but entering 
into it The brain itself is divided into two parts, the fort and 
and hinder part , the fote part is much bigger than the other, 
which IS called the little brain in respect of it. This fore part 
hath many concavities distinguished by certain ventricles, which 
are the receptacles of the spirits, brought hither by the arteries 
from the heart, and are there refined to a more heavenly nature, to 
perform the actions of the soul. Of these ventricles there be three, 
right, left, & middle. The right and left answer to their site, and 
beget animal spirits ; if they be any way hurt, sense and motion 
ceaseth. These ventricles, moreover, are held to be the seat of 
the common sense The middle ventncle is a common concourse 
and cavity of them both, and hath two passages, the one to receive 
pituita, and the other extends itself to the fourth creek ; in this 
they place imagination and cogitation, and so the three ventricles 
of the fore part of the brain are used. The fourth creek behind 
the head is common to the cerebel or little brain, and marrow of 
the backbone, the last, and most solid of all the rest, which receives 
the animal spirits from the other ventricles, and conveys them to 
the marrow in the back, and is the place where they say the memoiy 
is seated. 

SuBSEC 5. — Of the Soul and her Faculties. * 

/accordino to* Aristotle, the soul is defined to be irreXd^e.a, 
perfectio dr* actus primus corporis organia, vitam habentis in potentia. 
the perfection orjirst act of an orgamcal body, having power of 
life, which most * ^ilosBphers approver" But many doubts arise 
about the essence, subject, seat, distinction, and subordinate faculties 

^ De amm. ex. * Scalig exerc, 307, Tolet. m lib de amma. cap. x. fte. 
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of it. For the essence and particular knowledge, of all other things 
It is most hard (be it of man or beast) to discern, as ' Aristotle 
himself, *Tully, *Picus Mirandula, * Tolet, and other Neoterick 
Philosophers confess. ' We can understand all things by her, but 
what she is we ca nnot abbr ehend. Some therefore make one soul, 
ifividedTnto lliree principal faculties ■ others, three distinct souls. 
(which question of late hath been much controverted by Ptcolo- 
mtneus, and Zabarel) ■ ^Paracelsus will have four souls, adding to 
the three granted faculties a spiritual soul: which opinion of his 
CampaneUa, in his book De' Sensu Perum, much labours to 
demonstrate and prove, because carcasses bleed at the sight oi the 
murderer ; with many such arguments , and " some again one 
soul of all creatures whatsoever, differing only in organs ; and that 
beasts have reason as well as men, though, for some defect of 
organs, not in such measure. Others make a doubt whether it be 
all in all, and all in every part •, which is amply discussed m Zabarel 
amongst the rest. The * common division of the soul is into three 
principal faculties, vegetal, sensitive, an d rqtwn(lU whic l^ m ake three 
distinct kind of1t?lHg"£reatures . vegetal plan ts, s ensible. leasts, 
rational men How these three principal faculties are distinguished 
limd connected, hmnano tngento tnaccessum videtur, is beyond human 
capacity, as'° Taurellus, Philip, Flavius, and others, suppose. The 
inferior may be alone, but the supenor cannot subsist without the 
other , so sensible includes vegetal, rational both , which are con- 
tained In il“ l^J^'ArUMlf') ut trigohiisTn tetfagono, as a triangle in 
a miadranglel] 

iv^etal, fhe first of the three distinct faculties, is defined to be 
crsuo^stantial act of an organical body, by which it is nourished, aug- 
mented, and begets another like unto itself , in which definition, 
three several operations are specified, altrix, auctrix, procreatrix' 
The first is nutrition, whose object is nounshment, meat, drink, 
and the like ; his organ the liver in sensible creatures, in plants 
the root or sap. His office is to turn the nutriment into the sub- 


1 De anima, cap. i. > Tuscul qusst > Lib 6 Doct Val Gcntil c 13. pag 
iai6 * Anstot ■ Anima quacque intelligirous, et tamen quae &it ipsa inteUigere 
non valemus * Spintualem animamaretiquis distinctam t^etur, etiam in cadavere 
inhaerentem post mortem mr aliquot menses r ^ cap s Ccelras, Iib a 
c. 31 Plutarch in Gryllo Lips Cen 1 ep 50 Jossius de Risu et Fletu, Averroes, 
CampaneUa, &c > Philip de Anima ca. i. Coelius, 20 antiq cap 3 Plutarch, de 

E lacit Philos De vit et mort part a c, 3 prop i de vit. et mort 2 c. aa. 

Nutntio est alimenti tiansmutatlo, viro naturalis Seal, exerc. 101. sec. 17. 
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Stance of the body nourished, which he performs by natural heat 
This nutritive operation hath four othu subordii>»te functions, or 
powers belonjjing to it, attractwn^ retention digestion, expulsion . 
'Attraction is a ministering faculty, which, as a loadstone doth iron, 
draws meat u.to the stomach, or as a lamp doth oil; and this 
attractive power is very necessary in plants, which suck up moisture 
by the root, as another mouth, into the sap, as a like stomach. 
Retention keeps it, being attracted unto the stomach, until such 
time it be concocted ; for if it should pass away straight, the body 
could not be nourished. Digestion is performed by natural heal ; 
for as the flame of a torch consumes oil, wax, tallow, so doth it 
alter and digest the nutrilue matter. Indigestion is opposite unto 
It, for want of natural heat. Of this digestion there be three 
differences, maturation, ehxation, assation. Maturation is especially 
observed in the fruits of trees : which are then said to be ripe, 
when the seeds are fit to be sown again. Crud.ty is opposed to 
It, which gluttons, epicures, and idle persons are most subject 
unto, that use no exercise to stir up natural heat, or else choke it, 
as too much wood puts out a fire Ehxation is the seething of 
meat in the stomack by the said natural heat, as meat is boiled in 
a pot j to which corruption or putrefaction is opposite Assation 
IS a concoction of the inward moisture by heat , his opposite is 
semiustulation. Besides these three several ojierations of digestion, 
there is a fourfold order of concoction : mastication, or chewing in 
the mouth , chyhfication of this so chewed meat in the stomack ; 
the third is in the hver, to turn this chylus into blood, called 
sanguification ; the last is assimulation, which is in every part. 
Expulsion is a power of nutrition, by which it expels all superfluous 
excrements, and reliques of meat and drink, by the guts, bladder, 
pores , ^ by purging, vomiting, spitting, sweating, urine, hairs, 
niul^ 6*^.' 

thS nutritive faculty serves to nourish the body, so doth the 
augmenting faculty (the second operation or power of the vegetal 
faculty) to the mcreasing of it in quantity, according to all dimen> 
sions, long, broadTThick.’Sfid'tbTn^e it grow till it come to his 
due proportion and perfect shape . which hath his period of 
augmentation, as of consumption ; and that most certain, as the 
Poet observes : 


t See more of Attraction lu Seal. exer. 343. 
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Stat sua cuique dies, breve et ineparabile tempuS 
Omnibus est vit*.> 

A term of life is set to every man, 

Which IS but short, and pass it no one can. 

The last of these vegetal faculties is generation^ which begets 
another by means of seed like unto itself, to the per[)etual pre- 
servation of the species. To this faculty they ascribe three 
subordinate operations : the first to turn nourishment into seed, 
tei'J 

t Ne cessary concomitants or affections of this vegetal faculty are 
lite^ and his privation, death. To the preservation of life the 
natural heat is most requisite, though siccity and humidity, and 
those first qualities, be not excluded. This heat is likewise in 
plants, as appears by their increasing, fructifying, i^r., though not 
so easily perceived. In all bodies it must have radical ’ moisture 
to preserve it, that it be not consumed , to which preservation our 
clime, country, temperature, and the good or bad use of those 
SIX non-natural things, avail much. For as this natural heat and 
moisture decays, so doth our life itself, and if not prevented 
before by some violent accident, or interrupted through our own 
default, is in the end dried up by old age, and extinguished by 
death for want of matter, as a lamp for defect of oil to maintafn it \ 


Subsect. 6. — Of the sensible Soul. 

Next in order is the sensible faculty, which is as far beyond the 
other in dignity, as a beast is preferred to a plant, having those 
vegetal powers included in it. _’Tis defined an act of an organiccu 
T^y, bvw Tltc Ii^tri ive s lia ifl seua^ nppehte^ judgement, b reath, and 
motion. His object in general is a sensible or passible quality, 
'because the sense is affected with it. The general organ is the 
brain, from which principally the sensible operations are denved. 
This sensible soul is divided into two parts, f’pprrhnuttng nr ffifrnmg. 
By the apprehensive power we perceive the species of sensible 
things, present or absent, and retain them as wax doth the print 
of a seal. By the moving the body is outwardly earned from one 
place to another, or inwardly moved by spirits & pulse. The 
apprehensive faculty is subdivided into two parts, inward or out- 
ward; outward, as the five senses, of touching, hearing, soti^. 


[> Vii^, iGn. X. 467, 8.] 


* consMtit in Golido et httmlda. 
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smelling, tasting, to which you may add Scaltger’s sixth sense of 
iUillaiim, if you please; or that of speech, which is the sixth 
external sense according to Luilius ; inward are three, common 
sense, phantasy, memory. Those five outward senses have their 
object in outward things only, and such as are present, as the eye 
sees no colour except it be at hand, the eat [no] sound Three 
of these senses are of commodity, hearing, sight, and smell two 
of necessity, touch and taste, without which we cannot live. 
Besides the senstitve power is active or passive; active in sight, 
the eye sees the colour ; passive when it is hurt by his object, as 
the eye by the sun-beams, according to that Axiom, visthtle 
forte destruit sensum , ‘ or if the object be not posing, as a bad 
soupd to the ear, a stinking smell to the nose, feTj 
4 Of these five senses, sight is held to be most precious, and the 
best; and that by reason of his object ; it sees the whole body at once ; 
by it we learn and discern all things, a sense most excellent for use. 
To the sight three things are required, the object, the organ, and the 
medium. The object in general is visible, or that which is to be 
seen, as colours, and all shining bodies The medium is the 
illumination of the air, which comes from ‘light, commonly called 
dtaphanum , for in dark we cannot see. The organ is the eye, 
and chiefly the apple of it, which by those ojitick nerves, con- 
cumng both m one, conveys the sight to the common sense. 
Betwixt the organ and object a true distance is required, that it 
be not too near, or too far olf. Many excellent questions apper- 
tain to this sense, discussed by Philosophers: as whether this 
sight be caused intra mittendo,vel extra mittendo, 6r‘c by receiving 
in the visible species, or sending of them out, which ^ Plato, 
'Plutarch, ’ Afacrobius, * Lcutantius, and others dispute. And 
besides it is the subject of the perspectives, of which Alhazen the 
Arabian, Vitellio, Roger Bacon, Baptista Porta, Guidus Ubaldus, 
Aqjalonius, 6rc., have written whole volum^ 

\Hearing, a most excellent outward sensefby which we learn and 
geTknowledge His object is sound, or that which is heard ; the 
medium, air, [the] organ the ear To the sound, which is a 
collision of the air, three things are required , a body to strike, 
as the hand of a musician , the body strucken, which must be 

P Too bright an object destroys the organ ] * Lumen est actus pmpicui. 
Lumen k luce provenit, lux est in cospore lucido. * In Pfatedone. ** De ptact. 
Phlloa. 4. • Saturn. 7. c. 14. * Lae. cap. 8. de oplf. Lei, 1. 
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solid and able to resist, as a bell, lute-string, not wool, or sponge , 
the medtum, the air, which is inward, or outward, the outward, 
being struck or collided by a solid body, still strikes the next air ; 
until it come to that inward natural air, which, as an exquisite organ, 
is contained m a little skin formed like a drum-head, and struck 
upon by certain small instruments like drum-sticks, conveys the 
sound, by a pair of nerves appropriated to that use, to the common 
sense, as to a judge of sounds There is great vanety and much 
delight in them ; fqr the knowledge of which consult with Boethius, 
amLother Musicians,' 

Smelling is an omward sense, which apprehends hy the nostrils 
diZwtng ta air. and of all the rest it is the we^est sense in men ; 
the organ in the nose, or two small hoUow pieces of Besh a little 
above it : the medtum the air to men, as water to fish the object, 
smell, arising from a mixed body resolved, which whether it be a 
quality, fume, vapour, or exhalation, 1 will not now dispute, or of 
their differences, and how they are caused This sense is an 
organ of health, as sight and hearing, saith '^A. Gelltus, are of disci- 
pline; and that by avoiding bad smells, as by choosing good, 
which do as much alter and affect the body many times as diet 
it^e^ 

I Taste, a necessary sense, which perceives all savours by thi 
tmgue and palate, and that by means of a thin spittle, or watery 
juice Tiisorgan is the tongvewith his tasting nerves, the medtum, 
a watery juice ; the object, taste or savour, which is a quality in 
the juice, arising from the mixture of things tasted Some make 
eight species or kinds of savour, bitter, sweet, sharp, salt, b’c., all 
which sick men (as in an ague) cannot discern, by reason of their 
organs misaffected 

Touch, the last of the senses, and most ignoble, yet of as great 
necessity as the others, and of as much'^^easufe.' This sense is 
exquisite in men, and by his nerves dispersed all over the body, 
perceives any tactile quality. His organ the nerves; his object 
those first qualities, hot, dry, moist, cold ; and those that follow 
them, hard, soft, thick, thin, &c. Many delightsome questions 
are moved by Philosophers about these five senses, their organs^ 
objects, mediums, which for brevity I omit. 


> Lib 19. cap. 3. 
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Subsect. 7. — Of the Inward Senses. 

Imer s^es are three in number, so called, because they be within 
fne brain-pan, as common sense, phantasy, memory. Their objects 
are not only things present, but they perceive the sensible species 
of things to come, past, absent, such as were before in the sense. 
This common sense is the judge or moderator of the rest, by whom 
we discern all differences of objects; for by mine eye I do not 
know that 1 see, or by mine ear that 1 hear, but by my common 
who judgeth of sounds and colours : they are but the oigans 
to bring the species to be censured ; so that all their objects are 
his, and all their offices are his. The fore-part of the brain is his 
organ or seat. 

Phantasy, or imagination, which some call estimative, or cogita- 
tive, (confirmed, saith ^ Femehus, by frequent meditation) is an 
inner sense which doth more fully examine the species perceived 
by common sense, of things present or absent, and keeps them 
longer, recalling them to mind again, or making new of his own. 
In time of sleep this faculty is free, and many times conceives 
strange, stupend, absurd shapes, as in sick men we commonly 
observe. His organ is the middle cell of the brain ; his objects all 
the speaes communicated to him by the common sense, by com- 
parison of which he feigns infinite others unto himself. In melan- 
choly men this faculty is most powerful and strong, and often 
hurts, producing many monstrous and prodigious things, especially 
if it be stirred up by some terrible object, presented to it from 
common seme or memory. In Poets and Painters imagination 
forcibly works, as appears by their several fictions, anticks, images: 
as Ovid’s House of Sleep,* Psychds Palace in Apuleius' &c. In 
men it is subject and governed by reason, or at least should be ; 
but in brutes it hath no superior, and is ratio brutorum, all the 
reason they have. 

Memory lays up all the species which the senses have brought in, 
and records them as a good register, that they may be forth-coming 
when they are called for by phantasy and reason. His object is the 
same with phantasy, his seat and organ the back part of the brain. 

The affections of these senses are sleep and waking, common to 
all sensible creatures. Sleep is a rest or binding of the outward 

^ Phys. L 5. a a [> Ovid, Metam. zi. 59a sq.] p Met. Book T. uutio.] 
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senses^ and of the amtnon sense, for the preservation of body and 
soul, (as * Sealtger defines it), for when the common sense resteth, 
the outward senses rest also. The phantasy alone is free, and bis 
commander, reason : as appears by those imaginary drean^ which 
are of divers kinds, natural, divine, demoniacal, S^e. which vary 
according ta humours, diet, actions, objects, &c., of vld\<Ax,Artemi- 
dorus. Cardan, and Sambucus, with their several interpretators, 
have wntten great volumes. This ligation of senses proceeds 
from an inhibition of spirits, the way being stopped by which they 
should come ; this stopping is caused of vapours arising out of the 
stomack, filling the nerves, by which the spirits should be con- 
veyed. When these vapours are spent, the passage is open, and 
the spirits perform their accustomed duties ; so that waMng is the 
action and motion of the senses, which the spirits dispersed ever all 
parts eause^ 


SuBSEC. 8, — Of the Moving Faculty, 

^is moving faculty is the other power of the sensitive soul, which 
rauseth all ihose inward and ouhoard animal motions in the body. It 
is divided into two faculties, the power of appetite, and of moving 
from place to place. This is threefold, so some will have it; 

natural, as it signifies any such inclination, as of a stone to fall down- 
ward, and such actions as retention, expulsion, which depend not 01 
sense, but are vegetal, as the appetite of a meat and drink, hunger 
and thirst. Sensitive is common to men and brutes. Voluntary, 
the third, or intellective, which commands the other two in men, 
and IS a curb unto them, or at least should be, but for the most 
part is captivated and over-ruled by them ; and men are led like 
beasts by sense, giving reins to their concupiscence and several 
lusts. For by this appetite the soul is led or inclined to follow 
that good which the senses shall approve, or avoid that which 
they hold evil. His object being good or evil, the one he em- 
braceth, the other he rejecteth: according to that Aphorism, 
omnia appetunt bonum* all things seek their own good, or at least 
seeming good. This power is inseparable from sense ; for where 
sense is, there is likewise pleasure and pain. His organ is the 
same with the common sense, and is divide(> into two powers, or 

P Aristot. Nicom. Eth. i. I.J 


r Ezerdt aSa 
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inclinations, amcuptsable or irascible: or (as 'one translates it) 
coveting, anger invading, or impugning. Concupiscible covets 
always pleasant and delightsome things, and abhors that which is 
distasteful, harsh, and unpleasant. Irascible, ^ quasi aversans per 
iram odium, as avoiding it with anger and indignation. All 
afifections and perturbations arise out of these two fountains, which 
although the Stoicks make light of, we hold natural, and not to be 
resisted. The good affections are caused by some object of the 
same nature ; and, if present, they procure joy, which dilates the 
heart, & preserves the body , if absent, they cause hope, love, 
desire, and concupiscence. The bad are simple or mixed; simple 
for some bad object present, as sorrow, which contracts the heart, 
macerates the soul, subverts the good estate of the body, hinder- 
ing all the operations of it, causing melancholy, and many times 
death itself: or future, as fear. Out of these two arise those 
mixed affections and passions of anger, which is a desire of revenge ; 
hatred, which is inveterate anger , zeal, which is offended with him 
who hurts that he loves ; and ercgaiptKada,* a comjxmnd affec- 
tion of joy and hate, when we rejoice at other men’s mischief, and 
are grieved at their prospentjn pride, self-love, emulation, envy, 
shuQc, &c , of which elsewhere* 

living from place to place TTa faculty necessarily following the 
other For in vain were it otherwise to desire and to abhor, if we 
had not likewise power to prosecute or eschew, by moving the 
body from place to place: by this faculty therefore we locally 
move the body, or any part of h, and go from one place to 
another To the better performance of which, three things are 
requisite: that which moves; by what it moves; that which is 
moved. That which moves is either the efficient cause, or end. 
The end is the object, which is desired or eschewed, as m a dog 
to catch a hare, &c. The efficient cause m man is reason, or his 
subordinate phantasy, which apprehends good or bad objects : 
in brutes, imagination alone, whi^ moves the appetite, the appetite 
this faculty, which, by an admirable league of nature, and by 
mediation of the spirit commands the organ by which it moves : 
and that consists of nerves, muscles, cords, dispersed through the 
whole body, contracted and relaxed as the spirits will, which move 

u 

‘ T. W. Jesuit, in his Passions of* the Mind. * Velcuria [* See Anstotle. 

Nic Eth. II. 6. i8 ; 7. 14, 15 ] 
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the muscles, or ^ nerves in the midst of them, and draw the cord, 
and so per ansequens the joint, to the place intended. That 
which is moved is the body or some member apt to move. The 
Motion of the body is diverse, as going, running, leaping, dancing, 
sitting, & such like, referred to the predicament of situs. Worms 
creep, birds fly, fishes swim ; and so of parts, the chief of which is 
respiration or breathing, and is thus performed The outward air 
IS drawn in by the vocal artery, and sent by mediation of the 
midriff to the lungs, which, dilating themselves as a pair of 
bellows, reciprocally fetch it m, and send it out to the heart to 
cool It: and from thence, now being hot, convey it again, still 
taking in fresh, i^uch a like motion is that of the pulse, of which, 
because many have written whole books, I will say nothing/ 

SuBSEC. 9. — Of the Rational Soul. 

IN the precedent subsections I have anatomized those inferior 
feeulties of the soul; the rational remaineth, a pleasant, but a 
doubtful subject (as * one terms it), and with the like brevity to be 
discussed. Many erroneous opinions are about the essence & 
original of it; whether it be fire, as Zeno held, harmony, as 
Anstoxenus , number, as Xenocrates, whether it be organical, or 
inorganical ; seated in the brain, heart or blood , mortal or im- 
mortal; how It comes into the body. Some hold that it is ex 
traduce, as Pktl r. de An i/nd, Tertullta//, Lacfantius, de optfic. 
Dei, cap. 19 ; Hugo, lib de Spiritu Am mb, Vxncenttus jftellavic. 
spec, natural, lib 23 cap. 2 1 1 ; Hippocrates, Avicenna, and 

many ’ late writers, that one man begets another, body & soul : 
or as a candle from a candle, to be produced from the seed: 
otherwise, say they, a man begets but half a man, and is worse 
than a beast, that begets both matter and form ; and besides, the 
three faculties of the soul must be together infused, which is most 
absurd, as they hold, because in beasts they are begot, the two 
mfenor 1 mean, and may not be well separated in men. ^Galen 
supposeth the soul crasin esse, to be the temperature itself; 
Trismegistus, Musaus, Orpheus, Homer, Pindar, Pkerecydes Syrius* 

* Nem k spiritu moventur, spintus ab omima, MeLmct * > Veleurio. Joeundam 
et anceps subjectum • Goclenius in "ecx-c/. pag. soa Bright in Phys. Scrib 1 . i 
David Crusius, Mrlancthon, Hippius Hfinius, Leviniis I.<>nmius, Itc. * Lib, an 
mores seijuaiUur, &c. Cic. 1 use Book 1. cap. xvi. g 38. J 
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Epictetus, with the Chaldees and Egyptians, affirmed the soul to 
be immortal, as did those British^ Drutds of old. The 'Fytha~ 
gortans defend Metempsychosis and Palingenesia, that souls go from 
one body to another, epoth prius Lethes undh^ as men into wolves, 
bears, dogs, hogs, as they were inclined in their lives, or partid* 
pated in condiuons ; 

■ * " inque fennas 

Possumus ire doiiius, pecudumque in corpora condL” 

'Lucian's Cock was first Euphorbus, a Captain ; 

Ipse ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore bdll 
Pantboides Luphorbus eram," * 

a horse, a man, a sponge. 'Juhan the Apostate thought Alex^ 
ander^s soul was descended into his body ■ Plato in his Timcats, 
and in his Phado (for ought I can perceive) differs not much from 
this opinion, that it was from God at first, and knew all, but being 
inclosed in the body, it forgets, and learns anew, which he calls 
remmscentia, or recalling, and that it was put into the body for a 
punishment, and thence it goes into a beast’s, or man’s, as appears 
by his pleasant fiction de sortittone animarum, lib. lo. de rep* and 
after ' 10,000 years is to return into the former body again, 

1® “ post varios annos, per millc figuras, 

Ruisus od humans fertur pnmordia vits.” 

Others deny the immortality of it, which Pomponatius of Padttd 
decided out of Aristotle not long since, Plinius Avunculus cap. 7. 
lib. 2 ; &• lib. 7. cap. 55, Seneca, lib. 7, epist. ad Luciltum, epist. 55; 
Duaearchus, in Tull. liisc. Epicurus, Aratus, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Lucretius, lib. i. 

■' (^stere& gigni panter cum corpore, et uni 
Crescere sentimus, panterque senescere mcntem); " U 

Averroes, and I know not how many Neotericks, '* 7 his question of 
the immortality of the soul is diversely and wonderfully impugned 

1 Cssar. & Com. [cap. 14.J ■ Read iEneas Gazeus dial of the immortality 

oftheSouL [* After liaving first drunk the water of Lethe.] ® Ovid. Met. iq. 
[457, 8. We may take up our abode in wild beasts, or be transferred to the breasts 
of cattle,] • In Gallo [§§ 13, 17 ] [• Ovid. Met. xv 160, 161 ] r Nicephorus, 
Hist. lib. to. cap. 3^: 1 * P. 614 B. ad fin 1 • Phs^. [p. 73 B , 92 D ] 
1® Clandian, [In Rufmum,] lib, 11 [491 sq ] u [Lucret, in 44^. 446 Besides, we 
observe that the mind is bom with the body, grows with it, and becomes old with 
it] 1® Hsc qusstio multos per annos van6 ac mirabiliter impugnata, &c. 
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^nd disputed, especially amosig the Italians rflate, saith Jah. Colerus, 
lib. de immort. anintce, cap, i. The Popes themselves have doubted 
of it, Leo Decimus, that Epicurean Pope, as ^ some record of him, 
caused this question to be discussed pro and con before him, and 
concluded at last, as a profane and atheistical moderator, with that 
verse of Cornelius Qfillus, 

Et icdit m nihilum quod ftut ante nihiL 

It began of nothing, and in nothing it ends. Zeno and his Stoicks, 
as * Austin quotes him, supposed the soul so long to continue, till 
the body was fully putrefied, and resolved into materia prima • 
but after that in fumos enaneseere, to be extinguished and vanish ; 
and in the mean time, whilst the body was consuming, it wandered 
all abroad, dr* I longinguo multa annunctare, and (as that Claeo- 
menian Hermotimus averred) saw pretty visions, and suffered I 
know not what. 

* Errant ezsangnies sine eorpore et ossibus umbrae 

Others grant the immortality thereof, but they make many fabii* 
lous fictions in the mean time of it, after the departure from the 
body, like Platds Elystan Fields, and that 21urk^ Paradise. The 
souls of good men they deified, the bad (saith * Austin) became 
devils, as they supposed ; with many such absurd tenents, which he 
hath confuted. Hterome, Austin, and other Fathers of the Church, 
hold that the soul is immortal, created of nothing, and so infused 
into the child or embryo in his mother’s womb six months after the 
* conception ; not as those of brutes, which are ex traduce, and 
dying with them vanish into nothing. To whose divine treatises, 
and to the Scriptures themselves, I rejourn* all such Atheistical 
spirits, as Tully did Atticus, doubting of this point, to Plaids 
Pheedo. Or, if they desire Philosophical proofs and demonstra* 
dons, I refer them to Ntphus, Nu. Faventinui tracts of this sub' 
ject : to Fran, and John Picus in digress, sup. 3. de AnitnA, Tholo- 
sanus, Eugubinus, to Soto, Canos, Thomas, Peresius, Dandinus, 
Colerus, to that elaborate tract in Zanchius, to Tolefs 60 reasons, 
and Lessiud aa arguments, to prove the immortality of the soul. 

* Coleras, ibid. * De eccles. dog. cap. 16. ■ Ovid. 4. Met. [443. "The 

bloodless shades sans bones or body wander * Bonorum lares, matorum 

verb larvas et lemures. [De Civitate tlei. Lib ix cap xi.] * Some say at three 
days, some six weeks, others otherwise, 1= Kefer.J 
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Campatulla, Itb. de sensu rerum, is large in the same discourse, 
Albertinus the Schoolman, Jacob. Nactanius, Tom. 2 . op. handleth 
it in four questions, Antony Brunus, Aontus Paleanus, Marinvs 
Marcennus, with many others This reasonable soul, which Austin 
calls a spiritual substance moving itself, is defined by Philosophers 
to be the first suhstaniial act of a natural, human, argantcal body, 
by which a man lives, perceives, and undet stands, freely doing all 
things, and with election. Out of which definition we may gather, 
that this rational soul includes the powers, and performs the duties 
of the two other, which are contained in it, and all three faculties 
make one soul, which is inorganical of itself, although it be in all 
parts, and incorporeal, using their organs, and working by them. 
It is divided into two chief parts, differing in office only, not in 
essence, the understanding, which is the rational power appte- 

htndtng , the will, which is the rational power nmmg to which 

two all the other rational powers are subject and reduced. I 


SuBSEC. 10. — Of the Understanding. 

Understanding is a power of the soul, ^by which we perceive, kno7i>, 
rehiember, and judge, as well singulars as umversals, having certain 
innate notices or beginnings of arts, a reflecting action, by which it 
ludgeth of his own doings, and examines them. Out of this defini- 
tion (besides his chief office, which is to apprehend, judge, all 
that he performs, without the help of any instruments or organs) 
three differences appear betwixt a man and a beast ; as first, the 
sense only comprehends singularities, the understanding univer- 
salities , secondly, the sense hath no innate notions, thirdly, 
brutes cannot reflect upon themselves, bees indeed make neat 
and curious works, and many other creatures besides ; but when 
they have done, they cannot judge of them. His object is God, 
Ens, all nature, and whatsoever is to bo understood: which 
successively it apprehends. The object first moving the under- 
standing, IS some sensible thmg ; after, by discoursing, the mind 
finds out the corporeal substance, and from thence the spiritual. 
His actions (some say) are apprehension, composition, division, 
discoursing, reasoning, memory, which some include in invention, 
and judgement. The common divisions are of the unders tandin g, 
agent and patients speculative, and practick; in habit, or in act;. 


1 Mclanrthon. 
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simple^ or compound. The agent is that which is called the wit of 
man, acumen or subtlety, sharpness of invention, when he doth 
invent of himself without a teacher, or learns anew, which ab- 
stracts those intelligible species from the phantasy, and transfers 
them to the passive understanding, ' because there is nothing in the 
understandings which was not first in the sense. That which the 
imagination hath taken from the sense, this agent judgeth of, 
whether it be true or false , and being so judged he commits it to 
the passible to be kept. The agent is a doctor or teacher, the 
passive a scholar, and his office is to keep and farther judge of 
such things as are committed to his charge : as a bare and raised 
table at first, capable of all forms and notions. Now these notions 
are two-fold, actions or habits actions, by which we take notions 
of, and perceive things , habits, which are durable lights and 
notions, which we may use when we will. Some reckon up eight 
kinds of them, sense, experience, intelligence, faith, suspicion, error, 
opinion, scunce, to which are added art, prudence, wisdom : as also 
^synteresis, dictamcn rationis, conscience; so that in all thei;e be 
fourteen sjiecies of the understanding, of which some are innate, 
as the three last mentioned , the other are gotten by doctrine, 
learning, and use. Plato will have all to be innate : Anstotle 
reckons up but five intellectual habits : two practick, as prudence, 
whose end is to practise, to fabricate , wisdom to comprehend the 
use and experiments of all notions and habits whatsoever. Which 
division of Anstotle (if it be considered aright) is all one with the 
precedent j for three being innate, and five acquisite, the rest are 
improper, imperfect, and in a more strict examination excluded. 
Of all these I should more amply dilate, but my subject will not 
permit Three of thgm I will only point at, as more necessary to 
myJiollowing discours^ 

[Synteresis, or the purer part of the conscience, is an innate 
habilj' and doth signify a conversation of the knowledge of the law of 
God and Nature, to know good or evil. And (as our Divines hold) 
it is rather in the understanding than in the tvill. This makes the 
major proposition in a practick syllogism. The dictamen raiionts is 
that which doth admonish us to do good or evil, and is the minor 
in the syllogism. The conscience is that which approves good or evil, 
justifying or condemning our actions, and is the* conclusion of the 

‘ Nihil in intellectu, quod non prills fuerat in sensu. Vdcuria ^ The pure part 
of the conscience. 
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syliogtsm ; as in that familiar example of Regulm the Roman^ 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginiatts, and suffered to go to Rome, 
on that condition he should return again, or pay so much for bis 
ransom. The synteresis proposeth the question ; his word, oath, 
promise, is to be religiously kept, although to his enemy, and that 
by the law of nature. 'Do not tftat to another, which thou wouldst 
not have done to thyself. Dtciamen applies it to him, and dictates 
this or the like . Regulus, thou wuuldst not another man should 
falsify his oath, or break ptomise with thee conscience concludes, 
'I'herefore, Regulus, thou dost well to perform thy promise, anjl 
oughtest to keep thine oath More of this in Religious Melancholy^ 

SoBSEC. II. — Of the Will. 

Will is the other power of the rational soul, * which covets or 
avoids such things as have been before judged and apprehended by the 
understanding. If good, it approves ; if evil, it abhors it : so that 
his object is either good or evil Aristotle calls this our rational 
appetite , for as in the sensitive we are moved to good or bad by 
our appetite, ruled and directed by sense , so in this we are carried 
by reason. Besides, the sensitive appetite hath a paiticular object, 
good or bad : this an universal, immaterial ; that respects only 
things delectable and pleasant, this honest. Again, they differ m 
liberty. The sensual appetite seeing an object, if it be a con- 
venient good, cannot but desire it; if evil, avoid it. but this is 
free in his essence, ’ much now depraved, obscured, and fallen from 
his first perfection , yet in some of his operations still free, as to go, 
w.ilk, move at his pleasure, and to choose whether it will do or 
not do, steal or not steal Otherwise in vain were laws, delibera- 
tions, exhortations, counsels, precepts, rewards, promises, threats, 
and punishments . and Ood should be the author of sin. But in 
* spiiitual things we will no good, prone to evil (except we be 
regenerate, and led by the Spirit), we are egged on by our natural 
concupiscence, and there is Arabia, a confusion in our powers, 
' our whole will is averse from God and hts law, not in natural 

^ Quod tibi lien non vis, alien ne fecens [See Lampndius’ Life of Alexander 
Severus, cap. 51 J i Res ab mtellectu monstratas reetpit, vel icjicit , appiobat. 
vel improbat Philip Ignoti nulla cupido. [Ovid A A ill. 397.] * Melancthoii. 

Operationes plenimqiie ferae, etsi libera sit lUa in essentia sua. * In civibbus 
libera, sed non in spiiitualibus Osiander, * lota voluntas aveisa k Duo. Omnu 
homo mendas. 
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things only, as to eat and drink, lust, to which we are led head- 
long by our temperature and inordinate appetite, 

r Nec nos obmti contra, nec tendere tantiun 
Suffiamus, — 

we cannot resist, our concupiscence is originally bad, our heart 
evil, the seat of our affections oiptivates and enforceth our will; 
so that in voluntary things we arc averse from God and goodness, 
bad by nature, by ’ ignorance worse, by art, discipline, custom, we 
get many bad habits: suffering them to domineer and tyrannize 
over us; and the devil is still ready at hand with his evil sug- 
gestions, to tempt our depraved will to some ill-disposed action, to 
precipitate us to destruction, except our will be swayed and 
counterpoised again with some divine precepts, and good motions 
of the spirit, which many times restrain, hinder, and check us, 
when we are 111 the full career of our dissolute courses So David 
corrected himself, when he had Saul at a vantage. Revenge and 
malice were as two violent oppugners on the one side: but 
h^sty, religion, fear of God, withheld him on the otli^ 

Mh e actions of the will are ve/le and nolle, to WiH^nd mil 
wmch two words comprehend all, and they are good or bad, 
accordingly as they are directed . and some of them freely per- 
formed by himself ; although the Sloicks absolutely deny it, and 
will have all things inevitably done by destiny, imposing a fatal 
necessity upon us, which we may not resist , yet we say tliat our 
will IS free in respect of us, and things contingent, howsoever (m 
respect of God’s determinate counsel) they are inevitable and 
necessary. Some other actions of the will are performed by the 
inferior powers, which obey him, as the sensitive ^ moving appetite; 
as to open our eyes, to go hither and thither, not to touch a book, 
to speak fair or foul : but this appetite is many times rebellious in 
us, and will not be contained within the lists of sobriety and 
temperance. It was (as I said) once well agreeing with reason, 
and there was an excellent consent and harmony betwixt them, 
but that is now dissolved, they often jar, reason is overborne by 
passion: 

Fertur equis auriga, nec audit cuinis habenas,* 
as so many wild horses run away with a chariot, and will not be 

> Vug. [iEn. T. ai, aa ] > Vel propter ignorantiani, quod bonis studils noasit 

iutniota mens, ut debult, aut divlnJs preceplis exculto. (* Vtrg, O. L 514.] 
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curbed. We know many times what is good, but will not do it, 
as she said, 

^ "Trahit invitain nova vis, almdqua cupido, 

Mens aliud suadet, 

lust counsels one thing, reason another, there is a new reluctancy 
in men. 

* Odi, nec possum, cupiens, non esse quod odi 
[I hate, yet can't but be the thing I hate.] 

We cannot resist, but, as Pheedta confessed to her nurse, 'qtue 
hquerts, vera sunt, sed furor suggent seqm pejora. she said well 
and true, she did acknowledge it, but headstrong passion and fury 
made her to do that which was opposite. So Davtd knew the 
filthiness of his fact, what a loathsome, foul, crying sin adultery 
was, yet, notwithstanding, he would commit murder, and take away 
anothesjjfian’s wife, enforced against reason, religion, to follow his 
nnpetite. . 

fihose natural and vegetal powers are not commanded by will 
atml, for who can adii one cubit to his stature These other 
may, but are not ■ and thence come all those headstrong passions, 
violent perturbations of the mind , and many times vicious habits, 

( ustoms, feral diseases, because we give so much way to our 
appetite, and follow our inclination, like so many beasts The 
principal habits are two in number, virtue and 7'/Vi?, whose peculiar 
definitions, descriptions, differences, and kinds, are handled at 
large in_i];ie Ethicks, and are indeed the subject of Moral 
Philosophy. 


MEMB. III. 

SuBSRC. 1. — D^nition of Melancholy, Name, Difference 

Having thus briefly anatomized the body and soul of man, as a 
preparative to the rest, I may now freely proceed to treat of my 
intended object to most men’s capacity, and after many ambages 
perspicuously define what this Melancholy is, shew his name and 
differences. The name is imposed from the matter, and disease 

' Medea. Ovid. [Met vii tg, coj ® Ovid[Amores, iL Iv. S-I • Seneca. 
Hipp. [177—179, memonter.] [♦ Matt vi. a?.] 
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denominated from the material cause, as Bruel observes, MAav- 
^oXla, qtutsi MAati^ yoX^, from black Choler. And whether it 
be a cause or an effect, a disease, or symptom, let Donatus 
AHomarus and Salmanus decide, 1 will not contend about it. It 
hath several descriptions, notations, and definitions. ’ Fraeasioritts, 
in his second book of intellect, calls those melancholy^ whom 
abundance of that same deprcmed humour of black choler hath so mts- 
affected, that thye become mad thence, and dote in most things, or in 
all, belonging to election, will, or other manifest operations of the 
understanding. 'Melaneltus out of Galen, Rujfus, Aetius, describe 
it to be a bad and peevish disease, which makes men degenerate into 
beasts: Galen, a privation or infection of the middle cell of the head, 
&*c. defining it from the part afected, which * Heicules de Saxonid 
approves, lib. 1. cap. 16, calling it a depravation of the principal 
function; Fuschiuslib. i cap ; Amoldus, Breviar. lib x.cap.ii', 
Gutanerius, and others : by reason of black choler, Pattlus adds. 
Halyabbas simply calls it a commotion of the mind, Aretaus, 'a 
perpetual anguish of the soul, fastened on one thing, without an ague; 
which definition of his Mercurialts, de affect, cap lib. i. cap. 10, 
taxeth ; but AEltanus Montaltus defends, (fib. demorb cap. i. de 
Melan.), for sufficient and good. The common sort define it to be 
a kind of dotage without a fever, having for his 01 dtnary companions 
fear and sadness, without any apparent occasion. So doth Laurentms, 
cap. 4; Ptso. lib. I. cap 43; Donatus Altomarus, cap. 7. art. medic. 
Jacchtnusin com. in lib. 9; Rhastsad Almansor, cap. 15; Valestus 
e.xen. 17; Fuschius, institnt. 3. sec. i. c. ii. io^c. which cximmon 
definition, howsoever approved by most, 'Hercules de Saxonia will 
not allow of, nor David Crusius, Theat. morb. Herm. lib. 2, cap. 6, 
he holds it insufficient, as “ rather shewing what it is not, than 
wh at it is ; as omitting the specifical difference, the phantasy and 
..irahn^Bbt I descend to particulars. The summum genus is 
dotage, or anguish of the mind, saith Aretaus, of a principal part, 
Hercules de Saxonia adds, to distinguish it from cramp and palsy, 
and such diseases as belong to the outward sense and motions ; 

1 Melancholicos vocamus, quos exsiiperantia vel pravitas melancholias ita male 
babel, ut inde insaniant vel in omnibus, vel in plunbus, iisque manifestis, sive ad 
Kctam rationem, voluntatem* pertinent, electioneni, veLintellectQs opemtiones. 

■ ^*®****'**** pertinaassimum raorbum qui homines fn unita degenerare cogit 

■ ^Angor animi m una contentione dedzu&i a1)sque febi^ 

* Cap 1. !• i Kwum definitio morbus quid non sit, poUtts quam quid 


O 
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“depraved”, * to distinguish it from folly and madness (which 
Montaltus makes angor antmi, to separate) in which those func> 
lions are not depraved, but rather abolished ; “without an ague” is 
added by all, to sever it from phrenzy, and that melancholy wliich is 
in a pestilent fever. “Fear and Sorrow” make it differ from 
madness • “without a cause” is lastly inserted, to specify it from all 
other ordinary passions of “ Fear and Sorrow.” We properly call 
that dotage, as * Laurentms interprets it, when some one principal 
faculty ^ the mind, as tmagination, or reason, is corrupted, as all 
melancholy persons have. It is without a fever, because the humour 
is most part cold and dry, contrary to putrefaction. Fear & sorrow 
are the true characters, and inseparable companions, of most 
melancholy, not all, as Her. de Saxonia, Tract, postumo de Melan- 
cholia, cap 2 , well excepts ; for to some it is most pleasant, as to 
such as laugh most part , some are bold again, and free from all 
manner of fear and grief, as hereafter shall be declared. 

SuBSEc. 2. — Of the part affected. Affection. Parties affected. 

Some difference I find amongst writers about the principal part 
affected m this disease, whether it be the brain, or heart, or some 
other member. Most are of opinion that it is the brain for, 
being a kind of dotage, it cannot otherwise be but that the brain 
must be affected, a similar part, be it by ^consent or essence, not in 
his ventricles, or any obstructions m them, for then it would be an 
apoplexy or epilepsy, as *Lamentius well observes, but in a cold 
dry distemperature of it m his substance, which is corrupt and 
become too cold, or too dry, or else too hot, as in raad-men, and 
such as are inclined to it, and this ‘ Hippocrates confirms, Galen, 

I the] Arabians, and most of our new ivriters Marcus de Oddis 
(in a consultation of his, quoted by “ Jltldesheim), and five others 
there cited are of the contrary part, because fear and sorrow, 
which are passions, be seated in the heart. But this objection is 
sufficiently answered by ’ Montaltus, who doth not deny that the 
heart is affected (as " Melanelius proves out of Galen) by reason of 

1 AnimaQ functiones imminuntur in fatuitate, tolluntur in mama, depravantur 
loium m melancholia Here de Sax cap i tract de Melanch a Cap, 4. de 

md. * Perconsensum, siveperessnitiam *Cap. 4. demel • Sec. 7 de 
mor. vulgar lib. 6. * Spicil de melancholia. r (jap 3 de mel Pars affecta 

cerebrum sive per consensum, sive per cerebrum contingat, et proeerum auctontate 
et ratione stabilitur. ^ Lib de mel Cor vero vicinitatis ratione uni afficitiir, 
ac nptum trausversum, acstomachus, cumdorsali spina, &c. 
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his vicinity; and so is the mtdnff zxA many other parts. They do 
Tompatt, and have a fellow-feeling, by the law of nature : but foras- 
much as this malady is caused by precedent imagination, with the 
appetite, to whom spirits obey, and are subject to those principal 
parts, the brain must needs primarily be misaffected, as the seat 
of reason , and then the heati, as the seat of affection ^ Cap- 
pivaccius and Mercurialis have copiously discussed this question, 
and both conclude the subject is the inner brain, and from 
‘thence it is communicated to the heart, and other infeiior parts, 
which sympathize and are much troubled, especially when it 
comes by consent, and is caused by reason of the stomach, or 
myracJi, as the Arabians term it, whole body, liver, or spleen, 
which are seldom free, pylorus, nuseratck veins, Csrc. For our body 
is like a clock, if one wheel be amiss, all the rest are disordered, 
the whole fahrick suffers ■ with such admirable art and harmony is 
a man composed, such excellent proportion, as Lodtnncus l^ives, in 
his Pdble of Af an, hath elegantly declared 

As many doubts almost arise about the ^ affeition, whether it be 
imagination or reason alone, or both. Hercules de Saxonia proves 
it out of Galen, Aetius, and Altomarus, that the sole fault is in 

* imagination , Ihtiel is of the same mind. Montaltus, in his 

a. cap. of melancholy, confutes this tenent of theirs, and illustrates 
the contrary by many examples : as of him that thought himself a 
shell-fish, of a Nun, & of a dcspierate Monk that would not be 
persuaded but that he was damned. Reason was in fault as well as 
imagination, which did not correct this error. They make away 
themselves oftentimes, and suppose many absurd & ridiculous 
things. Why doth not reason detect the fallacy, settle and per- 
suade, if she be free ? ' Avicenna therefore holds both corrupt, 

to whom most Arabians subscribe. 'I'he same is maintained by 

* Areteeus, ^ Gorgomus, Guumerius, 6rv. To end the controversy, 
no man doubts of imagination, but that it is hurt and misaffected 
here. For the other I determine with " Albertinus Bottonus, a Dr. 
of Padua, that it is first in imagination, and afterwards in reason, 
if the disease be inveterate, or as it is more or less of continuance : 

1 Lib. I. cap la Subjpctum est cerebrum inteniis S Rar6 quisquam tumorem 
effugit hems, qui hoc morbo afficitur Piso Quis aflcctus * Sw Donat ab 

Altomar _ * (acultas iindginandi, non cogitandi,%ec memoranili kesa hic. 

* Lib 3. Fen i Tract 4. cap 8 s Lib 3 cap 5 ^ Lib. Med. cap. 19. 

put 3 Tract 15, cap a > Hildesheim, spied 3. de Melanc. fol, S07, et foL 187. 
Quandoque etiani rationalis si afiectus mveteratus sit. 
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but by accident, as ' Here, de Saxonia adds ; faith, opinion, dis- 
perse, rattocination, are all accidentally depraved by the d^ault of 
ima^natton. 

To the part afTected, I may here add the parties, which shall 
be more opportunely spoken of elsewhere, now only signified. 
Such as have the Moon, Saturn, Mercury, misafiect^ in their 
genitures j such as live in over-cold or over-hot climes : such as are 
bom of melancholy parents j [such] as offend in those six non-natural, 
things, are black, or of an high sanguine complexion, * that have 
little heads, that have a hot heart, moist brain, hot liver and cold 
stomack, have been long sick: such as are solitary by nature, 
great students, given to much contemplation, lead a life out of 
action, are most subject to melancholy Of sexes both, but men 
more often, yet ‘women misaffectcd are far more violent, and 
grievously troubled. Of seasons of the year, the Autumn is most 
melancholy. Of peculiar times; old age, from which natural 
melancholy is almost an inseparable accident ; but this artificial 
malady is more frequent in such as are of a * middle age Some 
assign 40 years, Gariopouius 30 ; Jnbertus excepts neither young 
nor old from this adventitious Darnel Sennertus involves all of 
all sorts, out of common experience,* »« omnibus omnino corpoitbus 
^juscunque eonstitutionis dominatur, Aetius axiA Areteeus *oscnbe 
into the number not only '' discontented, passionate, and miserable 
persons, swarthy, black ; but such as are most merry pleasant, 
scoffers < 5 ^* high coloured. Generally, saith Rhasts , " the finest wits, and 
most generous spirits, are before other obnoxious to it. I cannot 
except any complexion, any condition, sex, or age, but * fools and 
Stoicks, which, according to Synestus, are never troubled with any 
manner of passion, but, as Anacreoris cicada, sine sanguine &• dolore; 
similes feri diis sunt " .£'/<uwrtf vindicates fools from this melan- 
choly catalogue, because they have most part moist brains, and light 


1 Lib, postomo de Melanc edit 162a Dc|mvatur fides, discursus, opinio, ftci, 
per vitium imaginationis, ex accidrnti. > Qui parvum caput habent, insensall 
plenque sunt Anst, m Physiognomia [cap. 6 ] * Aretseus, lib. 3. cap. 5. 

* Qui ptope statum sunt Aret Mi dm convenit setatibus, Piso. * De quar- 
uuio * Lib. I. part 2 cap ii r Pnmus ad Melancholiam non tam moestus, 
sed et hilaies, jocosi, cachinnantes, irrisores, et qni pletumque prasmEm sunt 
a Qui sunt subtilis ingeliii, et multae perspicacitatis, de faciU incidunt in Melan- 
choliam. Iib. i. cont. liact 9 > Nunqoam sanitate mentis exddit, aut dolore 

capitur. Eiasm. [Monie Cncomium ] i" Inland calvitn, [u Anacreon, 3.4. if. 
18. " Anacreon's grasshopper, without blood or giief, such ore nearly bke the gods.”] 
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hearts, * thty are fra from ambition, envy, shame and fear, th^ are 
neither troubled in consaence, nor macerated with cares, to which our 
whole life is most subject. 


SVBSEC. 3. — Of the Matter of Melancholy. 

Of the Matter of Melatuholy there is much question betwixt 
Avicenna & Galen, as you may read in ‘ Cardan's Contradictions, 

* Valesm^ Controversies, Montanus, Prosper Calenus, Cafpivaccius, 
^Bright, ‘ Ptetnus, that have written cither whole tracts, or co- 
piously of i^Tif their several treatises of this subject ' What this 
humour if, or whence tt proceeds, how it is engendered in the body, 
neither Galen, nor any old writer, hath sufficiently discussed, as 
Jacchinus thinks • the Neotericks cannot agree. Montanus, in his 
Consultations, holds melancholy to be material or immaterial, & 
so doth Arculanus. The material is one of the four humours before 
mentioned, and natural ; the immaterial or adventitious, acqui- 
site, redundant, unnatural, artificial : which ’'Hercules de Saxonia 
will have reside in the spirits alone, and to proceed from an hot, 
cold, dry, moist distemperatiii e, whuh, without matter, alters the brain 
dr* functions of it. Patacelsus wholly rejects and derides this 
division of four humours and complexions, but our Galenists 
generally approve of it, subscribing to this opinion of Montanus, 

This material Melancholy is either simple or mixed ; offending 
in quantity or quality, varying according to his [dace, where it 
settleth, as brain, spleen, mcseiaick veins, heart, womb, & stomack : 
or differing according to the mixture of those natural humours 
amongst themselves, or four unnatural adust humours, as they are 
diversely tempered & mingled. If natural melancholy abound in 
the body, which is cold & dry, so that it be more '‘than the body 
is well able to bear, it must needs be distempered, saith Faventius, 
diseased; and so the other, if it be depraved, whether it arise from 

1 Vacant conscientiis camiScina, nec pudefiunt, nec verentor, nec dilaceraiitur 
miUibus curorum, quibus tola vita obnoxia est. ^ Lib i tiacL 3 contiadic tS. 

* Lib I. GonL 31 . * Bright, cap. 16 ' lab i. cap 6 de saniL tnenda. * Quiave 

aut quails sit humor, aut quae istius diflerentise et quomodo gignantur in corpore, 
scrutandum ; hie enim re multi veterum laboraverunt, nec facile accipere ex Galeno 
sententiam ob loquendi vanetatem Leon Tacch. coat in 9 Rh<isu, cap. 
cap 16. in 9. Rhasis r Tract postum. de Melan. edit Venetiis 1630. cap. 7 et & 
Ab intempene calida, humida, &c. ■ Secundum magis aut minus si m corpom 

fucrit ad intempenem, plusquam corpus salubriter ferre ^tent . inde corpus mor- 
bosum efRcuur. 
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that other melancholy of choler adust, or from bloody pioduceth the 
like effects, & is, as Montaltus contends, if it come by adustion of 
humours, most jiart hot & dry. Some difference I find, whether 
this melancholy matter may be engendered of all four humours, 
about the colour and temper of it. Galen holds it may be 
engendered of three alone, including phlegm, or pthttla, whose 
true assertion ' Valesius and Menardtis stiffly maintain, and so 
doth ’ Fuchsius, Montaltus, ’ Montanas. How (say they) can 
white become black? Hut Henules de Saxoma, 1. post, de mela. 
iT. 8. & * Cardan are of the opposite part (it may be engendered of 
phlegm, etst rarh contingat, though it seldom come to pass) ; so is 
’ Gntanerms, and Laurentms, c. I. with Melancthon, in his Book de 
Amma, & Ch. of Humours ; he calls it astntnam, dull, swinish 
melancholy, and saith that he was an eye-witness of it : so is 
* Weeker. From melancholy adust ariseth one kind, from choler 
another, which is most brutish . another from phlegm, which is 
dull ; and the last from blood, which is best. Of these some are 
cold and dry, others hot & dry, ’varying according to their 
mixtures, as they are intended, & remitted. And indeed, as 
Rodcncus d Fons. cons 12 . /. determines, ichors & those serous 
matters being thickened become phlegm, and phlegm degenerates 
into choler, choler adust becomes ceruginosa melancholta,* as 
vinegar out of purest wine putrefied, or by exhalation of purer 
spirits, is so made, and becomes sour and sharp, and from the 
sharpness of this humour proceed much waking, troublesome 
thoughts & dreams, &c so that I conclude as before. If the 
humour be cold, it is, saith ° Favaitinus, a cause of dotage, dr pro- 
duceth milder symptoms, tj hot, they are rash, ravmg mad, or 
tnchmng to tt. If the brain be hot, the animal spirits arc hot, 
much madness follows with violent actions : if cold, fatuity & 
sottishncss, *“ Capwacetus. ” The colour of this mixture vanes Itke- 
vnse according to the mixture, be it hot or cold, 'tis sometimes black, 
sometimes not, Altomarus. The same “ Melanelius proves out of 

1 Lib I. controveis. cap bi h Lib i sec 4. cap 4. > Concil a6 * Lib a. 
conlnulic cap ii ' De feb tract diff 2 cap i Non est negandum ex hac 
lien mclancholicos * In Syntax. r Vane aduntur, et miscetur, unde vance 
ameiuium s^ies Melanct [Cap de Humor Lib deAnimA] [S iroublesome 
mdancholy J * Humbr fngidus delmi causa, furons calidus, &c i" Lib i. 
cap. 10 de affect cap n Nigrescitbic humor, aliquandosupercalefactiis.aliquando 
superfngefactus. cap 7 n Humor hic niger aliqiiando praetcr modum calefactus, 
et alias refrigemtus c\ndit nam recentibus carbunilius ri quid simile accidit, qui 
durante flamni-i pellucidissimc candent, e& cxtincta proisus nigrescunt. Hippociatn 
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Gakn : & Hippocrates^ in his Book of Melancholy (if at least it be 
his) giving instance in a burning coal, which when it is hot, shines; 
when it is cold, looks black ; &• so doth the humour. This diversity 
of melancholy matter produceth diversity of effects. If it be within 
the * body, & not putrefied, it causeth black jaundice ; if putrefied, 
a quartan ague ; if it break out to the skin, leprosy , if to parts, 
several maladies, as scurvy, &c If it trouble the mind, as it is 
diversely mixed, it produces several kinds of madness and dotage : 
of which in their place. 


SuBSEC 4. — Of the species or kinds of Melancholy. 

When the matter is diverse and confused, how should it otherwise 
be, but that the species should be diverse and confused ? Many 
new and old writers have spoken confusedly of it, confounding 
melancholy and madness, as Hiumius, Guianertus, Gordontus, 
SallusUus Salvianus, Jason Pratensts, ^vanarola, that will have 
madness no other than melancholy in extent, differing (as I have 
said) in degrees. Some make two distinct species, as Pujffus 
EphestitSfOia old writer, Constantimis Aftuanus, Atetceus,'' Aure~ 
lianas, ^Paulas AE^^neta • others acknowledge a multitude of kinds, 
and leave them indefinite, as Aetius in his Tetrabiblos, 'Avicenna, 
lib. 3. Fen. i. Tract. 4 cap 18 ; Aratlamts, cap 16. in 9. Rkasis ; 
Montanas, tried patt. 1. '“If natural melancholy be adust, it maketh 
one kind ; if blood, another ; if choler, a third, differing from the 
first , and so many sever al opinions there are about the kinds, as there 
be men themselves. Hercules de Saxotiia sets down two kinds, 
material and immaterial , one from spirits alone, the other from 
humours and spirits. Savonarola, Rub. 11. Tract. 6 , cap i, de 
cegntud. capitis, will have the kinds to be infinite ; one from the 
myreuh, called myrachialis of the Arabians, stomachalis, 

from the stouiack, another from the liver, heart, womb, hemrods, 
*one beginning, another consummate. Melancthon seconds him, 

* as the humour is diversly adust and mixed, so are the species 

1 Guiancnas, difT 3 cap 7 s Non est mania, nisi rvtensa melancholia. 

* Cap & Iib I * aSer 3 cap 9. Morbus Inc cst omnifni ms. ° .Species 

indcnnitse sunt * Si acluratur nntur.ilis nicl.tnrlioii.t, aim fit species, si sanf^nis, alia, 
SI fUiva bills, alia, diversa pnniis Mn\im.iLst inter has dtfferenti.i, ettot Doctonim 
scntciiti.£, quot ipsi nuiiiero sunt, r Xract de me! cap 7, > Quaedam inupicns, 
qusednniconsummata f Cap de humor hb dc amma. Vari6 aduritur et niscctur 
ipsa nielanchoh.1, unde ranm amuntiuiu species. 
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ivotru. But what these men speak of species, I think ought to be 
undetstood of symptoms, and so doth Arculanus interpret hun> 
self: infinite species, tdesi, symptoms : and in that sense, as Jo. 
Gorrhaus acknowledgeth m his medicinal definitions, the species 
ate infinite, but they may be reduced to three kinds, by reason of 
their seat •, head, body, and hypochondries. This threefold division 
is approved by Hip^raies in his Book of Melancholy (if it be 
his, which some suspect), by Galen, lib. 3 de loc affectis, cap. 6 ; by 
Alexander, Ith. i. cap. 16; Hhasts, Itb. i Continent. Tract. ^.Itb. i. 
cap. 16 ; Avicenna, & most of our new writers Tk Erastus makes 
two kinds, one perpetual, which is head melatuholy ; the other 
interrupt, which comes and goes by fits, which he subdivides into 
the other two kinds, so that all comes to the same pass. Some 
again make four or five kinds, with Rodericus d Castro, de tnorbu 
mulier. lib. 2. cap. 3 ; and Lod. Mercatus, who in his second book 
de mulier. affect, cap. 4, will have that melancholy of nuns, widows, 
and more ancient maids, to be a peculiar species of melancholy 
differing from the rest. Some will reduce enthusiasts, exstatical 
and demoniacal persons, to this rank, adding 'love melancholy \.o 
the first, and lycanthropia The most received division is into 
three kinds. The first proceeds from the sole fault of the brain, 
& is called head melancholy . the second sympathetically proceeds 
from the whole body, when the whole temperature is melancholy ; 
the third ariseth from the bowels, liver, spleen, or membrane 
called mesenierium, named hypochondriacal or windy melancholy, 
which * Laurentius subdivides into three parts, from those three 
members, hepatick, splenetick, meseraick. Love melancholy, which 
Avicenna calls tltsht, & lycanthropia, which he calls eucubuth, are 
commonly included in head melancholy but of this last, which 
Gerardus de Solo calls amorous, and most Knight melaiuholy, with 
that of religious melancholy, vtrginum, viduarum,* maintained 
by Rod. a Castro and Meicatus, and the other kinds of love melan- 
choly, I will speak apart by themselves in my third partition. The 
thrTO precedent species are the subject of my present discourse, 
which I will anatomize, & treat of, through all their causes, symp- 
toms, cures, together and apart ; that every man that is any 
measure affected with this malady, may know how to examme it 
in himself and apply remedies unto it. 

1 Cap. 16 in 9. Rhasis. ■ l.auieiiuus, cap. 4. dc meL * Cap. xa. [< CX 
vfaSins and widows.] 
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It is a hard matter, I confess, to distinguish these three species 
one from the other, to express then* several causes, symptoms, 
cures, being that they are so often confounded amongst themselves, 
having such affinity, that they can scarce be discerned by the 
most accurate Physicians, ic so often intermued with other 
diseases, that the best experienced have been plunged. Montatu 4 s, 
eonsil. 26, names a patient that had this disease of melancholy & 
eamnus appetttus both together : and, constl. 23, with vertigo; Julius 
Gesar Claudtnus with stone, gout, jaundice ; Trtncavellius with 
an ague, jaundice, cantnus appetttus &*c. 'Paulus JRegoltne, a great 
Doctor m his time, consulted in this case, was so confounded 
With a confusion of symptoms, that he knew not to what kind of 
ffielancholytoreferit. ’ Trtruavelltus, Fallopius, xciA Franeanganus, 
famous Doctors in Italy, all three conferred with about one party 
at the same time, gave three different opinions. And, in another 
place, Trincavdlius being demanded what he thought of a melan- 
choly young man, to whom he was sent for, ingenuously confessed, 
that he was indeed melancholy, but he knew not to what kind to 
reduce it. In his 17 th consultation, there is the like disagreement 
about a melancholy inonL Those symptoms, which others 
ascribe to misaffected parts and humours, ^ Here, de Saxonia 
attributes wholly to distempered spirits, & those immaterial, as I 
have said. Sometimes they cannot well discern this disease from 
others. In Retnerus SoltnandeFs counsels, sect, constl. 5, he and 
Dr Braude both agreed, that the patient’s disease was hypochon- 
driacal melancholy. Dr. Matholdus said it was asthma, and 
nothing else. ‘ Solimnder and Guarionius, lately sent for to the 
melancholy Duke of Cleve, with others, could not define what 
species it was, or agree among themselves. The species are so 
confounded, as in Ccesar Claudtnus his 44th consultation for a 
Polontan Count j in his judgement ° he laboured of head melancholy, 
and that which proceeds from the whole temperature, both at once. I 
could give instance of some that have had three kinds semel (s' 
simut^ and some successively. So that I conclude of our melan- 
choly species, as 'many Politicians do of then pure forms of 

■1 48a et xiS. consult. eonsiL, xa. * Hildcsbeim, spial a fol. 16S. * Tnnca- 

vdlius, toio. a. consiL 15. et 16. * Cap 13 tract post de melan. ' Guatlon. 

cons. med. a. * Laboravit per essentiam et a toto co^re |r At once 
and together.] ■ Macbiavd, Ac, Sniithiis, de rep. Angl cap 8 lib. x ; Buscoldus, 
discnr. polit. discura. 5. cap. 7, Anst. bb. 3. poht cap. ult. Keckerm. alii. 
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Cummonwealths, Monarchies, Aristocracies, Denaocracies, are most 
famous in contemplation, but in practice they are temperate and 
usually mixed, (so ’ Polybius informeth us) as the Laeedamonian, 
the Roman of old, German now, and many others. What J’hy 
sicians say of distinct species in their books, it much matteis not, 
since that in their patients’ bodies they are commonly mixed. In 
such obscurity, therefore, variety and confused mixture of symp- 
toms, causes, how difficult a thing it is to treat of several kinds 
apart j to make any certainty or distinction among so many 
casualties, distractions, when seldom two men shall be like affected 
per omnia I ‘ 'Tis hard, I confess, yet nevertheless I will ailven- 
ture through the midst of these perplexities, & led by the clue or 
thread of the best writers, extricate myself out of a labyrinth of 
doubts and errors, and so proceed to the causes. 


SECT. II. MEMB. I. 

SuBSEC I. — Causes of Melancholy. God a cause. 

It ts ift vain to speak of cures, or think of remedies, until such time 
as we have considered of the causes; so ’‘Galen prescribes Giauco 
and the common experience of others confirms that those cuics 
must be imperfect, lame, and to no purpose, wherein the causes 
have not first been searched, as * Prosper Calenius well observes 
in his tract de atrh bile ’ to Cardinal Ceesius ; insomuch that 
*Ferndivs puts a kind of necessity in the knowledge of the causes, and 
without which it ts impossible to acre or prevent any manner of 
disease. Empiricks may ease, and sometimes help, but not 
throughly root out • sublath caush tollitur effectus' as the saying is, 
if the cause be removed, the effect is likewise vanquished. It is 
a most difficult thing (I confess) to be able to discern these causes 
whence they are, and in such * vanety to say what the beginning 
was. 'He is happy that can perform it aright. I will adventure 

I Lib. 6. [cap la] P In every respect 1 * Pnmo artis curativae * Nostn 

pnmum sit propositi affectionum causos indagare Res ipsa hortnri videtur, nam 
alioqui earum curatio manca et inutilis esset [° About black bile 1 ■ Path 

lib I cap. II, Kenim {'ognoscere causas, medicis imprimis necessanum, sine qua 
nec morbum curare, nec pnecaverc, licet [r A I.aw Maxim ] • Tanta enini 

morbi varietas ac drfTeientia, ut non facile dignoscatur unde initium morbus sump- 
sent Melaiielius, b Galeno > Felix qui potuiC rerum oognoscere causas fVirg, 
Georg II 490] 
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to guess as hear as I can, and rip them all up, from the first to 
the bst, general and particular, to every species, that so they may 
the better be descried. 

General causes are either supernatural or natural. Super- 
natural are from God and hu angels, or, by Go/Ps permission, from 
the ebvtl and his ministers That God himself is a cause, for the 
punishment of sin, and satisfaction of his justice, many examples 
& testimonies of holy Scriptures make evident untous,71r. 107. 17. 
Foolish men are plagued for thetr offence, and by reason of their 
K'tekedness. Gehazi was strucken with leprosy, 2 Reg. $. 27 ; 
lehoram with dysentery and flux, and great diseases of the bowels, 
2 Chron. 21 15; David plagued for numbering his people, i Chron. 
21, Sodom and Gomorrah swallowed up.* And this disease is 
peculiarly specified, Psal. 117. 12. He brought down thetr heart 
through heaviness. Dcut. 28. 28. He stroke them with madness, 
blindness, and astonishment of heart. ’‘An evil spirit 7 t'as sent by 
the Lord upon Saul, to vex him. “Nebuchadnezzar did eat grass 
like an ox, and his heaii was made like the beasts of the field. 
Heathen stories are full of such punishments. Lycurgus, because 
he cut down the vines in the country, was by Bacchus driven into 
madness : so was Pentheus and his mother Agave for neglecting 
their sacrifice ^Censor Fulvms ran mad for untiling Juno's 
Temple, to cover a new one of his own, which he had dedicated 
to Fortune, “and was confounded to death loith grief and sorrow of 
heart. When Xerxes would have spoiled* Apollo’s Temple at 
Delphi of those infinite riches it possessed, a terrible thunder 
came from Heaven and struck 4,000 men dead, the rest ran mad. 

little after, the like happened to Brennus, lightning, thunder, 
earthquakes, upon such a sacrilegious occasion. If we may believe 
our pontifical writers, they will relate unto us many strange and 
prodigious punishments in this kind, inflicted by their saints . — 
how “Clodoveus, sometime King of France, the son of Dagobert, 
•ost his wits for uncovering the body of S. Dents and how a 
'sacrilegious Frenchman, that would have stolen away a silver image 
of S. John, at Btr^mrge, became fi'antick on a sudden, raging, and 

[ 1 - Gen. lal t I Sam zvi 14. * Dan v si * Lactant instil lib. a. 

cap 8 * Mente captus, et summo animi moerore consiynptus ' Munster, 

cosmog hb 4. cap 43 De coelo substerncbantur» tanquam msnni, de saxis pncci* 
&C, 7 Livius lib. 38 [Rather l*aii$anias, x 23 Much about Brennus 

us Livy ] c but not this precise Fcf } ^ Gaguin ) ^ c 4 Quod Dionysii corpus 

discooperuerati in uibaniam incidit. * Idem hb 9. sub Carol 6. Sacronim con* 
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tyrannising over his own flesh; of a ‘Lord of Radnor, that, 
coming from hunting late at night, put his dojgs into S. Avarix 
Church, (JUan Avan they called it), and rising betimes next 
morning, as hunters use to do, found all his dogs mad, himself 
being suddenly strucken blmd ; of Tiridates, an * Armenian King, 
for violating some holy nuns, that was punished in like sort, with 
loss of his wits. But Poets and Papists may go together for 
fabulous tales; let them free their own credits: howsoever they 
feign of their Nemesis, and of then Saints, or by the devil’s means 
may be deluded ; we find it true, that ultor d tergo Dens, *He is 
the avenger, as David styles him ; and that it is our crying 
sins that pull this and many other maladies on our heads ; that 
he can by his Angels, which are his Ministers, strike and heal 
(saith ^Dionysitis) whom he will , that he can plague us by his 
creatures, son, moon, and stars, which he useth as his instmments, 
as a husbandman (saith Zanchius) doth an hatchet. Hail, snow, 
winds, &Ci 

* Et conjurau vemunt in classica vend : 

as in Joshuds time, as in Pharaoh's reign in Egypt ; they are but 
as so many executioners of his justice He can make the proudest 
spirits stoop, & cry out with Julian the Apostate, Vmsti, Galtlae :* 
or with Apollds Priest in ’ Chrysostom, O ecel urn ' O terra!* unde 
hostis ktef What an enemy is this? And pray with David, ac- 
knowledging his power, J am toeakened and sore broken, I roar for 
the grief of mine heart; mine heart panleth, &‘c. Psal. 38. 8. O 
Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, neither chastise me in thy wrath, 
Fs. 38. 1. Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice, Psal. 51 8. &' verse i a ; Restore to 
me the joy of thy salvation, and establish me with thy free spirit. 
For these causes belike * Hippocrates would have a Physician take 
special notice whether the disease come not from a divine super- 
natural cause, or whether it follow the cours^ of nature. But this 
is farther discussed by Fran; Valesius, de sacr. philos. cap. 8, 

teniptor, templi fonbus effractis, dum D. Jobannis argenteum simulacrum rapere 
contendit, simulacrum aversd. facie dorsum ei versat, nec mora sacnlegus mentis 
mops, atque in semet insaniens, in proprtos artus dumvit > Glraldus Cambrensis, 
bb 1. c. I. lUnerar Canibnie. ^ Delrio, tom 3 bb 6 sect. 3 qusest. 3 * PsaU 

xliv I. * lab 8 c 9 p de Hicrar. * Qaudian [De Tertio Consulatu Honorii 
Augusti, 98 ] [* Thcodoret, H E ni. 35 , cf. Sozonien, vi. a. Thou hast con- 
quered, O Galilean f] r ]je Babilft Martyre; [■ O heaven hO earth 1 ] * Lib. 

capi 5. prog. 
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‘ Fernelius, and y. Casar Gaudinus, to whom I refer you, how 
this place oiHtppocraia is to be understood. Paracelsus is of 
opinion, that such spiritual diseases (for so he calls them) are 
spiritually to be cured, and not otherwise. Ordinary means in 
such cases will not avail : naft est reluctandum cum Deo* When 
that monster-taming Hercules overcame all in the Olyntpicks, 
Jupiter at last in an unknown shape wrestled with him ; the vic- 
tory was uncertain, till at length Jupiter descried himself, and 
Hercules yielded. No striving with supreme powers. 

Nil juvat immensos Cratero promittere montes,* 

Physidans and Physick can do no good, ' we must submit under 
tlu mighty hand oj God, acknowledge our offences, call to him for 
mercy. If he strike us, una eademque manus vulnus opemque Jeret* 
as it is with them that are wounded with the spear of Achilles, he 
alone must help ; otherwise our diseases are incurable, and we not 
to be relieved. 


SuBSECi a . — A Digression of the nature oJ Spirits, had Angels, or 
Devils, and how they cause Melancholy. 

How far the power of Spirits and Devils doth extend, and whether 
they can cause this, or any other disease, is a serious question, 
and worthy to be considered : for the better understanding of 
which, I will make a brief digression of the nature of Spirits. 
And although the question be very obscure, according to ’ Postellus, 
full of controversy and ambtguUy, beyond the reach of human 
capacity, fateor excedere vires intentionis mece, saith * Austin, 1 
confess I am not able to understand it, finitum de infinito non 
potest statuere* we can sooner determine with Tully,de not, deonmJ‘ 
quid non sint quam quid stnt, our subtle Schoolmen, Cardans, 
Scaltgers, profound Thomists, Fracastoriana &• Ferneliana odes, are 
weak, dry, obscure, defective in these mysteries, and ail our 
quickest wits, as an owl's eyes at the sun's light, wax dull, and are 

1 Lib. I. de abditis renim causis, * Respons med. X2 resp. We must not 
struggle with God.] [♦ Pers in 6s See Jahn's Note ] * i Pet. v 6. p Oind, Remed. 
Amons, 44. One and the same hand wiU bring wound and help ] r i c. 7. 
de otbis eoncordia. In nulla re major fuit altercatio, m&jor obsenntas, minor 
opnionnm concordra, quam de dsmonibus et substnntiis separatis. ^ Lib 3. de 
Tnnit. cap i. [* Ine finite cannot deal with the iniimte.] [w ai, 6a what 
they are not than what theyaie,] 
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not sufficient to apprehend them , yet, as in the rest, I will adven- 
ture to say something to this point. In former times, as we read 
Acts 23. [8], the Sadducees denied that there were any such Spirits, 
Devils, or Angels. So did Galen the Physician, the Perifatetuks, 
even Aristotle himself, as Pomponaitus stoutly maintains, and 
Scaliger in some sort grants; though Dandinus the Jesuit, com. 
in hb. 2. de aninid, stiffly denies it Substantice s^aratce, and intel- 
ligences, are the same which Christians call Angels, and Platonists 
Devils, for they name all the Spirits deemones, be they good or bad 
Angels, as Julius Pollux, Onomasticon, Itb. i. cap. i, observes. 
Epicures and Atheists are of the same mind in general, because 
they never saw them. Plato, Ploitnus, Porphyrins, lambhcus, 
Proclus, insisting in the steps of Trismegistus, Pytha^ras and 
Socrates, make no doubt of it : nor Stoicks, but that there are such 
spirits, though much erring from the truth. Concerning the first 
beginning of them, the ' Talmudists say that Adam had a wife 
called Lihs^ before he married Eve, & of her he begat nothing but 
Devils. The Turkii ^Alcoran is altogether as absurd and ridi- 
culous in this point • but the Senpture informs us Christians, how 
Lucifer, the chief of them, with his associates, * fell from heaven 
for his pnde and ambition ; created of God, placed in heaven, 
and sometimes an Angel of light, now cast down into the lower 
aenal sublunary parts, or into Hell, and delivered into chains of 
darkness (2 Pet. 2.^) to be kept unto damnation I'here is a foolish 
opinion, which some hold, that they arc the souls of men departed, 
good and more noble were deified, the baser grovelled on the 
ground, or in the lower parts, and were devils ; the which, with 
Tertullian, Porphyrins Philosopher, M, Tyiius, ser 27, main- 
tains. These spirits, he saith, 'which we call Angels and Devils, 
are nought but souls of men departed, which, either through love and 
pity of their friends yet living, help and assist them, or else pet seen te 
their enemies, whom they hated, as Dido threatened to persecute 
AEneas: 

Omnibus umbra locis adero ; dabis. improbe, poenas.* 

[TU haunt you in all places bke a ghost 

Wretch, you shall pay full penalty.] 

r Perenus. in Genesin. lib 4 in cap. 3. v, 23. [s Or I.ilith ] s Seg 
Strozzius Cicogna. omnifans Mag hb. 3. c 15 Jo Aubanus, Bredenbachiiis 
* Angelus per sup«rbi3.n separatus a Deo, qui in ventate non stein Austin [De 
Genesi, lib xi c 16 ] * Nihil ahud sunt Diemones qium nudie aniinai, qm, 

corpore deposito, priorem misemti vitain, cognatis succurrunt cominou misericordia. 
&c [< Vlrg. ^n. IV. 386 sq.] 
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They are (as others suppose) appointed by those higher Pbwers 
to keep men from their nativity, and to protect or punish them, 
as they see cause : and are called hont and malt Genit ' by 
the Romans ; Heroes^ Lares, if good, Leniures or Larva, if bad “ 
by the Stoicks, governors of countries, men, cities, saith ^Apuleius; 
JDeos appellant qui ex hominum numero, justi ac prudentir vita 
eumculo gubernato, pro numine postea, ab Itomtmbus pradtti 
fants &• caremontis, vvlgh admittuntur, ut tn ^gypto Osms; 
^S^v. PrasMes, Capella calls them, which protected particular men as 
well as princes. Socrates had his Deemonium saturmnum tgneum,* 
which of all spirits is best, ad sublimes cogitationes animum engentem^ 
as the Platonists supposed ; Plotinus his , and we Christians our 
assisting Angel, as Andreas Victorellus, a copious writer of this 
subject, ImIosiuus de La-Cerda, the Jesuit, in his voluminous Tract 
de Angelo Custode, Zanchius, and some Divines think. But this 
absurd Tenent of Tynus, Proclus confutes at large in his book de 
Animd 6 r damone. 

* Psellus, a Christian, and sometime Tutor (saith Cuspiniari) to 
Michael Parapinatius, Emperor of Greece, a great observer of the 
nature of Devils, holds they are ’ corporeal, and have aerial bodies, 
that they are nun tal, live and du, (which Maitianus Capella like- 
wise maintains, but our Christian Philosopliers explode), that * they 
are nourished and have excrements, that they feel pain if they be 
hurt (whicli Cardan confirms, and Staliger justly laughs him to 
scorn for , st pascantur aeie, cur non pugnant ob punorem aera V 
b'c ) or stroken : &, if their bodies be cut, with admirable celerity 
they come together again. Austin, in Gen lib 3, hb arbit. 
approves as much, mutato casu corpora in deteriorem qualitatem 
aeris sptssioris , so doth Hierome, Comment in Epist. ad Ephes cap. 
3, Oregon TertuUtan, Lactantius, and many ancient Fathers of 
the Church ; that in their fall their bodies were changed into a 
more aerial and gross substance Bodine, lib. 4. Theatri Natuim, 
and David Crustus, Hermeticee Philosophice, lib i. cap 4, by several 

[1 Good and bad Genii 1 [» See Note 4. p 187.] > De Deo Socratis [eSo, 6c». 
jUI those mortals are called god^, who, their course of life hnving been prudently 
guided and governed, ,aie honoured by men with tciiipUs and iinilices, as Osins m 
Egypt. &c.] [< S uurnine and hrry demon 1 Raising the mind to sublime 

thoughts ] « fie lived 500 years since r Apiileiiis fDe Deo .Socratis, CiSa ] 

bpirilus animalia sunt ammo pissibili.i, meiiie r.itirm, ilia, cut poie aeria, temjiuie 
seiiipiterna. « Nmriunuir, et uxrrenieiiia liabent, quod pulsata doleant soldo 
percussa coipore. )• If they feed on air, why do they not fight for purer air ?J 
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arguments proves Angels and Spirits to be corporeal; quiequid 
continetur in loco eorporeum est: at spintus contintiur in loco, ergo.* 
Si sptrttus sunt quanii, erunt corporei: at sunt quanti^ ergo. 
Sunt finiti, ergo quanti, &»e. *Bodtne goes farther yet, and will 
have these anima separata, genti. Spirits, Angels, Devils, and so 
likewise souls of men departed, if corporeal (which he most eagerly 
contends), to be of some shape, and that absolutely round, like 
Sun and Moon, because that is the most perfect form, qua nihil 
habet asperttatis, nihtl angu/is ttutsum, nihtl anfractibus inoolutum, 
nihtl eminens, sed inter corpora perfecta est perfectisstmum ; * therefore 
all spirits are corporeal, he concludes, & in their proper shapes 
round. That they can assume other aerial bodies, all manner of 
shapes at their pleasures, appear in what likeness they will them* 
selves, that they are most swift in motion, can pass many miles in 
an instant, & so likewise * transform bodies of others into what 
shape they please, and with admirable celerity remove them from 
place to place j (as the Angel did Hahakkuk to Darnel, and as 
Philip the Deacon was earned away by the Spirit, when he had 
baptized the Eunuch , so did Pythagoras and Apollomus remove 
themselves and others, with many such feats) ; that they can repre- 
sent castles in the air, palaces, armies, spectrums, prodigies, and 
such strange objects to mortal men’s eyes, ‘ cause smells, savours, 
d'r. deceive all the senses 3 most writers of this subject credibly 
believe ; and that they can foretell future events, and do many 
strange miracles, funds image spake to Camillus, and Fortunds 
statue to the Eoman matrons, with many such. Zanchius, BodinCf 
Spondanus, and others, are of opinion that they cause a true 
Metamorphosis, as Ndtuchadnezzar was really translated into a 
beast. Lots wife into a pillar of salt, Ulyssed companions into 
hogs and dogs by Cireds charms ; turn themselves and others, as 
they do witches, into cats, dogs, hares, crows, &»c. Strozsim 
Cicogna hath many examples, Itb. 3. omnif mag. capp. 4 dr* 5. which 

P Whatever occupies space is correal — spirit occupies space, thmfitn, So, 
&C.] • Lib 4 Theol. nat. fol 535 p Which has no roughness, angles, tortuous* 
ness, prominences, but is the most perfect amongst perfect bodies ] * Cyprianus, 
in Kpist Montes etiam et animalia tninsfem possunt as the devil did Christ to the 
top of the pinnacle , and witches are often translated See more in Strozzius 
Cicogna, Ilk 3. cap. 4.' omnif mag Per aera subducere, et in sublime corpora 
ferre possunt. Biarmanus Percussi dolent, et uruntur in conspicuos cmeres. 
Agnppa, hh. 3. cap. de occult. Fbilos. • Agnppa. de occult. Philoa. lih. a. 
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he there confutes, as Austin likewise doth, de civ. Dei, lib. i8. 
That they can be seen when, and in what shape, and to whom they 
will, saith Psellus, tametsi nil tale viderim, nec optan videre, though 
he himself never saw them nor desired it; and use sometimes 
carnal copulation (as elsewhere I shall ' prove more at large) 
with women and men. Many will not believe they can be seen, 
and if any man shall say, swear, and stiffly maintain, though he be 
discreet and wise, judicious and learned, that he hath seen them, 
they account him a timorous fool, a melancholy dizzard, a weak 
fellow, a dreamer, a sick or a mad man, they contemn him, laugh 
him to scorn, and yet Marcus of his credit told Psellus that he 
had often seen them And Leo Suavtus, a Frenchman, (r. 8. tn 
Commentar. 1. 1. Paracelside vtf&louga, out of som& Platomsts^ will 
have the air to be as full of them as snow falling in the skies, and 
that they may be seen, and withal sets down the means how men 
may see them ; Si trreverberatts ocults, sole splendent e, versus ccelum 
conttnuavennt obtutus, dr'c.,"' & saith moreover he tried ii,pra:mis- 
sonim feet expertmentum, & it was true that the Platonists said. 
Paracelsus confesseth that he saw them divers times, & conferred 
with them, & so doth Alexander ctb ’ Alexandra, that he so found 
tt by experience, when as before he doubted of it Many deny it, 
saith JMvater, de spectns, par i, c. 2. <&* par 2. t, n , because they 
never saw them themselves , but as he reports at large all over his 
book, especially e 19. par i ; they are often seen & heard, & 
familiarly converse with men, as Lod Fives assureth us, innumer* 
able records, histones, and testimonies evince in all ages, times, 
places, and * all travellers besides ; in the West Indies and our 
Northern climes, nihil famtltartus quam in agris ^ urbtbus spiritus 
Videre, audtre qm vetent, jubeant, Hieronymus, vita Pau(i, 

Basil, ser. 40, Ntcephorus, Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomenus,^ Jacobus 
Botssardus, in his Tract de spirtfuum apparitumtbus, Petrus Loyerus, 
1 . de spectns, Wiertts 1 . i, have infinite variety of such examples 
of apparitions of spirits, for him to read that farther doubts, to 
his ample satisfaction. One alone I will briefly insert. A noble- 
man in Germany was sent ambassador to the King of Sweden 

1 Part 3 Sect a. Mem t Subs t Love Mdancholy [* By gazing stead- 
fastly on the sun illuminated with its bnghtest rays ] * jGenial dieriini Ita sibi 

visumetcoinpertum, quum priusanessentambigeret Fidem suam libcret * Lib. 
I de vent ficiei. Benzo, &c f* Nothing is more common than to see spirits in 
the fields and cities, to bear tbem bidding or forbidding.] * Lib. de DivmaUona 
et MagiA. 


P 
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(for his name, the time, & such circumstances, I refer you to 
Botssardus, mine ' Author). After he had done his business he 
sailed to Livonia^ on set purpose to see those familiar spirits, 
which are there said to be conversant with men, & do their 
drudgery works. Amongst other matters, one of them told him 
where his wife was, in what room, in what clothes, what doing, & 
brought him a ring from her, which at his return, non stne omnium 
admtra/tono,^ he found to be true , and so believed that ever after, 
which before he doubted of. Cardan, L 19. de subtil, relates of his 
father, Facias Cardan, that after the accustomed solemnities. An. 
1491, 13 August, he conjured up 7 Devils in Greek apparel, 
about 40 years of age, some ruddy of complexion, & some pale, 
as he thought, he asked them many queslions, & they made 
ready answer, that they were aerial Devils, that they lived & died 
as men did, save that they were far longer liv’d, (700 or 800. 
*years), they did as much excel men in dignity, as we do juments, 
and were as far excelled again of those that were above them ; our 
* governors & keepers they are moreover, which ’ Flato in Cntias 
delivered of old, & subordinate to one another, ut enim homo 
homini, SIC deemon deemom dominatur" they rule themselves as 
well as us, & the spirits of the meaner sort had commonly such 
offices, as we make horse-kcepers, neat-herds, & the basest of us 
overseers of our cattle ; & that we can no more apprehend their 
natures and functions, than an horse a man’s. They knew all 
things, but might not reveal them to men , & ruled & domineered 
over us, as we do over our horses ; the best Kings amongst us, & 
the most generous spirits, were not comparable to the basest of 
them. Sometimes they did instruct men, & communicate their 
l^ill, reward & cherish, and sometimes again terrify & punish, to 
keep them in awe, as they thought fit, nihii magis cupientes (saith 
Lysms, Phys Stoicorum) quam cidorattoncm hominum? The same 
author, Cardan, in his Jlyperchen, out of the doctrine ot Slouks, 
Will have some of these Genu (for so he calls them) to be ‘ de* 

1 Cap. 8. Transportavit la Livoniam, copiditate videndi, &c Not without 

wondenng at everything J > Sue Hesiodus, de Nyniphis, vivere dicit 10 aetates 
phiinicam, vel 9 [IIi.!,iud’s lines eire m Plutarth, De defcctu Oraculorum, 
§ xi I * Cubtodes iominum et prov^nciaruia, tanto meliorcs bomjnihiis 
quanto hi bniUs anunantit>us. ^ Prscsides, Pastores, Gubematores hoinmuin, et 
lih aniiiiahuin For as man rules man, so demon rules demon ] p Desiring 

nothing more than the adaiiration of maoJund,] < Natuia fauuliares ut canei 

hominibtts • multi averbantur et ebhorroxiu 
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riroub of men’s company, very affable, & familiar with them, as 
dogs are ; others again to abhor as serpents, & care not for them. 
The same, belike, TrttAemus ciilh igftMs sublunares.gut nunquetm 
dtnurguntad tnferiora, aut vix ullum kabent m terris commerdum.^ 
* Generally they far exed men in worth, as a man the meanest worm ; 
though some of them are inferior to those of their own rank in worth, 
as the black guard in a Prime's Court, and to men again, as some 
degenerate, base, rational creatures, are excelled of brute beasts. 

That they are mortal, besides these testimonies of Cardan, 
Martianus, S 3 ‘c. many other Divines and Philosophers hold, post 
prolixum tempus monuntur omnes,* the * Platoiiists and some 
Jiabbins, Porphyrius and Plutarch, as appears by that relation of 
Thamus : * fhe great God Pan is dead: Apollo Pythius ceased ; 
and so the rest S. Hterome, in the life of Paul the Eremite, tells 
a story how one of them appeared to S. Antony m the wilderness, 
and told him as much. 'Paracelsus, of our late writers, stiffly 
maintains that they are mortal, live and die, as other creatures do. 
Zozimus, 1 . a, farther adds, that religion and policy dies and alters 
with them. The ’Gentiles’ gods, he sailh, were expelled by 
Constantine, and together with them imperii Romani majestas et 
fortuna interiit, profligata est, the Fortune and Majesty of the 
Roman Empire decayed and vanished, as that heathen in ' Mtnucius 
formerly bragged, when the fews were overcome by the Romans, 
the fews’ God was likewise captivated by that of Rome, vadRab- 
sAakeh to the Israelites, no God should deliver them out of the 
hands of the Assyrians' But these paradoxes of their power, 
cor]>oreity, mortality, taking of shapes, transposing bodies, and 
carnal copulations, are sufficiently confuted by Zanch, c. lo, 1 . 4, 
Perertus, in his comment, and Tostatus, questions on the sixth of 
Gen. Th. Aguin. S. Austin, Wterus, Th. Erastus, Ddrio, tom 2. /. 2. 
queest. 29 ,* Sebastian Michaelts, cap. 2. de spiritihus, D. Remolds, 
Ltd. 47. They may deceive the eyes of men, yet not take true 
bodies, or make a real metamorphosis : but, as Ctcogna proves at 

P Fiery and sublunary, which never go to the lower parts, and have scarce any 
dealings on the earth ] > Ab bomine plus distant quani homo ab ignobilissimo 

veime.et tamen quidam ex his ab hominibus superantur, ut homines k fens, &C. 
[* Afiv a long time they all die ] * Qbo et potu uti e* venere cum honiinibus, 
ac tandem mori, Cicogna 1 part x c. 3. ‘ Plutarch De defect oi aculcH um. 

' [§ XVII ] * Lib de 7 ' 1 phis et Pygmaeis r Dii genlium a Constantio profligatl 

sunt, &C. * Octovian dial. Judaeorum deum fuisse Romanorum numinibiu uaa 

cum gente captivum. [capp. a. xxxiu.] P Isaiah, 36.] 
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large, they are ‘ iilusoria 6 ^ preBshgiatrtces trans/ormationes, {pmnif. 
mag, Itb. 4 . cap, 4 .) mere illusions and cozenings, like that tale of 
Pasetts obolus tn Sntdas^ or that of Autolycus, Mercury s son, that 
dwelt m Parnassus, who got so much treasure by cozenage and 
stealth. His father, Mercury, because he could leave him no 
wealth, taught him many fine tricks to get means, * for he could 
drive away men’s cattle, and if any pursued him, turn them into 
what shapes he would, and so did mightily enrich himself, hoc 
astu maxtmam preedam est adsecutus. This no doubt is as true as 
the rest j yet thus much in general, Thomas, Durand, and others, 
grant that they have understanding far beyond men, can probably 
conjecture, and * foretell many things , they can cause and cure 
most diseases, deceive our senses , they have excellent skill in all 
Arts and Sciences: and that the most illiterate Devil is quovis 
homtne scicntior,^ as “ Ctcogna maintains out of others. They know 
the virtues of herbs, plants, stones, minerals, &c. of all creatures, 
birds, beasts, the four elements, stars, planets , can aptly apply and 
make use of them as they see good, perceiving the causes of all 
meteors, and the like Dant se coloribus (as^ Austin hath it), 
accommodaut sefiguris, adharent soms, subjtciunt se odonbus, tnfun- 
dunt se saportbus, omnes sensus, etiam tpsam tntelltgenttam, damones 
fallunt, they deceive all our senses, even our understanding itself 
at once. “They can produce miraculous alteiations in the air, 
and most wonderful effects, conquer armies, give victories, help, 
further, hurt, cross and alter, human attempts and projects (Z?«i 
permissu^) as they see good themselves. ‘"When Charles the 
Great attempted to make a channel" betwixt the Rhine and 
Danube,'^ look what his workmen did in the day, these spirits 
flung down in the night, ut conatu Rex desisteref permcereP Such 

1 Otniiia spintibus plena, et ex corum ix>ncordia et discordia omnes boni et malt 
effcctus promanant, omnia humana reguntur Paradoxa veterum, de quoCicogna, 
omnif mag 1 2 c. 3 p bee Erasmi Adagia, p 620 ] # Oves quas abacturus 

erat, m quascunqiw formas vertebat Paasanias [yii ao.] Hyginus. [F'able aoi.] 
^Austinml 2 deUen adliteram, cap. 17 Partim quia subtiliorib sensus acunune, 
partini scientia callidiorc vigent, cl expertentia propter magnamlongitudincm vitse, 
partim ab Angelis discunt, &c [• More knowing than any man,] • Lib tu. 
omnif mag cap 3 r ig quest ^Quum tantasitet tarn profunda spintuum 
scientia, inirum non est tot taiitasque res visaadmirabiles ab ipsis patran, et quidem 
rcruiii natutalium ope, Jiuas inulto melius intelligunt, multoque peritms suis locis et 
temponbus applicare norunt quant homo. Ctcogna. [• By God's permission ] 
“ Aventinus (juicquid interdiu exhaunebatur, noctu explebatur Inde pavcfacti cura- 
tores, &C. pi =Canal.] [n See p, X06, Note 4.] [u So tbat tW mate the 
King de^t from his attempt] 
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feats can they do. But that which Bodine, 1. 4. Theat. not. thinks, 
(lollowing Tyrius belike and the Platonists), [that] they can tell 
the secrets of a man’s heart, aui cogitatwnes hoimnum, is most 
f.ilse ; his reasons are weak, and sufficiently confuted by Zjneh. 
Ith 4. cap. 9, Hierom. lib 2. com. Mat. ad tap. 15, Athanasius, 
qucBst. 27. arf Antiochum Prtnctpem, and others 

As for those orders of good & bad Devils, which the Platonists 
hold, [it] is altogether erroneous, & those Ethnicks’ bom & mail 
Genu ’ are to be exploded. These heathen writers agree not in this 
point among themselves, as Vandinus notes, an sint ‘ malt non con- 
vemunt, some will have all spirits good or bad to us by a mistake ; 
as if an ox or horse could discourse, he would say the butcher 
was his enemy because he kill'd him, the grazier his friend because 
he fed him , an hunter preserves and yet kills his game, and is 
hated nevertheless of his game; nec piscatorm piscis amare 
potest,' &c. But lamblicus, Psellus, Plutarch, & most Platonists 
acknowledge bad, ab cot tan malefiats cavendim, for they are 
enemies of man-kind, & this Plato Jeained in Egypt, that they 
quarrelled with Jupiter, and were driven by him down to hell.< 
That which Apulctus, Xenophon, & Plato contend of Socrated 
Damoniutn, is most absurd . that which Plotinus of his, that he 
had likewise Deum pro Damomo •’ and that which Porphyry 
concludes of them all in general, if they be neglected in their 
sacrifice they are angry ; nay more, as Cardan m his H)'pei£hen 
will, they feed on men’s souls, elementa sunt plantis elementum, 
animahbus plautee, howtnibus amnialia, erunt homines aim, 
non autem diis, minis lemoia est eoritm natura d nosird, quapropter 
diemonibus . and so, be like, that we have so many battles fought 
in all ages, countries, is to make them a feast, and their sole 
delight. But to return to that I said before, if displeased, they 
fret and chafe, (for they feed, belike, on the souls of beasts, as we 
do on their bodies), & send many plagues amongst us ; but, if 
pleased, they do much good ; is as vain as the rest, & confuted 
by Austin, 1. 9 c. 8. de Civ Da, Euseb 1. s,.prapar. Etan. f. 6; & 
others. Yet thus much I find, that our School-men 81 other 

[1 Good nnd txid Genu ] * In lib. a. de Anima, text 29. Homerus discrimi- 

nntim omnes <.|>ii itus doemoncs vocat [* Maitinl, vi»6s 6 Nur can the fish 
love the fisliei man J * A Jove ad inferos piilsi, &c * De IJeoSocratis Adest 
nuhi divina sorte Daemoiimm quodilam, ft puma puentia mcsicutnm, saepe dis- 
Sti.ulit, impellit nonnunqu.'ini, instar vocis I'lalo. Apol. 40 A, 1 heaet. 151 A, 
Luthyd. 272 K.] [<1 God as his Da-moiuuu>.J 
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* Divines make 9 kinds of bad Spirits, ta Dionysius hath done of 
Angels. In the first rank are those false gods of the Gentile^ 
which were adored heretofore in several Idols, and gave Oracles 
at Delphi, and elsewhere ; whose Prince is Beelzebub, The second 
rank is of Liars, and ^uivocators, as Apollo Pythius, and the 
like. The third are those vessels of anger, inventors of all mis- 
chief; as that Theuth m Plato Bsay cails them ‘vessels of 
fury ; their Prince is Belial. The fourth are malicious revenging 
Devils; and their Pnnce is Asmodaus, The fifth kind are 
cozeners, such as belong to Magicians and Witches ; their Prince 
is Satan. The sixth are those aerial devils that * corrupt the air, 
& cause plagues, thunders, fires; &•€. spoken of in the Apoca- 
lypse, and Paul to the Ephesians^ names them the Princes of 
the air; Meresin is their Prince. The seventh is a destroyer. 
Captain of the Furies, causing wars, tumults, combustions, uproars, 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, [ix ii], and called Abaddon. The 
eighth is that accusing or calumniating Devil, whom the Greeks 
call AtnjSoXat, that drives men to despair. The ninth are those 
tempters in several kinds, and their Prince is Mammon. Psellus 
makes six kinds, yet none above the Moon. Wterus, in his Pseudo- 
monarcJuA Dtemoms, out of an old book, makes many more 
divisions and subordinations, with their several names, numbers, 
offices, &c. but Gazceus cited by ® Ltpstus will have all places full 
of Angels, Spirits, and Devils, above and beneath the Moon,^ 
setherial and aerial, which Austin cites out of Varro, 1 . 7, de Ctv. 
Dei c. 6. The celestial Devils above, Oi* aenal beneath, or as some 
will, gods above, Semidei or half Gods beneath, Jjzres, Heroes, 
Genii, which climb higher, if they lived well, as the Stoicks held, 
but grovel on the ground as they were baser in their lives, nearer 
to the earth : & are Manes, Lemures, Lamice, &c. * They will 
have no place void but all full of Spirits, Devils, or some other 
inhabitants ; plenum coelum, aer, aqua, terra, &• omnia sub terrd, 
saith 'Gazceus, though Anthony Rusca in his book de Inferno, 
lib. 5. C. 7, would confine them to the middle Region, yet they will 
have them eveiy where. Not so much as an hair breadth empty in 

1 Agnpra lib. 3 de occult ph. c. x8. Zancb. Pictonus, Pererliit, Cicogna, I. 3, 
cap. I. [> Phaedr. 374 a a. Phdeb 18 al * Vasa ine. c 13. [^] < Quibos 

datum est noccre temc et man, &c. [Apocalypse, vii a.] [* vi, la, or ii, s, or a 

combination of both passages memonter ] • Physiol. Stoicorum i Siemc. lib. 1, 

cap. aS. r U sque acl lunam animas esse sethereas vocanque lieioas, lares genioa. 
*Mari Oipella, *Nihilvacuumablus, ubi velcapillummaerrm velaquamjaceas. 
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heaven, earth, or waters, above or under the earth. The air is not 
so full of flies in summer, as it is at all times of invisible devils : this 
‘ Paracelsus stiffly maintains, and that they have every one their 
several Chaos, others will have infinite worlds, and each world his 
peculiar Spirits, Gods, Angels, and Devils, to govern and punish it. 

Singula *noniiiilh crednnt qnoque sidera posse 
Did orbes, terramque appellant sidus opacum. 

Cui minimus divdm priesit. 

[Some persons think that every star's a world, 

And call this earth of ours an opaque star, 

Presided over by the least of gods.] 

* Gregorius Tkolosanus makes seven kinds of setherial Spirits or 
Angels, according to the number of the seven Planets, Saturnine, 
Jovial, Martial, [etc.] of which Cardan discourseth, lib. 20. de subtil. 
he calls them substanttas prtmas' Olympicos deemones Tnihemms, 
qm prtpsitni Zodtaco‘ 6 rc. and will have them to be good Angels 
above, Devils beneath the Moon, their several names and offices he 
there sets down, and, which Dionysius of Angels, will have several 
spirits for several countries, men, offices, &c which live about them, 
& as so many assisting powers cause their operations; will have in a 
word innumerable, as many of them as there be stars in the 
skies. ’ Marciltus Ftetnus seems to second this opinion, out of 
Plato, or from himself, I know not, (still ruling their inferiors, as 
they do those under them again, all subordinate, and the nearest 
to the earth rule us, whom we subdivide into good and bad Angels, 
call Gods or Devils, as they help or hurt us, and so adore, love or 
hate), but it is most likely from Plato, for he relying wholly on 
Socrates, quern mart pottus quam mentiri volutsse senbit, [who 
(he wntes) would rather die than tell a lie], out of Soemted 
authority alone, made nine kinds of them ; which opinion, be< 
like, Socrates took from Pythagoras, & he from Trismegistus, he 
from Zoroaster, first God, secondly Idem; 3. Intelligences, 4. 
Arch-Angels, 5. Angels, 6. Devils, 7. Heroes, 8. Pnncipalities, 
9. Princes ; of which some were absolutely good, as Gods, some 
bad, some indifferent inter deos homines^ as heroes and deemones, 
which ruled men, and were called genn, or, as * Proclus and 

1 Lib. de Zilp. ■ Palmgenius, * Lib 7. c.ip. 34 et 5. Syntax, art. mlraliL 
[* Pnme substance^ P Intlienims calls them Olympian dvmons, who rule over 
the Zodiac ] ■ Comment m dial Plat de amore, cap? 5 Ot sphaira qiiselibet 

super DOS, ita prrestantiores habent babitatores suae sphserce coii'-ortes, ut habet 
nostra [r Between gods and men.} e j^b de AnimcL et Dsmoue, Med. into 
deos et homines, divina ad nos et nostra sequabter ad deos ferunt. 
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lamhlieus will, the middle betwixt God and men, Principalities 
and Fnnces, which commanded & swayed Kings and countries, 
and had severalplaces in the Spheres perhaps, for as every Sphere 
is higher, so hath it more excellent inhabitants : which, belike, is 
that Galilceus d. Galilao and Ktpler aims at m his Nuncio Siderio, 
when he will have * Saturnine and Jovial inhabitants : and which 
T^cho Brahe doth in some sort touch or insinuate in one of his 
Epistles : but these things ^Zanchius justly explodes, cap. 3. Itb. 4, 
P. Martyr in 4. Sam. 28. So that, according to these men, the 
number of astherial Spirits must needs be infinite : for if that be 
true that some of our Mathematicians say . if a stone could fall 
from the starry heaven, or eighth sphere, and should pass every 
hour an hundred miles, it would be 65 years, or more, before it 
would come to ground, by reason of the great distance of heaven 
from earth, which contains, as some say, 1 70 millions 803 miles, 
besides those other heavens, whether they be crystalline or watery, 
which Magtnus adds, which peradventure hold as much more, 
how many such spirits may it contain? And yet for all this 
’ Thomas^ Albertus^ and most, hold that there be far more Angels 
than Devils. 

But be they more or less. Quod supra nos nihti ad nos.* How- 
soever, as Marhanus foolishly supposelh, ,‘Ethcrn Damones non 
eurant res humanas, they care not for us, do not attend our actions, 
or look for us, those aetherial spirits have other worlds to reign in, 
belike, or business to follow. We are only now to speak in brief 
of these sublunary Spirits or Devils ; for the rest, our Divines 
determine that the Devil had no power over stars, or heavens. 
* Camnnibui cmlopossunt deducere lunam, Src." Those are poetical 
fictions, and that they can ' sistere aquam fluviis, vertere sidera 
retro , &•€ " as Canidta in Hot ace^ ’tis all false. They are confined 
until the day of judgement to this sublunary world, and can work 

I Satumlnas et Jovialcs accolas. < In loca detnisi sunt infra ccrlestes orlies in 
■eremscilicetet infra ubi Judicio gcnerali reservantur ® q 36 art 9 [* What 

is above us does not concern us Oi iginolly a saying of Socrates See Lactantms, 
lib 3 cap. 19 Mmucius Felix, c xiii ] ® Virg 8 Kcl [69 ] [• By their 

chariiis (verses) they cm draw down the moon from the heavens j r 4. 
1489.] [® Stop rivers, and turn the sLirs bnckwaids in their courses ] [» Epode=, 

in V XVII 1 1 ® Austin [He Agone Chnstiano, cap 111 1 Hoc dixi, no qiiis 

existimet habitare ibi mafe daemonia ubi Solem et I.unam et Stellas Ileus ordinavit. 
Et alibi nemo arbitraretur Dsenionem coelis hnbitnre cum Angehs suis unde lapsum 
credimus Idem Ziinch 1 . 4. c 3. de Angel, mails, Peieuus, m Gen. cap & 
Ub. 8. in ver. a. 
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no farther than the four elements, and as God permits them. 
Wherefore of these sublunary Devils, though others divide them 
othervnse according to their several places and oiBces, Psellus 
makes six kinds, fiery, aerial, terrestrial, watery, and subterranean 
Devils, besides those Fairies, Satyrs, Nymphs, 

Fiery Spirits or Devils are such as commonly work by blazing 
stars, firedrakes, or ignes fatui, which lead men often in flvmina 
aut practptita^ saiiii £odtue, lib. 2. Tkeat. naium^ fol, 221. Quos^ 
inquit, arcere si volunt rtatores, clara zwe Deum appellare, aut 
frona faae terram eofttutgente ado rare oportet , <> hoc amuletum 
majorihus uostrts acceptuni fen e debemtts, Likewise they coun- 
terfeit suns and moons, stars oftentimes, and sit on ship masts; 
in navigiomin summitatthusvtsuntur , and aie called Dioscuri, as 
Eusebius, I contra Philosophos, c. 48, informeth us, out of the 
authority of Zenophanes , or little clouds, ad nioUim nescio quern 
volantes , which never appear, saith Cardan,h\x\. they signify some 
mischief or other to come unto men; though some again will 
have them to pretend good, and victory to that side they come 
towards in sea-fights j St Elmo's fires they commonly call them, 
& they do likely appear after a sea storm Radzwilius, the Polonian 
Duke, calls this apparition Sancti Germant stdus , and saith more- 
over that he saw the same after, in a storm, as he was sailing, 1582, 
from Alexandtta to Rhodes.* Our stories are full of such appari- 
tions in all kinds. Some think they keep their residence in that 
Hecla, a mountain in Iceland, jEtna in Sicily, Ltpart, Vesuvius, Is’c. 
These Devils were worshipped heretofore by that superstitious 
rivpo/iavTCin *and the like 

Aerial Spirits or Devils are such as keep quarter most part 
in the * air, cause many tempests, thunder, and lightnings, tear 
oaks, fire steejiles, houses, strike men and beasts, make it ram 
stones, as in Livy's time,'’ wool, frogs, &c. counterfeit armies in 
the air, strange noises, swords, &c. as at Vienna, before the coming 
of the Turks, & many times in Rome, as Sclmetzim, lib. de sped, 
c. I. part, i, Lavaier, de sped. part i. c, Julius Obsequens, an 
old Roman, in his book of jirodigies, cib urb. cond. 505 ; 'Machiaztel 

[1 Into rivers or precipices ] [* Whom if travellers wish to keep off, they 

must pronounce the n.-ime of God with a clear voice, or adoie him w-ith their faces 
prone on the ground , we owe this amulet to our nneesArs, &c ] * I’eregrin. 

Hierosol [* Divination hy fire ] I® Domus diiuunt, mums dejiciunt, immiscent 
so turbiiiiliiis et procellis, et pulvi rem mstarcoluninae evebunt. Cicugna, L 5, c 5, 
f® e.g I.ivy, xhii. 13. J r (Jimest in Diw 
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bath illustrated by many examples, and Josephus, in his hook dt 
hello Jadatco^ before the destruction of Jerusalem. All which 
Guil. Fostellus in his first book, c. 7 . de oriis eoneordU, useth as an 
effectual ai^gument (as indeed it is) to persuade them that will not 
believe there be Spirits or Devils. They cause whirlwinds on a 
sudden, & tempestuous storms ; which though our Meteorologists 
generally refer to natural causes, yet I am of Bodinds mind, l%at, 
Nat. 1. 2 , they are more often caused by those aerial Devils, jn 
their several quarters ; for tempestatihus se ingerunt,^ saith ' Jiich. 
Argentine , as when a desperate man makes away himself, which 
by hanging or drowning they frequently do, as Komtnannus observes, 
de mirac, mort. par. 7 . c. ']6,irtpudium agentes, dancing and rejoic- 
ing at the death of a sinner. These can corrupt the air, and 
cause plagues, sickness, storms, shipwrecks, fires, inundations. 
At Afons Dracoms in there is a most memorable example in 

* Jovianus Pontanus . and nothing so familiar (if we may believe 
those relations of Saxo Grammaticus, Olaus Magnus, Damtamts 
A. Goes) as for Witches and Sorcerers, in Lapland, Ltthuania, and 
all over Scandia, to sell winds to mariners, and cause tempests, 
which Marco Polo the Venetian relates likewise of the Tartars. 
These kind of Devils much ' delighted in sacrifices, (saith Por- 
phyry), held all the world in awe, and had several names, idols, 
sacrifices, in Rome, Greece, Rs^pt, and at this day tyrannize over, 
and deceive, those Ethmeks, and Indians, being adored and 
worshipped for ‘ Gods For the Gentile Gods were Devils, (as 
^TH'smegistus confesseth in his Asclepms, and he himself could 
make them come to their images by magic spells) : and are now as 
much respected by our Papists (saith * Pictorues) under the name of 
Saints. These are they which. Cardan thinks, desire so much 
carnal copulation with Witches, (jneubi and Suembi), transform 
bodies, and are so very cold, if they be touched , and that serve 
Magicians. His father had one of them (as he is not ashamed to 
relate*) an aerial Devil, bound to him for twenty and eight years. 
As Agnppds dog had a Devil tied to his collar ; some think that 
Paracelsus (or else Erastus belies him) had one confined to his 

[> Bk, vl. c. V,] P They show themselves in stormy weather.) * De praestigiis 
dimonum c x 6 Convelh ciilmina videmus, prostemi sata, &e, * De hello 

Neapolitano, lib v. * Suffitibus gaudenb Idem Justm Martyr, Apolog pro 
Christianis. * In Del imitationem, saith Eusebius l Dii gentium Dsemonia, &c. 
ego in eorum statuns pellexi. < Et nunc sub Divonim nomine coluntur S Pontificua. 

* LiU [xvi capi 93.] de rerum vaz{ietate) 
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sword pummel; others wear them in rings, ^c^Jannes and Jam- 
bm ' did many things of old by their help ; Simon Magus, Ctncps, 
Apollonius Tyanaw, Jamblieus it Tnthmius of late, that showed 
Maxtmtltan the Emperor his wife, after she was dead ,* etverrucam 
in eollo ejus (saith ‘ Godolman) so much as the wart on her neck. 
DArio, lib. a, hath divers examples of their feats ; Cicogna, lib. 3. 
cap. 3, and Wierus, in his book de prastig damonum : Bmsardus, 
de magts venefias. 

Water-devils are those Naiades or Water-nymphs, which have 
been heretofore conversant about waters and rivers. The water 
(as Paracelsus thinks) is their Chaos, wherein they live; some 
call them Fairies and say that Habundia is their Queen ; these 
cause inundations, many times shipwrecks, and deceive men 
divers ways, as Sitccubae, os otherwise, appearing most part, (saith 
Trithemtus), in women’s shapes • Paracelsus hath several stones 
of them that have lived and been marned to mortal men, & so 
continued for certain years with them, and after, upon some dis- 
like, have forsaken them. Such a one as Egeria,* with whom 
Numa was so familiar, Diana, Ceres, * Olaus Magnus hath 
a long narration of one Hotherus, a King of Scoeden, that, having 
lost his company, as he was hunting one day, met with these 
Water-nymphs or Fairies, and was feasted by them ; and Hector 
Boethius of Macbeth and Banquo, two Scottish Lords, that, as 
they were wandering in the woods, had their fortunes told them 
by three strange women. To these heretofore they did use to 
sacrifice, by that vipofiamia, or divination by waters. 

Terrestnal devils are those * Lares, Genii, Fauns, Satyrs, 

* Wood-nymphs, Foliots, Fames, Pobin Goodfellows, Troth, &.c. 
which as they are most conversant with men, so they do them 
most harm. Some think it was they alone that kept the heathen 
people in awe of old, and had so many idols and temples erected 
to them. Of this range* was Dagon amongst the Philistines, Bel 
amongst the Babylonians, As/arte amongst the Sidonians, Baal 
amongst the Samaritans, /sis and Osins amongst the Egyptians, 
&c. Some put our ' Fairies into this rank, which have been in 
former times adored with much superstition, with sweeping their 

n See a Tim liL 8.] • Lib. 3 cap 3. de ma^s ct TCneficis, &c. Nerddei. 

• Ll^de Zilpnis Lnv. i 19. ar.] » Lib. 3 i> l*ro salute hominum 

excubarr se simulant, seU 111 eorum perniciem omnia inoliiintiir Aust r Dry- 
wles, Oreades, Hainadiyades. =nuikj » Elvas Olaus vocat, lib. 3. 
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houses, and setting of a pail of dean water, good victuals, and 
the like, and then they should not be pinched, but find money 
in their shoes, and be fortunate m their enterprizes. These are 
they that dance on heaths and greens, as ’ Lavater thinks with 
Trtthemtus, &, as ‘ Olai/s Magnus adds, leave that green circle, 
which we commonly find in plain fields, which others hold to 
proceed from a meteor falling, or sonic accidental lankness of the 
ground , “ so Nature sports herself They are sometimes seen by 
old women and children. Hta-otn. Pauh, in his description of 
the city of Berano in Spam, relates how they have been familiarly 
seen near that town, about fountains & hills. Nonnunquam 
(saith Trifhemms) tn sua lahbula monttum sunphames homines 
dtteunf, siupenda mirantihus ostendenUs nnraeula, nolarum sonitus, 
spedatula, Gtraldus CambreHsts,g\v^% instance in a Monk 

of Wales that was so deluded ^Paracelsus reckons up mahy 
places in Germany, where they do usually walk in little coats 
some two foot long A bigger kind there is of them, called with 
us Ifobgobhus, & Robin Goodfellaivs, that would m those super, 
stitious times grind corn for a mess of milk, cut wood, or do 
any manner of drudgery work. They would mend old irons m 
those yEoban Isles of Ltpari m former ages, and have been often 
seen and heard. “ Tholosanus calls them Troths and Getuhs, 
and saith that in his days they were common in many places of 
France. Dithmarus Bleskentus, in his description of Iceland, 
reports for a certainty, that almost in every family they have yet 
some such familiar spirits ; & Felix Malleolus, in his book de 
rrudel. demon, affirms as much, that these Trolli, or Telchines, are 
very common in Nonoay, and’' seen to do drudgery work , to draw 
water, saith Wterus, Itb. r cap. aa, dress meat, or any such thing. 
Another sort of these there are, which frequent forlorn * houses, 
which the Italians call Foliots, most part innoxious, ^Cardan 
holds. Th^ will make strung noises in the night, howl sometimes 

1 Part 1 cap 19 > Lib 3. cap ii. Elvaruni choreas Olaus lib 3 vocal. 

Saltuin acleo profandS in terras impriniiint, ut locus msigni dcinceps vii ore orbicu- 
laris sit, et gramrn non pereat [• Cf Shakespeare s Tempest, A v & i 36-38 J 
[■* Sometimes they lead simple men into their mountain retreats, wbeie they 
exhibit woiiderful sights to their marvelling eyes, and astonish their ears by the 
sound of bells, 8.C 1 “ ^ib. de Zilph et lygmaeis, Olaus, hb 3 » 1 ,ib 7 cap 14. 

Qui et in famuhtio vins et fmniinis inserviunt, conclavia scopis purgant, patinas 
niundant, hgna portant, equos curant, &c r Ad mmisteria utuutur “ Wheic 
treasure is bid (as some think) or some murder, or such hkc villainy committed. 

* Lib. 16 de reriini vantlate 
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pitifully, and then laugh again, cause great flame and sudden lights, 
fling stones, rattle chains, shave men, open doors and shut them, 
fling down platters, stools, chests, sometimes appear in the likeness of 
hares, crows, black dogs, drc. of which read 'Pet. Thyreeus the 
Jesuit, in his tract de locts infestts, part. i. &• cap. 4, who will have 
them to be Devils, or the souls of damned men that seek revenge, 
or else souls out of Purgatory that seek ease. For such examples 
peruse * Stgtsmundus S^retzius, lib. de spectns, part, i.c, i, which 
he saith he took nut of Luther most part, there be many instances. 
^ Plinius Secundus remembers such a house at Athens, which 
Athenodorus the Philosopher lured, which no man durst miiabit 
for fear of Devils Au^ in, de Crt' Dei, lib 22. cap. 8, relates as 
much of Hesperius the Tribune’s house at Zubeda, near their city of 
Hippo, vexed with evil spirits, to his great hindrance, cumafflictione 
anmahum servorum suomm.' Many such instances are to be 
read in Nideriiis, Fomitcar. Itb. 5 cap 12. 3. dr’r. Whether I may 
call these Ziim and Ochun, which ha. cap. 13. 21, speaks of, I 
make a doubt See more of these m the said Scheretz. lib i. de 
sped, cap 4 , he is full of examples. These kind of Devils many 
times appear to men, and affright them out of their wits, some* 
times walking at ' noon day, sometimes at nights, counterfeiting 
dead men’s ghosts, as that of Caligula, which (saith Suetonius) 
was seen to walk in Lavinia's garden, where his body was buried, 
spirits haunted, and the house where he died, ^ nulla nox sine 
teirore iransacta, donee inmidio consumpta, every night this hap- 
pened, there was no quietness, till the house was burned. About 
Hcda in Iceland Ghosts commonly walk, antmas mot tuorum simu- 
lantes, saith foh. Anan lib 3 de nat deem. Olaus , lib. z. cap. 2; 
Natal. Tallopid lib de apparit spir. Kornmannus, de mtrac. mart, 
part. I. cap. 44. Such sights arc frequently seen area sepulchra &• 
monastena, saith Laval lib. i.cap. 19, in Monasteries, and about 
church-yards, loca paludtnosa, ampla aulificta, solitana, ccede 
hominum notata, ^’cl Thyreeus adds, tdti gravius peccatum est 


1 Vet sjuntus sunt Iiujusmodi danniatorum. vet i purgatono, vel ipsi daemoncs, 
c 4. ^ Quidam lemures domesticis instniincntis noctu ludunt patinas, ollas. 

cantharas, el ali.i vasa dcjicmiit, ct quidom voces emittunt, cjulaiit, nsum cmlttmt, 
&c ut canes nigri, teles, varus formis, &o ^ Kpist Litv? lEp 27] P 'lo- 
gethcr with the affliction ot Ins animals and slaves ] * Mendionalcs ninemunes 

Cicogna c^Is then) or Al.istoies, 1 3. cap 9 ■ bucton, c 59, in Caligula* 

P Manhes, gn^t buildings, sohtary places, or places remarkable os the scenes oi 
Some murderlj 
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a>mtnusum, tmptt^ pauperum opprtssorts^ &• nequiter instgnesy /utdi- 
tanL' These spirits often foretell men’s deaths by several signs, 
as knocking, groanings, &c. * though Huh. Argentine, c. i8. de 
preestipis damonunt, will ascribe these predictions to good Angels, 
out of the authority of Ftctnus and others ; prodigia tn abttu prtnci' 
pum steptus amlingunt, as in the Lateran Church in *JR<me, 
the Popes’ deaths are foretold by Sylvesta^s tomb. Near Rupes 
Nova in Ftniand, in the Kingdom of Sweden, there is a Lake, in 
which, before the Governor of the Castle dies, a spectrum, in the 
habit of Arion with his harp, appears, and makes excellent muSick, 
like those blocks in Cheshire, which (they say) presage death to 
the master of the family , or that ’ oak in Lanthadran Park in 
Cornwall, which foreshows as much. Many families in Europe 
are so put in mind of their last by such predictions, and many 
men are forewarned (if we may believe Paracelsus) by familiar 
spirits in divers shapes, as cocks, crows, owls, which often hover 
about sick men’s chambers, vel quia mortenitum faeditatem sentiunt, 
as *Barcuellus conjectures, idea super tectum infirmorum croci- 
tant' because they smell a corse ; or for that (as * Bemardinus de 
Bustis thinketh) God permits the devil to appear in the form of 
crows, and such like creatures, to scare such as live wickedly here 
on earth. A little before Tttliys death (saith PlutatcKf the 
crows made a mighty noise about him, tumultnosi perstrepentes, 
they pulled the pillow from under his head. Bob. Gagutnus, Hist 
Franc, lib. 8, telleth such another wonderful story at the death of 
Johannes de Montefort,^ French Lord, Anno 1345 ; tanta corvorum 
niulMudo cedtbus morientis insedit, quantum esse in Gallia nemo 
judic&sseC' Such prodigies are very frequent in authors. See 
more of these in the said Lavater, Thyratus, de locts infestis, part 3. 
cap. 58, Pictorius, Delrio, Ctcogna, /»A 3. cap. 9 Necromancers 
take upon them to raise and lay them at their pleasures. And 
so likewise those which Mtzaldus calls Ambulones, that walk 
about midnight on great heaths and desert places, which (saith 

[> Where some very dreadful cnnie has been committed, there the impious, and 
infamous, and oppressors of the poor, generally dwell ] * Stroszius Clcogna, Iib 3. 
mag cap 5 [■ Prodigies frequently occur at the deaths of illustnous men.] 

* Strozzius Cicogna, lib 3 mag cap 18 * M Carew, Survey of Cornwall, hb 3, 

folio 140, • Hono Genial), folio 137 [T And so croak overthe house of the sick ] 

* Part I, c 19. Abducunt eos d recta via, et viam iter facientibus Intercludunt. 

[S Pirn. Cicero, cap 47 ] ["> Such a multitude of crows alighted on the houM 

of the dying man, as no one imagmed could have existed in Frwce,J 
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^Lavater) draw men out of the way, and lead them all night a by^nay, 
or quite bar them of their way. These have several names in several 
places ; we commonly call them Pucks. In the deserts of Lop m 
Asia, such illusions of walking spirits are often perceived, as you 
may read in Marco Polo the Venetian, his travels. If one lose his 
company by chance, these devils will call him by his name, and 
counterfeit voices of his companions to seduce him. Hteronym. 
Pauli, in his book of the hills of Spam, relates of a great ’ mount 
in Cantabna, where such spectrums are to be seen. Lavater and 
Cuogna have variety of examples of spirits and walking devils in 
this kind. Sometimes they sit by the highway side, to give men 
falls, and make their horses stumble and start as they ride, if you 
will believe the relation of that holy man Ketellus, in ■* Nubngensis, 
that had an especiall grace to see devils, graham dnnnitus collatam, 
& talk with them, et impavidus cum sptrUtbus sermonem mtscere, 
without offence ; & if a man curse or spur his horse for stumbling, 
they do heartily rejoice at it ; with many such pretty feats. 

Subterranean devils are as common as the rest, and do as much 
harm. Olaus Magnus, lib. 6 , cap 19, makes six kinds of them, 
some bigger, some less. These (saith * Munster) are commonly 
seen about mines of metals, and are some of them noxious, some 
again do no harm. The metal-men in many places count it good 
luck, a sign of treasure, and nch ore, when they see them. Georgius 
Agricola, in his book de subterraneis ammantibus, cap. 37, •reckons 
two more notable kinds of them, which he calls ^Gcctuli and 
Cobalt; both are clothed after the manner of metal-men, and will 
many times tmtlate their works. Their oflice, as Pictonus & 
Paracelsus think, is to keep treasure m the earth, that it be not 
all at once revealed , and, besides, " Ctcogna avers, that they are 
the frequent causes of -those horrible earthquakes, which often 
swallow up, not only houses, but whole islands and cities ; m his 
third book, cap. xi, he gives many instances. 

t Lib I cap. 44 Daenionum cernuntw et audiuntur ibi frequentes illusioncs, 
unde viatonbus cavendunt, nc sc dissocicnt, aut it trrgo tnancant , voces enim 
fingunt socionim, ut i recto itinere atidacant, &c. r Mons stcrilis et nivosus, ubi 
mtempesta node umbi a: apparent, i Lib a cap ai OfTeiidicuIa faciunt tran* 
seuntibus in via, et petulanter ndent, cum velhoniinem v^l junicntum ejus pedes 
attereru faciant, et maxiiiie si homo malediclis et calcanbus s.ev’int ^ In Cosniogr. 
* Vestiti mote metallicorum, gestus et opera eorum imitantur a Immisso in tense 
carceres vento bombiles teme motus ediciunt, qutbus saipe non domus mode et 
turres, aed avltates integne et iniuUe, baustss sunk 
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The last are conversant about the centre of the earth, to torture 
the souls of damned men to the Day of Judgement. Their egress 
and regress some suppose to be about j£tna, Ltpari, Mons Heda 
in Iceland, Vesuvius, Terta del Fuego, &‘c , because many shrieks 
and fearful cries are continually heard thereabouts, and familiar 
apparitions of dead men, Ghosts and Goblins. 

Thus the Devil reigns, and in a thousand several shapes, as a 
roaring lion still seeks ivhom he may devour, i Pet. 5. [8], by earth, 
sea, land, air, as yet unconfined, though ‘ some will have his proper 
place the air, all that space betwixt us & the Moon for them that 
transgressed least. Sc Hell for the wickedest of them ; hic velut tn 
careere ad finem nmndt, iutu tn locum funestiorem trudendt, as 
Austin holds, de Ctv Dei. c. 22. lib. 14. cap 3. 23 But be [he] 

where he will, he ragelh while he may to comfort himself, as 
* Lactantius thinks, with other men’s falls, he labours all he can to 
bring them into the same pit of perdition with him. For ® metis 
miseries, calamities, and ruins, are the Devil's banqueting dishes. 
By many temptations, and several engines, he seeks to captivate 
our souls. The I.ord of lies, saith * Austin, as he was decaved 
himself, he seeks to deceive others, the ring-leader to all naughtiness, 
as he did by E 7 <e & Cam, Sodom and Gomoerah, so would he 
do by all the world. Sometimes he tempts by covetousness, 
drunkenness, pleasure, pride, &c., errs,’ dejects, saves, kills, pro- 
tects, and rides some men, as they do their horses. He studies 
our overthrow, and generally seeks our destruction; and although 
he pretend many times human good, and vindicate himself for 
a God, by curing of several diseases, ergr/s sanitatcm, 6^* ciecis 
Ittminis tisum restituendo," as Austin declares, lib. 10. de Ctv. Dei, 

1 Hicrotii in 3 Ephes Idem Michaeli<;. c 4 de spintibus Idem 'I'hyra.us 
de locis infestis n Ldi-tantius, 2 di ui iginc crroris cap 15 Hi mnligni spintus 
per omnem termm vagantur, et solatium perditionis suse pcrdendis bomimbus 
operantur * Mortalium calaniitates cpulee sunt mnloruiii dwmonum 

SyncMus ^ Dominus nicnd<icii k seipso deceptus, ahos dccipere cupil, adver- 
sarius humani genmii Inventor mortis, superbite institutor, radix malitite, scclerum 
caput, ptmcLpsi omnium vitiorum, funt inde in Dei contunieliain, hominum per- 
niciem De horum conatibuset opcrationibus Icgc Epiphanium, 2 'lom lib 2, 
Dionysium, c 4 , Ambros Epistol Ub 10 ep 84 , August de Civ Dei, bb s 
c 9 lib 8 cap 22 lib 9 18 lib 10 21 , Theophil m 12 Mat Basil ep 141 , 
Leonem, Ser Theodoret m 11 Cor ep. aa , Chrys hom 53 m 12 Gen Greg 
in 1 c John Barthol Ic pi op 1 2 c 20 , Zanch 1 4 de mabs angebs , Perer in 
Gen I 8 m c 6 2 , Ongen Saepc pnehis mtersunt, itinoni et negotia nostra 
quuccunque dirigunt, cl inrtf’stinis siibsidiis optatos saepe prtebent successus Pet 
Mar m Sam lee Ruscam dt Inferno avcaoses to eiT.] [* By restoring 

health to the sick and sight to the blind.] 
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€. 6. as ApoUOf yEsculapius, Isis, of old have done ; divert plagues, 
assist them in wars, pretend their happiness, yet mA// Ais impurius, 
udeitius, nihil humano generi infesttus, nothing so impure, nothing 
so pernicious, as may well appear by their tyrannical and bloody 
sacrifices of men to Saturn and Moloch, which are still in use 
amongst those barbarous Indians, their several deceits and cozen- 
ings to keep men in obedience, their false oracles, sacrifices, their 
superstitious impositions of fasts, penury, &c., heresies, super- 
stitious observations of meats, times, &c. by which they ' crucify 
the souls of mortal men, as ^all be shewed in our Treatise of 
Religious Melancholy. Modico adhuc tempoie simtur maltgnart, as 
’ Bernard expresseth it, by God’s permission he ragetli a while, 
hereafter to be confined to hell and darkness, which ts prepared 
for him and hts Angels, Mat. 25. [41.] 

How far their power doth extend, it is hard to determine ; what 
the Ancients held of thei# effects, force, and operations, I will 
briefly shew you. Plato in Cnttasf and after him his followers, 
gave out that these spirits or dei^la utere men’s governors and 
keepers, our lords and masters, as we are of our cattle. ‘^They govern 
Provinces and Kingdoms by qpacles, auguries, dreams, rewards and 
punishments, prophecies, hi^uratiotis, sacrifices, and religious 
superstitions, varied in as %iany forms as there be diversity of 
spl^ ; they send wars, plagues, peace, sicknq^, health, dearth, 
ple^, *adstantes hie jam nobis, spectantes dr Orbitrantes, &’c. as 
appears by those histones of Thucydides, {Ay, Dionysius Hah- 
camasseus, with many others that are full of their wonderful 
stratagems, and were therefore by those Homan and Greek Com- 
monwealths adored and worshipped for gods, with prayers, and 
sacrifices, &c. * In a word, nihtl magis quceriint quam metum dr 

nduf^ationem hominum,'’ and, as another hath it, dm non potest, 
quawh-im^tenti ardore in homines dominium, 6* divinos cultus, 
tncdigmipiritus affectent.^ Tnthemius, in his book de septem secundis, 
assigns names to such Angels as are Governors of particular 
Provinces, by what authority I know not, and gives them several 

^ Et velut mancipia circumfeit, Psellus. ^ Lib. de transmut. Malac. cp. 
P p 109 B.3 * Custodcs sunt hominum. et eoium, ut nos animalium ■ turn et pro- 
vmciis prsEpositi regunt augunis, sommis, oraculls, prsenijis, &c. ° Lipsius, 

Physiol Stoic hb i cap 19. • Leo Svavts Idem et Tnthemius J 7 They seek 
nothing more earnestly than the fear and admiration of men ] [’ It is scartely 

possible to describe the impotent ardour with which these nuhgnant spirits aspire 
to dominion over men and divine wocship.'l 

Q 
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jurisdictions. Asclepiades a Grecian, Rahbi AcMba the Jew, 
Abraham Avenezra, and Jtabbi Azariel, Arabians, (as I find them 
cited by 'Cta^a) farther add, that they are not our Governors 
only, sed ex eorum concordth discorded honi &• malt affedus 
promanant, but as they agree, so do we and our Princes, or dis- 
agree, stand or fall. Juno was a bitter enemy to Troy, Apollo a 
good friend, Jupiter indifferent, jEqua Venus Teucris, Pallas 
tntqua fust,* some are for us still, some against us, Premente Deo, 
fert Deus alter opem.* Religion, policy, publick and private 
quarrels, wars are procured by them, and they are * delighted 
perhaps to see men fight, as men are with cocks, bulls and dogs, 
bears, &c. Plagues, dearths, depend on them, our betik and maU 
esse, and almost all our other peculiar actions, (for, as Anthony 
Rusca contends, Itb. 5. cap. 18 every man hath a good and a bad 
Angel attending of him in particular all his life long, which Iam~ 
bltcus calls dcemonem), preferments, losses, weddings, deaths, 
rewards, and punishments, and, as ‘Ptoclus will, all offices whatso- 
ever, edit genetrtcem, alii optjiccm potestatem habent, 6*^. and several 
names they give them according to their offices, as Lares, Indi~ 
getes, PreesMes, &‘c.'' When the Arcades in that battle at Chatronea, 
which was fought against King Philip for the libm'ty of Greece, 
had deceitfully earned themselves, long after, in the very same 
place, dtts Grceciae ultoribus (saith mine Author)'' they were 
miserably slain by Metellus the Roman, so likewise, in smaller 
matters, they will have things fall out, as these boni & mail Genii 
ffivour or dislike us. Satumini non convenmnt Jovtalibus, He 

that is Satuminus shall never likely be preferred. " That base 
fellows are often advanced, undeserving Gnatbos* and vicious 
parasites, when as discreet, wise, virtuous, and worthy men are 
neglected, and unrewarded, they refer to those domineering spirits, 
or subordinate Genii , as they are inclined, or favour men, so they 
thnve, are ruled & overcome, for, as ^Libamus supposeth, in our 

1 Omnif. mag lib. a. cap ai P Ovid. Tr L li 6 Venus was favourable. 
Pallas unfavourable, to the Trejansd [> Ov Tr i ii 4. Saepe prem.] * Ludus 
deonim sumus [Plato, Legg 803 C] * Lib de anima et dsemone. [* Ov. F 
V. 189.] 17 Paosanias, vii 15 the Gods of Greece being avengers.] * Quoties fit, 
at Pnncipes novitium {tiilicum divitiis et dlgnitatibus pene obniant, et multoniia 
annorum ministrum, qui non semel pro hero periculum subiit, ne teruntio donent, 
ftc. Idem Quod Philosophi non remunerentur, cum scurra et ineptus ob insulsum 
iocum ssepe praemium reportet, inde fit, &c. [* Gnatho is the name of a parasih. 

in Terence's Eunuch.] ><* Lib de Cruenb Cadaver. 
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ordinary conflicts and contentions, 

one Genius yields and is overcome by another. Ail particular 
events almost they refer to these private spirits 3 & (as Paracelsus 
adds) they direct, teach, inspire, and instruct men. Never was 
any man extraordinarily famous in any art, action, or great com- 
mander, that had not familtarem deemonem^ to inform him, as 
Numa, Socrates, and many such, as Cardan illustrates, cap. 128. 
Arcanis prudenitce avtlis, * spectali stqutdem gratia, se d Deo donarl 
asserunt magi, d Genus ceelesttbus mstrui, ab us docert. But these 
are most erroneous paradoxes, tneptee fabuloste tutga, rejected 
by our Divines & Christian Churches. ’Tis true they have, by 
God’s permission, power over us, and we find by experience that 
they can ‘ hurt not our fields only, cattle, goods, but our bodies 
and minds At Hammel in Saxony, An. 1484, 20 Jtmtt, the 
Devil, in likeness of a pied piper, carried away 130 children, that 
were never after seen.* Many times men are ' affrighted out of 
their wits, carried away quite, as Scheretzius illustrates, Itb, i. c. 4. 
and severally molested by his means. Plotinus the Platonist, 
Itb 14. advers. Gnost. laughs them to scorn, that hold the 
Devil or Spirits can cause any such diseases. Many think he can 
work upon the body, but not upon the mind. But experience 
pronounceth otherwise, that he can work both upon body and 
mind. Tettullian is of this opimon, e. 22, ° that he can cause both 
sickness and lualth, and that secretly. 'Taurellus adds, by clancular 
poisons he can infect the bodies, hinder the operations of the 
bowels, though we perceive it not, closely creeping into them, saith 
*Ltpstus, & so crucify our souls: et nociva iiiAancholta furtosos 
effiat? For being a spiritual body, he struggles with our spirits, 
saith Rogers, and suggests (according to Cardan), verba sine voce, 
species sine visu,'^ envy, lust, anger, &c., as he sees men inclined. 

[1 A familiar.] > Boiss.irdus, c. 6. niagia. * Godelmannus, cap. 3 lib. i. de 
Magis Idem Zanchius, lib. 4. cap 10 et ii de mails angelis. Robert Browning's 
well-known Poem on thii. is called T/te Pud Piper of Havultn. The Poet says in 
It that Hamehn is in Brunswick, near Hanover, the river Weser washing its walls 
on the sonthem side ] * Nociva Melancholia funosos efliat, et quandoque penitus 
interficit G Picolommeus Idemque Zanch cap 10 lib, 4, Si permittat, cor- 
pora nostra movere possunt, olterare, quovis morboruro et maloium nnere afficere, 
imo et in ipsa penetrare et saevire. ‘ Inducere potest morbos et samtates. r vis- 
oeruni actiones potest inhibere latentcr, et venenis nobis ignotis corpus inficere;. 

* Irrepentes corporibiis occiilt6 morbos fingunt, mentes ^errent, membra distor- 
quenU Lips. Pfiys. Stoic. 1 i. c. 19. [■> And makes people mad by injunoiis 

melancholy ] w De rmun var. L i& c. 93. R Words without a voice, appari- 
tions without a sight.] 
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The manner how he performs it, Btarmannus, in his Oration 
against Bodttu, sufficiently declares. He 'begins first with the 
phantasy, moves (hat so stron^y, that no reason is able to resist. 
Now he moves the phantasy by mediation of humours; although 
many Physicians are of opinion, that the Devil can alter the mind, 
and produce this disease of himself. Quibusiam medicorum visum, 
saith 'Avicenna, quhd Mdanckolia contingat h dcemonio. Of the same 
mind is Psellus, & Jihasis the Arab, lib. i. Tract. 9. Cont. 'that 
this disease proceeds especially from the Devil, 6* from him alone. 
Arculanus, cap. 6 . in 9 Rhasis, j£ltanus Montaltus in his 9 cap. 
Daniel Sennertus, lib. i./<zrr2.£.ii.confirmas much, that the Devil 
can cause this disease ; by reason many times that the parties 
affected prophesy, speak strange language, but non sine inierventu 
humoris, not without the humour, as he interprets himself; no 
more doth Avicenna, si contingat d dcemonio, sufficit nobis ut eon- 
vertat complextonem ad choleram nigram, sit causa ejus proptnqua 
cholera nigra, the immediate cause is choler adust, which 'Pom- 
ponatius likewise labours to make good : Galgerandus of Mantua, 
a famous Physician, so cured a dsemoniacal woman in his time, 
that spake all languages, by purging black choler ; and thereupon 
belike this humour of Melancholy is called Balneum Dtabon, the 
Devil’s Bath ; the Devil, spying his opportunity of such humours, 
drives them many times to despair, fury, rage, &c., mingling him* 
self amongst these humours. This is that which Tertullian avers, 
corporibus infligunt acerbos casus, anmceque repentinos ; membra 
distorquent, occulti repentes* ^c., and which Lemmus goes about to 
prove, immiscent se mail Genii pravis humortbus atque atree bill* 
&*c. and ' Jason Pratensis, that the Devil, being a slender incom- 
prehensible spirit, can easily insinuate and wind himself into human 
bodies, and, cunningly couched in our bowels, vitiate our healths, 

r Qimm mens immediate dedpi nequit, {Himum movet phantasiam, et ita obfimiat 
yann conceptibus, ut ne quern facultati a.stimativ;e rationive loram relinquiit. 
Spintus malus invadit animam, turbat sensus, m furotem eonjicit. Austin He viL 
B^t s Lib. 3. Fen i. Tract. c. i8 * A Dsmone maxime proficisci, et s.>‘pe 
solo * Lib, de meant. [> They inflict shrewd and sadden turns on body and 
mind, and distort limbs, stealthily making tbeir attack.] (* The bad Genii mix 
themselves with depraved humours and black bile ] * Cap. de mama, lib de 

morlds cerebri. Dsemqpes, qunm sint tenues et meomprehensibiles spintus, .e 
insinuare corporibus humanis possunt, et occulte in viscenbus operti, valetudinera 
vitiate, somniis animas 1600*6, et n'enteu furoribus quatere, Insinuant ae nielan* 
cbolicorum penetralibus mtus, ibique considunt et deliciantur, tanquam in regione 
danssimonini siderum, ooguutqiic ammum furete;. 
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terrify our souls with fearfid dreams, and shake our mind with 
furies. And in another place. These unclean spirits settled in our 
bodies, and now mixed with our melancholy humours, do triumph 
as it were, and sport themselves as in another heaven. Thus he 
argues, and that they go in and out of our bodies, as bees do in 
a hive, and so provoke and tempt us, as they perceive our tem- 
perature inclined of itself, and most apt to be deluded. ^Agrtppa 
and 'Lavater are persuaded, that this humour invites the Devil to 
It, wheresoever it is in extremity, and, of all other, melancholy 
persons are most subject to diabolical temptations and illusions, 
and most apt to entertain them, and the Devil best able to work 
upon them ; but whether by obsession, or possession, or other- 
wise, I will not determine ; ’tis a difficult question. Delrio the 
Jesuit, Tom. 3. lib. 6, Springer and his colleague, mall. male/. Pet. 
Thyreus the Jesuit, lib. de damoniacis, de locis infestis, de terrifica- 
tionibus nocturnis, Hieronymus Mengus, Flagel. dam. and others of 
that rank of pontifical writers, it seems, by their exorcisms and 
conjurations approve of it, having forged many stones to that 
purpose. A nun did eat a lettuce ^without grace, or without signing 
with the sign of the cross, and was instantly possessed. Durand, 
lib. 6 . Pational. c. 86 num. 8, relates that he saw a wench possessed 
in Bononia with two devils, by eating an unhallowed pomegranate, 
as she did aftenvards confess, when she was cured by exorcisms. 
And therefore our papists do sign themselves so often with the 
sign of the cross, ne daman ingredi ausit,* and exorase all manner 
of meats, as being unclean or accursed otherwise, as Bellarmine 
defends. Many such stones I find amongst pontifical writers, to 
prove their assertions ; let them free their own credits , some few 
I will reate in this kind out of most approved Physicians. Corne- 
lius Gemma, lib. 2 de not. piirac. c. 4, relates of a young maid, 
called Katlurine Gualter, a cooper’s daughter, An. 1571, that had 
such strange passions and convulsions, three men could not 
sometimes hold her j she purged a live eel, which he saw, a foot 
and a half long, and touched himself, but the eel afterwards 
vanished; she vomited some 24 pounds of fulsome stuff of all 
colours twice a day for 14 days ; and after that she voided great 
balls of hair, pieces of wood, pigeons’ dung, parchment, goose 

• 

* Lib I. cap. 6 occult Philos, part 1 . cap. t de spectns. * Sine cruce et 
sanctiScatione sic k daciiione ubsessa, dad. * Greg, peg. c, g. (.* That the 
demon may not dare to enter.l 
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dung, coals > and after them two pounds of pure blood, and then 
again coals and stones, of which some had inscriptions, bigger 
than a walnut, some of them pieces of glass, brass, &c., besides 
paroxysms of laughing, weeping and ecstasies, &c. Et hae 
\iHqutt) cum horrore vUi, this I saw with horror. They could do 
no good on her by physick, but left her to the Clergy. Marcellus 
Do/tatuSf lib. a. c. x.de med. mirab. hath such another story of a 
country fellow, that had four knives in his belly, instar seme 
dentatos, indented like a saw, every one a span long, with a wreath 
of hair like a globe, with much baggage of like sort, wonderful to 
behold. How it should come into his guts, he concludes, cerll non 
alto quam deemonis astuha dolo} Langnts, Epist. med. lib. i. 
Epist. 38, hath many relations to this effect, and so hath Christo- 
plurus d Vega. Wterus, Sekenktus, Scribonius, all agree that they 
are done by the subtilty and illusion of the Devil. If you shall 
ask a reason of this, ’tis to exercise our patience ; for, as 'Tertul- 
lian holds, virtus non est virtus, mst comparem habet aliquetn, in 
quo superando vim suam ostendat; * ’tis to try us and our faith, 'tis 
for our offences, and for the punishment of our sms, by God’s 
permission they do it, camifices vtndtcta justte Det, as *Tolosanus 
styles them, executioners of his will ; or rather as David, Ps. 78. 
ver. 49/ He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, indignation, 
wrath, and vexation, by sending out of evil Angels. So did he afflict 
Job, ^ul, the lunaticks and dsemoniacal persons whom Christ 
cured. Mat. 4. 8. Luke 4. ir. Luke 13. [16.] Mark 9. [17, sq.] 
Tobit. 8 3. ^c. This, I say, happeneth for a punishment of 
sin, for their want of faith, increduhty, weakness, distrust, &c. 

SuBSEC. 3. — Of Witches and Afagiaans, how they cause 
Melancholy. 

You have heard what the Devil can do of himself, now you shall 
hear what he can perform by his mstruments, who are many times 
worse (if it be possible) than he himself, and to satisfy their 
revenge and lust cause more mischief. Multa entm mala non 
egisset Deemon, nisi provocatus i Sagis, as *Erastus thinks j much 
harm had never been done [by him], had he not been provoked 
by Witches to it. He had not appeared in Samuel’s shape, if the 

P It assuredly only could have been through the artifice and craft of a demon ] 
* penult de opific. Dci [* 'XHitue IS not virtue, unless it has an antagonist by 
oimqucnng whom it shows its merit.] * Lab. 38. cap. 36. tom. a. * De Lamus, 
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Witch of Endor had let him alone ; or represented those Serpents 
in Pharaoh’s presence, had not the Magicians urged him unto it : 
nu morhos vel hominibus vel bruits in^igeret {Erasius maintains)' 
si Saga quiescerent ; men and cattle might go free, if the Witches 
vould let him alone. Many deny Witches at all, or, if there be 
any, they can do no harm. Of this opinion is Wants, lib. 5. 
cap. 53. d« prasiig. dam Austin Ltrchemer, a Dutch writer, Biar~ 
mannus, Ewichius, Euwaldus, our countryman Scot, ' with him 
in Horace^ 

Somnia, terrores magicos, niiracula, sa|^, 

Noctumos I.emiires, portentaque Thessala nsu 
Excipiunt 

[Dreams, magic terrors, miracles, and witches, 

And nightly spectres, and Thessalian portents, 

All these they laugh at.] 

They laugh at all such stories ; but on the contrary are most 
Lawyers, Divines, Physicians, Philosophers, Austin, Hemingpus, 
Danaus, Chytraus, Zatuhius, Arettus, Delrio, Springer^ 

Niderius, lib. 5 Formtear, Cuiatius, Bartolus, constl. 6. tom. 1, 
Bodtne, damoniant. Itb. 2. cap. 8, Godelman, Damhoderius, br’c. 
Paracelsus, Erastus, Scribamus, Cameranus, dr'c. The parties by 
whom the Devil deals, may be reduced to these two, such as 
command him in shew at least, as Conjurers, and Magicians, 
whose detestable and horrid mysteries are contained in their book 
called *Arbaiell, damones emm advocati prasto sun/, seque exar- 
etsmis conjurattombus quasi cogi patiuntur, ut mistrum magorum 
genus in tmpietate detineant;’ or such as are commanded, as 
Witches, that deal ex parte impltati, or explicitl, as the *King hath 
well defined. Many subdivisions there are, & many several species 
of Sorcerers, Witches, Enchanters, Charmers, &c. They have 
been tolerated heretofore some of them ; and Magick hath been 
publickly professed in former times, in ’’^lamanca, '‘Cracovia, and 
other places, though after censured by several ’ Universities, and 
now generally contradicted, though practised by some still, main- 

[1 Reginald Scot, who published his Discovery of Witchcraft m 1584 . 1 [* Epist. 
ii 3, 308 sq 1 * Et quomodo venefici fiant cnarrat ^ De quo pfura legas m 

Boissardo, ho i. de pisstig. [* For the demons appear when invoked, and suSer 
themselves to be, as it were, compelled by exorcisms and conjurations, that thm 
may keep the wretched race of magi in tbeir impiety.] r Rex Jacobus, DsemonoL 
I I c. 3 r An University m Spam in old Castile; ■ The chief town m Poland, 

* Oxford and Pans, see finem P. Lombaidi. 
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tained and excused, tanquam res secreta, quee non nki vine magnis 
&‘peculiari beneficio de calo insiructi^ communtcaturQ.xiBt '■JBoissarduS 
his words) : and so far approved by some Princes, ut nihil oust 
aggtedi in poll this, in saeris, in consihis, sine eorum arbitrio; they 
consult still with them, and dare indeed do nothing without their 
advice Nero and Heltogabalus, Maxenttus, axid/uhanus Apos~ 
lata, were never so much addicted to Magick of old, as some of 
our modem Princes and Popes themselves are nowadays. Erricus, 
King of Sweden, had an ’ enchanted Cap, by virtue of which, and 
some magical murmur or whispering terms, he could command 
spirits, trouble the air, and make the wind stand which way he 
would , insomuch that when there was any great wind or storm, 
the common peojile were wont to say, the King now had on his 
conjuiing Cap But such examples are infinite. That which 
they can do, is as much almost as the IJcvil himself, who is still 
ready to satisfy their desires, to oblige them the more unto him 
They can cause tempests, storms, which is familiarly practised by 
Witches in Noi way, Iceland, as I have proved. They can make 
friends enemies, and enemies fnends, by philters ; 'tutpes amoves 
concihare, enforce love, tell any man where his friends are, about 
what employed, though in the most remote places , and, if they 
will, * bring their sweethearts to them by night, upon a goat’s back 
flying in the air, {Stgtsmund Scheretzius, part i. cap. 9. de sped. 
reports confidently, that he conferred with sundry such, that had 
been so carried many miles, and that he heard Witches themselves 
confess as much) ; hurt, and infect men and beasts, vines, corn, 
cattle, plants, make women abortive, not to conceive, * barren, 
men and women unapt and unable, married and unmarried, fifty 
several ways, saith Bodine, Itb. 2. c. 2, fly in the air, meet when 
and where they will, as Cicogna proves, axiALarat. desped part. 2 
c. 17, steal young children out of their cradles, ministerio daemonum,* 
and put deformed tn then rooms, which we call changelings, saith 
' Stheretsms, part i. c 6, make men victorious, fortunate, eloquent; 
and therefore in those anaent monomachies and combats they 
were searched of old, " they had no magical charms ; they can 

1 Pixefat de magis et venefias, hb ^ Rptatum Pileum habebat, quo ventos 
violentos cieret, aerem turbaret. et m quam partem, &c. * Erastus. * Mmisteno 

hirci noctumi * Sttmles nuptos et mhabiles. Vide Petrum de Palude, hb. 4. 
distinct 34 Paulum Guiclandum [* By the assistance of demons ] r Intautes 
matnbus sutiurantui, aliis suppositivis in locum veiorum conjectis. * Milto. 
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make ’ stick frees, such as shall endure a rapier’s point, musket 
shot, and never be wounded : of which read more in Boissardus, 
€ap 6. de Mag/d, the manner of the adjuration, and by whom 'tis 
made, where and how to be used tn expedttionibus bellids, praliis, 
duellist &•€., with many peculiar instances and examples; they 
can walk in fiery furnaces, make men feel no pam on the rack, 
aui alias torturas senttre; ’ they can stanch blood, * represent dead 
men’s shapes, alter and turn themselves and others into several 
forms at their pleasures. 'Agabetta, a famous Witch in Lapland, 
would do as much publickly to all spectators, modb pusilla, modh 
anus, modb procera ut quercus, modh vacca, avis, coluber, &’C., now 
young, now old, high, low, like a cow, like a bird, a snake, and 
what not? She could represent to others what forms they most 
desired to see, shew them friends absent, reveal secrets, maximA 
omnium admiratione^ Grc And yet for all this subtilty of theirs, 
as Lipsius well observes, Physiolog Stoicor lib i cap 17, neither 
these Magicians nor Devils themselves can take away gold or 
letters out of mine or Crassud chest, 6^ chentelis suit largiri,^ 
for they are base, poor, contemptible, fellows most part. As 
*Bodtne notes, they can do nothing in Judicum deerda out ptenas, 
tn Regum Concilia rel arcana, nthtl in retn nummariam aui the- 
sauros, they cannot give money to their Clients, alter Judges’ 
decrees, or Councels of Kings, these tninnii Genii cannot do it, 
alitores Genii hoc sibi adservArunt, the higher powers reserve these 
things to themselves. Now and then peradventure there may be 
some more famous Magicians, like Simon Magus, '‘Apollonius 
Tyanaus, Basest* lambhcus, Eudo de Stellis^' that for a time can 
build castles in the air, represent armies, &c., as they are " said to 
have done, command wealth and treasure, feed thousands with all 
variety of meats upon a sudden, protect themselves and their 
followers from all Princes’ persecutions, by removing from place to 
place in an instant, reveal secrets, future events, tell what is done in 
far countries, make them appear that died long since, &c., and do 
many such miracles, to the world’s terror, admiration, and opinion 

1 D Luther, in pnmum praeceptum, et Leon. Vanus lib i de Fascino In 
warlike expeditions, and in wars i [* Or feel any other tortures 1 * l.avat Cicog. 
* Boissardus, de Magis [• lo the greatest wonder of everybody.] P And 
give them to their clients ] * Dmmon hb. 3 enp 3 « • Vide Philostratum, 

vita ejus , Boissardum de Magis w Vide buidam de Pasete. [See Erasni 

Adagia, p. 630,] u Nubrigensem lege, bb. i. c. 19. ^ Eraslos. Adolphus 

Bcnbanios. 
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of Deity to themselves ; yet the Devil foisakes them at last, th^ 
come to wicked ends, and rarb aut nunquam ^ such Impostors are 
to be found. The vulgar sort of them can work no such feats. 
But to my purpose, they can, last of all, cure and cause most 
diseases to such as they love or hate, and this of ^Melancholy 
amongst the rest. Paracelsus, Tom. 4 de tnorbis amentium. Tract, i, 
in express words affirms, multi fasanantur tn melancholiam, many 
are bewitched into melancholy, out of his experience. The same, 
saith Danaus lib. 3. de sorttarits. Vidt, inqutt, qui melanchtdicos 
nurbos gravtsstmos induxerunt. I have seen those that have 
caused melancholy in the most grievous manner, *dried up womeris 
paps, cured gout, palsy, this and apoplexy, falling sickness, which no 
physuk could hdp, solo tactu, by touch alone Ruland, tn his 
3. Cent. Cura 91, gives an instance of one David Helde, a young 
man, who, by eating cakes which a Witch gave him, tnox delirare 
cvpit, began to dote on a sudden, and was instantly mad. P. H. D, 
in ^Iltldesheim, consulted about a melancholy man, thought his 
disease was partly magical and partly natural, because he vomited 
pieces of iron and lead, and spake such languages as he had never 
been taught ; but such examples are common in Scnbanius, Her- 
cults de Saxonia, and others. The means by which they work, 
are usually charms, images, as that in Hector Boethius of King 
Duff, characters stamped of sundry metals, and at such and such 
constellations, knots, amulets, words, philters, &c which generally 
make the parties affected melancholy ; as ’Monavius discourseth 
at large in an Epistle of his to Acolsius, giving instance in a 
Bohemian Baron that was so troubled by a philter taken. Not 
that there is any power at all m those spells, charms, characters, 
and barbarous words ; but that the Devil doth use such means to 
delude them; ut fideles inde magos (saith ‘Ltbantus) in officio 
retineat, turn in consortium malefactorum vocet' 

[1 Seldom or never ] * Virg .£iieid. 4. [487, 4Bal incantatneem desenbens. 

Hebc se carminibus promittit &ulverc mentc&, Quas velit , ast aliis duras immitteie 
curas * Godelmannus, ciip 7 Lb. i Nutneum mammas prmsiccant ; solo tactu 
podagram, apoplexiam, paralysin, et aLos morbos, quos medicina curare non 
poterat * Factus inde Maniacus. Spic a. fol 147. * Omma philtra, etsi inter s« 
differant, hoc habent commune, quod hommem eSiciant melancLohcum , epist 331, 
Scholtsii. * De Cruent, Cadaver. That be may so keep the talthful magi If 
tbdr duty, and also call them to the aid of malchuxon.! 
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SuBSEa 4 . — Stars a cause. S^s from Physiognomy, Metoposcopy, 

Chiromancy. 

Natural causes are either primary and universal, or secondary and 
more particular. Primary causes are the heavens, planets, stars, 
&c. by their influence (as our Astrologers hold) producing this 
and such like •effects. I will not here stand to discuss obitir,^ 
whether stars be causes, or signs; or to apologize for judicial 
Astrology. If either Sextus Empiricus, Picus Mirandula, Sextus 
ah Hemmga, Perertus, Erastus, Chambers, dfc. have so far pre- 
vailed with any man, that he will attribute no virtue at all to the 
heavens, or to sun or moon, more than he doth to their signs at 
an inn-keeper’s post, or tradesman’s shop, or generally condemn 
all such Astrological Aphorisms approved by experience : I refer 
him to Bellantius, Ptrovanus, Marascallerus, Goclentus, Sir Chris- 
topher H^don, If thou shalt ask me what I think, I must 
answer, nam &• doctis hisce erroribus versatus sum^ they do incline, 
but not compel ; no necessity at all, ’ agunt non cogunt • and so 
gently incline, that a wise man may resist them; sapiens domi- 
nabitur astris * they rule us, but God rules them All this 
(methinks) 'Joh. de Indagine hath comprised in brief Quceris a me 
quantum in nobis operantur astro 1 is’c. Wilt thou know how far 
the stars work upon us t I say they do but incline, &• that so gently, 
that if see wtil be ruled by reason, they have no pcnver over us ; bid 
if we follow our own nature, and be led by sense, they do as much in 
us as in bride beasts, and we are no better. So that, I hope, 
I may justly conclude with “ Cajetan, cmlum est vehiculum divince 
virtutis, 6rc. that the heaven is God’s instrument, by mediation of 
which he governs and disposelli these elementary bodies; or a 
great book, whose letters are the stars, (as one calls it) wherein 
are written many strange things for such as can read, ’’or an 

^ [By the way ] p For I too am conversant with these learned errors j * Astra 
r^Sunt homines, eC regit ascra Dcus [* "The wise man will rule the stais. " 
Jeremy Taylor quotes these lines, but his best and most recent editor, C. P. Eden, 
could not find their author ] ® Chirom lib Qusens & me quantum operantur 

Mtra? Dioo, m nos nihil astra urgere, sed animos proclives trahere qui sic tamen 
iiberi sunt, ut si ducem sequantur rationem, nihil efiiciant, sin vero naturam, id 
sgcre quod m hrutis fere, ' Ccelum vehiculum diviiue virtutis, cujus mediante 
motu, lumme, et mfluentia, Deus elemental la corpora ordiqpt et disponit Ih de 
Vio Cajetanus in Psa 104. r Mundus isle quasi lyia ah eKcellentissimo quodam 
artifice oonemoata, quern qui ndnt miiabiles eliciet barmoiuas. J. Dee. Aidio. 
rismo II, 
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excellent harp, made by an eminent ivorkman, on which he that can 
but play will make most admirable mustck. But to the purpose. 

' Paracelsus is of opinion, that a Physician without the knowledge 
of stars am neither v^er stand the cause or cure of any disease, dthet 
if this, or gout, nor so much as tooth-ache, except he see the peculiar 
gcHiture and scheme of the party affected. And for this proper 
malady, he will have the principal and primary cause of it proceed 
from the heaven, ascribing more to stars than humours, 'and that 
the constellation alone many times produceth melancholy, all other 
causes set apart. He gives instance in lunatick persons, that are 
deprived of their wits by the moon’s motion, and in another place 
refers all to the ascendant, and will have the true and chief cause 
of It to be sought from the stars. Neither is it bis opinion only, 
but of many Galenists and Philosophers, though they not so stiffly 
and peremptorily maintain as much. This variety of melancholy 
symptoms proceeds from the stars, saith Melancthon : * the most gene- 
rous melancholy, as that oi Augustus, comes from the conjunction of 
Saturn & Jupiter in Libra the bad, as that of Catiline's, from the 
meeting of ^tum and the Afoon in Scorpio Jovianus Pontanus, 
in his loth Book, and 13th Chap de rebus ccelestibus, discourseth 
to this purpose at large ; ex atra bile vani generantur tnorbi, So^e. 
'many diseases proceed from black eholer, as it shall be hot or cold; 

though it be cold in its oion nature, yet it is apt to be heated, as 
water may be made to boil, and bum as bad as fire, or made cold as ice : 
and thence proceed such variety of symptoms, some mad, some solitary, 
some laugh, some rage, dr'f. the cause of all which intemperance 
he will have chiefly and primarily proceed from the heavens: 
'from the position of Mars, Saturn, and Mercury. His Aphorisms 
be these ; "Mercury in any gemture, if he shall be found in Virgo, or 
Pisces his opposite sign, (s’ that in the horoscope, irradiated by those 


1 Medicus sme coeli pcritia mhil est, &c nisi gencsim solvent, ne tantillum potent, 
lib de pudag * Constellatio in causa est, ct influentia cceli tnorbum hunc movet 
mterdum, omnibus aliis amotis Et alitn Ongo epis & Ctelo pelenda est Tr. 
de morbis amentium * Lib de anima, cap. de humonb. Ea vanctas in Melan- 
cholia habet cselestes causas d h et If inD ^etC infl. * Ex atra bile vani 
generantur morbt, pennde ut ipse multuni calidi aut frigidi in se habuent, quum 
utrique susupiendo quam aptissima sit, tametsi sudpte nature fngida sit Annon 
aqua SIC afficitur a calore ut ardeat , et a fngore, ut m glacietn concrescat? et 
hivc vanrtas distincticnum, alii flent, ndent, &c, * Hanc ad intemperantiam 

gignendam pIuTunum confer! <f et ii positus, &e. * 9 Quoties alteujtis gem- 
tura in "I et X adverso signo positus, hoioscopum partiliter tenueni, atque etuun 
a d vel k □ radio percussus fuent, naCus ab insania vexabitur. 
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quartUe asptds of Saturn or Mars, the child shall be mad or melan- 
choly, Again, He that shall have Saturn or Mars, the one culmi- 
nating, the other in the 4M house, when he shall be bom, shall be 
melancholy, of which he shall be cured in time, if Mercury behold 
them. ’ If the Moon be in conjunction or opposition at the birth time 
with the Sun, Saturn or Mars, or in a quaritle aspect with them, 
mcdo call loco, * Leovitius adds), many diseases are si^ified, especially 
the head and brain is like to be mis-affected with pernicious humours, 
to be melancholy, lunatick, or mad. Cardan adds, quartet lunh natos,* 
[or those born in] eclipses, [or in] earth-quakes. Garceeus and Leo- 
vitius will have the chief judgement to be taken from the Lord of the 
geniture, or when there is an aspect betwixt the Moon and Mercury, 
and neither behold the horoscope, or Saturn and Mars shall be 
Lord of the present conjunction or opposition in Sagittary or 
Pisces, of the Sun ox Moon, such persons are commonly epileptick, 
dote,daemoniacal, melancholy : but see more of these Aphorisms 
in the above-named Pontanus, Garceeus, cap. 23. de Jud. genitur. 
Schoner, lib. i. cap 8, which he hath gathered out of ^Ptolemy, 
Albubater, and some odnox Arabians, Junctme, Panzovins,Lttulhout, 
Origan, dre. But these men you will reject peradventure, as 
Astrologers, and therefore partial judges ; then hear the testimony 
of Physicians, Galenists themselves. “ Crato confesseth the influ* 
ence of stars to have a great hand to this peculiar disease, so doth 
Jason Pratensis, Lontcertus, Preefat de Apoplexih, Ftetnus, Femelius, 
dfr. 'P. Cnemander acknowledgeth the stars an universal cause, 
the particular from parents, and the use of the six non-natural 
things. Baplista Porta, mag. 1 . 1. c. 10, 12, 15, will have them 
causes to every particular individuum. Instances and examples, 
to evince the truth of those Aphorisms, are common amongst 
those Astrologian Treatises. Cardan in his 37th geniture, gives 
instance in Math. Bologmus, Camerar. hor.uatalit centur. “j.genit. 
6, <&• 7. of Daniel Gare, and others; but see Garceeus cap. 33. 
Luc. Gauricus. Treut. 6. de Azemems, &‘c. The time of this 
melancholy is, when the significators of any geniture are directed 

t Qui h et ^ habet, aUenim in culmine, alteram imo coelo, cum in lucem venerit, 
mdaneboheus erit, a qua sanabnur, si $ lUos irradiftnt ^ Hac confieuratione natus, 
aut lunaticus, autmente captus [HFromabadquanerofthebeaven,] pThoseborn 
on the fourth day after a new moon ] > Ptolomaius, centiloquio, et quadnpartito 

tnbuit omnium melancholicorum symptomaU siderum infinentiis * Arte Medica. 
Accedunt ad has causes affectiones siderum. Plunmum incitant et provocant 
influentiae cselestes. Velcurio, hb 4. cap. 15. r Hildesheim, spicib a. de meL 
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according to art, as the hor. moon, hylech, &c. to the hostile beams 
or terms of 1? and S especially, or any fixed star of their nature, 
or if b by his revolution, or transitust shall offend any of those 
radical promissors in the gemture. 

Other signs there are taken from Physiognomy, Metoposcopy, 
Chiromancy, which because Joh. de Indagtne, and Rotman, the 
Landgrave of Hesse his Mathematician, not long since in his 
Chiromancy, Baptista Ruria, in his celestial Physiognomy, have 
proved to hold great affinity with Astrology, to satisfy the curious, 
1 am the more willing to insert. 

The general notions ' Physiognomers give, be these ; Mack colour 
argues natural melancholy so doth leanness, htrsuieness, broad veins, 
much hair on tlu brmvs, saith ‘ Gratanarolus, cap. 7, and a little 
head, out of Aristotle: high, sanguine, red colour, shews head 
melancholy; they that stutter and are bald will be soonest melan- 
choly, (as Avtcenna supposeth) by reason of the dryness of their 
brains. But he that will know more of the several signs of humours 
and wits out of Physiognomy, let him consult with old Adamantus 
and Polemus, that comment, or rather paraphrase, upon Aristotlds 
Physiognomy, Baphsta Porta’s four pleasant books, Mtchael Scot 
de secrehs naturce,John de Indagine, Montaltus, Antony Zara, anal, 
ittgeiuoiuni sect. i. memb. 13. dr* Itb, 4, 

Chiromancy hath these Aphonsms to foretell melancholy. 
Tasnier,ltb 5. cap. z. who hath comprehended the sum of Johndt 
Indagine, Tricassus, Corvtnus, and others, in his book, thus hath it ; 
*The Saturnine line going Jrom the lascetta through the hand to 
Saturris mount, and there mtersuted by certain httle lines, argues 
melancholy j so if the vital and natutal make an acute angle. 
Aphorism 100. The Saturnine, hepatick and natural lines, making 
a gross tria/igle in the hand, argue as much ; which Godemuscap. 5. 
Chiros. repeats verbatim out of him. In general they conclude 
all, that, if Saturn’s mount be full of many small lines and inter- 
sections, *such men are most part melancholy, miserable and full of 


1 Joh. de Inda^ cap 9. Montaltus, cap 22. > Capnt parvum qui Iiabent 

cerebrum et spintus plerumque angustos, facile incident in Melancb^am rubi- 
cundi. AUtius Idem Montaltus, c. ai i Galeno. * Satumina i Rascetta per. 
jneduun manum decurrens usque ad radicem monUs Saturni, a parvis lineis inter- 
secta, arguit melanchoiicos Aphorism 78 * Agitantttr inisenis, continuia 

uquietudmibus, neque unquam 4 solhatudme liben sunt , anxie afiliguntur aina- 
nssimis intra cogitatiombus, semper tristes, suspiciosi, meticulosi oqeitaUonea 
sunt, vdle agrum colere, stagna amant et paludes, Ac. To. de Indagine, W. l. 
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Hs^uietiuss, can and trouble, continually vexed with anxious and 
bitter thoughts, alway sorrowful, fearful, suspicious ; they delight in 
husbandry, buildings, pools, marshes, springs, wootls, walks, &*e. 
Thaddtms Haggesius, in his Metoposcopia, hath certain Aphorisms 
derived from Satunds lines in the fore-head, by which he collects 
a melancholy disposition ; and '^Baptista Porta makes observa- 
tions from those other parts of the body, as if a spot be over the 
spleen ; *or tn the nails, if it appear black, it signifieth much care, 
grief, contention, and melancholy, the reason he refers to the 
humours, and gives instance in himself, that for seven years’ space 
he had such black spots in his nails, and all that while was in per- 

E etual law-suits, controversies for his inheritance, fears, loss of 
onour, banishment, grief, care, &c., and when his miseries ended, 
the black spots vanished. Cardan, in his book de libris propriis, 
tells such a story of his own person, that a little before his son’s 
death he had a black spot, which appeared in one of his nails, 
and dilated itself as he came near to his end. But I am over 
tedious in these toys, which howsoever, in some men’s too severe 
censures, they may be held absurd and ridiculous, I am the bolder 
to insert, as not borrowed from circumforanean’ Rogues and 
Gipsies, but out of the writings of worthy Philosophers and Phy- 
sicians, yet living some of them, and religious Professors in famous 
Universities, who are able to patronise that which they have 
said, and vindicate themselves from all cavillers and ignorant 
persona 


SuBSEC. S- — Old age a cause. 

Secondary peculiar causes efScient, so called in respect of the 
other precedent, are either congenita, interna, innata, as they term 
them, inward, innate, inbred ; or else outward and adventitious, 
which happen to us after we are born : congcnitc, or born with 
us, are either natural, as old age, or prater naturam^ (as * Ferne- 
Itvs calls it) that distemperature which we have from our parents’ 
seed, it being an hereditary disease. The first of these, which is 
natural to all, and which no man living can avoid, is "old age, 

1 Caelestis Physiognom. Iib la * Cap 14. lib. 5. Idgm Maculae in ungulu 
nigrae lues, rixns, melanchobam ab humore m corde tali [* lime- 

rant, or mountebank, rogues J (‘Unnatural.] » Lib. i Path cap. ti. 
* Vemt emm propeiata malis mopina scnectus : Et dolor setatem jussit messe- 
wcHia Boethius, met i. de consol Philoa 
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which being cold and dry, and of the same quality as Melancholy 
is, must needs cause it, by diminution of spirits and substance, and 
increasing of adust humours. Therefore * Melancthon avers out of 
ArtsMle, as an undoubted tmiSa, senes plerumqtte delirassetnsenectA, 
that old men familiarly dote, ob attam Mem, for black choler, which 
IS then superabundant in them: aailihasts, that Physician, 

in his Cent hb. r. cap, 9, calls it ‘a necessary and inseparable 
accident to all old & decrepit persons. After 70 years (as the 
Psalmist saith) ’a // and sorrow , and common experience 
confirms the truth of it in weak and old persons, especially in 
such as have lived in action all their lives, had great employment, 
much business, much command, and many servants to oversee, 
and leave off ex abrupto, as * Charles the Fifth did to King Philip, 
resign up all on a sudden. They are overcome with melancholy in 
an instant : or, if they do continue in such courses, they dote at 
last, {senex bts puer \ and are not able to manage their estates 
through common infirmities incident in their age; full of ache, 
sorrow, and grief, children again, duzards, they carle* many times 
as they sit, and talk to themselves, they are angry, waspish, dis- 
pleased with every thing, susptaous of all, wayward, covetous, hard, 
(saith Tally") self willed, superstitious, self-conceited, braggets, 
admires s of themselves, as * Balthasar Castalio hath truly noted of 
them. This natural infirmity is most eminent in old women, 
and such as are poor, solitary, live in most base esteem and 
beggary, or such as are witches , insomuch that Wterus, Baptista 
Porta, Ulricas Mohtor, Edwicus, do refer all that witches are said 
to do to imagination alone, and this humour of melancholy. 
And whereas it is controverted, whether they can bewitch cattle 
to death, ride in the air upon a coulsiaif out of a chimney-top, 
transform themselves into cats, dogs, &c., translate bodies from 
place to place, meet in companies, and dance, as they do, or have 
carnal copulation with the Devil, they ascribe all to this redun- 
dant melancholy which domineers in them, to 'somniferous 

* Cap de humonbus, lib de anima * Necessanum accidens decrepitis, el 

inseparabne » Psa xc 10 « Meteran Bete hist lib. i. p Oration in 

Mcineke Fr 5 An old ni‘\n is twice a boy ] p ^act like a carlci or cburL I 
once thought earkt might be the right reading ] r Sunt morosi, et anxii, et 
et diiiiciles senes, si quserimus, etiam avan Tull de sencctute[i8 6^ ] 

L*ib d dtt Aulico Senes avan morosi jnctAbundi philauti, deliri, sup^stitios 
nispiciosi, ac Lib 3 de Lamiis cap, 17, et 18. • wlanumi opiunii lupiadeDSe 

lac asirn. &c., sangius infantum, &c, r r — 
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potions, and natural causes, the Devil’s policy. Non ladunt ommm 
(saith iVurus) aut quid mtrum fadunt (de Lamtis, lib. 3. cap. 36,) 
ut putatur, solam vtiiatam habent phantasiam, they do no such 
wonders at all, only their ‘brains are crazed. ‘ Th^ think they are 
Witches and can do hurt, but do not. But this opinion Bodine, 
Erastus, Danceus, Scnbantus, Sebastian Muhaelts, Campanella, de 
Sensu rerum, hb 4 cap. 9, ^Dandtnus the Jesuit, lib. 2. de Annua, 
explode , * Cicogna confutes at large. That Witches are melan- 
choly they deny not, but not out of corrupt phantasy alone, so to 
delude themselves and others, or to produce such effects. 

SuBSEC. 6 — Parents a cause by propagation. 

That other inward inbred cause of Melancholy is our tempera- 
tiffe, in whole or part, which we receive from our parents, which 
‘pernelius calls prater naturam, or unnatural, it being an heredi- 
tary disease, for as he justifies , parenium tnaximi patris 
v' semen obligerit, tales evadunt similares spennaticaque partes, quocunque 
etiam morbo pater quum general *eneiur, cum semine transfert in 
prolem ; such as the temperature of the father is, such is the son’s, 
and look what disease the father had when he begot him, his son 
will have after him, ’ and is as well inheritor of fits infirmities as of 
his lands. A nd where the complexion and constitution of the father is 
corrupt, there (* saith Roger Bacon) the coniple \ion and constitution 
of the son must needs be corrupt, ami so the corruption is derived 
from the father to the son. Now this doth not so much appear 
in the comjiosition of the body, according to that of Hippocrates, 
” in habit, proportion, scars, and other lineaments, but in manners and 
conditions of the mind, 

Et patrum m natos abeunt cum semme mores. 

Seleucus had an anchor on his thigh, so had his posterity, as 
Trogus records /.is. Lepidus in Pliny I 7. r 17 was purblind, so 
was his son. That famous family of ^nobarbi were known of old, 

1 Cormptaest ns ab humore mehncholico phant.isia Nym.innus > Putant se 
liedere qu.indo non Uedunt > Qui haec in imaginationis vim referre conati sunt, 
aut atraa lulls, inanem prorsus laboreni susceperunt * Lib 3 cap 4 omnit mag. 
* Lib I cap II path ’ Ut arlhritici, epilcp. etc. r xjt filii non tam posses- 
sionum quani morborum htcrcdcs sint ** Kpist de sccrctis .artis et natune c 7. 
Nam m hoc quod patres corntpti sunt, generant filios ccjrniptas complexionis, et 
cunipositionis, et fihi eoruiii cadum de caus^ se corrumpunt, et sic derivatur 
rorruptio k patiibus ad filios. ’ Non lam (inquit Hippocrates) gibbos et cica- 
trices ons et corporis habituni aguoscis ex us, sed vcruni mcessum, gestus, mores, 
moibos, etc. 


R 
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and so sumamed, from their red beards.* The Austrian lip, and 
those Indians’ flat noses are propagated, the Bavarian chin, and 
goggle eyes amongst the Jews, as ^Buxtorfius observes. 'Their 
voice, pace, gesture, looks, is likewise derived with all the rest of 
their conditions & infirmities ; such a mother, such a daughter ; 
their very * affections Lemnius eontcnds to follow their seed, and the 
malue and bad conditions of children are many times wholly to be 
imputed to their parents. I need not therefore make any doubt of 
Melancholy, but that it is an hereditary disease. * Paracelsus in 
express words affirms it, lib. de morb. amentium, To. 4 TV. i ; so doth 
* Crato in an Epistle of his to Monavius. So doth Bruno Seidelius 
in his book de morbo incurab. Montaltus proves, cap. 11, out of 
Hippocrates and Plutarch, that such hereditary dispositions are 
frequent, 6^ hanc {inquit) fieri rear ob participatam tnelancholtcam 
intemperantiam (speaking of a patient), I think he became so by 
participation of Melancholy Daniel Sennertus, lib 1, part 2. 
cap. 9, will have his melancholy constitution derived not only 
from the father to the son, but to the whole family sometimes ; 
quandoque totis famtlits hasreditativam. " Porestus, in his rnedi* 
cinal observations, illustrates this point, with an example of a 
merchant his patient, that had this infirmity by inheritance ; so 
doth Rodencus d Fonseca, Tom. i. consul. 69, by an instance of a 
young man that was so affected ex matre melancholica, had a 
melancholy mother, <&* victu melancholico, and bad diet together. 
Lodovtcus Mercatus, a Spanish Physician, in that excellent tract 
which he hath lately written of hereditary diseases, Tom. 2. oper. /. 
5, reckons up leprosy, as those * Galbots ® in Gascony, hereditary 
lepers, pox, stone, gout, epilepsy, &c. Amongst the rest, this 
and madness after a set time comes to many, which he calls a 
miraculous thmg in nature, and sticks for ever to them as an 
incurable habit. And that which is more to be wondered at, it 
skips in some families the father, and goes to the son, * or takes 
every other, sometimes evety third in a lineal descent, and doth 

P See Suetonius, Nero, J 1 ] * Syimfjog Jud • AfTcctus parentum In foetus 

transeunt, et puerorum nialitia parcntibus imputanda, lib 4 cap 3 de occult nat. 
tuirac. I Ex pituitosis pituitosi, ex bibosis biliosi, ex lienosis et melancholicts 
mdancbolici * Epist. 174. in Scolts, Nascitur nobibcum ilia alitur(|uc, et un& cum 
pamitibus habemus mdlum hunc assem Jo Pelesius, lib. 2 de cuia hunianorum 
aifectuum. ■ lab. 10 observat. 15 r Maginus, Gcog [* Qti Cagots, a word 
said to have been ongmally given to the lepers of Bearn See A/enage. I can find 
nowhere the word in text.] > Sxpe non eundem, sed similem promicit eSectum, 
et lUseso parente transit in nepotem. 
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net always produce the samcy but some like, and a symbolizing disease. 
'I'hese secondary causes hence derived are commonly so powerful, 
that (as '■ Wolfius holds) sape mutant decreta sidemm, they do 
often alter the primary causes, and decrees of the heavens. For 
these reasons belike the Church and Commonwealth, human and 
divine laws, have conspired to avoid hereditary diseases, for* 
bidding such marriages as are any whit allied ; and as Mercat/is 
adviseth all families to take such, st fieri possit, quce maxml distant 
natural and to make choice of those that are most differing in 
complexion from them, if they love their own, and respect the 
common good. And sure, 1 think, it hath been ordered by 
God’s especial providence, that in all ages there should be (as 
usually there is) once in 600 years a transmigration of Nations, 
to amend and purify their blood, as we alter seed upon our land, 
and that there should be as it were an inundation of those 
Northern Goths and Vandals, and many such like people which 
came out of that continent of Scandia, and Sarmatia (as some 
suppose) and overran, as a deluge, most part of Europe and 
Africa, to alter for our good our complexions, which were much 
defaced with hereditary infirmities, which by our lust and intem- 
perance we had contracted. A sound generation of strong and 
able men were sent amongst us, as those Northern men usually are, 
innocuous, free from not, and free from diseases ; to qualify and 
make us as those poor naked Indians are generally at this day ; 
and those about Brazil (as a late Wnter* observes) in the Isle of 
Maragnan, free from all hereditary diseases, or other contagion, 
whereas without help of physitk they live commonly 120 years 
or more, as in the Orcades and many other places Such are the 
common effects of temperance and intemperance, but I will 
descend to particulars, and shew by what means, and by whom 
especially, this infirmity is derived unto us. 

Ftlii ex senibus nati rare sunt finni temperamenti, old men’s 
children are seldom of a good temperament, as Scoltzius supposeth. 
Consult. 177, and therefore most apt to this disease; and, as 
' levin us Lemntus farther adds, old men beget most part way- 

1 Dial pra.fix genituns Lcovitii. [* If possible, as arc most distant by nature ] 
■ Bodme, de rep cap de pcriodis reip. * Claudius Al^aville, Capuchin, in his 
voyage to Maragnan, 1614, cap. 45 Nemo fere segrotus, sano omnes et robuslo 
corporc, vivunt annos 120, 140, sine medicina Idem Hector Bouthms de insulu 
Oread, et Damianus A Goes de Scandia. * lab. 4. c. 3 de occult naU mm 
Tctrlcos plerumquc fihos senes progenerant et tristes, rariua exhiloratos. 
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ward, peevish, sad, melancholy sons, and seldom merry. He 
that begets a child on a full stomack, will either have a sick 
child or a crazed son (as * Cardan thinks, contradict, med. lib. i. 
contradict. i8), or if the parents be sick, or have any great pain of 
the head, or megrim, headache, {Hieronymus Woljius^ doth 
instance in a child of Sebastian Castalio’s) or if a drunken man 
get a child, it will never likely have a good brain, as Gellius 
argues, lib 12. cap i. Ebrtt ^gnunt ebrtos, one drunkard begets 
another, saith ^Plutarch, synip. lib 1. quest. 5, whose sentence 
^ Lemntus approves, 1 . i. c. 4, Alsarius Crutius, Gen. de qui sit 
med. cent. 3 fol 182, Macrobius., lib. i, Avicenna lib. 3. Fen. 21. 
TVact. I. cap. 8, and Aristotle himself, sect 2. prob. 4. Foolish, 
drunken, or hare-brain, women most part bring forth children like 
unto themselves, morosos languidos^ and so likewise he that 
lies with a menstruous woman Intemperantia veneris, quam in 
nautis praesertim inseciatur * Lemnius, qui uxores ineunt, nulla 
menstrui decursus raiione habita, nee observato interlunw, pracipua 
causa esi, noxta permciosa {concubitum kune exitialem idea, pestt~ 
ferum vocat ‘ Rodencus a Castro, Lusitanus, detestantur ad unum 
omnes medici), turn fir* quarta luna concepti infeltces plerumque 6» 
amentes, deltri, stolidi, morbost, tmpun, invalidi, tetra lue sordidi, 
minimi vitales, omnibus bonis carports atque antmt destitiiti ad 
laborera nati, si sentores, uiquit Eustathius, ut Hercules, fir* alti. 
’Judasi maxi me visectantur jkedum hunc immundum apud 
Christianos concubitum, ut illtatum abhorrent, fir* apud sues prohi- 
bent , fir* quod Christiani toties leprosi, amentes, tot morbtlli, tmpe- 
tigines, alp/ll, psora:, aitis fir* faaei decolorationes, tarn multi morbi 
eptdemict, acerbt, fir* venenost sint, tn hunc immundum concubitum 
rejiciunt, crudeles in ptgnora vacant, am quarta luna profluenie 
hit' mensium tlluvie concubitum hunc non perhorrescunt. Damnavit 
ohm divina lex, fir* marte mulctaint hujusnwdi homines. Lev. [chs.] 
18. 20, fir* inde nail, si qui deformes aut niutili, pater dilapidatus, 
quod non contineret ab *immund& mttltere. Gregorius Magnus, 
petenti Augustino mmqutd apud ’ Biitannos hujusmodi concubitum 
ioleraret, severe prohibuitvins suistum miscen famtnas tn consuetis 

1 Coitus super rcpletionem pcssimus, et iilu qui turn gignuntur, aut morbosi sunt, 
aut stolidi 4 llialprsrfix Leovitio > L dc ed lilwris. [§ iii 1 < De occult 

nat niir remulentse et stolidur mulieres Iiheros plerumque pioducunt sibi similes, 
* Lib 3 , c. 8 de occult nat mir. Good Master Schoolmaster, do not English 
this ■ De nnt mul. lib. 3 cap 4, r Buxtorfius, c. 31. Synag. Jud. Ezek, iB 6. 
^ Onisius, obs. lib. 3. cap. 30. * Bcda, ISrcl. hist lib. t. c. ay, respons. la 
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suis menstruts, I spare to English this which I have said. 
Another cause some give, inordinate diet, as if a man eat 
garlick, onions, fast overmuch, study too hard, be over-sorrowful, 
dull, heavy, dejected in mind, perplexed in his thoughts, fearful, 
&c. t/ietr children (saith * Cardan subtil, ltd. 18.) mil be much 
subject to madness 6^ melancholy , for if the spirits of the brain he 
fusied or misaffected by such means at such a time, their children 
will be fusied in the brain; they will be dull, heavy, timorous, 
discontented, all their lives. Some are of opinion and maintain 
that paradox, or problem, that wise men beget commonly fools ; 
Sutdas gives instance in Aristarchus the Grammarian, duos 
reliquit filtos, Ansiatchum Aristachorum, ambos stultos ;* &, 

which * Erasmus urgeth in his Moria, fools beget wise men. Card, 
subt. / 13 , gives this cause, quoniam spintus sapientum ob stadium 
resolvuntur, in cerebrum feruntur a corde ; because their natural 
spirits are resolved by study, and turned into animal ; drawn from 
the heart, and those other parts to the brain. Lemnius sub- 
scribes to that of Cardan, and assigns this reason, quod fersolvant 
debitum langiitde, 6* oscitantbr, unde foetus d parentum generositate 
desciscit : they pay their debt (as Paul calls it) * to their wives 
remissly, by which means then children are weaklings, and many 
times idiots and fools. 

Some other causes arc given, which properly pertain, and do 
proceed from the mother. If she be over-dull, heavy, angry, 
peevish, discontented, and melancholy, not only at the time ot 
conception, but even all the while she carries the child in her 
womb (saith Fenuhtts, path. 1. r. ii.) her son will be so likewise 
affected, and worse, as ‘ Zemmiis adds, 1. 4 c. 7. If she grieve 
overmuch, be disquieted, or by any casualty be affrighted, & 
terrified by some fearful object, heard or seen, she endangers her 
child, and spoils the teinperalure of it ; for the strange imagina- 
tion of a woman works effectually upon her infant, that, as Baptista 
Porta proves, Physiog. ceelestis, I $. r. 2, she leaves a mark upon it, 
which is most especially seen in such as prodigiously long for such 
& such meats , the child will love those meats, saith Fernelius, and 


1 Nnm spintns cerebn si turn male afficiantur, tales procreant ; et quales fuertnt 
allectus, tales ilhonim ex tnstibus tnstes. ex ;ucundi$ jucundi msciintnr, etc^ 
P He left two sons, Aristarchus and Aristachorus, both fools ] * bol 129 met. 

Socrates' children were fools babel (,* 1 . C^r, va 3.] ^ De occuL uuL 

tnir. Pica morbus mulienim. 
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be addicted to like humours '.'•if a great-bellied woman see a hare, 
her child will often have an harelip, as we call it. Gareems, de 
judiais gemturarum, cap. 33, hath a memorable example of one 
Thomas Nickell, born in the City of Brandenburg, tl^t 

reeling and staggering all the days of his hfe, as if he would fall to 
the ground, because hts mother being great with child saw a drunken 
man reeltr^ m the street. Such another I find in Martin Wenrt- 
chius, aim. de ortu monsirorum, r. 17. 1 saw (saith he) at Wttten‘ 
berg in Germany, a citizen that looked like a carkass. I asked him 
the cause, he replied* hts mother, when she bore him in her womb, saw 
a carkass by chance, and was so sore af righted with it, that ex eo 
Jcetus ei assimilatus,^i7i!n a ghastly impression the child was like it. 

So many several ways are we plagued and punished for our 
fathers’ defaults ; in so much that, as Femeltus truly saith, V ts 
the greatest part of our felunty to be well bom, 6* it were happy for 
human kind, if only such parents as are sound of body &• mind 
should be suffered to marry. An husbandman will sow none but 
the best & choicest seed upon his land , he will not rear a bull or 
an horse, except he be right shapen m all parts, or permit him to 
cover a mare, except he be well assured of his breed ; we make 
choice of the best rams for our sheep, rear the neatest kine, and 
keep the best dogs, quanto td diligentius in procreandts liberis 
cdservandum I And how careful then should we be in begetting 
of our children ! In former times some ‘ countries have been so 
chary in this behalf, so stem, that, if a child were crooked or de- 
formed in body or mind, they made him away ; so did the Indians 
of old by the relation of Curtius* & many other well-governed com- 
monwealths, according to the discipline of those times. Heretofore 
in Scotland, saith ^ Meet. Boethius, if any were visited with the 

1 Baptista Porta, loco praed Ex leponun intuitu pleraeque infantes edunt bifido 
anpenore labello ^ Quasi mox in terrain collapsurus per onincm vitam incedebat, 
cum mater gravida ebnum honiincm sic incedentem viderat. ‘ Civcm facie cada 
verosa, qui dixit, &c * Optimum bene nasci, maxima i>nrs feliritatis nostrse bene 
nasci; quamobrem praeclare humano genen consiiUiim Milerttur, si soli parentes 
bene habiti et sani litens operam darent. 0 Infantes infirmi prsccipitio necati. 
Boliemus, lib. 3. c. 3. Apud Laconas olim. Lipsios, rpist. 85 cent, ad Beigns, 
DionysioVdleno Si quos abquamembrorom parte inutilcs notavcnnt,necan jiibcnt. 
fB Lib, 9, cap. I ] r Lib I. De veteram Scotonim monbus. Morbo comitiali, 
demenltk, manift, lepid, etc. aut simili labe, qunc faale m prolcm litinsmittitur, 
labcnantes inter eos, ing^nti faetd indaginc, mventos, nc gens fcedfl contagions 
laederetur ex lis nata, castraverunt , muiieres hujusmodi procul a virorum consortio 
ableg&nmt , quod si harum aliqua concepisse inveaiebatur, simnl cum foetu nondum 
edito defodiebatur viva. 
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JttUing sUkutst, maituss, gout, kprosy, or any sueh dmgtrouo 
^ease, whtch was likely to be progagated firom the father to the son, 
he was instantly plded: a woman kept from all company of men ; 
and ip by chance, having some such disease, she were found to be with 
child, she with her brood were buried alive : and this was done for 
the common good, lest the whole nation should be injured or 
corrupted. A severe doom, you will say, and not to be used 
amongst Christuns, yet more to be looked into than it is. For 
now by our too much facility in this kind, in giving way for all to 
marry that will, too much liberty and indulgence in tolerating all 
sorts, there is a vast confusion of hereditary diseases, no family 
secure, no man almost free from some grievous infirmity or other. 
When no choice is had, but still the eldest must marry, as so many 
stallions of the race , or if rich, be they fools or dizzards, lame or 
maimed, unable, intemperate, dissolute, exhaust through not, as he 
said, '^jure luerediiano sapere fubentur, they must be wise and 
able by inheritance ; it comes to pass that our generation is corrupt, 
we have many weak persons, both in body and mind, many 
feral diseases raging amongst us, crazed families, farentes perem^ 
tores, * our lathers bad, and we are like to be worse.* 


MEMB. II 

SuBSEC. I. — Bad Diet a cause. Substance. Quality of Meats. 

According to my proposed method, having opened hitherto these 
sccundary causes, which are inbred with us, I must now proceed 
to the outward and adventitious, which happen unto us after we 
are born. And those are either evident, remote ; or inward, 
antecedent, and the nearest : continent causes some call them. 
These outward, remote, precedent causes are subdivided again 
into necessary and not necessary. Necessary (because we cannot 
avoid them, but they will alter us, as they are used or abused) are 
tliose six non-natural things, so much spoken of amongst Phy- 
sicians, which are pnncipal causes of this disease. For almost in 
every consultation, whereas they shall come to speak of the causes, 
the fault is found, and this most part objected to the patient, 

> Euphormio Satyr [Part iv. cap. tv. memoriter.] [■ Our fathers the cause of 
OUT nun.] [* Cf, Hor, Odes. lu. 6. 46-48.] 
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peccavit circa res sex non naturales: he hath still ofTended in 
one of those six. Montanus, consil 22, consulted about a melan- 
choly Jew, gives that sentence, so did Frisemelica in the same 
place ; and in his 244th counsel, censuring a melancholy soldier, 
assigns that reason of his malady, ' he offended in all those stx non. 
natural things, which were the outward causes, from which came 
those inward obsUucttons , and so in the rest. 

These six non-natural things are diet, retention, and evacua- 
tion, which are more material than the other, because they make 
new matter, or else are conversant in keeping or expelling of it. 
The other four are air, exercise, sleeping, waking, and perturbations 
of the mind, which only alter the matter. The first of these is 
diet, which consists in meat and drink, and causes melancholy, as 
It offends in substance, or accidents, that is, (luantity, quality, or 
the like And well may it be called a material cause, since that, 
as ’ Ferneltus holds, it hath such a pcnver tn begetting of diseases, 
yields the matter and sustenance of them , for neither air, nor pertier. 
buttons, nor any of those other evident causes take place, or work this 
effect, except the constitution of body preparation of humouts do 
concur , that a man may say this diet is the mother of diseases, let 
the father be what he will, and from this alone melancholy and 
frequent other maladies arise Many physicians I confess have 
written copious volumes of this one subject, of the nature and 
qualities of all manner of meats , as namely, Galen, Isaac the 
Jew; Halyabbas, Avicenna, Mesue, Arabians, Gordonms, Vil- 
lanovanus, Wecker, lohannes Bruertnus, Sitologia de Esculentis 
dv Poculentis, Michael Savanarola, Tract. 2. c 8, Anthony Fuma- 
nellus, lib. de regtmine senum. Cut 10 in his Comment on Schola 
Salema* Godefndus Stekius, arte vied Marsilius Cognatus, 
Ficinus, Ranzovius, Fonseca, Lesstus, Magninus, regini sanitatis, 
Frietagius, Hugo Fridevallius, dr’c., besides many other m ‘ English, 
and almost every peculiar physician discourseth at large of all 

1 Fecit omnia delicta qux fieri possunt circa res sex non naturales, et eae fucrunt 
caiisie cxtnnsocoe, ex quibus postea orta: sunt obstructiones. ■“ Path 1 i c. a 
Maximum in gignendis morbis vim obUnel, pabulum, matenamque morbi sug- 
gerens nam nec ab acre, nec 4 pcrturbationibus, vel aliis evidentibus causis 
morbi sunt, nisi consenbat corporis praeparatio, et humorum constitutio Ut semcl 
dicam, una gulaest omnium morborum mater, ctiamsi alius est gcnitor Ab hoc 
morbi sponte smp4 emanaq', nu1I& aliS cogente causft [> Or Schola Salemitana, 
was the School of Medicine foundeil at Salerno (SalernumJ in Italy, and very 
famous lu the Middle Agis The licst known work emanating from this school is 
the Poem Ar^i men Sant/alts Salemi J i Cogan, h-liot, Vauhan, Veuer. 
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peculiar meats in his chapter of Melancholy. Yet because these 
books are not at hand to every man, I will briefly touch what 
kind of meats engender this humour, through their several species, 
and which are to be avoided. How they alter and change the 
matter, spirits first, and after humours, by which we are preserved, 
and the constitution of our body, Fernehus and others will shew 
you. I hasten to the thing itself : and first of such diet as offends 
in substance. 

Beef, a strong & hearty meat (cold in the first degree, dry in the 
second, saith Gal I c i. df aim. fac) is condemned by him, 
and all succeeding authors, to breed gross melancholy blood : 
good for such as are sound, and of a strong constitution, for 
labouring men, if ordered aright, corned, young, of an ox (for all 
gelded meats in every species are held best) or if old, * such as 
have been tired out with labour, are preferred. Au^anus 
& Sabellicus commend Portugal to be the most savoury, best 
and easiest of digestion , we commend ours but all is rejected 
and unfit for such as lead a resty life, any ways inclined to 
Melancholy, or dry of complexion; tales [Galen thinks) de faeili 
nulanclioUcts eegrtiudtmbus capiuntur? 

Pork of all meats is most nutritive in his own nature, 'but 
altogether unfit for such as live at ease, are any ways unsound of 
body or mind too moist, full of humours, and therefore noxta 
delicatts, saith Savonarola, ex earum usu ut dubitetur an febtis 
quartana generetur . naught for queasy stomacks, in so much that 
frequent use of it may breed a quartan ague. 

^vanarola discommends goat’s flesh, and so doth ' Bniennus, 
I, 13 c. 19, calling It a filthy beast, and rammish , and therefore 
supposeth it will breed rank and filthy substance : yet kid, such 
as are young and tender, /roac accepts, Bruertnus, and Galen, 1 . i. 
c. I, de ahmentorum facultatibus. 

Hart, and red deer, ‘Itatli an evil name, it yields gross nutriment; 
a strong and great grained meat, next unto a horse. Which 
although some countries eat as Tartars, and they of China, yet 
’ Galen condemns. Young foals are as commonly eaten in Spain 
as red deer, and to furnisn their navies, about Malaga especially, 

1 Frictsfnus. P Such are easily seized with melancholy diseases.] * Isaac. 
* Non laudatur, quia melancholicum praebet alimentum ^ Male aht cervina 

(inquit hrielagius), crassissiraum et atribilanum suppeditat alimcntuni * Lib. 

de subtiliss. diacta. Kqmna caro et asinina equmis danda est liominibuset asininu. 
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used; but such meats ask long bakings or seething, to 
qualify them, and yet all will not serve. 

All venison is melancholy, and begets bad blood ; a pleasant 
meat; in great esteem with us, (for we have more Parks in 
England than there are in all besides), in our solemn feasts. 
’Tis somewhat better hunted than otherwise, and well prepared 
by cookery ; but generally bad, and seldom to be used. 

Hare, a black meat, melancholy, and hard of digestion; it breeds 
incubus, often eaten, and causeth fearful dreams; so doth all 
venison, and is condemned by a jury of Physicians. Mizal(fus 
and some others say that hare is a merry meat, and that it will 
make one fair, as MarhaTs Epigram testifies to Gelha^ but this is 
per acaiens* because of the good sport it makes, merry company, 
and good discourse, that is commonly at the eating of it, and not 
otherwise to be understood. 

' Conies are of the nature of hares. Magmnus compares them 
to beef, pig, and goat, Eeg. sanit. part. 3. e. 1 7, yet young rabbits 
by all men are approved to be good. 

Generally, all such meats as are hard of digestion breed melan- 
choly. Aretaus, 1 . 7. cap. 5, reckons up heads and feet, * bowels, 
brains, entrails, marrow, fat, blood, skins, and those inward parts, 
as heart, lungs, liver, spleen, ^c. They are rejected by Isaac, 
lib. 2. part. 3, Magninus, past. 3. cap. 17, Bruerinus, lib. 12, Sava- 
narala, Rub. 32. Tract. 2. 

Milk, and all that comes of milk, as butter and cheese, curds, 
6'f. increase melancholy (whey only excepted, which is most 
wholesome) : ' some except asses’ milk. The rest, to such as are 
sound, is nutritive and good, especially for young children, but 
because soon turned to corruption, ' not good for those that have 
unclean stomacks, are subject to headache, or have green wounds, 
stone, bs'c. Of all cheeses, 1 take that kind which we call Banbury 
cheese to be the best. Ex vetustis pessimus, the older, stronger, and 
harder, the worst, as Langius discourseth in his Epistle to 
Melancthon, cited by Mizaldus, Isaac p. 5. Gcd. 3, de abts boni 
suca, f^c. 

p Martial, v. nix, j p Contingently.) » Patum absnnt i natura leporum. 

Bniennus, L 13. cap. ag. pullorum tenera et optima. * lllaudnbilu succi nauseam 

S rovoeant • Piso Altomar. • Cuno. Fnetagius, Magninus part. 3. cap. 17. 
(ercuiialis, de affect lih. i. c. to, excepts all milk meats in mpocnondnacal 
Melancholy. 
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Amongst fowl, ‘ peacocks and pigeons, all fenny fowl are for* 
bidden, as ducks, geese, swans, herns, cranes, coots, didappers, 
waterhens, with all those teals, curs, sheldrakes, and peckled* 
fowls, that come hither in winter out of Scattdia, Mtisany, Green- 
land, Friezland, which half the year are covered all over with 
snow, and frozen up Though these be fair in feathers, pleasant 
in, taste, and have a good out-side, like hypocrites, white in plumes, 
and soft, their flesh is hard, black, unwholesome, dangerous, 
melancholy meat ; gravant putrefaemnt stomachum^ saith Isaac, 
part. 5, de vol. Their young ones are more tolerable, but young 
pigeons he quite disproves. 

Rhasis and ^Magntnus discommend all fish, 'and say they 
breed viscosities, slimy nutriment, little and humourous nourish- 
ment. Savanarola adds cold, moist; and phlegmatick, Isacu; 
and therefore unwholesome for all cold and melancholy com- 
plexiona Others make a difference, rejecting only, amongst fresh 
water fish, eel, tench, lamprey, crawfish (which Bright approves, 
cap. 6,) and such as are bred m muddy and standing waters, and 
have a taste of mud, as Franciscus Bonsuetus poetically defines, 
Lib. de aqmtihbus. 

Knm pisces omnes, qui stagna lacosque frequentant. 

Semper plus succi detenons habent 

All fish, that standing pools, and lakes frequent, 

Do ever yield bad juice and nourishment. 

Lampreys Paulus Joviits, c. 34, de pisabus fluvial highly mag- 
nifies, and saith, none speak against them, but inepti and scrupulosi, 
some [foolish and] scrupulous persons , but ’ eels, r.33. heabhorreth 
in all places, at all times, all physicians detest them, especially about the 
solstice. Gomesius, lib. i.c. 22, de sale, doth immoderately extol sea- 
fish, which others as much vility, and, above the rest, dried, 
soused, indurate fish, as ling, fumadoes, red-herrings, sprats, stock- 
fish, haberdine, poor-John, all shell fish. ° 7 \m. Bright excepts 
lobster and crab. Messarms commends salmon, which Bruennus 
contradicts. Lib. 22. c. 17. Magninvs rejects conger, sturgeon, 
turbot, mackerel, skate. 

Carp is a fish of which I know not what to determine. Fran- 

1 Weeker, Syntax, theor p a Isaac, Bnicr lib. 15. cap 30, et 31. [* We 

now say speckled.] [> They load and pntrify the stomach ] * Cap 18. 

part 3 • Omni loco et omni tempore medioi detestantur angiiillas, jprae- 

sertim circa solstittum. Damnantur turn sanis tuni aegns. ‘ Cap. & in his Tract 
of Melancholy. 
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ciscus Bonsueius accounts it a muddy fish. Hippolyttu Salviatms, 
in his Book de Pisanm natura (s’ pmparatione, ‘which was printed 
at Rome in Folw, 1554, with most elegant Pictures, esteems carp 
no better than a slimy watery meat. Paulus /ovius, on the other 
side, disallowing tench, approves of it ; so doth Dubravius in his 
Books of Fish-ponds Ft letagius ‘ extols it for an excellent whole- 
some meat, and puts it amongst the fishes of the best rank ; and so 
do most of our Country Gentlemen, that store their ponds almost 
with no other fish But this controversy is easily decided, in my 
judgment, by Bruennus, /. 22. c. 13. The difference riseth from 
the site and nature of pools, * sometimes muddy, sometimes 
sweet ; they are in taste as the place is, from whence they be 
taken. In like manner almost we may conclude of other fresh 
fish. But see more in Rondolehus, Bellomus, Ortbasius, lib. 7. e. 
22, Isaac, lib i, especially Htppolyius Salvtanus, who is inslat 
ommum solus,* df^c. Howsoever they may be wholesome and 
approved, much use of them is not good. P. Forestus, in his 
Medicinal Observations, “ relates that Carthusian Friars, whose 
living is most part fish, are more subject to melancholy than any 
other order, & that he found by experience, being sometime their 
Physician ordinary at Delph in Holland. He exemplifies it with 
an instance of one Buscodnese, a Carthusian of a ruddy colour, 
and well liking, that by solitary living, and fish-eating, became so 
misaffected 

Amongst herbs to be eaten, I find gourds, cowcumbers, cole- 
worts, melons, disallowed, but especially cabbage. It causeth 
troublesome dreams, and sends up black vapours to the brain. 
Galen, loc. affect. / 3 r. 6, of all herbs condemns cabbage j and 
Isaac, lib. 2 c, i, ammee ^ravitatanfacit, it brings heaviness to the 
soul. Some are of opinion that all raw herbs and sallets breed 
melancholy blood, except bugloss and lettuce. Crato, constl 21. 
hb. 2, speaks against all herbs and worts, except borage, bugloss, 
fennel, parsley, dill, balm, succory. Magntnus, regim samlalts, 3. 
part. cap. 31, omnes herbee simplnitet mala, vid ribi , all herbs 
are simply evil to feed on (as be thinks.) So did that scoffing 
Cook in ^Plautus hold. 

I Optima nutrit, ommum judicio inter prinue notae piscesgustu prsestanti * Non 
est dubium quin, provivanorum situ ac natiird, maenas nlimentonim sortianturdif- 
forentias, alibi ■■iiaviorrs, alibi lutulentiores [> Lie Brut 51. 191.] * Observat. 
16 lib la ‘ Pseudolus, act 3. seen 3 [31-33 ] 
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Non ego caium condio ut alu coqui solent, 

Qui mibi conditci praU in patinis proferunt, 
lioves qui convivas iaciunt, herbasque aggerunt. 

Like other cooks I do not supper dress, 

. 1 hat put whole meadows into a platter, 

And make no better of their guests than beeves, 

With herbs and grass to feed them fatter. 

Our Tialians and Spaniards do make a whole dinner of herbs 
and sallets (which our said Plautus calls coenas terrestreSy Horace' 
c(tnas stne sanguine) by which means, as he follows it, 

* IIic homines tarn brevem vitam colunt 

Qui herbas hujusmodt in alvum suum congenint, 

Formidolosum dictu, non esu modo, 

Quas herbas pecudes non edunt. homines edunL 

Tlieir lives, that eat such herbs, must needs be short. 

And 'tis a fearful thing for to report. 

That men should feed on sueh a kind of meat, 

Which veiy juments would refuse to eat. 

* They are windy, and therefore not fit to be eaten of all men 
raw, though qualified with oil, but in broths, or otherwise. See 
more of these in every husbandman ' and herbalist Roots, etsi 
quorundam gentium opes smt, saith Brttennus, [although] the 
wealth of some countries, and sole food, are windy and bad, or 
troublesome to the head; as onions, garlic, scallions, turnips, 
carrots, radishes, parsnijis. Crato, Itb 2 constl ii, disallows all 
roots, though 'some approve of parsnips and potatoes. ’ Magninus 
is of Grata's opinion,' they trouble the mind, sending gross fumes to 
the bram, make men mad, especially garlick, onions, if a man 
liberally feed on them a year together. Gutanertus, trait. 15. cap. 2, 
complains of all manner of roots, and so doth Bruertnus, even 
parsnips themselves, which are the best, Lib. 9 cap. 14, pastina- 
cantm usus succos gignit tmprobos. 

Crato, co/isil. 21. Itb i, utterly forbids all manner of fruits, as 
pears, apples, plums, cherries, strawberries, nuts, medlers, serves, 
Sangutnem infiaunt, saith Villanovantts, they infect the blood 

[1 Cap! i ii 80 Vfgetanan suppen ] p A slip for Ovid. Cf Met xv 8a 
Epulas sine caede et sanguine ] * Plautus ibid 33-36 ] ^ Quare rectius 

valctudim suai quisque consulct, qui, lapshs pnorum parentum memor, eas plane 
vel omisent vel parce degusctrit Kersleius, cap 4. d& vero usu med > In 
Mizaldo de Horto, P. Crescent Herbastein, &c • Cap 13. part 3 Bpgbt m 
fais Tract of Mel r Intellectum turbant, producunt insaniam ' Audivi 

(Inquit Magnm ) quod, si quis ex 11s per annum continue comedat. In tnsamam 
caderet cap. 13 Improbi succi sunt, cap. la. 
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and putrefy it, Magninus holds, and must not therefore be taken 
vH eibt\ out quantitate magni^ not to make a meal of, or in any 
great quantity. '^Cardan makes that a cause of their continual 
sickness at Fez in Africa, because tAiy live so much on fruits, eating 
them thrice a day. laurentius approves of many fruits, in his 
Tract of Melancholy, which others disallow, and amongst the rest 
apples, which some likewise commend, sweetings, pearmains, 
pippins, as good against Melancholy ; but to him that is any way 
inclined or touched with this malady, * Nicholas Piso, in his 
Practicks, forbids all fruits, as windy, or to be sparingly eaten at 
least, and not raw. Amongst other fniits, ^ Bruerintis, out of 
Galen, excepts grapes and iigs, but 1 hnd them likewise rejected. 

All pulse are naught, beans, pease, fitches, 6^^. they fill the brain 
(saith /saac) with gross fumes, breed black thick blood, and cause 
troublesome dreams. And therefore, that which Pytkagpras said to 
his Scholars of old, may be for ever applied to melancholy men, a 
fabis abstinetef eat no pease, nor beans. Yet, to such as will ne^s 
eat them, I would give this counsel, to prepare them according to 
those rules that Amoldus Vtllanovanus and Prietagius prescribe, 
for eating and dressing fruits, herbs, roots, pulse, &*c. 

Spices cause hot and head melancholy, and are for that cause 
forbidden by our physicians to such men as are inclined to this 
malady, as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, mace, dates, &‘e., 
honey, and sugar. 'Some except honey; to those that are cold it 
may be tolerable, but ° dulaa se in btletn vertunt, ^ they are obslruc> 
five Crato therefore forbids all spice (in a consultation of his, 
for a melancholy schoolmaster), omnia aromattca, quicquid san- 
guinem adurit. “ so doth Ferneltus, consil. 45 ; Guianenus, tract. 15. 
c. 2 ; Mercuralis, cons 189. To these I may add all sharp and sour 
things, luscious, and oversweet, or fat, as oil, vinegar, verjuice, 
mustard, salt; as sweet things are obstructive, so these are corro* 
sivc. Gomesius, m his books De sale, I 1. c. 31, highly com* 
mends Salt, so doth Codronchus in his tract, De sale absinthii, 
Lemn. Itb. 3. cap. 9. de occult, nat. mir. Yet common expenence 
finds salt, & salt-meats, to be great procurers of this disease. 
And for that cause, belike, those Egyptian Priests abstained from 

1 De lenim vanetat In Fesia pleninique morbosi, quod fruclus comedanl ter In 
die. * Cap deMel. * Lib 11 c. 3 P Plut. On Bduc Sxvn.] » Bright, 
c. & excepts honey. * Hor apud Scolteram, consil x86, [7 Hor. Sat 11. li. 75 

Sweets turn into bue,] All aromotia, and whatever dries up ttie blood.1 
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salt, even so much as in their bread, ut situ perturiatioiu amma 
essei, saith mine Author, that their souls might be free from per- 
turbations. 

Bread that is made of baser grain, as pease, beans, oats, rye, or 
'overhard baked, crusty, and black, is often spoken against, as 
causing melancholy juice and wind. Joh. Mayor, in the first book 
of his History of Scotland, contends much for the wholesomeness 
of oaten bread. It was objected to him, then living at Paris in 
France, that his countrymen fed on oats, and base grain, as a dis- 
grace ; but he doth ingenuously confess, Scotland, Wales, and a 
third part of England, did most part use that kind of bread, that 
It was as wholesome as any grain, and yielded as good nourish- 
ment. And yet Weeker (out of Galen) calls it horsemeat, and 
fitter for juments than men to feed on. But read Galen himself, 
Zid. I. De ctbts bont dr* mali sued, more largely discoursing of corn 
and bread. 

All black wines, overhot, compound, strong thick drinks, as 
Muscadine, Malmsey, Alicant, Rumney, Brown Bastard, Methe- 
glin, and the like, of which they have thirty several kinds in 
Muscovy, all such made drinks are hurtful m this case, to such as 
are hot, or of a sanguine cholenck complexion, young, or inclined 
to head-melancholy For many times the drinking of wine alone 
causeth it. Arculanus, c. 16. 109. Rhasts, puts in ^wine tor a 
great cause, especially if it be immoderately used Guianertus, 
Tract. 15. c 2, tells a story of two Dutchmen, to whom he gave 
entertainment in his house, that *in one month's space were both 
melancholy by drinking of wine, one did nought but sing, the other 
sigh. Gcden, I decausis, niorb. c.^, Matthiolus on Dioscondes,aad. 
above alt other Andreas Bachius, 1 . 3. c. 18, 19, 20, have reckoned 
up those inconveniences that come by wine. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, to such as are cold, or sluggish melancholy, a cup of 
wine IS good physick, and so doth Merctinalis grant, consil. 25. In 
that case, if the temperature be cold, as to most melancholy 
men it is, wine is much commended, if it be moderately used. 
Cider and Perry are both cold and windy drinks, and for that 
cause to be neglected, and so' are all those hot spiced strong 
drinks. 

• 

1 Ne comedas crustam, cbolersm quia Rianit adostam Scbola Salema. [ThU 
line comes from the Poem, Rtgmun SantliUts Salemi ] > Vinum turbidum. • E« 
vlni potcntis bit >tione, dao AUemannl in uno mense melancholici factl sunt 
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Beer, if it be over new or over stale, over strong, or not sod, 
smell of the cask, sharp, or sour, is most unwholesome, frets, and 
galls, &‘c. Henricus Ayrerus, in a ’ consultation of his, for one that 
laboured of hypochondriacal melancholy, discommends beer. So 
doth ’ Crato, in that excellent counsel of his. Lib. 2. constl. 21, as 
too windy, because of the hop. But he means belike that thick 
black Bohemian beer used in some other parts of * Germany. 

ml spissius ilia 

Dum bibitur, nil clanus cst diim mingitur, unde 
Constat, qu6d multas faices in corpora linquaL 

Nothing comes m so thick. 

Nothing goes out so thin, 

It must needs follow then 
Ihc dregs are left within 

As that old * Poet scoffed, calling it Stygia monsiruni conforme 
paludi, a monstrous drink, like the River .SVya;. But let them say 
as they list, to such as are accustomed unto it, 'Us a most whole- 
some (so ‘‘Folydore Vtrgtl calleth it) and a pleasant drink, it is 
more subtile and better for the hop that rarefies it, hath an 
especial virtue against melancholy, as our Herbalists confess, 
Fuchsias approves, Lib. 2 sect. 2. instit cap ii, and many others. 

Standing waters, thick and ill coloured, such as come forth of 
pools and moats, where hemp hath been steeped, or slimy fishes 
live, are most unwholesome, putrefied, and full of mites, creepers, 
slimy, muddy, unclean, corrupt, impure, by reason of the sun’s 
heat, and still standing. They cause foul distcmperatures in the 
body and mind of man, are unfit to make drink of, to dress meat 
with, or to be “'used about men inwardly or outwardly. They 
are good for many domestical uses, to wash horses, water cattle, 
6vf., or in time of necessity, but not otherwise Some are of 
opinion, that such fat stancling waters make the best beer, and 
that seething doth defecate it, as ^ CVr/i/a/« holds, 13 subtil, 
it mends the substance and savour of it, but it is a paradox. Such 
beer may be stronger but not so wholesome as the other, as 
*Jobcrtus truly justifieth out of Galen, Paradox, dec. 1. Paradox 5. 
that the seething of such impure waters doth not purge or puriiy 

I Hildesheim, spicil fot 273. * Crassum gcncrat sangiiinem • About Damnc, 
Innspruck, Hamburg, Leipsir < Henricus Abnnceiibis • Potus turn saluLris 
turn jucundus, 1 i o llalen, 1 i de ban, luend. Cavendjc sunt aqua: quie ex 
sugnis hauriuntur, et qua: turbidm et nia1( olentcs, 4tc, r Innmtmm reddlt et 
beuo olentcm. ■ Contendit hxc vitia cocuoiie non emendari. 
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them. Plitty, lib. 31. a 3, is of the same tenent, and P. Creumtius, 
af^ncult. lib. i. &• lib. 4. 11 <&* £. 45. Pamphtltus Heri/achus, 

lib. 4. de nat. aquanm, [says] such waters are naught, not to be 
used, and, by the testimony of ^ Galen, breed agues, dropsies, 
pleurisies, splenetick and melancholy passions, hurt the eyes, cause a 
bad temperature and til disposition of the whole body, with bad 
colour. This Jobertus stiffly maintains, Paradox, lib. i. part 5, 
that it caiiseth blear eyes, bad colour, and many loathsome dis- 
eases, to such as use it. This which they say stands with good 
reason ; for, as Geographers relate, the water of Astrcuan breeds 
worms in such as dnnk it. 'Axtus, or (as now called) Vatdar, 
the fairest River in Macedonia, makes all cattle black that taste of 
it.* Altacmon, novtPeleca, another stream in Thessaly, turns cattle 
rfost part white, si potui ducas.^ I. Atibanus Bohemus refers that 
^struma, or poke, of the Bavarians and Slyrtans, to the nature of 
their waters, as ‘Munster doth that of the Valestans in the Alps, 
and ‘Bodine supposeth the stuttenng of some families in Aquitania, 
about Lcd)den, to proceed from the same cause, and that the filth 
is derived from the water to their bodies. So that they that use 
filthy, standing, ill-coloured, thick, muddy water, must needs have 
muddy, ill-coloured, impure, and infirm bodies. And because 
the body works upon the mind, they shall have grosser under- 
standings, dull, foggy, melancholy spirits, and be really^ subject to 
all manner of infirmities. 

To these noxious simples, we may reduce an infinite number of 
compound, artificial, made dishes, of which our cooks afford us a 
great variety, as tailors do fashions in our apparel. Such are 
"puddings stuffed with blood, or otherwise composed, baked 
meats, soused, indurate meats, fried, and broiled, buttered meats, 
condite, powdered, and over-dned, °all Cakes, Simnels, Buns, 
Cracknels, made with butter, spice, , Fritters, Pancakes, Pies, 
Sausages, and those several sauces, sharp or over sweet, of which 


1 Lib. de bonitate aquae Hydropemauget, febresputnda<i, splenem.tusses, nocet 
oculis, malum babitum corporis et colorem. > Mag. Nigntatem mducit si pecora 
bibennt = If you take them to dnnk there ] ^ Aquae ex nivibus coactee 

strumosos faciunt ‘ Cosmog 1 3 cap 36 > Method hist cap. 5 Balbutiuut 

Labdoni in Aquitania ob aquas, atque hi morbi ab aquiMn corpora denvantur. 

Qu. readily J ‘ Edulia ex sanguine et suffocato parta Hildesheim. * Cupedia 
vero, placentae, bellaria, commrntaquc alia curiosa pistoruiii et coquorom guatui 
sementium, roncilinnt morbos turn corpori turn aniiuo iiisanabiles. Philo Judonis, 
hb, de nctimis P Jov. vita ejus. 


S 
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ju^tia fopinie, as Seneca calls it,' hath served those 'Apician 
tricks, and perfumed dishes, which Adrian the Sixth, Pope, so 
much admired in the accounts of his predecessor Leo Decimus ; 
and which prodigious riot and prodigality have invented in this 
age. These do generally ingender gross humours, fill the stomack 
with crudities, and all those inward parts with obstructions. 
Montanus, const!, a a, gives instance in a melancholy Jew, that, by 
eating such tart sauces, made dishes, and salt meats, with which 
he was overmuch delighted, became melancholy, and was evil 
affected. Such examples are familiar and common. 


Subsect. a. — Quantity of Diet a Cause, 

Theee is not so much harm proceeding from the substance itself 
of meat, and quality of it, in ill dressing and preparing, as there is 
from the quantity, disorder of time and place, unseasonable use of 
it, 'intemperance, overmuch or overlittle taking of it. A true 
saying it is, Plures crapula quatn giadtus, this gluttony kills more 
than the sword, this omnworans homictda gu!a,th\sall~6svo\inng 
and murdering gut. And that of *Phny is truer, simple diet is the 
best; heaping up of several meats is pernicious, and sauces worse} 
many dishes bring many diseases. ’‘Avicenna cries out, that nothing 
IS worse than to feed on many dishes, or to protract the time of meals 
hm^r than ordinary , from theme proceed our infii mities, and'tis 
the fountain of all diseases, which arise out of the repugnancy of 
gross humours. Thence, saith ’’Fermlius, come crudities, wind, 
oppilations, cacochymia, plethora, cachexia, bradypepsia, ’’Hmc subitoe 
mortes, atque intestata senectus, sudden death, &*c., and what not. 

As a lamp is choked with a multitude of oil, or a little fire with 
overmuch wood quite extinguished , so is the natural heat with 
immoderate eating strangled in the body Pemiciosa sentina est 
abdomen insaturabile, one saith, an insatiable paunch is a per- 

P Consolatio ad Helviam, s. S v- knowledge of the cookshop ] • As lettuce 

Steeped m wine, buds fed with fennel and sugar, as a Pope’s concubine used in 
Avi^on, Stephan, [As to Apicms, see Martial, ii 69 3, 4 , Juvenal, iv 93 , xi 3 ; 
Tacitus, Annals, iv. i ] > Animae negotmm ilia faccssit, et de tcmplo Dei immun. 
dum stabulmn lacit, Peletius, 10 c s Lib ii c, 52 Homini cibus utilissimus 
simplex; acervatio ciborum pestifera, et condimenta pemiciosa, multos morlios 
multa fercula ferunt. * 31 Dec a c Nihil detenus quam si tempus justo longius 
comedendo protrahatur, et vana abomm genera conjungantur inde niorbonim 
scaturigo, quae ex repugnantia hiunoruin ontur. < Path. 1 . i. c. 14. r Juv. 

Ll M 4-1 
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nidous sink, and the fountain of all diseases, both of body^ and 
mind. "^Mercurialis will have it a peculiar cause of this private 
disease ; Solenandef, consil 5. sect. 3, illustrates this of Memtriaih 
with an example of one so melancholy, ab intem/>estivis comessa- 
tionibus, [by^ unseasonable feasting. ^Crato confirms as much, in 
that often cited Counsel, 31. hb. 2, putting superfluous eating for 
a main cause. But what need I seek farther for proofs ? Hear 
* Hippocrates himself, Lib. a. Aphons. 10, Impure bodies , the more 
they are nourished, the more they are hurt, for the nourishment ts 
putrefied with vicious humours. 

And yet for all this harm, which apparently follows surfeiting 
and drunkenness, see how we luxuriate and rage m this kind. Read 
what Johannes Stuckius hath written lately of this subject, in his 
great volume De Antiguorum Convtvtis, and of our present age \ 
puhm portentosee ceeme, [what] prodigious suppers j * qui, dum 
invitant ad ccenam, efferunt ad seputchrum ! What Fagos* Epicures, 
Aptcii' Hehogabalt, our times afford ! Luculius' ghost walks still, 
and every man desires to sup in Apollo;* *cEsop's costly dish is 
ordinanly served up. 

— .. — . 10 Maps ilia juvant, quae plans emuntur. 

The dearest cates are best, and ’tis an ordinary thing to bestow 
twenty or thirty pound on a dish, some thousand crowns upon a 
dinner. Muley-Hamet, King of Fez and Morocco, spent three 
pounds on the sauce of a capon : it is nothing in our times, we 
scorn all that is cheap We loathe the very light^^ (some of us, as 
Seneca notes) because it comes free, and we are offended with the 


1 Nimia repletio ciborum facit melancbolicum i Comestio superflua cibi, et 
potds quantitas nimia * Impura corpora, quanto inag'is nutris, tanto maps Isedis 
putrefacit enim nlimentum vitiosus humor. * Vid Goclen de portentosis ccenis, 
«c Puteani Com * Amb lib, dejeju cap. 14 [They who invite us to supper, 
only bring us to our tomb j [< The allusion is to Vopiscus, Aure/tanus, 
cap. ja " Eiat qiudem rams in voluptatibus, sed miro modo mimis delectabatnr, 
vehementissime autem delectatus est r agone, qui usque eo multum comedit, ut nno 
die ante mensam ejus apmm intepum, centum panes, vervecem et porcellum come- 
deret, tnberet autem infundibulo apposito plus orca "] See Juv xi 3.I See 
Flat LmcuUus, § 41 Apollo was a rich chamber so callra in Luculius' bouse J [* This 
is probably an sJlusion to the son of ,£sop, a trape actor , and tnend of Cicero. For 
his extravagance, only equalled by Qeopatra, see Hor Sat 11 iil 339-343 , Valerius 
Maaimiu, uc 1 , Macrobius, 111 14 ; Phny, ix 35 ] i«*Juvenal [xl 16. " The 
costliest dishes afford most gratification "] n Guicciardini 1* Nat 

quaest 4. cap ult. Fastidio est lumen gratuitum, dolet quod sole, quod spiritum 
emere non possimus, quod btc aer non-emptus ex facili, &&. adeo nibil plaM, msi 
quod canuB est 
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sun’s htai^ and those cool blasts, because we buy them not. This air 
we breathe is so common, we care not for it; nothing pleaseth but 
what is dear. And if we be ‘witty in anything, it is ad gulam: if 
we study at all, it is erudito luxu^ to please the palate, and to 
satisfy the gut. A cook of old was a base knave (as ‘Lrvy com* 
plains) but now a great man in request ; cookery is become an art, a 
noble science ; cooks are Gentlemen • Venter Deus.*‘ They wear 
ihetr brains in their bellies, and their guts in their heads; as 
*Agrippa taxed some parasites of his time, rushing on their own 
destruction, as if a man should run upon the point of a sword, 
usque dum rumpantur coniedunt ''all day, all night, let the Physi- 
cian say what he will, imminent danger and feral diseases are now 
ready to seize upon them, they will eat till they vomit, edunt ut 
vomaiit, vomunt ut edant, saith Seneca f (which Dion relates of 
Vtielltus, solo transitu cibomm nutrtri judicatus : " his meat did pass 
tnrough, and away ,) or till they burst again. ’°Strage animantium 
ventrem onesant^’ and rake over all the world, as so many slaves, 
belly-gods, and land-serpents ; et totiis orbis ventri nimis angustus,’^ 
the whole world cannot satisfy their appetite. Land, Rivers, 

Lakes, «Sr*r., may not give content to their raging guts. To make up 
the mess, what immoderate drinking in every place ! Senein 
potum pota trahebat how they flock to the Tavern I as if 

they were fruges constimere nati’” born to no other end but to eat 
and drink, like Offellius Bibulus, that famous Roman Parasite, qui, 
dum vixit, aut bibit aut minxit, as so many casks to hold wine, 
yea worse than a cask, that mars wines, and itself is not marred 
by It, yet these are brave men, Silenus ebrius " was no braver. Et 
qua fuerunt vitia, mores sunt;’* ’tis now the fashion of our times, 
an honour : nunc verb res ista eh reditt (as Chrysost semi. 30 , in 5 . 
Ephes. comments.) ut effeminata ridendaque ignavia loco kcibeatur 

1 Ingcniosi ad Gulam. [Cf. Petronms, cap cxix ] p Xic. Ann. xvi. 18 ] * Olim 
Vile manetpium, nunc ut omni ccstimaCione, mine irs naberi coepta.eCc {^Llvy,39 
condensed] [* Philippmiis, iii 19 Men & god is tht ir belly | ^ Epist a& 1 7. 

Quorum in ventre ingeniuni, in patmis, &c. Ihey e.it till they burst ] ^ In 

lucem cocnat Sertonus [Martial vu xo 5 1 Helv C6ns 10 3 Th^ eat to 

vomit, and vomit to eat ] [* Dion Hist Rom Ixv 2 I Seneca [Cons, ad 

Helviam 9] They load meir belly with the carnage of animals.] Mancipia 

guise, dapes non sapore sed sumptu sesiimantes Seneca consoL ^ Helviam 9. 
iiiemonter. Marccs Annaeus Seneca, Cont ii 9. memoritcr.l ^ Saevientia 
guttura satiare non possunt fiuvii et mana ^ncas Syhius, de miser cunal. 

1 Ii Ov F 111 542 J [W Hot Ep i u 27, born to consume the fruits of the earth ] 
I c drunken Siumus] Seneca, Lpi5tle39. §6* And wbat were vices are 
nuw considered virtues*] 
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noUe inebriari; ’tis now come to that pass, that he is [held] no 
Gentleman, a very milk-sop, a clown, of no bringing up, that will 
not drink, fit for no company ; he is your only gallant that plays 
It off finest, no disparagement now to stagger in the streets, reel, 
rave, but much to his fame and renown ; as, in like case, 
Ef idiots told Thesprio his fellow-servant, in the ‘ Poet Edepol^ 
facitms improhum^ one urged, the other replied, At jam alii fecere 
idem, erit Hit ilia res honort, ’tis now no fault, there be so many 
brave examples to bear one out; ’tis a credit to have a strong 
brain, and carry his liquor well: the sole contention who can 
drink most, and fox his fellow soonest. ’Tis the summum bonum 
of our tradesmen, their felicity, life and soul, {tanta dulcedine affec~ 
tant, saith Pliny, Lib 14. cap. 12, ut magna pars non aliud vitce 
pramtum inteUtgat,) their chief comfort, to be merry together m an 
Alehouse or Tavern, as our modern Muscovites do in their Mede- 
Inns, and Turks in their Coffee-houses, which much resemble our 
Taverns , they will labour hard all day long to be drunk at night, 
and spend totius anni laborcsj as St Ambrose adds, in a tippling 
feast , convert day into night, as Seneca taxeth some in his times, 
pervertunt officia noetts lucis when we rise, they commonly go 
to bed, hke our Antipodes, 

Nosque ubi primus equis Onens afflavit anheliSa 

lUtc sera nibens accendit lumina Vesper.^ 

So did Petromus in Tacitus, Heliogabalus in Lampndtus, 

- » Nodes vigilabat ad ipsum 

Mane, diem totuni stertebat 

[He sat up all the mght, and slept all day.] 

Smindy tides' the Sybarite never saw the sun rise or set, so much 
as once in twenty years. Ferres, against whom Tully so much 
inveighs, in winter he never was extra tectum, [out of doors], 
vuc extra lectum, never almost out of bed, * still wenching, and 
drinking ; so did he spend his time, and so do myriads m our 
days. They have gymnasia bibonum, [drinking-] schools and 
rendezvous ; these Centaurs and Lapithoe toss pots and bowls 
as so many balls; invent new tricks, as Sausages, Anchovies, 

’ Plautus. [Epidicus. i L 30. si.’l [* In good sooth an^ll deed.] P The profits 
of a whole year ] p Epist laa, 2 ] [• Virg Georg i 250, a^i ] • Hor, Lib i. 
Sat 3 [17, 18 ] P itee Herod vi 127 , Seneca, De IrS,, Bk li, cap xxv. § a. 
Athemeus, xii p. 518 sq Athan, V H ix 24.] s Dici brcvitas convivus, noctii 
longitude stupris, conterebatur. [Cic 2 Verr. $ lo, 2&] 
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Tobacco, Caviare, pickled Oysters, Herrings, Fumadoes, &‘c., in- 
numerable salt-meats, to increase their appetite, and study how to 
hurt themselves by taking antidotes, 'to carry ilieirdrtnk the betters 
'and when naught else serves, th^ will go forth, or be eonv^ed out, to 
empty their gorge, that they may return to drink afresh. They 
make laws, insanas leges, contra btbendi Jallacias,' and *brag of it 
when they have done, crowning that man that is soonest gone, as 

their drunken predecessors have done, ( ‘quid ego video t Ps. 

Cum coron&Pseudolum ebrtum tuum ;) and, when they are dead, 

will have a can of wme with ‘Maroris old woman to be engraven 
on their tombs. So they tnumph in villany, and justify their 
wickedness , with Rabelais, that French Zuaan, [they say] drunken- 
ness IS better for the body than physick, because there be more 
old drunkards than old Physicians.^ Many such frothy arguments 
they have, * inviting and encouraging others to do as they do, and 
love them dearly for it (no glue like to that of good-fellowship.) 
So did Alcibtades in Greece, Nero, Bonosus' Heliogabalus in Rome, 
or Aiegabaius rather, as he was styled of old, (as "Jgnatius proves 
out of some old coins.) So do many great men still, as "Neres- 
bachtus observes. When a Prince drinks till his eyes stare, like 
Btiias in the Poet, 

n (llle impiger hausit 

Spnmantein \ino pateram), 

[He eager drained the bowl bnmmmg with wine,] 

and conies off rlc.irly, sound Trumpets, Fife, and Drums, the 
spectators will applaud him, the" Bishop himself (if he belie them 
not) with kts Chaplain ruut stand by, and do as much ; O dignum 
Principe haustum, 'twas done like a Prince 1 Our Dutchmen invite 
alt comers with a pan ana a dish, velut infundibula integras obbas 
exhaununt, 6* in monstrous poctdis ipsi monstrosi monstrosius 
epotaut, making barrels of their bellies.'* Incredtbile dictu," as one 

r Ex quo plus cnpiant, imtaitianta cjceogitantur S Fores portantur. ut ad con- 
vivium reportenlur, replen ut exhauriant, et exhaunri ut bibant Ainbros. f» Insane 
lavra agaiiut shirking dnnking ] 4 Ingentia vasa velut ad ostentauonem, etc. 

* Plaunis [Pseudolus. v ii a. 3 J « Lib 3 Anlhol c. so P Rabelais, Gareantua. 
Book 1 ch. xH ] « Giatiam conciliant potando p See his Ufe Iw Vopisco&l 

*• Notis »d Csesares. n Ijb de educandis pnnapum libens *• Vfrg M. i. 
[Wi 739 1 “ Idem sttenui potatons Episcopi Sacellanus, cum ingentem patemm 

eidbannt Pnneeps Bohemus m Saxonia Adeo immoderate et immodeste 

ah ipsis bibitur, ut m dumpotationibus suis non cyathis solum et canthans sat 
Infundere possinl, sed impictum mulciiale apponant, et scut^ injecta hoitantur 
quelnlibet ad libitum potare [M Tis incredible to say how much bquor that moat 
immodente race nitl lake.] 
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of their own country-men complains, * guantum liquoris imnwde- 
sUssima gens capiat, Haw they love a man that will be drunk, 
crown him and honour him for H, hate him that will not pledge 
him, stab him, kill him : a most intolerable offence, and not to 
be foigiven ! ‘ He is a mortal enemy that wtll not drink with him, 
as Munster relates of the Saxons. So in Poland, he is the best 
servitor, and the honestest fellow, saith Alexander Gaguinus, 
* that dnnketh most healths to the honour of his master; he shall be 
rewarded as a good servant, and held the bravest fellow, that 
carries his liquor best, when as a brewer’s horse will bear much 
more than any sturdy drinker; yet for his noble exploits in this 
kind he shall be accounted a most valiant man, for * tarn inter 
tpulas fortis vir esse potest ae in belio, as much valour is to be found 
in feasting as in fighting, and some of our City Captains, and Carpet 
Knights, will make this good, and prove it. Thus they many 
times wilfully pervert the good temperature of their bodies, stifle 
their wits, strangle nature, and degenerate into beasts. 

Some again are in the other extreme, and draw this mischief on 
their heads by too ceremonious and strict diet, being over precise, 
Cockney-like, and curious in their observation of meats, times, as 
that Medlana Statical^ prescribes, just so many ounces at dinner, 
which Zessius enjoins, so much at supper, not a little more, nor a 
little less, of such meat, and at such hours ; a diet-drink in the 
morning, cock-broth. China-broth, at dinner plum-broth,' a 
chicken, a rabbit, nb of a rack ^ of mutton, wing of a capon, the 
merry-thought of a hen, 6 f’c.', to sounder bodies this is too nice 
and most absurd. Others offend in over-much fasting: pining 
adays, saith ' Guianenus, and waking anights, as many Moors 
and Turks in these our times do. Anchorites, Monks, and 
the rest of that superstitious rank (as the same Guianenus wit- 
nesseth, that he hath often seen to have happened in his timi) 
through immoderate fasting have been frequently mad. Ol such 
men belike Hippocrates speaks, i. Aphor. 5, when as he saith, 

1 Dicta incredibile, quantum hujusce hquons immodestagenscapiat. Pluspotan- 
tem amicissimum habent, et serto coronant, mimicissimum i contra qui non volt, et 
CEEde et fustibus expiant. ’ Qui potare recusat, bostis babetnr, et ctede nonnon- 
quam res expiatur. ’ Qm melius bibit pro salute domini, melior babetnr minister. 

' Grsec. Poeta apud Stobceum, ser. iS. P Regimen of living by rule ] P See 
t\tara’ Ghusary] P Neck or saddle ] * Qui de die jajunant, et nocte ugilanU 

facile cadunt in melancboliam ; et qm naturae modum excedunt, c 5. tract 15, e. ai 
Longa famis taleiantia, ut us saepe accidit qui tanto cum ferrore Deo servire cupiunt 
per jejunium, quod maniaci efficiantur, ipse vidi saepe. 
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‘ thty more offend in too sparing diet, and are worse damnified^ than 
iAey that feed liberally, and are ready to surfeit. 

SuBSEC. 3 . — Custom of Diet, Delight, Appetite, Necessity, how th^ 
cause or hinder. 

No rule is so general, which admits not some exception ; to this 
therefore which hath been hitherto said, (for I shall otherwise put 
most men out of commons), and those inconveniences which 
proceed from the substance of meats, an intemperate or unseason- 
able use of them, custom somewhat detracts and qualifies, 
according to that of Hippocrates, e Aphoris. 50, * Such things as 
we have been long accustomed to, though they be evil in thdr own 
nature, yet they are less offensive. Otherwise it might well be 
objected, that it were a mere ‘tyranny to live after those strict 
rules of physick , for custom ' doth alter nature itself, and to such 
as are used to them it makes bad meats wholesome, and unseason- 
able times to cause no disorder. Cider and Perry are windy 
drinks, (so are all fruits windy m themselves, cold most part,) yet 
in some shires of ‘ England, Normandy in France, Guipuscoa in 
Spain, ’tis their common drink, and they are no whit offended with 
it. In Spam, Italy, and Afrwa, they live most on roots, raw 
herbs, camels’ ' milk, and it agrees well with them ; which to a 
stranger will cause much grievance. In Wales lactian ns vescuntur, 
as Humfrey Lluyd confesseth, a Camln o-Briton himself, in his 
elegant Epistle to Abraham Orteiius, they live most on white 
meats : in Holland on fish, roots, ‘ butter ; and so at this day in 
Greece, as ® Bellontus observes, they had much rather feed on fish 
than flesh. With us maxima parsvictus in came consistit, we feed 
on flesh most part, saith ” Polydore Virgtl, as all Northern countries 
do , and it would be very offensive to us to live after their diet, 
or they to live after ouis We drink beer, they wine ; they use 
oil, we butter : we in the North are “ great eaters, they most 

^ In tenui viclu regri delinquent, ex quo fit ut majon afficiantur detrimento, 
majorque fit error tenui quam plcnioie victu. p = injured ] * Quas longo 

tempore consueta sunt, etiaiusi detcriora, minus m assuetis molestare soicnt * Qui 
medici vivit, miseri vivit » Consuetude altera natura. (See Erasmi Adagia, 
P 1149 Plutarch, On £xtie,§vm'j ® Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire. r Leo Afer 1 i Solo caraelorura lacte contenti, ml praeterea deliciarum 
amUunt * Flandri vinum butyro dilutum bibunt (nauseo referens), ubique 
butyrum inter omnia fecuula et bellana locum obtineL Steph prsefat. Herod. 
• Delectantur Gireci piscibus magis quam carnibus. “ Lib. i. hist Ang. 

P- Jovtus, descript Bntoniim Tliey sit. eat and dnnk. all day at dinner ui 
Iceland, Muscovy, and those Northern parts. 
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sparing in those hotter countries : and yet they and we, following 
our own customs, are well pleased. An Ethiopian of old, seeing 
an European eat bread, wondered, guomodo siercoribus vescenles 
vivenmus, how we could eat such kind of meats : so much differed 
his country-men from ours in diet, that, as mine ' Author infers, 
St gias illorum vtctum apud nos cemulart vellet, if any man should 
so feed with us, it would be all one to nourish, as cicuta, aconitum, 
or hellebore itself. At this day m China the common people live 
in a manner altogether on roots and herbs, and to the wealthiest 
horse, ass, mule, dogs, cats- flesh, is as delightsome as the rest ; so 

* Mat. Rtedus the Jesuit relates, who lived many years amongst 
them. The Tartars eat raw meat, and most commonly ‘horse- 
flesh, drink milk and blood, as the Nomadis of old ; 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat cqumo * 

They scoff at our Europeans for eating bread, which they call 
tops of weeds, and horse-meat, not fit for men ; and yet Scaliger 
accounts them a sound and witty nation, living an hundred years , 
even m the civilest country of them they do thus, as Benedict the 
Jesuit observed in his travels from the great Mogot^s Court by 
Land to Pagnin, which Rtcctus contends to be the same with 
Cambalu in Cathay In Scandia their bread is usually dried fish, 
and so likewise in the Shetland Isles . and their other fare, as m 
Iceland, saith ' Dithmarus Blcskemus, butter, cheese, and fish ; then 
drink loater, their lodging on the gfvund. In America in many 
places their bread is roots, their meat palmitos, pinas, potatoes, 
Csrc and such fruits. There be of them too that familiarly drink 
‘salt sea- water all their lives, eat ^raw meat, grass, and that 
with delight; with some, fish, serpents, spiders; and in divers 
places they ‘ eat man’s flesh raw, and roasted, even the Emperor 

* Montezuma himself. In some coasts again,** one tree yields them 

1 Suid.is vit. Herod Nihilo cum co melius quam si quis cicutam, aconitum, etc 

* Expedit in Sinas lib i c 3 Hortcn&ium herbarum et olerum apud Sinas quam 

apud nos longe frequentior usus, complurcs quippe dc vulgo reperias nulla ali& re, 
vcl tcnuitatis vel religioms causa, vescentes. Equos, mulos, asellos, etc , .cc|u 4 
fet6 vcscuntur, ac pabula omni.i. Mat Riccius, lib 5 cap 12 * Tartan mulis, 

equis, vescuntur, et crudis cainibus, et liuges contemnunt, dicentcs hoejumentorum 
pabulum et bourn, non bominum. [* Virg U 111 463 ] * Islandim descrip- 

tione. Victus eorum butyro, lacte, casco consistit , pisces loco pants habent , potus 
aqua aut serum , sic vivunt sine medicioa multi ad annos 200. ’ Lart Occident. 

Ind desenpt lib ii cap 10 Aquam mannam biBbre sueti absque noxil 
' Davies’ second voyage * Patagones • Benzo et Fer. Cortesius, lib novus 
orbis mscrip [w Mctariima, old editions.] n Liiiscoften, c. sA Palmse mstar 
toUus orbis aiboribus longc pia.stanbor. 
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cocoa-nuts, meat and drink, fire, fuel, apparel with bis leaves, oil, 
vinegar, cover for houses, dr’c. and yet these men, going naked, 
feeding coarse, live commonly a hundred years, are seldom or 
never sick ; all which diet our Physicians forbid. In Westphalia 
they feed most part on fat meats and wourts,^ knuckle deep, and 
call it ^cerebrum Jodis •* in the Low Countries with roots, in Italy 
frogs and snails are used. The Turks, saith Busbeguius, delight 
most in fried meats. In Muscovy garlick and onions are ordinary 
meat and sauce, which would be pernicious to such as are un- 
accustomed unto them, delightsome to others ; and all is * because 
they have been brought up unto it. Husbandmen, and such 
as labour, can eat fat bacon, salt gross meat, hard cheese, ^‘c. 
{Odura messorum uta/),‘ coarse bread at all times, go to bed and 
labour upon a full stomack, which to some idle persons would be 
present death, and is against the rules of physick , so that custom 
IS all in all. Our travellers find this by common experience ; when 
they come in far Countries, and use their diet, they are suddenly 
offended;* as our Hollanders & Engltsknun when they touch 
upon the coasts of Africa, those Indian capes and islands, arc 
commonly molested with calentures, fluxes, and much distem- 
pered by reason of their fruits. ' Peregnna, etsi suavia, solent 
vescentibus perturbaiiones insignes adferre , strange meats, though 
pleasant, cause notable alterations and distempers. On the other 
side, use or custom mitigates or makes all good again. Mithrl 
dates by often use, which Phny* wonders at, was able to drink 
poison ; and a maid, as Curtius records, sent to Alexander from 
K. Poms, was brought up with poison from her infancy. The 
Turks, saith Bellonius, Isb. 3. cap. 15, eat familiarly, a dram 

at once, which we dare not take in grains * Garciiis ab Horlo 
wntes of one whom he saw at Goa in the East Indies, that took 
ten drams of Opium va three days, and yet consulth loquebaiur, 
spake understandingly ; so much can custom do. '* Theophrastus 
speaks of a shepherd that could eat hellebore in substance. And 
therefore Cardan concludes out of Galen, consuctudinem utcunque 
ferendam, nisi valdi malam, custom is howsoever to be kept, 
except it be extreme bad : he adviseth all men to keep their old 

P Cabbage.] » Lips. Epist P Jupiter's brain ] * Pn] tenens con- 
nescece iiiultum. (Virgt'G, ii 27a ] [> Hor Kpod 111 4. What iron digestions 
■nowers have I] * fiepenuns mutationei. noxani paniatt, Hippocrat, Aphorism, 
31 . EpisL 6. SLCL 3. r Bruennus, lib i cap 23 [o Hisl. Nat. xxv, 

* SinipL med. c, 4. 1 . x. t* Heunuos, L 3. a 19. prax. medi 
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customs, and that by the authority d ^ Hippotmtes himself; 
dandum aliquid tempori, aiati, reborn, eonsuetudini, and therefore 
to * continue as they began, be it diet, bath, exercise, &‘c^ or 
whatsoever else. 

Another exception is delight, or appetite, to such and such 
meats. Though they be hard of digestion, melancholy, yet, as 
Fuehstus excepts, cap. 6. hb. 2. Instit. sect 2, *the stomaek doth 
readily digest^ and willingly entertain, such meats we love most, and 
are pleasing to us, abhors on the other side such as we distaste , 
which Hippocrates confirms, Aphons. 2. 38 Some cannot endure 
cheese, out of a secret antipathy, or to see a roasted duck, which 
to others is a * delightsome meat 
The Jast exception is necessity, poverty, want, hunger, which 
drives men many times to do that which otherwise they are loath, 
cannot endure, and thankfully to accept of it : as beverage in 
ships, and, in sieges of great cities, to feed on dogs, cats, rats, 
and men themselves. Three outlaws, in * Hector Boethius, being 
dnven to their shifts, did eat raw flesh, and flesh of such fowl 'as 
they could catch, in one of the Hebtides, for some few months. 
These things do mitigate or disannul that which hath been said of 
melancholy meats, and make it more tolerable ; but to such as are 
wealthy, live plenteously, at ease, may take their choice, and 
refrain if they will, these viands are to be forborne, if they be 
inclined to, or suspect, melancholy, as they tender their healths . 
otherwise, if they be intemperate, or disordered in their diet, .nt 
their peril be it, 

Qui monct amat, 

Ave et cave, 

IHe who warns you loves you. 

Farewell, and be on your guard.] 

StTBSEC. 4. — Retention and Evacuation a cause, and how 

Of retention and evacuation there be divers kinds, which arc 
either concomitant, assisting, or sole causes many times of melan- 
choly. 'Galen reduceth defect and abundance to this head, 
others, 'all that is separated, or remains, 

I Aphorism 17. * In dnbiis consuetndinem sequatur adolescens, et ineeptis 

persevinet * Qui cum voluptnte assumuntur ctbi, venwiculus avidius complec- 
titur, expeditiusqiie concoquit, et quae clisplicent aveisatur. * Nothing agaiiut a 
good stomaek, as the saying is. * Lib. 7. Hist Scot * 3a artis. ^ Quae 
csoemuntur aut 'subsistunt 
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In the first rank of these, I may well reckon up costiveness^ 
and kee])ing in of our ordinary excrements, which, as it often 
causes other diseases, so this of Melancholy in particular. * Celsus, 
lib I. cap. 3, saith tt produceth tnflanimaUon of the head, dulness, 
iloudtness, headache, &‘c. Prosper Calenus, lib. de atrd. btle, will have 
U distemper not the organ only, ^ but the mind itself by troubling of 
tt ; and sometimes it is a sole cause of Madness, as you may read 
in the first Book oPSkenhtus his Medicinal Observations. A young 
Merchant, going to Nordeltng^ Fair in Germany, for ten days space 
never went to stool ; at his return he was ‘grievously melaneholy, 
thinking that he was robbed, and would not be persuaded, but 
that all his money was gone. His friends thought that he [had] 
had some phtUtum given him, but Cnehnus, a Physician, being 
sent for, found his ‘ costiveness alone to be the cause, and there- 
upon gave him a cly.ster, by which he was speedily recovered. 
Trtncavelhus, consult. 35. hb i, saith as much of a melancholy 
Lawyer, to whom he administered physick, and Rodericus d 
Fonseca, consult 85. torn, a,' of a Patient of his, that for eight days 
was bound, and therefore melancholy affected. Other retentions 
and evacuations there are, not simply necessary, but at some times ; 
as Femelius accounts them, Path, Itb. 1. cap. 15, as suppression of 
emrods, monthly issues in women, bleeding at nose, immoderate or 
no use at all of Venus/ or any other ordinary issues. 

^ * Detention of emrods, or monthly issues, Vtllanovanus, Breviar 
lib. I c. 18, Arculanus, cap 16. in 9 Rhasis, Vittorius Faventinus, 
pract. mag. Tract, a. cap 15, Bruel, (S-r. put for ordinary causes. 
Fuchsias, 1 . 2. sect 5. c. 30, goes farther, and saith that " many 
men, unseasonably cured of the emrods, have been corrupted with 
melancholy , seeking to avoid Scylla, they fall into Charybdts. Galen, 

1 . de hum. commen. 3 ad text. 26, illustrates this by an example of 
Lucius Martins, whom he cured of madness, contracted by this 
means : and ^'‘Sckenktushz.s two other instances of two melancholy 
and mad women, so caused from the suppression of their months. 
The same may be said of bleeding at the nose, if it be suddenly 


1 Exvemresuppressoinllamniationes, capitis dolorcs, caligines, crcscunt. * E\- 
ctemenla rctenta mentis agitationcm parere solem » Cap de Mel [ * = Piob, 
Nordlingen m Bavaria • 1 am delirua, ut vix se hominem agnosceret • Alvus 
astnetua causa r Per octo dies alvum siccum habet, et mhil reddit. > Sive 
per nares, sive haemorrhoides. ® Multi. interapcstLv6 ab hsemorrhoidibus cttrati 
melancholia, corrupti sunt. Incidit m Scyllara [cupicns vitare Chaiybdim. Philip 
Gualtier, Alexandieis, v. 301 J 1® Lib t dc Mama. 
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stopt, and have been formerly used, as * Vt/lancvanus urgeth : and 

* Fuehsius, lib, a. sect. 5. cap. 33, stiffly maintains, that without 
gnat dan^r such an issue may not be stayed. 

Venus omitted produceth like effects. Maithiolus, epist. 5. /. 
penult. *avoucheih of his knowledge, that some through bashfulness 
abstained from Venery, and thereupon became wry heavy and dull; 
and some others, that were very timorous, melancholy, and beyond all 
measure sad. Otibasius, med. collect. 1 . 6. c. 37, speaks of some, 

* that, if they do not use carnal copulation, are continually troubled 
with heaviness and headache , and some in the same case by inter- 
mission of It. Not use of It hurts many j Arculanus, c. 6. in 9. 
Rhasis, and Magninus, part. 3 c. 5. think, because it * sends up 
poisoned vapours to the brain and heart. And so doth Galen 
himself hold, that, if this natural seed be over-long kept {in some 
parties) it turns to poison. Hieronymus Mercuriahs, in his Chapter 
of Melancholy, cites it for an especial cause of this malady, 
*Priapismus, ^tyriasis, dfc. Halyabbas, 5. Theor. c, 36, reckons up 
this and many other diseases. Villanoxianus, Bteinar. I, i. e. 18, 
saith, he knew ' many monks and widows grievously troubled with 
melaiulwly, and that from this sole cause. *Lodovecus Mercaius, 1 . 2. 
de mulierum affect, cap. 4, and Rodencus i Castro, de morbis mulier 
1 . a. c. 3, treat largely of this subject, and will have it produce a 
peculiar kind of melancholy in stale maids, nuns, and widows , 
ob suppressionem mensium dr* venerem omtssam, timidce, moestce, 
anxia, verecunda, suspiciosce, languentes, consilii mopes, cum summa 
vitee dr* rerum mehorum desperatione, dr*r , they are melancholy in 
the highest degree, and all for want of husbands. AElianus Mon- 
taltus, cap. 37. de melanchol. confirms as much out of Gcden ; so 
doth Wierus, Chnstophorus d Vega, de art. med. lib. 3. c. 14, rehites 
many such examples of men and women, that he had seen so 
melancholy. Felix Plater, in the first Book of his Observations, 

° tells a story of an ancient Gentleman in Alsatia, that married a 

1 Bipviar. 1 7 c. 18. * Kon sine mairno incommodo ejus, eul sanguis a 

narihus promanat, novii sanguinis vacuatio impedin potest. * Novi quosdam, 
prae pudore k coitu abstinentes, torpidos, pigrosque factos , nonnullos etiam me- 
lancholicos praeter moduni, mcestos, timidosque « Nonnulli nisi coeant, assidui 
capitis gravitate infestaiitur Dicit se novisse quosdam tnstes, et ita factos ex inter- 
missione Veneris, • Vapoies venenatos mitut sperraa ad cor et cerebrum 
Sperma plus diu retentiim transit in venenum • Graves producit corpons et 
aiiirai xgritudines r e* spermate supra modum retento monachos et viduas 
melancholicos sprpe fieri vidi ** Melancholia orta k vasis seminariis in utero 

* Nubilis senex Alsatus juvenem nxorem duxit, at lUe, colico dolore et multis morbis 
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young myit, mut was not abk to pay his debts in that kind for a long 
time togethar, by reason of his several v^rmities: but she, beeasise of 
this inhibition ^ Venus, into a horrible fury, and desired every 
one that came to see her, by words, looks, and gestures, to have to do 
with her, &•€, ^Bemardus Patemus, a Physician, saith, he knew 
a good honest godly Pnest, that, because he would neither willingly 
marry, nor make use of the stews, fell into grievous melancholy fits. 
Htldeshetm, spml. 2, hath such another example of an Italian 
melancholy Priest, in a consultation had Anno 1580. Jason 
Pratensis gives instance in a married man, that, from his wife’s 
death abstaining, ^cjter marriage, became exceeding melancholy ; 
Rodertcus d Fonseca in a young man so misaffected, Tom. 2 consult. 
85. To these you may add, if you please, that conceited tale 
of a Jew, so visited in like sort, and so cured, out of Poggius 
Florentinus.* 

Intemperate Venus is all out as bad in the other extreme. Galen, 
1 . 6 , de morbis popular, sect. 5. text. 26, reckons up melancholy 
amongst those diseases which are ■* exasperated by venery so doth 
Avicenna 2, 3, a ii, Onbasms, loc citat Ficinus, lib. 2. de sanitate 
tuendh, Marsiltus Cognatus, Montaltus, cap. 27, Guianenus,Tract. 3. 
cap. 2, Magninus, cap. 5. part 3, ‘ gives the reason, because * it in^ 
frigidates and dries up the body, consumes the spirits ; and would 
therefore have all such as are cold and dry to take heed of and to 
avoid it as a mortal enemy, facchtnus, in 9. Rhasis cap, 15, ascribes 
the same cause, and instanceth in a Patient of his, that married a 
young wife in a hot summer, 'and so dried himself with chamber- 
work, that he became in short space from melancholy mad: he cured 
him by moistening remedies. The like example I find in Lceltus 
d Fonte Eugubinus, consult. 129, of a Gentleman of Venice, that, 
upon the same occasion, was first melancholy, afterwards mad. 
Read in him the story at large. 


correptus, non potuit praestire oSicium monti, vix mito matnmomo eegrotiis. Ilia 
in horrendum fuForem incidit, ob Venerem cohibitam. ut omnium earn invisentium 
congressum, voce vultu, gestu, expeteret, et, quuin non consentirent, molossos 
Anglicanos magno expetiit chmore. > Vidi sacetdotem optimum et pium, qui, 
quod nollet uti Venere, in melanchohca symptomata mcidit * Ob abstinentiam 
a concubitu mcidit in melanchoimm [* Poggio Brocciobni I can find nothing 
in Poggio’s Facetiae (ed • 538 ) like this But there is an amusing tale of a woman 
so cured of melancholy there, pp 438, 499 Was Burton thinlong of this?] 
* Qu* ft coitu exacerbantiir • SuperSuum coitum causaro ponunt • Exsiccat 
Coipus, spintus consumit, &c Caveant nb hoc sicci, veliit mimico mortali l Ita 
exsiccatus at t ntelaiicbolico statim luent insanus , ab huniectantibus cuiatus. 
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Anj other evacuation stopped will cause it, as well as these 
above nan^ed, be it bile, * ulcer, issue, &•€. Hercula de SaxoniA, 
lib. i.e. 16, and Gordonius, verify this out of their experience. 
They saw one wounded in the head, who, as long as the sore was 
OT^ea, lucida fiabuit mentis mtervalla, was well; but when "it was 
stopped, redtit melancholia^ his melancholy ht seized on him again. 

Artificial evacuations are much like in effect, as hot-houses, 
baths, blood-letting, purging, unseasonably and immoderately used. 
* Baths dry too much, if used in excess, be they natural or artificial, 
and offend extreme hot, or cold : ^one dries, the other refrigerates, 
overmuch. Montanns, consil. 137, saith, they over-heat the liver. 
Joh. Slruthius, Stigmat. artis, I 4. c. 9, contends, * that if one stay 
longer than ordinary at the bath, go tn too oft, or at unseasonable 
times, he putrefies the humours tn hts body. To this purpose writes 
Magninus, I c. 3. Guianertus, Tract. 1$. c. 21, utterly disallows 
all hot baths in melancholy adust. saw (saith he) a man that 
laboured of the gout, who, to be freed of Ins malady, came to the bath, 
and was instantly cuted of hts disease, but got another worse, and 
that was madness. But this judgement varies, as the humour doth, 
in hot or cold : baths may be good for one melancholy man, bad 
for another ; that which will cure it in this party, may cause it in 
a second. 

Phlebotomy, many times neglected, may do much harm to the 
body, when there is a manifest redundance of bad humours, and 
melancholy blood , and when these humours heat and boil, if this 
be not used in time, the parties affected, so inflamed, are in great 
danger to be mad; but if it be unadvisedly, importunely, im- 
moderately used. It doth as much harm by refrigerating the body, 
dulling the spirits, and consuming them. As Joh. '‘Curto, in his 
loth Chapter, well reprehends, such kind of letting blood doth 
more hurt than good : ’ the humours rage much more than they did 
before, and is so far from avoiding melancholy, that it increaseth it, 
and weakeneth the sight. *Ptosper Calenus observes as much of all 

1 Ex cauteno ct ulcere exnceato. * Gord. c. 10. lib. i. Discommends cold 
liaths as noxious > Siccum reddunt corpus * Si quis longius moretur in 
ns, aut nimis frequenter aut importuni utatur, humores putrefacit. * Ego anno 
supenore quendam guttosum \idi adustum, qui, ut liberiyetur de gutta, ad balnea 
accessit, ct, de gutta Iiberatus, roamacus factus est ° On Schola Salemitana. 
r Calefactio et ebuUitio per vense inctsionem m.rgis ssepc incitatur et nugetur, 
m,t]ore impetu humores per corpus discumint. * Lib de flatulenta Melan&blia. 
FTequens sanguinis missio corpus extenuat. 
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phlebotomy, except they keep a very good diet after it : yea, and, 
as ^Leonartm facchinus speaks out of his own experience, ^ the 
blood is much blacker to many nun after thetr letting of blood than it 
foas at first. For this cause belike Sallust. Salvinianus, 1. a. c. t, 
will admit or hear of no blood-letting at all in this disease, except 
It be manifest it proceed from blood. He was (it appears by his 
own words in that place,) Master of an Hospital of mad men, ’‘and 
foutid by long experience, that this kind of evacuation, either in head, 
arm, or any other part, did mote harm than good. To this opinion 
of his ‘‘Felix Plater is quite opposite ; though some wink at, disallow, 
quite contradict, all phlebotomy in Melancholy, yet by long expert, 
ence I have found innumerable so saved, after they hcid been twenty, 
nay, sixty times let blood, and to live happily after it. It was an 
ordinary thing of old, in Galen’s time, to take at once from such men 
SIX pound of blood, which now we dare scarce take in ounces •. sed 
viderint medta,‘ great books are written of this subject. 

Purging upward and downward, in abundance of bad humours 
omitted, may be for the worst, so likewise, as in the precedent, if 
overmuch, too frequent or violent, it “weakeneth their strength, 
saith Fuchsias, 1. a. sect a. e. 17 , or if they be strong or able to 
endure physick, yet it brings them to an ill habit, they make their 
bodies no better than apothecaries’ shops, this, and such like 
infirmities, must needs follow. 

SuBSEC. 5. — Bad Air a Cause of Melancholy. 

Air is a cause of great moment, m producing this or any other 
disease, being that it is still taken into our bodies by respiration, 
and our more inner parts. 'If it be impure and foggy, it dejects the 
spit its, and causeth diseases by itfection of the heart, as Paulas hath 
It, lib. I. c. 49, Avicenna, lib. i. Gal, de san. tuendd, Mercurialis, 
Monialtus, 6rc. ‘Femeltus saith, a thick air thickeneth the blood 
and humours. 'Lemnius reckons up two main things most profit* 

1 In 9 Rhasis. Atram bilem pant, el visum debilitat. * Multo nignor spectatur 
sanguis post dies quosdain, quim fiiit ab mitio * Non laudo eos qui m desipientia 
docent secandam esse venara frontis, quia spintus debilitantur inde, et ego longa 
expenentiS observavi in propno xenodochio, qu6d desipientes ex pMcbotomia 
magts Iseduntur, et inagis desipiunt, ct melancholici saepe Sunt inde pejores. * De 
menus abenat. cap 3 K^'i multos hoc improblsse sciam, innuraeros hSc ratione 
sanatos longtl observatione cognovi, qui vicies, sexagies venas tundendo, &c 

But let doctors see to it.] * Vues debilitat r Iinpunis abr spiritus dejicit ; 
infecto coide gignit luorbin. * Sanguinem densat, et huinores, P. i. e. 13. * LiU 

3- cap. 3. 
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able, and most pernicious to our bodies ; air and diet : and this 
peculiar disease nothing sooner causeth I^Joba^tus holds) than ihe 
air wherdn we breathe and live. ” Such as is the air, such be our 
spirits; and as our spirits, such are our humours. It offends 
commonly, if it be too ‘hot and dry, thick, fuliginous, cloudy, 
blustering, or a tempestuous air. Bodiue, in his fifth book De 
repub. cap. i and 5, of his Method of History, proves that hot 
countries are most troubled with melancholy, and that there are 
therefore in Spain, Africa, and Asia Minor, great numbers of mad 
men, insomuch, that they are compelled, m all cities of note, to 
build peculiar Hospitals for them. Leo *Afer Itb 3. deFessa urbeP 
Orteltus, and Zuinger, confirm as much. They are ordinarily so 
chokrick in their speeches, that scarce two words pass without 
railing or chiding in common talk, and often quarrelling in their 
streets. “Gordomus will have every man take notice of it : Mote 
this (saith he) that tn hot countries tt is far more familiar than in 
cold, although this we have now said be not continually so, for, 
as 'Acosta truly saith, under the .Equator itself is a most temperate 
habitation, wholesome air, a Paradise of pleasure, the leaves ever 
green, cooling showers But it holds in such as are intemperately 
hot, as ^Johannes h Meggen found in Cyprus, others in Malta, 
Apulta, and the '‘JLoly Land, where at some seasons of the year is 
nothing but dust, their rivers dried up, their air scorching hot, 
and earth inflamed ; insomuch that many Pilgrims, going barefoot 
for devotion sake from foppa to Jei usalem upon the hot sands, 
often run mad, or else quite overwhelmed with sand, profiindis 
arenis, as in many parts of Africa, Arabia Dcserta, Bactriana, 
now Khorassan, when the West Wind blows,’" involuti arenis 
transeuntes necantur "'Hercules de Saxonia, a Professor in Venue, 
gives this cause, why so many Venetian women are melancholy, 
fiibd dm sub sole decant, they tarry too long in the sun. Montanas, 
constl. ai, amongst other causes assigns this, why that Jew his 

1 Lib. dc qu.iit.ina Ex aere ambicnte contraliitur humor mdancholicus. 

* Qnahs abr, talib spintus et i.uju!.modi bpirdus, humorcs » ^hanus Montaltus, 

cap II calidus ct siccus, frigidus ut siccus, paludinosus, crassus * Multa hic in 
xenodochiis fanaticonim millia (ju.!: stnctissimb c.itcnala scivantur p About the 
city of Fez ] * Lib mod part a cap 19 Intelligu quod in c<ilidis regionibus 

frequenter accidit mama, in frigidis autem tardb r l^,b 3 s Hodoeporicon, cap 7. 

* Apulia aestivo calore maxiini fervet, ita ut ante finctn Man pene exusta sit. 
pi 'Itie passers hy pensh in clouds of sand ] Maginus, I’ers n Pantheo sen Pract. 
ined I I cap 16. Venetm mulicres, quae dm sub sole vivuat, aliquando melan- 
choUcsB cvailuiiu 


T 
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Patient was mad, qubd tarn multum exposuit se ctiUon ^jrigorii 
he exposed himself so much to heat and cold. And for that 
reason m Venia, there is little stirring in those brick-paved streets 
in summer about noon, they are most part then asleep : as they 
are likewise in the great Mogor^s Countries, and all over the East 
Indies. At Aden in Arabia, as ^Lod&vicus Vertcmannus relates in 
his travels, they keep their markets in the night, to avoid extremity 
of heat ; and in Ormus, like cattle in a pasture, people of all sorts 
lie up to the chin in water all day long. At Braga in Portugal, 
Burgos in Castile, Messina in Stcdy, all over Spain and Italy, their 
streets are most part narrow, to avoid the sun-beams. The 7\trks 
wear great turbans ad fugandos salts tadtes, to refract the sun- 
beams ; and much inconvenience that hot air of Bantam in Java 
yields to our men, that sojourn there for traffick , where it is so 
hot, ^thal they that are sick of the pox he commonly bleaching in 
the sun, to dry up their sores Such a complaint I read of those 
Isles of Cape Verde, fourteen degrees from the AEquedor, they 
do mali audite.^ ‘one calls them the unhcalthicst clime of the 
world, for fluxes, fevers, phrenzies, calentures, which commonly 
seize on sea-faring men that touch at them, and all by reason 
of a hot distemperature of the air The hardiest men are 
offended with this heat, and stiffest clowns cannot resist it, as 
Constantine aflirms, Agncult. 1. 2. c. 45. They that are naturally 
bom in such air, may not ‘endure it, as Niger records of 
some part of Mesopotamia, now called Dtarbekrt qmbusdam in 
locis scevienti cestui adeo subjecta esf, ut pleraque aiiivialta 
fervore soils cosh extinguaniur, 'tis so hot there in some 
places, that men of the country and cattle are killed with it : 
and '‘Adricomius of Arabia Felix, by reason of myrrh, frankincense, 
and hot spices there growing, the air is so obnoxious to their 
brains, that the very inhabitants at some times cannot abide it, 
much less weaklings and strangers. ’’Amatus Lusitanus, cent. 
r. curat. 45, reports of a young maid, that was one Vincent a 
currier’s daughter, some thirteen years of age, that would 
wash her hair in the heat of the day (m July) and so let it 


1 Navig Lib a. capi 4. commorcla nocte borA secundA, ob nimios qui seeviunt 
interdiu aestus, ezeicent. ^ Morbo Gallico laborantes exponunt ad iiolein, ut 
niorbos exsiccem. [' Have a bad name ] < Sir Richard Hawkins, in his 

Observations, sect. i«. » Hippociates, 3. Aphonsmonua idem aiL * Idem 

at.iginus m Peiua. ■ Oescripc Ter. sancUs 
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dry in the sun/ to make it yellow, but by that means tarrying toe 
long in the heat, she infiam^ her head, and made herself mad. 

Cold air, in the other extreme is almost as bad as hot, and so 
doth Montaltus esteem of it, 1 1, if it be dry withal. In diose 
Northern Countries the people are therefore generally dull, heavy, 
and many witches, which (as I have before quoted) Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Olaus, Baptisia Porta, ascribe to melancholy But these 
cold climes are more subject to natural melancholy (not this 
artificial) which is cold and dry: for which cause ’‘Mercursus 
Britannicus, belike, puts melancholy men to inhabit just under 
the Pole. The worst of the three is a ’thick, cloudy, misty, foggy 
air, or such as comes from fens, moorish grounds, lakes, muckhills, 
draughts, sinks, where any carcasses or carrion lies, or from 
Avhence any stinking fulsome smell comes. Galen, Avicenna, 
Mercurialis, new and old Physicians, hold that such air is un- 
wholesome, and engenders melancholy, plagues, and what not ? 
*A/exandreita, an haven town in the Mediterranean Sea, Sauit 
John de Ullua, an haven in Nova-Htspania, are much condemned 
for a bad air, so as Burazzo in Albania, Lithuania, Ditmarsch, 
PomptincePaludes ' in Italy, the territories about Ptsa, Ferrara, iSfe., 
Romney Marsh with us, the Hundreds in Essex, the Fens in 
Lincolnshire. Cardan, de rerum varietate, 1 . 17, c. 96, finds fault 
with the site of those rich and most populous Cities in the Low 
Countries, as Bruges, Ghent, Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, 
the air is bad , and so at Stockholm in Sweden, Rhegium in Italy, 
Salisbury with us, Hull and Lynn. They may be commodious 
fur navigation, this new kind of fortification, and many other good 
necessary uses, but arc they so wholesome? Old Rome hath 
descended from the hills to the valley, ’tis the site of most of our 
new Cities, and held best to build in Plains, to take the oppor- 
tunity of Fivers. Leander Albertus pleads hard for the air and 
site of Vemce, though the black moorish lands appear at every low 
water ; the sea, fire, and smoke (as he thinks) qualify the air : 
and ' some suppose that a thick foggy air helps the memory, as in 
them of Pisa in Itcily ; and out Camden, out of Plato, commends 

> Qniun ad soUs radios in Lranc longam moram traheret, at capillos flavos 
reddmt, in maniam incidit > Mundus alter et idem, ian Jllosion no doubt to the 
title of Bp Joseph Hall's well known Satire,] seu leira Australis Incognita. 
* Crassus et torbidus aSr, tristem efiiat animam * Commonly called Scandnroon 
in Asia Minor. The Pontine Marshes.] * Atlas Geogiapblcus. Memorui valent 
Pisoai, quod oiassiore fmantur aHn. 
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the site of Cambridge, because it is so near the Fens.* But let the 
site of such places be as it may, how can they be excused that 
have a delicious seat, a pleasant air, and all that nature can afford, 
and yet through their own nastiness and sluttishness, immund 
and sordid manner of life, suffer their air to putrefy, and them* 
selves to be choked up ? Many Cities in Turkey do malt audire* 
in this kind, Constantinople itself, w'here commonly carrion lies ii 
the street. Some find the same fault in Spam, even in Madrid, 
the King’s scat, a most excellent air, a pleasant site; but the 
inhabitants are slovens, and the streets uncleanly kept. 

A troublesome tempestuous air is as bad as impure, rough and 
foul weather, imjietuous winds, cloudy dark days, as it is com* 
monly with us, cmlum visu fwdum, 'Polydore calls it, a filthy sky, 
iSf* in quo facile generantur tiubcs , as Tullfs brother Quintus 
wrote to him in Rome, being then Quastor in Britain. In a thick 
and cloudy air (yiax'Cn. Lemnuis) men are tetnek, sad, and peevish: 
and if the Western Windt bleno, and that there be a calm, or a fair 
sunshine day, there is a kind of alacrity in men’s minds , it cheers 
up men and beasts but if it be a tin bnlcnt, rough, cloudy, stormy 
weather, men are sad, lumpish, and much dejected, angry, waspish, 
dull, and melancholy. This was * VirgiPs experiment of old, 

Veruiii ubi tt.nipL!>tas & cueli inobilib humor 
MutaM.rc victs., & Juinter huiiiidus Austro, 

Vertuntur species animorum, & pectora motus 
Concipiunt alio s 

But « hen the face of heaven changed is 
To tempebts, lain, from season fair 
Our minds are altered, and in our bre.isls 
I'orthiMth some new conceits appear. 

And who is not weather-wise against such and such conjunctions 
of Planets, moved in foul weather, dull and heavy in such tern- 

P Canjden's eY.ict words must tje quoted* ** Tljcair [of Cambndgej tssomewhat 
tinncalthful, arising as it doth out of a fenny giound hard by And yet peradventure 
they that first founded an University m tnat place allowed of Plato's judgfement. 
For he, being of a very excellent and strong constitution of body, chose out the 
Academia, an unwholesome place of AUk», for to study in, so that the superfluous 
rankness of body, whi^ might overlay the mind, might be kept under by the dis- 
tenipciature of the plac^" i^amdtni s Cambrtd^ishire'\ Have a bad name.] 

^ Lib 1 hist lib 2 cap 41. Aur^ den^ ac caliginosi tetrici homines existunt, et 
subtiistes Et cap 3 Flante subsolano et Zephyro, maxima in mentibus hommum 
alacritas cxistit, mentisque erectio ubi telum soils splendore nitescit. Maxima 
dcifectio meerorque siquaudo aura caUginosa eit < Geor. [i. 4x7 tq. tneuipnter*] 
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pestuous seasons? 'Gdidum coniristat Aquarius annum:' the 
time requires, and the Autumn breeds it ; Winter is like unto it, 
foul, squalid; the air works on all men more or less, but 
especially on such as are melancholy, or inclined to it, a&Lemntus 
holds ; ’ they are most moved svith it, and those which are already 
mad reeve downright, either in or against a tempest. Besides, the 
devil many times takes his opportunity in such storms, and when the 
humouis by the air be stined, he goes in with them, exagitates our 
spirits, and vexeth our souls , as the sea-waves, so are the spirits and 
humours in our bodies tossed with tempestuous winds and storms. 
To such as are melancholy, therefore, Montanus, eonsil. 24, will 
have tempestuous and rough air to be avoided, and, consil. 27, all 
night air, and would not have them to walk abroad but in a 
pleasant day. Lemnius, / 3. ^ 3, discommends the South and 
Eastern Winds, commends the North. Montanus, constl. 31, *wtll 
not any windows to be opened in the night Consil. 2 29, <&* constl. 2 30, 
he discommends especially the South Wind, and nocturnal air ; 
so doth 'Plutarch , the night and darkness makes men sad ; the 
like do all subterranean vaults, dark houses in caves & rocks, 
desert places cause melancholy in an instant, especially such as 
have not been used to it, or otherwise accustomed. Read more 
of air in Hippoctates, Aitius, lib 3. d r. i'll, ad 175, Oiibasius, d 
e. I. ad 22, Avicen, /. i, can. Fen. 2. doc. 2. Fen, r. c. 123, to the 
12, ^ c . 


SUBSECT. 6. — Immoderate Exercise a Cause, and how. Solitariness, 

Idleness. 

Nothing so good, but it may be abused. Nothing better than 
exercise (if opjiortunely used) for the preservation of the body: 
nothing so bad, if it be unseasonable, violent, or overmuch. 
Fetnehus, out of Galen, Path, lib.s.c 16, saith, 'that much exerase 

1 Hor [SaL i 1. 36 ] [’ "Aquarius throws a gloom o’er the cold winter " The sun 
passed into Aquarius about Jan 16 J Mens quibus vacill.u ab aSre cito 
offenduntur, et multi insani apiid Belgas ante teinpestates saeviunt. abler quieti. 
Spiritus qiioque aens et mail genu abquando sc tempestatibus ingerunt. ct mentl 
buinanse se Uteiiur insinuant, eamque vexant, exagitant , ct, ut fluctus mariiii, 
humanum corpus ventis agitatur * Aer noctu densatur, et cogit moestitiam. 
* Lib de Iside et Osiride [§ xxxix.] " Multa defatigatio spiritus vinumque 
substantiam exhaurit, et corpus refngemt. Humores corruptos, qui aliter & natura 
concoqiiiet domari possint, et demum blandi evehidi, initat, et quasi in furorem 
agit, qui postea (mota Camarina) tetro vapore corpus vane lacessunt animumqua 
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afu/ weariness emsumes the spirits and substance, refrigerates the 
body ; and such humours which Nature would have otherwise con- 
cocted and expelled, it stirs up, and makes them rage : which being so 
enraged, diversely affect and trouble the body and mind. So doth it, 
if it be unseasonably used, upon a full stomack, or when the body 
is full of crudities, which Puchstus so much inveighs against, Ltb. s, 
insist, sect. a. cap. 4, giving that for a cause why schooLboys ih 
Germany are so often scabbed, because they use exercise presently 
after meats. ^Bayerus puts m a caveat against such exercise, 
because it ’ corrupts the meat tn the stomack, and carries the same 
juice raw, and as yet undigested, tnio the veins (saith lemnitis), 
whuh there butrefies, and confounds the animal spirits Crato, 
consil. 21. 1 . a, ’protests against all such exercise after meat, as 
being the greatest enemy to concoction that may be, and cause of 
corruption of humours, which produce this and many other dis- 
eases. Not without good reason then doth Sallust. Salvtaniis, 
1 . 2. c. I, and Leomstus Jacchinus in 9. Bhasis, Mercurialis, Arcu- 
lanus, and many other, set down * immoderate exercise as a most 
forcible cause of melancholy. 

Opposite to exercise is idleness (the badge of gentry), or want 
of exercise, the bane of body and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, 
stepmother of discipline, the chief author of all mischief, one of 
the seven deadly sins, and a sole cause of this and many other 
maladies, the devil’s cushion, as ' Gualter calls it, his pillow and 
chief reposal. For the mind can never rest, but still meditates on 
one thing or other; except it be occupied about some honest business, of 
his own accord it rusheth into melancholy. "As too much violent 
exercise offends on the one side, so doth an idle life on the other, (saith 
Crato) it fills the body full of phlegm, gross humours, all manner 
of obstructions, rheums, catarrhs, S'r. Rhasis, conf ltb. i, tract. 9, 
accounts of it as the greatest cause of melancholy. ’’ I have often 
seen (saith he) that idleness begets this humour more than any 
thing else. Montaltus, c. t, seconds him out of his experience; 

1 In Veni mecum, Libro SIC inscnpto. > Instil ad vit Chnst cap. Cibos 
crudos in venas rapit, qui putrescentes iBic spiritus animales inficiunt. * Crudi 
bare huinoris copia per venas aggreditar, unde morbi mulbplices. < Immocficuiu 
pxcercitium. * Horn. 31 in i Cor vi. Nam qua mens hominis qujescere non 
possit, sed continu6 circr vanas cogitationes discurrat, nisi honesto aliqno negotio 
occupetur, ad melancholiam sponte delabitur. 0 Crato consil. si Ut immo- 
dica corporis exemtatio nocet corponbus, ita vita deses et otiosa otmm animal 

? ituItosum reddit, viscerum obstnictiones, et crebras iluxioncs, et morbos concitat. 
El vidi quod una de rebus quae magis generat melancholiam, est otiositas. 
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* thiy that are idle are far more subject to melancholy than such as 
are conversant or employed about any ojffue or business. 'Plutarch 
reckons up idleness for a sole cause of the sickness of the souL 
There are tluy (saith he) troubled in mind, that hath no other came but 
t/us. Homer, lltad i [488-49*] brings m AchtUes eating of his own 
heart in his idleness, because he might not fight. Mercurialise 
eonsil. 86, for a melancholy young man uigeth ’ it is a chief cause; 
why was he melancholy ? because idle. Nothing begets it sooner, 
increaseth and continueth it oftener, than idleness ; * a disease 
familiar to all idle persons, an inseparable companion to such aa 
live at ease,/;»^< otio desidtosb agentes, a life out of action, and 
have no callmg or ordinary employment to busy themselves about, 
that have smidl occasions ; and, though they have, such is theix 
laziness, dullness, they will not compose themselves to do ought ; 
they cannot abide work, though it be necessary, easy, as to dress 
themselves, write a letter, or the like ; yet, as he that is benumbed 
with cold sits still shaking, that might relieve himself with a little 
exercise or stirring, do they complain, but will not use the facile 
and ready means to do themselves good ; and so are still tor> 
mented with melancholy. Especially if they have been formerly 
brought up to business, or to keep much company, and upon a 
sudden come to lead a sedentary life, it crucifies their souls, and 
seizeth on them in an instant; for whilst they are any ways em- 
ployed, in action, discourse, about any business, sport or recrea- 
tion, or in company to their hking, they are very well , but if alone 
or idle, tormented instantly again ; one day’s solitariness, one 
hour's sometimes, doth them more harm than a week's physic, 
labour, and company, can do good. Melancholy seizeth on them 
forthwitli being alone, and is such a torture, that, as wise Seneca 
well saith, tnalo tnihi male quam molliter esse' I had rather be sick 
than idle. This idleness is either of body or mind. That of 
body IS nothing but a kind of benumbing laziness, intermitting 
exercise ; which, if we may believe ® Fernelius, causeth crudities, 

1 Reponitur otium ab aliis causa, et hoc 4 nobis obseivatuin eos hme malo raaris 
obnoxios qui plane otiosi sunt, quam eos qui aliquo munere versantur exsequendo, 

* Dc Tianquil. animie. [§ ii ] bunt quos ipsum otmro in animi conjicit iegntudi- 

nem * Nihil c$t quod sequ 4 melancboham alat ac augeat, ac obum et absti- 

nentia 4 corporis et anini exercitationibus. < Nihil roagis excmcat intellectnm 

3 uam otmm. Gotdonius, de observat, vit. hum lib i. > Kp. 82 i.] * t*aUi. 

b t. cap. 17. Exrrdtationb intenuissio ineitem colorem, languidos apinttts, et, 
ignavos, ct nd onines actiones segniores reddit , cniditates, obstructiones. et excre. 
mentonim proventus facit. 
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obstructions, excrenuntal humours, quenchdh the natural heat, dulls 
the spirits, and makes them unapt to do anything whatsoever. 

’ ‘ ‘ Neglectts urenda filix innascitur agru.’ 

As fern grows m untilled grounds, and all manner of weeds, so 
do gross humours m an idle body, ignavum corrumpunt otta 
corpus? A horse in a stable that never travels, a hawk in a mew 
that seldom flics, are both subject to diseases , which, left unto 
themselves, are most free from any such incumbrances An idle 
dog will be mangy, and how shall an idle person think to escape ? 
Idleness of the mind is much worse than this of the body ; wit 
without employment, is a disease, * aerugo animi, rubigo ingenii: 
the rust of the soul, * a plague, a hell itself, maxwium anmt nocu- 
menlum? Galen calls it. ^ As tn a standing pool worms and filthy 
creepers increase, (&• vitium capiunt m nmrantur aquee' the water 
itself putrefies, and air likewise, if it be not continually stirred by 
the wind), so do evil and con upt thoughts tn an idle person, the soul 
IS contaminated. In a Commonwealth, where is no pubhek 
enemy, there is, likely, civil wars, and they rage upon themselves : 
this body of ours, when it is idle, and knows not how to bestow 
itself, macerates and vexeth itself with cares, griefs, false fears, 
discontents, and suspicions j it tortures and preys upon his own 
bowels, and is never at rest. Thus much I dare boldly say, he or 
she that is idle, be they of what condition they will, never so rich, 
so well allied, fortunate, happy, let them have all things in abun- 
dance, and felicity, that heart can wish and desire, all contentment, 
so long as he or she or they are idle, they shall never be pleased, 
never well in body and mind, but weary still, sickly still, vexed 
still, loathing still, weeping, sighing, grieving, suspecting, offended 
with the world, with every object, wishing themselves gone or 
dead, or else carried away with some foolish ph.intasy or other. 
And this is the true cause that so many great men. Ladies, and 
Gentlewomen, labour of this disease in Country and City ; for 
idleness is an appendix to nobility, they count it a disgrace to 
work, and spend all their days in sjiorts, recreations, and pastimes, 
and will therefore take no pains, be of no vocation : they feed 

1 Hot. Ser t. Sat 3. [3} ] [• Ovid, Ex Ponto, f 5. Sd * 55 eneca. [Epist. 

§S 37] * Mcrrorenianimi, etmflciem, Plntnrch cnils It [J^ Tranquill nnim.'e, 

§ 11 J The gieatost harm to the soul j Siciit in stngno generantiu vermes^ 
$ic et otioso mala: cogitationes. ^>en. p Ovid, Ex Ponto, l 5. 6.] 
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liberally, fare well, want exercise, action, employment, (for to 
work, I say, they may not abide), and company to their desires, 
& thence their bodies become full of gross humours, wind, crudi- 
ties, their minds disquieted, dull, heavy, Care, jealousy, fear 
of some diseases, sullen fits, weeping fits, seize too ^ familiarly on 
them. For what will not fear and phantasy work in an idle body ? 
what distempers will they not cause? When the children of 
^ Is! ad murmured against PJtataoh in Egypt, he commanded his 
officers to double their task, and let them get stiaw themselves, 
and yet make their full number of bricks , for the sole cause why 
they mutiny, and are evil at ease, is, they are idle. When you 
shall hear and see so many discontented persons in all places 
where you come, so many several grievances, unnecessary com- 
plaints, fear, suspicions,’ the best means to redress it is to set 
them awork, so to busy their minds , for the truth is, they are 
idle Well they may build castles in the air for a time, and 
soothe up themselves with phantastical and pleasant humours, 
but in the end they will prove as bitter as gall, they shall be still 
I say discontent, suspicious, ‘fearful, jealous, sad, fretting and 
vexing of themselves j so long as they be idle, it is impossible to 
please them. Otio qm neseti utt, plus habet negotn quam qui nego- 
iium tn negotioP as that ° A. Gelhus could observe he that knows 
not how to spend his time, hath more business, care, grief, 
anguish of mind, than he that is most busy in ihe midst of all his 
business. Ottosus ammus nesat quid volet an idle person, (as he 
follows it) knows not when he is well, what he would have, or 
whither he would go Quum tUuc venfum est, \trc] tUtnc lubetp he 
IS tired out with everything, displeased with all, weary of his life : 
nec bene domt, nee miltUeeP neither [well] at home nor abroad, 
ei'rat, Cy’ pneter vitam vivtlui^'‘ he wanders, and lives beside him- 
self. In a word, what the mischievous effects of laziness and 
idleness are, I do not find anywhere more accurately expressed, 
than m these verses of Phtlolaches m the “ Comical Poet, which, 
for their elegancy, I will in part insert. 

1 Now this leg, now that arm, now their head, heart, &c. ^ Exod v ^ (For 

thqr cannot well loll what ailctli them, or what they would have themselves) my 
heart, my head, my husband, my son, tScc * Prov xviii [8 ] Pigriim dejiciet 
timor, Heautontimonimenos, [■> Enn np Gell id lo 12 ] ® Lih. 19. 

c. 10 p Enn. ap Gell 19 10 12 ] /hd ] [» Cio cle Or 3. 33 134 ) 

1“ Enn ap, Gell 19. la 12.] •’ Plautus, Mostell, (A. 1 fac. 11 quoted very 

loosely.] 
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Novarum eediiun esie aybltror dmileia ego hommem, 

Quando hic natm est. £i ret argumeDta dlcam. 

/Edes quando sunt ad amussim etqxtUbe, 

Quisque laudat fabrum, atque exemplum expetit, ftc. 

At ubi ilI6 migiBt nequam homo indiligensque, &c. 

Tempestas venit> confnngit tegulas, irobncesque, 

Putrefacit aer opcram fabn, &c. 

Dicom ut homines similes esse sedium arbitremini, 

Kabn parentes fundamentum substniunt liberonim, 

Expoliunt, docent litcras, nec parcunt sumptm. 

Ego autem sub fabrorum potestate frugi fui , 

Postquam autem migravi in tnnnium meum, 

Pcrdidi operam fabroram illieo, oppid6 , 

Venn ignavia, ea mihi tempestas mit, 

Adventuque suo grandmem et imbrem attuht 
Ilia mihi virtutem deturbavit, &c.'* 

A young man is like a fair new house, the carpenter leaves it well 
built, in good repair, of solid stuff ; but a bad tenant lets it rain in, 
and for want of reparation fall to decay, Our Parents, 

Tutors, Friends, spare no cost to bring us up in our youth in all 
manner of virtuous education ; but when we are left to ourselves, 
idleness as a tempest drives all virtuous motions out of our minds, 
di* mAi/t summ, on a sudden, by sloth and such bad ways, we 
come to naught. 

Cousin-german to idleness, and a concomitant cause, which 
goes hand in hand with it, is * nimta solitude, too much solitari- 
ness, by the testimony of all Physicians, cause & symptom both ; 
but as it IS here put for a cause, it is either coact, enforced, or 
else voluntary. Enforced solitanness is commonly seen in 
Students, Monks, Fnars, Anchorites, that by their order and 
course of life must abandon all company, society of other men, 
and betake themselves to a private cell : otio supersiitioso stdusi, 
as Bide and Hospiman well term it, such as ore the Carthusians 
of our time, that eat no flesh (by their order) keep perpetual 
silence, never go abroad ; such as live in prison, or some desert 
place, and cannot have company, as many of our Country Gentle- 
men do in solitary houses, they must either be alone without 
companions, or live beyond their means, and entertain all comers 
as so many hosts, or else converse with their servants and hinds, 
such as are unequal, inferior to them, and of a contrary disposi- 
tion ; or else, as sopie do to avoid solitariness, spend their time 
with leivd fellows in taverns, and in ale-houses, and thence addict 


* Piso, Montaltos, Mercunalis, &c. 
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themselves to some unlawful disports, or dissolute courses. 
Divers again are cast upon this rock of solitariness for want of 
means, or out of a strong apprehension of some infirmity, disgrace, 
or through bashfulness, rudeness, simplicity, they cannot apply 
themselves to others’ company. NuUum solum tnfelici gratsus 
sohtudine, ubt nullus sit gut misenam exprobret^ This enforced 
solitariness takes place, and produceth his effect soonest, in such 
as have spent their time jovially, peradventure in all honest 
recreations, in good company, in some great family or populous 
City, and are upon a sudden confined to a desert Country Cottage 
far off, restrained of their liberty, and barred from their ordinary 
associates , solitariness is very irksome to such, most tedious, and 
a sudden cause of great inconvenience. 

Voluntary solitariness is that which is familiar with Melancholy, 
and gently brings on like a Siren, a shoeing-hom, or some Sphinx, 
to this irrevocable gulf, “ a primary cause Ptso calls it ; most 
pleasant it is at first, to such as are melancholy given, to lie in 
bed whole days, and keep their chambers, to walk alone in some 
solitary Grove, betwixt Wood and Water, by a Brook side, to 
meditate upon some delightsome and pleasant subject, which 
shall affect them most ; atnabt/is insania* and mentis gratissimus 
error.* A most incomparable delight it is so to melancholue, & 
build castles in the air, to go smiling to themselves, acting an 
infinite variety of piarts, which they suppose and strongly imagine 
they represent, or that they see acted or done.’ Blandum qutdem 
db tnitto, saith Lemnius, to conceive and meditate of such pleasant 
things sometimes, * present, past, or to come, as Rhasts speaks. 
So delightsome these toys are at first, they could spend whole 
days and nights without sleep, even whole years alone in such 
contemplations, and phantastical meditations, which are like unto 
dreams, and they will hardly be drawn from them, or willingly 
interrupt. So pleasant their vain conceits are, that they hinder 
their ordinary tasks and necessary business, they cannot address 
themselves to them, or almost to any study or employment, these 
phantastical and bewitching thoughts so covertly, so feelingly, 
so urgently, so continually, set upon, creep in, insinuate, possess, 

[> No place is clearer to the unhappy person than solityde, where there is no one 
to reproach him for his miseiy 1 > A c^uibus malum, velut k primaria causa, 

occasionem nactum est. "[* Hor. Od. ii! 4 5.] [* Hor Ep 11 a 140 ] 

[■ How like is this to Burton’s Abstract of Mtlamkoly, Stanza 3 1 ] <■ Jucunda 

rerum praasentiom, pnetcritaruin, et futuiarum meditatio. 
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overcome, distract, & detain them, they cannot, I say, go about 
their more necessary business, stave off or extricate themselves, 
but are ever musing, melancholizing, and carried along, as he (they 
say) that is led round about an heath with a in the night, 
they run earnestly on in this labyrinth of anxious and solicitous 
melancholy meditations, and cannot well or willingly refrain, or 
easily leave off, winding and unwinding themselves, as so many 
clocks, and still pleasing their humours, until at last the scene is 
turned upon a sudden, by some bad object, and they, being now 
habituated to such vain meditations and solitary places, can 
endure no company, can ruminate of nothing but harsh and dis- 
tasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, subrusttcus pudor^ 
discontent, cares, and weariness of life surprise them in a moment, 
and they can think of nothing else ; continually suspecting, no 
sooner are their eyes open, but thrs infernal plague of Melancholy 
seizeth on them, and terrifies their souls, representing some 
dismal object to their minds, which now by no means, no labour, 
no persuasions, they can avoid, hard lateri letalis arundo, they 
may not be rid of it, * they cannot resist. I may not deny but 
that there is some profitable meditation, contemplation, and kind 
of solitariness to be embraced, which the Fathers so highly com- 
mended, * Chrysostom, Cyfinan, Austin, in whole tracts, 

which Petrarch, Erasmus, Stella, and others, so much magnify in 
their books ; a Paradise, an Heaven on earth, if it be used aright, 
good for the body, and better for the soul ; as many of those old 
Monks used it, to divine contemplations , as Stmulus, a Courtier 
in Adrian's time, Dioclestan the Emperor, retired themselves, &c. 
in that sense, Vatia solus scit viva c,® Vatia lives alone, which the 
Romans were wont to say, when they commended a country life ; 
or to the bettering of their knowledge, as Democritus, C/eanihes, and 
those excellent Philosophers have ever done, to sequester them- 
selves from the tumultuous world, or as in Pliny's Villa Laurentana* 
Tulles Tusculan\jtm or a], Joviud study, that they might better 

[1 Cic. Fam 512.1 What the French call miuvnisc home 1 [• 'Fhe deadly 

arrow still remains in their side Virg A.11 iv 73 ] ^ F aciiis descensus Avemi ; 

Sed revocare gradum, siiixmisque pvndeie ad .mms, Hic lalior, hoc opus est Virg 
[i£n vi 136,128,139] ^ Hieronymus, ep 73, di\it oppida et urbes videii sibi 

tetroscarcercE, soIitudineiA Pnradisum solum scoipionibusinfectum, sacco ,'imictu5, 
humi Cubans, aqua et herbis victitans, Koinanis piuetulit doliciis I ® Seneca, 

Epistle 55 J [^0 Should be Lana. Fliny bad several villas near the Lake Laiiut, 
(now Como). ^ I£p, ix. 7. 1.1 ' 
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vacare studiis ft Deo, serve God & follow their studies. Methinks, 
therefore, our too zealous innovators were not so well advised, in 
that general subversion of Abbies and Religious Houses, promis- 
cuously to fling down all. They might have taken away those gross 
abuses crept in amongst them, rectified such inconveniences, and 
not so far to have raved and raged against those fair buildings, 
and everlasting monuments of our forefathers’ devotion, conse- 
crated to pious uses. Some Monasteries and Collegiate Cells 
might have been well spared, and their revenues otherwise em- 
ployed, here and there one, in good Towns or Cities at least, for 
men and women of all sorts & conditions to live in, to sequester 
themselves from the cares and tumults of the world, that were 
not desirous or fit to marry, or otherwise willing to be troubled 
with common affairs, and knew not well where to bestow them- 
selves, to live apart in, for more conveniency, good education, 
better company sake, to follow their studies (I say) to the per- 
fection of arts and sciences, common good, &, as some truly 
devoted Monks of old had done, freely and truly to serve God. 
For these men are neither solitary, nor idle, as the Poet made 
answer to the husbandman in yEsop, that objected idleness to 
him, he was never so idle as in his company; or that Snpio 
Afrtcanus in ^Tully, nunqvavi mtnus solus, quatn cum solus , nun- 
quam minus otiosus, quam quum esset otiosus . never less solitary 
than when he was alone, never more busy than when he seemed 
to be most idle. It is reported by Plato, in his dialogue deAtnore' 
m that prodigious commendation of Socrates, how a deep medita- 
tion coming into Socrates’ mind by chance, he stood still musing, 
fodem vestigio cogifabundus, from morning to noon, and when as 
then he had not yet finished his meCii\?i\.\on,perstabat cogitans, he 
so continued till the evening, the soldiers (for he then followed 
the camp) observed him with admiration, and on set purpose 
watched all night, but he persevered immoveable ad exortum salts, 
till the sun rose in the morning, and then, saluting the sun, went 
his ways. In what humour constant Socrates did thus, I know 
not, or how he might be affected, but this would be pernicious to 
another man ; what intneate business might so really possess him, 
I cannot easily guess But this is otiosum otium,’ it is far other- 
wise with these men, according to Seneca, omnia nobis mala 
solitudo persuadet ; * this solitude undoeth us, puqnat cum viti 

1 Offic. 3. [z.t. P Symposium, p. 320 C,D,] [• Lazy leisure. ] f* Epistle, 35,] 
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scdali; *tis a destructive solitariness. These men are Devils 
alone, as the saying is. Homo solus out Deus out Demon ; a man 
alone is either a &int or a Devil ; mens ejus out languesdt atU 
tumescit-^ and ^vte solit in this sense, woe be to him that is so 
alone I These wretches do frequently degenerate from men, and 
of sociable creatures become beasts, monsters, inhuman, ugly to 
behold, misanthropic they do even loath themselves, and hate 
the company of men, as so many Timons, Nebuehadnezzars, by 
too much indulging to these pleasing humours, and through their 
own default So that which Mercurialis, consil. ii, sometimes 
expostulated with his melancholy patient, may be justly applied to 
every solitary and idle person in particular ; * natura de te videtur 
conqueri posse, Nature may justly complain of thee, that, whereas 

she gave thee a good wholesome temperature, a sound body, and God 
hath given thee so divine and excellent a soul, so many good patts 
and profitable gifts, thou hast not only contemned and rejected, but 
hast corrupted them, polluted them, overthrown their temperature, 
and perverted those gifts with not, idleness, solitanness, and many 
other ways, thou art a traitor to God and Nature, an enemy to 
thyself and to the world. Perditio tua ex te, thou hast lost thy- 
self wilfully, cast away thyselfj thou thyself art the efiictent cause of 
thine own misery, ly not resisting such vain cogitations, but giving 
way unto them. 


Subsect. 7. — Sleeping and Waking, causes. 

What I have formerly said of exercise, I may now repeat of sleep. 
Nothing better than moderate sleep, nothing worse than it, if it 
be in extremes, or unseasonably used. It is a received opinion, 
that a melancholy man cannot sleep over-much ; somtius supra 
modum prodestC as an only antidote, and nothing offends them 
more, or causeth this malady sooner, than waking ; yet in some 
cases sleep may do more harm than good in that phlegmatick, 
swinish, cold, and sluggish melancholy, which Melanctkon speaks 
of, that thinks of waters, sighing most part, &c. *lt dulls the 

[1 His mind is either languid or excited ] > EccL 4. fro ] I* Misanthropeslj 

* Natura de te videtur codquen posse, quod, cum ab ea temperatissimum corpus 
odeptussis, tarn ptaedanim A Deo ac utile donum, non contempsisti modo, veiufn 
feofrupisti, foedasti, prodidlsti, optimam temperaturam otio, crapulA, et tdiis vitm 
eiTonbus, &c [■ Excessive sleep is good ] * Path, hb. cap. 17, Ferod, 

Corpus iafiigldat, omnei sensus, msaiiique vires, torpors debiklai 
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spirits, if overmuch, and senses, dlls the head full of gross humours, 
causeth destinations, rheums, great store of excrements in the ' 
brain and the other parts, as ' Fuchsius speaks of them, that 
sleep like so many dormice. Or if it be used in the day time, 
upon a full stomack, the body ill composed to rest, or after hmd 
meats, it increaseth fearful dreams, incubus* night walking," crying 
out, & much unquietness ; such sleep prepares the body, as * one 
observes, io many perilous diseases. But, as I have said, waking 
overmuch is both a symptom & an ordinary cause. It causeth 
dryness of the brain, phrensy, dotage, makes the body dry, lean, 
hard, and ugly to behold, as ‘ Lemnius hath it. The temperature of 
the brain is corrupted by it, the humours adust, the ^es made to sink 
into the head, cholcr increased, 6* the tohole body itflamtd; &, as 
may be added out of Galen, 3. de sanitate tuenda, Avicenna, 3 r, 

' it overthrows the natural heat, it causeth crudities, hurts concoction, 
& what not ? Not witliout good cause therefore Craio, consil. ai. 
lib 2, Hildesheim, spic. 3 de delir. manta, Jacchtnus, Arculanus 
(on Fhasis,) Gutanerius, & Mercutialis, reckon up this over-much 
waking as a principal cause. 


MEMR III. 

SUBSEcr. tff-Fassions and Perturbations of the Mind, how they 
cause Melancholy. 

As that Gymnosophist in '' Plutarch made answer to Alexander, 
(demanding which spake best), every one of his fellows did speak 
belter than the other ; so may I say of these causes to him that 
shall require which is the greatest, every one is more grievous 
than other, and this of passion the greatest of all. A most fre- 
quent and ordinary cause of Melancholy, *fulmen perturhationum 

1 Lib. a. sect, a cap 4 M<ignam excrcmentonim vim cerebro et aliis partibus 
coacervat. [s Nightmare ] fs What we now call somnambulism.] * Jo. 
KaUius, lib. de rebus 6 non natur.ilibus PrEeparat corpus talis soninus ad multas 
penculosas lEgritudines ^ Instit ad vitam optimum cap a6 Cerebro sicatalem 
adfert, phrenesm et delinum, corpus andum facit, squalidum, stngosum, humores 
adunt, temperamentum cerebri corrumpit, maciem indUcit, exsiccat corpus, biiem 
accen^t, profundos reddit oculos, calorem auget. ' Natumlem calorem dissipal, 
laesS conooctfone cruditates faat. Attenuant juvenum vigilatm corpora noctei. 
[ 0 «ldi Met. lUi 396, memoriter.] r Vita Alexan. [| 64.] * Giad. 1. e, X4, 
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{Ptccolomtncus calls it), this thunder and lightning of perturbation, 
which caiiseth such violence and speedy alterations in this our 
Microcosm, and many times subverts the good estate and tempe- 
rature of it. For as the body works upon the mind, by his bad 
humours, troubling the spints, sending gross fumes into the 
brain, and so per cotisequens^ disturbing the soul, and all the 
faculties of it, 

3 Corpus onustnm 

Ilcstemis Vitus ammuin qaoque prcUgravat una, 

with fear, sorrow, &c which are ordinary symptoms of this disease : 
so, on the other side, the mind most effectually works upon the 
body, producing by his passions and perturbations miraculous 
alterations, as melancholy, despair, cruel diseases, and sometimes 
death Itself ; insomuch, that it is most true which Plato saith in 
Ills Charmtdes^ omma corporis mala ab amm& procedere, all the 
* mischiefs of the body proceed from the soul • & Democritus in 
' Plutarch urgeth, Damnaitm tri animam i corpore , if the body 
should in this behalf bring an action against the soul, surely the 
soul would be cast & convicted, that by her supine negligence 
had caused such inconveniences, having authority over the body, 
and using it for an instrument, as a smith doth his hammer (saith 
" Cyprtaii), im])uting all those vices & maladies to the mind. 
Even so doth ’’ Phtlosh atn^, non coimjutnatur corpus nisi consensu 
antma ; the body is not corrupted but by the soul. Lodovtcus 
Vines will have such turbulent commotions proceed from ignorance 
& tndtscrettonP All Philosophers impute the miseries of the body 
to the soul, that should have governed it better by command of 
reason, and hath not done it. The Stoicks are altogether of 
o])inion (as * Ltpstus & Piccolomineus record) that a wise man 
should be airnOi/r, without all manner of passions and perturba- 
tions whatsoever, as “ Seneca reports of Cato, the Greeks of 
Socrates^ and ^^Jo Aubanus of a nation in Africa, so free from 
passion, or rather so stupid, that, if tliey be wounded with a sword. 


|i Consequently] - Hot fSat. il a 77,78 “ The body laden with yesterday’s 
vices oppresses the mind also "] [s P 156 E ] * Pcrturbationes clavi sunt, 

quibus coipori animus ceu patibulo .dhjptui Jamb de myst n Lib de sanitat. 
tuend. [§ 14 ] • Prolog,, de virtute Chnsti Quaj utitur corpore, ut fabermallea 

r Vita Apollbnii lib i ” Lib de anim. Ab inconsiderantia et ignorantia omnes 
ouimi motus » De Physiol. Stoic. i” Grad i c 33 n Epist 104. 
■■ /Glianus [Var Hist hb ix. § 7.] » Lib x. cap. 6. Si quia ease petcusaem 

DOS, tiintum respiciunt. 
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they will only look back. ^LcutanUus 2 [Divin.] Instit [cap. 3.] will 
exclude fear from a wise man . others except all, some the greatest 
passions. But let them dispute how they will, set down in thesi, 
give precepts to the contrary , we find that of * Lemnius true 
by common experience; no mortal man is free from these pertur- 
baiiotis . or if he be so, sure he is either a god or a block. They 
are born and bred with us, we have them from our parents by 
VDhmtenct, a parenttbus habemus malum htttic assent, saith ^Pelezius, 
nascitur und, ncbiscum, ahturque^ 'tis propagated from Adam ; Cain 
was melancholy, ‘as Austin hath it, and who is not? Good 
discipline, education, philosophy, divinity, (I cannot deny), may 
mitigate and restrain these passions in some few men at some 
times, but most part they domineer, and are so violent, ‘ that as 
a torrent, {torrens velut a^ere rupto), bears down all before, and 
overflows his banks, sternit agros, stemit sata' they overwhelm 
reason, judgement, & pervert the temperature of the body. Fertur 
‘ eguis aurtga, nec audit currus habenas. Now such a man (saith 

• Austin) that is so led, in a wise man's eye, ts no better than he that 
stands upon hts head. It is doubted by some, gravioresne morbi d 
perturbatiombus, an ab humortbus, whether humours or pertur- 
bations cause the more grievous maladies. But we find that of 
our Saviour, Mat. 26 41, most true, the spirit is willing, the fleih 
ts weak, we cannot resist . and this of Philo Judteus, perturbations 
often offend the body, iSf* are most frequent causes of melancholy, 
turning it out of the hinges of his health. Vives compares them to 
“ winds upon the sea, some only move as those great gales, but others, 
turbulent, quite overturn the ship. Those which are light, easy, 
and more seldom, to our thinking do us little harm, and are 
therefore contemned of us . yet, if they be reiterated, “ as the rain 
(saith Austin) doth a stone, so do these perturbations penetrate the 

r Terror in sapiente esse non debet * De occult nat mir 1 i. cap. 16 Nemo 
mortahum qui affectibus non ducatur , qui non movetur, aut saxum aut deus est 

* Instit 1 . 2. de humanorum affect morborumque curat 'Tis bom with us, 

and grows with us ] • Fpist 105 * Granatensis Virg .lEn 11 30O 

Lays waste the fields, lays waste the crops ] * Virg [G 1. 514. The chanoteer 

IS run away with, nor does the chariot obey the reins ] * De emt Dei, 1 . 14 c. 9. 

Quahs m oculis honiinum qiu inversis pedibus ambulat, tabs in oculis sapientum, 
cui passiones dominantur >0 Lib de Decal. Passiones maxima corpus offendunt 
et animain, et frequentissiinse causae melancbolite, dimovei^s ab ingenio et sanitate 
pnstina 1 3 de anima u Fraena et stimuli animi. velut in man qnasdam 

aurae leves, quaedam placidae, quaedam turbulentae sic in corpore quaedam 
afiectiones excitant tantura, ouaedam ita movent ut de statu judicil depellant. 
1^ Ut gutta lapidem, sic paullatim bae penetrant animum. 

U 
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Utindt ‘and (as one observes) produce an habit of melancholy at 
the last, whiob^aving gotten the mastery in our souls, may well be 
called diseases. | 

i Ho w these passions produce this effect, ' Agrtppa hath handled 
allege, Occult. Phtlos. 1. w. c. 63, Cardan, 1. 14- subtil. Lemnius, 
I, 1. c. 12, de occult nat. mir. d^■ Itb 1 cap. i6,Suares, Met. disput. 
18. sect. I art. 25, T. Bright, cap 12 of his Melancholy Treatise, 
If'ng/it the Jesuit in his Book of the Passions of the Mind, ^^c. 
Thus in brief, to our imagination conieth, by the outward sense or 
memory, some object to be known (residing in the foremost part 
of the brain) which he, misconceiving or amplifying, presently 
communicates to the heart, the seat of all affections. The pure 
spirits forthwith flock from the brain to the heart by certain 
secret channels, and signify what good or bad object was presented ; 
’ which immediately bends itself to prosecute or avoid it, and, 
withal, draweth with it other humours to help it. So in pleasure, 
concur great store of purer spirits j in sadness, much melancholy 
blood , in ire, clioler. If the imagination be very apprehensive, 
intent, and violent, it sends great store of spirits to or from the heart, 
and makes a deeper impression, and greater tumult , as the humours 
in the body be likewise prejiared, and the temperature itself ill or 
well disposed, the passions are longer and stronger . so that the 
first step and fountain of all our grievances in this kind is * Icesa 
imaginatio,' which, misinforming the heart, causeth all these dis- 
temperatures, alteration and confusion, of spirits and humours ; 
by means of which, so disturbed, concoction is hindered, and the 
principal parts are much debilitated; as 'Dr Navarra well 
declared, being consulted by Montanas about a melancholy Jew. 
The spirits soconfounded, the nourishment must needs be abated, 
bad humours increased, crudities and thick spirits engendered, 
with melancholy blood. The other parts cannot perform their 
functions, having the spirits drawn from them by vehemeat 
passion, but fail in sense and motion ; so we look upon a thing, 

> Usu valentes rect6 morbi animi vocantur * Imaginatio movet corpus, ad 
cu^us motum cxcitantur humores, et spintas vitales, quibus alteratur * Eccles 
xiii s6. " The heart alters tl.e countenance to g’ood or evil, and distraction of the 
mind causeth distemperrfure of the body " * Spiritus et sanguis k laesa imogi- 

natione contammantur, humores enim mutab actiones animi immutam, Piso. [* An 
in}ured imagination ] ° Montani consil. 29 Hie vero quomodo causent 

melancholiam, dartun ; et quod concoctionem impeduuit, et membra princinalia 
rtebihtent, ^ ^ 
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imd see it not 3 hear, and observe not; which otherwise would 
much affect us, had we been free. I may therefore conclude with 
' Amoldus, maxima vis esl phantasiee, &• huic uni feri, non auUm 
eorpons intemperiei, omnis melancholm causa est ascribenda : great 
is the force of imagination, and much more ought the cause of 
melancholy to be ascribed to this alone, than to the distemperati)re 
of the body. Of which imagination, because it hath so great a 
stroke in producing this malady, and is so powerful of itself, it 
will not be improper to my discourse, to make a brief digression, 
and speak of the force of it, and how it causeth this alteration. 
Which manner of digression however some dislike, as frivolous 
and impertinent, yet I am of * Beroaldus his opinion, Such digres- 
sions do mightily delight and refresh a weary reader, they arpjtke 
sauce to a had stomach, and I do therefore most willingly use them, j 


Subsect. 2. — Of the Force of Imagination. 

What Imagination is, 1 have sufficiently declared m my digression 
"^the Anatomy of the Soul. I will only now point at the wonderful 
effects and power of it , which, as it is eminent in all, so most 
especially it rageth in melancholy persons, in keeping the species of 
objects so long, mistaking, amplifying them by continual & ’ strong 
meditation, until at length it produceth fn some parties real effects, 
causeth this and many other maladies. And although this jilian- 
tasy of ours be a subordinate faculty to reason, and should be ruled 
by It, yet in many men, through inward or outward distempers* 
tures, defect of organs, which are unapt or hindered, or otherwise 
contaminated, it is likewise unapt, hindered, and hurt. This we 
sec verified in sleepers, which, by reason of humours, & concourse 
ot vapours troubling the phantasy, imagine many times absurd & 
prodigious things, & in such as are troubled with incubus* or 
witch-ridden (as we call it) ; if they he on their backs, they 
suppose an old woman rides, & sits so hard upon them, that they 
are almost stifled for want of breath, when there is nothing offends 
but a concourse of bad humours, which trouble the phantasy. 
This is likewise evident in such as walk in the night in their sleep, 

> Breviar. I i cap t8 s Solent bajusmodiegressionesfavorabiliteroblectare, 
et lectorem lassum juciindi refovere, stomachumque natbipantem t^uodam quasi 
condimento reficere, et ego libenter excurro H Ab imaginatione oriuntiir 

afiectiones, qiubus amnia compoiutur, aut turbata deturbatur, Jo. Sansbor. 
Matolog. kb 4. c. 10. = Ntghtiuaie.J 
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and do strange feats: * these vapours move the phantasy, the 
phantasy the appetite, which, moving the animal spirits, causeth 
the body to walk up and down, as if they were awake. Fracast. 1. 
g. dt intellect, refers all ecstasies to this force of imagination, 
such as he whole days together in a trance : as that priest whom 
’ Celsus speaks of, that could separate himself from his senses 
when he list, & lie like a dead man, void of life and sense. Cardan 
brags of himself, that he could do as much, and that when he list. 
Many times such men, when they come to themselves, tell strange 
things of Heaven & Hell, what visions they have seen ; as that 
St. Oiven in Mathew Parts* that went into St. PatncHs Purgatory, 
and the Monk of Evesham m the same Author* Those com- 
mon apparitions in Bede and Gregory, St. Brtdgefs tevehxions* 
JVier. / 3 . de Lamtts, c is, Ceesar Vannmus in his dialogues, &c. 
reduceth, (as I have formerly said,) with all those tales of Witches’ 
progresses, dancing, riding, transformations, operations, &c. to 
the force of ‘ imagination, and the ' Devil’s illusions. The like 
effects almost are to be seen in such as are awake . how many 
thimaeras, anticks, golden mountains, and castles in the air, do they 
build unto themselves I 1 appeal to painters, mechanicians, 
mathematicians. Some ascribe all vices to a false and corrupt 
imagination, anger, revenge, lust, ambition, covetousness, which 
prefers falsehood before that which is right and good, deluding 
the soul with false shews and suppositions " Bernardus Penottus 
will have heresy and superstition to proceed from this fountain ; 
as he falsely imagineth, so he believeth , and as he conceiveth of 
it, so it must be, and it shall be, contra genfes,’ he will have it so. 
But most especially m passions and affections, it shews strange 
and evident effects : what will not a fearful man conceive in the 
dark? what strange forms of Bugbears, Devils, Witches, Goblins? 
Lavater imputes the greatest cause of spectrums, and the like appa- 
ritions, to fear, which, above all other passions, begets the strongest 


1 ncaiig cxcTcit * Qui, quoties volebat, moitilo similis jacebat, auferens <se & 
sensibus, et quum pungeretur dolorem non sensit [> Hist Anglorum, A D 1153.] 
[■• H. A A.u 1196 1 [• See Mrs Jameson's Legends of the Monastic Orders, 

p. 336 ] * Idem Nymannus, oral de Imaginat r Verbis et unctionibus se 

ronsecrant daemoni pessimae mulicres, qui 115 ad opus suum utitur, et earum phan- 
tasiam regit, ducitque Ud loca ab ipsis desiderata, corpora vero earum sine sensU 
permanent, quo: umlira coopent diabolus, ut nulU suit conspicna, et post, umbrft 
sublata, proprns corporibus eas restituit, L 3 c. it. Wier. * Denano medico, 
t* Against all the x\orld.] 
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imagination, (saith * Wterus), and so likewise love, sorrow, joy, &c. 
iiome die suddenly, as she that saw her son come from the battle 
at Canna^ Jacob the Patriarch, by force of imagination, made 
peckled lambs, laying peckled rods before his sheep.® Persina, 
that ^thtopum Queen in Heltodorus,*' by seeing the picture of 
Perseus and Andromeda, instead of a blackamoor, was brought to 
bed of a fair white child. In imitation of whom, belike, an hard 
favoured fellow in Greece, because he and his wife were both 
deformed, to get a good brood of children, eleganttssmas imagines 
tn thalamo coUocavU, cr-c, hung the fairest pictures he could buy 
tor money in his chamber, that his tcn/e, by frequent sight of them, 
might conceive and bear such children. And if we may believe 
Bale, one of Pope Nicholas the Third's concubines, by seeing of" a 
bear, was brought to bed of a monster. Jf a woman (saith “ Lem- 
nius) at the time of her conception, think of another man present or 
absent, the child will be like him. Grcat-bellied women, when they 
long, yield us prodigious examples in this kind, as moles, warts, 
scars, harelips, monsters, especially caused m their children by 
force of a depraved phantasy in them. Jpsani spectem quam ammo 
effigiat, feetui tnducit: she imprints that stamp upon her child, 
which she ' conceives unto herself. And therefore lodos’ims Fives, 
lib. 2 .de Christ, feem gives a special caution to great-bellied women, 
*that they do not admit such absurd conceits and cogitations, but by 
all means avoid those horrible objects, heard or seen, or filthy specta- 
cles Some will laugh, weep, sigh, groan, blush, tremble, sweat, at 
such things as are suggested unto them by their imagination. 
Avicenna speaks of one that could cast himself into a palsy when 
he list, and some can imitate the tunes of birds and beasts, that 
tliey can hardly be discerned Dagobertud'’ and Saint h rancid 
scars and wounds,'" like to those of Christ’s (if at the least any 

1 Sold timoT, prai omnibus affectibub, fortes iin.iginationcs gignere , post .mior, 
&c 1 3 c 8 I® Pliny, vn 54.] [* Oen xxx 37-41 ] f* Book ly ch 8.1 

• Fxvisourso, lalera pL|H,rit [De Auis Rom Pom Lib vi Nicolaus 'I crti us ] 

• Lib I cap 4 de occult n.it mir Si inter ainplexus et siiavia cogitet do uiio aut 

alio absentc, cjus effigies sold in foctu I liicrre i Quid non foctui adhuc matri unito, 
subita spintuura vibrationc per nervos, quibus matrix ccrebro conjuncta est, iiniuimit 
impregnata; imaginatio? ut si imagmetur malum granatum, illius notas secum pro- 
feret fodus si leporera, iiifans cditur supremo labcllo biiido et dissccto Vcliemens 
cogitatio movet rerum species Wicr tib 3 cap 8 * He, dum uterura gestenC, 

admittant absurdas cogitationes, sed et visa audituque foeda et horrenda devitent 
[* In Clesia Dagoberti probably But to this I have not been able to get access. 
See also Montague, Essays, Bmk 1. ch. xx.] Sec Mrs. Jameson's Legends tf 
tie Uonasttc Orders, p 256 ] 
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such were), ^Agrippa supposeth to have happened by force of 
imagination. That some are turned to wolves, from men to women, 
and women again to men (which is constantly believed) to the same 
imagination ; or from men to asses, dogs, or any other shapes ; 
* IVurus ascribes all those famous transformations to imagination. 
That in Hydrophobia they seem to see the picture of a dog still in 
their water, “that melancholy men, and sick men, conceive so 
many phantastical visions, appantions to themselves, and have 
such absurd suppositions, as that they are Kings, Lords, cocks, 
bears, apes, owls, that they are heavy, Ught, transparent, great 
and little, senseless and dead (as shall be shewed more at large 
in our * Section of Symptoms) can be imputed to naught else, but 
to a corrupt, false, and violent imagination. It works not in sick 
and melancholy men only, but even most forcibly sometimes in 
such as are sound : it makes them suddenly sick, and ° alters their 
temperature in an instant. And sometimes a strong conceit or 
apprehension, as ‘ Valesius proves, will take away diseases : m both 
kinds It will produce real effects Men, if they see but another 
man tremble, giddy, or sick of some fearful disease, their appre- 
hension and fear is so strong in this kind, that they will have the 
same disease. Or if by some soothsayer, wiseman, fortune-teller, 
or physician, they be told they shall have such a disease, they will 
so seriously apprehend it, that they will instantly labour of it. A 
thing familiar in China (saith Riccius the Jesuit). ' tf it be told 
them they shall be sick on such a day, when that day comes, they will 
surely be sick, and will be so terribly afflicted, that sometimes thg> die 
upon it. Dr. Cotta, in his Discovery of ignorant Practitioners of 
Physick, cap. 8, hath two strange stories to this purpose, what 
fancy is able to do ; the one of a Parson’s wife m Northampton- 
shire, An. 1607, that, coming to a Physician, and told by him that 
she was troubled with the sciatica, as he conjectured, (a disease she 
was free from), the same night after her return, upon his words, 
fell into a grievous fit of a sciatica ; and such another example he 

r Occult. Philos lib. I cap 64 S Lib. 3, de.Lamiib, cap la * Agnppa, lib. 
1. cap, 64. * Sect. 3. memt). i subsect 3. * Malleus malefic, ful. 77 Corpus 

mutan potest in diversas legritudines, cx forti apprehensione * Fr. Vales 1 5 
cont. 6. Konnunquani letiam morbi diutumi consequuntur, quandoque curantur. 
r Expedit in Sinas, I. i, c 9, Tantum porro multi prsedictonbus hisce tribuunt, ut 
spss metus fidem facial * nam si priedictum iisfuent tali dieeos morbo cotrijdeiidos. 
ii, ubi dies advenerit, in niorbum incidunt, et, n rnctOs offlietii cum wgritudine. 
aliquando etiam cum morte coUuctantur. 
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hath of another good wife, that was so troubled with the cramp, 
after the same manner she came by it, because her Physician did 
but name it. Sometimes death itself is caused by force of phan- 
tasy. I have heard of one that, coming by chance in company of 
him that was thought to be sick of the plague (which was not so), 
fell down suddenly dead. Another was sick of the plague with 
conceit One, seeing his fellow let blood, falls down in a swoon. 
Another (saith ’ Cardan out of Artsioile) fell down dead (which is 
familiar to women at any ghastly sight) seeing but a man hanged. 
A Jew in France (saith ’‘Lodovtcus Vtves) came by chance over a 
dangerous passage, or plank, that lay over a brook in the dark, 
without harm, the next day, perceiving what danger he was in, fell 
down dead. Many will not believe such stories to be true, but 
laugh commonly, and deride when they hear of them , but let 
these men consider with themselves, as * Peter Byarus illustrates 
It, if they were set to walk upon a plank on high, they would be 
giddy, upon which they dare securely walk upon the ground. 
Many (saith Agnppa) * strong-hearted men otherwise, tremble at 
such sights, dazzle, and are sick, 1/ they look but down from an high 
place, and what moves them but conceit t As some are so molested 
by phantasy, so some again by fancy alone, and a good conceit, are 
as easily recovered. We see commonly the tooth-ache, gout, 
falling-sickness, biting of a mad dog, and many such maladies, 
cured by spells, words, characters, and charms ; and many green 
wounds by that now so much used unguentum armarium mag- 
netically cured, which Ctolltus and Goclenius in a book of late 
hath defended, Ltbavtus in a just tract as stiffly contradicts, and 
most men controvert. All the world knows there is no virtue 
in such charms, or cures, but a strong conceit and opinion alone, 
as ' Pomponatius holds, which forceih a motion of the humours, 
spirits, blood, which takes away the cause of the malady from the 
parts affected. The like we may say of our magical effects, super- 
stitious cures, and such as are done by mountebanks and wizards. 
As by wicked incredulity many men are hurt (so saith ‘Wterus of 

1 Subtil 18. * Lib 3 dc anima, cap. dc niel • Lib de Peste * Lib. 

I cap 63. Ex alto dcspicicntcs aliqai pi a.' tiiiioie contremiscuiit, caligant, inflr. 
niantur , sic singultus, febres, morbi cmmtialcs, quaiidoquc sequuntur, quandoque 
lecedunb << Lib de Incantationc Imaginatio suVtum humoniro et spirituura 
tnotum infert, unde vano afiectu rapitur sanguis, ac una morbificas causas oartibus 
afliMitis enpit, * Lib 3 c. 18 de prsratig Ut impia credulitate quis Iseditur, 
sic et levan eundeib credibile est, usuque obsiivatum. 
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charnis, spells, &c.) loe find in our experience, by the same means 
many are relieved. An Empinck oftentimes, and a silly _Chi- 
rurgeon, doth more strange cures than a rational Physician. 
Nymannus gives a reason, because the Patient puts his confidence 
in him, ‘which Avteenna prefers before art, precepts, and all remedies 
whatsoever. ’Tis opinion alone (saith * Cat dan) that makes or 
mars Physicians, and he doth the best cures, according to Htppo- 
ctates, in whom most trust. So diversely doth this phantasy of 
ours affect, turn and wind, so imperiously command our bodies, 
which, as another’ Proteus,*' or a Chameleon, can take all shapes; 
and is of such fotce (as Ficinus adds) that it can wotk upon others 
as well as ourselves. How can otherwise blear eyes in one man 
cause the like affection in another? Why doth one man’s yawning* 
make another yawn ; one man’s pissing provoke a second many 
times to do the like? Why doth scraping of trenchers offend a 
third, or hacking of files ? Why doth a carkass bleed, when the 
murderer is brought before it, some weeks after the murder hath 
been done? Why do witches and old women fascinate and 
bewitch children ? but as JVtert/s, Paracelsus, Cardan, Mizaldus, 
Valleriola, Ccesar Vanninus, Campanella, and many Philosophers 
think, the forcible imagination of the one party moves and alters 
the spirits of the other. Nay more, they can cause and cure not 
only diseases, maladies, and several infirmities, by this means, as 
Avicenna, de anim. I 4 sect 4 supposeth, in parties remote, but 
move bodies from their places, cause thunder, lightning, tempests, 
which opinion Alkindus, Paracelsus, and some others, approve of. 
So that I may certainly conclude this strong conceit or imagination 
IS astrum homims* and the rudder of this our ship, which reason 
should steer, but overborne by phantasy cannot manage, and so 
suffers Itself and this whole vessel of ours to be over-ruled, and 
often overturned. Read more of this in li terns, L ^ de Latniis, c. 
8, 9, 10, Francisais Valestus, med control! / 5. cont 6, Marcellas 
Donat us, 1. 2 c 1 de hiit. med mtrabil Leinnus Lemmits, de ocult. 
nat. mir 1. i. c. 12, Cardan, I 18. de rerum var. Corn. Agnppa, 
de ocailt. Philos, cap. 64, 65, Camerarius, i Cent. cap. 54. horarum 

I ^gri persuasio ct fiduaa omni arti et consilio et medicinte prseferenda. Avicen. 

* Plurus in quem plilres confidunt lib de sapientia ^ Marcilius Ficmus, 

K I3i c 18 de theology Platonicd. Imaginatioebttanquam Proteus velChamailuon* 
corpus propnum ct alicnum nonnunquani aflficicns See Ov. M. vui. 730’737.i 

* Cur oscitantes oscitent Wieais. A man s star.J 
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sttbcis. NymannuSf in orat. de Imag. Lauteniius, and him that is 
tnstar omnium^ Fienus^ a famous Physician of Antwefp, that 
nrote three books de virtbus imagtnationis? 1 have thus far 
digressed, because this imagination is the medium de/erens of 
passions, by whose means they work and produce many jumes 
prodigious effects , and as the phantasy is more or less intended 
or remitted, and their humours disposed, so do perturbations 
move, more or less, and take deeper impressionT] 

SuRSECT. 3. — Division of Perturbations, 

Pi^UKHATioNs and passions, which trouble the phantasy, though 
4h?y dwell between the confines 01 sense and reason, yet they 
rather follow sense than reason, because they are drowned in 
corporeal organs of sense. They are commonly “reduced into 
two inclinations, irascible, and concuptscible The ^Thonusts sub- 
divide them into eleven, six in the coveting, and five in the m- 
I'ading. Anstot/e reduceth all to pleasure and pain, Plato to love 
and hatred, ® Vives to good and bad. If good, it is present, and 
then we absolutely joy and love or to come, and then we desire 
and hope for it if evil, we absolutely hate it • if present, it is 
sorrow j if to come, fear. These four passions '‘Bernard compares 
to the ivheels of a chariot, by which ive are earned in this world. 
All other passions are subordinate unto these four, or six, as some 
will : love, joy, desire, hatred, sorrow, fear. The rest, as anger, 
envy, emulation, pride, jealousy, anxiety, mercy, shame, discontent, 
despair, ambition, avarice, &c., are reducible unto the first and 
if they be immoderate, they ’ consume the spirits, and melancholy 
IS especially caused by them. Some few discreet men there arc, 
that can govern themselves, and curb in these inordinate alTec- 
tions, by religion, philosophy, and such divine precepts, of meek- 
ness, patience, and the like , but most part, for want of government, 
out of indiscretion, ignorance, they suffer themselves wholly to be 
led by sense, and are so far from repressing rebellious inclina- 
tions, that they give all encouragement unto them, leaving the 
reins, and using all provocations to further them : bad by nature, 

• 9 .*? Brutus, 51, 191 =worth them aU ] p On the force of imagination 1 

• T. W Jesuit [* t e The followers, or school, of Thomas Aquinas ] * 3 de 

Anima * Ser 35 Hae quatuor passiones sunt tanquam rot® m curru, quibus 
vehimur hoc niundo r Harum quippe immoderatione spiritus marccscunt. 
Fernei. L i. Path. & iS, 
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worse by art, discipline, ’ custom, education, and a perverse will 
of their own, they follow on, wheresoever their unbridled affections 
will transport them, and do more out of custom, self-will, than out 
of reason. Contumax voluntas, as Melancthon calls it, nudum 
facii: this stubborn will of ours perverts judgement, which sees 
and knows what should and ought to be done, and yet will not do 
It. Mandpia gulce^ slaves to their several lusts and appetite, 
they precipitate and plunge * themselves into a labyrinth of cares, 
blinded with lust, blinded with ambition ; ■* they seek that at GorPs 
hands which they may give unto themselves, if they could but refrain 
from those cares and perturbations, wherewith they continually 
macerate their minds. But giving way to these violent passions of 
fear, grief, shame, revenge, hatred, malice, &c., they are tom i». 
pieces, as Actceon was with his dogs,® and “ crucify their own souls. 


Subsect. 4 — Sorrow a Cause of Melancholy, 

In this Catalogue of Passions, which so much torment the soul of 
man, and cause this malady (for I will briefly speak of them all, 
and in their order) the first place in this irascible appetite may 
justly be challenged by sorrow ; an inseparable companion, ’ the 
mother and daughter of nulancholy, her epitome, symptom, andchtif 
cause ^ As Hippocrates hath it, they beget one another, and 
tread in a ring, for sorrow is both cause and symptom of this 
disease. How it is a symptom shall be shewed in his place. That 
it is a cause all the world acknowledgeth. Dolor nonnullis insanue 
causa fuit, et aliorum morboium insanabiltum, saith Plutarch to Apol- 
lonius!* [sorrow is] a cause of madness, a cause of many other [in- 
curable] diseases, a sole cause of this mischief, *Leinmus calls it. So 
ioti\ Rhasis, cent, l.i, tract. ^,Guianerius, Tract. e. g. And if it 

1 Mala consuetudinc depravatur inmnium ne bene faciat Prosper Calenus, 1 de 
ntra bile. Plura faciunt homines e consuetudinc, quani 6 tatione. In tcneris 
coiisuescere multiim est [Virg Georg 11 272 ] Video meliora prohoqur, detenora 
“‘I'lor Ovid, fMeU vii so ai ] Cf. Philippians, 111 19] ^ Nemo laiditur 

nisi a seipso [Erastni Adagia, p 856.] ^ Multi se in inquietudinem praecipitant, 
ambitione et cupiditatibus cxcmcati , non intelligunt se illud 4 diis pcteie, quod sibl 
ipsis 51 vdint pracstarc possint, si cuns et perturbaUonibos, quibus assidud se 
niacerant, imperare vcllent [® Ovid, Met ui 138-250 ) * T anto studio misenarum 
causas et nlimcnla dq)oruin qurerimus, vitamque secus felicissimam tnstem et 
miscrabilemcfficimus Petrarch praefat de Remedns, &c r Xunor et mccstUia, 
si diu perseverent, causa et soboles atn bumons sunt, et in circulum se procreant. 
Hip ApbOTis. aa 1 6 Idem Montaltus, cap 19 Victonus Faventmus, pract, imag, 

g I.] • Multi ex mocioce el metu hue dilapsi sunt, Lemn, Ub. 1. cap, i& 
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take root once, it ends in despair, as '^Fdix Plater observes, and, 
as in ^Cedes’ Table, may well be coupled with it. ^Cktysostotn, in 
his seventeenth Epistle to Olympia^ describes it to be « cruel 
torture of the soul^ a most inexpliceible grief poisoned worm, eon- 
sumtng body and soul, and gnawing the very heart, a perpetual 
executioner, continual night, profound darkness, a whirlwind, a 
tempest, an ague not appearing, heeding worse than any fire, and a 
battle that hath no end; it crucifies worse than any Tyrant ; no 
iorture, no strappado, no bodily punishment, is like unto it. ’Tis the 
eagle without question which the Poets feigned to gnaw ^Pro- 
inethms' heart, and no heaviness ts like unto the heaviness of the 
heart, Ecclus. 38. 18. * Every perturbation is a misery, but grirf a 
cruel torment, a domineering passion : as in old Rome, when the 
Dictator was created, all inferior magistracies ceased, when grief 
appears, all other passions vanish. It dries up the bones, saith 
^lomon, c. 17. Prov. [v. aa.] makes them hollow-ey’d, pale, and 
lean, furrow-faced, to have dead looks, wrinkled brows, riveled 
cheeks, dry bodies, and quite perverts their temperature that are 
mis-affected with it. As Elenora that exil’d mournful Duchess 
{m our ‘English Ovid') laments to her noble husband Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, 

Sawest ttaou thobe eyes in whose sweet cheerful look 

Duke Humphry once '•uch joy and pleasure took, 

Sorrow hath so despoil'd me of all grace, 

'Thou couldst not say this was niy Lienor's face. 

Like a foul Gorgon, &c. 

Vif hinders concoction, refrigerates the heart, takes away stomach 
colour, dr* sleep; thickens the blood, i^Femeltus 1 . r. c. i8. de morb. 
causts) contaminates the spirits i^Ptso ) ; overthrows the natural 

1 Multa cuWl et tristitia faclunt accedere melancholiam (cap 3 de mentis alien ) 
SI alias radices agat, in veram fixanique degenerat melancboliain ct in desperationem 
desinit. s Ille luctus, ejus verA soror desperatio simul ponitur [§ x ] * Ammanim 
crudele torraentum, dolor mcxplicabihs, tinea, non solum ossased cordapertmgens, 
perpetuus camifex, vires animse consumens, jugis nox, et tenebrae profundae, 
tempestas, et turtxi, et febns non apparens, omni igne validius incendens ; longior, 
et pugnae finem non habena— crucem circumfert dolor, faaemque omni tyianno 
crudeliorem prae se fert * Nat. Comes Mythol 1 . 4. c 6. • Tully 3. Tusc, (13. 

ay ] Omnis perturbatio misena, et camiScina est dolor ■ M. Drayton in his Her. 
£p [Elenor Cobham to Duke Humphry 3 r Cratcaconsil ai lib 2. Moestitia 
umversum mfngidat corpus, caloiem mnatum extinguit, appetitum destnut * Cor 
refngerat tnsbtia, spintus exsiccat, innatumquc calorem obniit, vigilias inducit, 
Goncoctionem labefactat, sangumem mcrassat, exaggeiatqiie melancholicum succum. 
* ^untus a sanguis hoc coutauiina.ar. Fisa 
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heat, perverts the good estate of body and mind, & makes them 
weary of their liver, cry out, howl and roar, for very anguish of 
their souls Davia confessed as much, Fsal. 38. 8 ; I have roared 
for the veiy dtsi^utefitess of my heart. And Ps. 119. 4. part. 4. v. 
My soul melteth away for very heaviness ; vers 83 ; / am like a 
bottle in the huoke. Anttochus complained that he could not sleep, 
and that his heart fainted for grief ' Christ himself, vir dolorumf 
out of an apprehension of gnef did sweat blood. Mark 14. [34,] 
his soul was heavy to the death, and no sorrow was like unto his. 
Crato, consil 21 /. 2, gives instance in one that was so melancholy 
by reason of ®gnef. And Montanus, tonsil. 30, in a noble Matron,* 
that had no other cause of this mischief. 1 S. D. {in Hildesheim,) 
fully cured a patient of his, that was much troubled with melan- 
choly, and for many years, ' but aftenaards, by a little occasion of 
sorroio, he fell into his former fits, and was tormented as before. 
Mxamples are common, how it causeth melancholy, "desperation, 
and sometime-, death itself; for (Ecclus. 38 18.) of heamness tomes 
death. Worldly sorrow causeth death, 2 Cor 7 10 Psal. 31. 10, 
My life is wasted with heaviness, and my years with mourning. 
IVTiy was Hecuba said to be turned to a dog ^ Niobe into a stone ? 
but that for grief she was senseless and stupid. Severus the 
Emperor ’ died for grief, and how " many myriads besides 1 

Tanta illi est fi ntas, Uinla est insania luctus » 

Melamthon gives a reason of it, the gathering of much mclamholy 
blood about the heart, which collection extinginsheth the good spirits, 
or at least dulleth them, sorrow strikes the heart, makes it tremble 
and fine away, with great pain and the black blood drawn fiom 
the spleen, and diffused under the ribs on the left side, makes those 
perilous hypochondriacal convulsions, which happen to them that art 
troubled with sorrow. 

1 Marc. [\i\ 33 -s 6T [* A man of sorrows Isaiah, tin 3] • Mfrroremaceror, 

nuarcebco et consenesco miser, ossa atque ptllis sum niiscr.i macntudinc. PUut. 
[Capt 1 II 34-36 1 Malum inceptum et aUum a Uistitia sola ‘ Hildesheim, 
spiul 3. de melancholia Mcerore aniiiii |x>stca acccdcntr, in pnora symptomata 
incidit • Vives 3 de anima, c dc mojrore Sabin in Osid r Hcrodian 1 3. 
[cap. x; ] Moerore magis qu.im niorbo consumptns est < Ilothwellius atnbilanus 
obiit Bnzarrus Genuensir hist S.L [* bo great is the fierceness and madness of 
grief 1 ] I* Mccstitia cor qu.asi percussum constnngitur, tremit et languescit 
cum acrl sensu dolons In tnstitia cor fugiens attrahit cx splcne lentiim humorem 
meUanchoheum, qui effnsus sub costls in smistro latere hypochondnacos flatus 
facit, quod saepe accidit 11s qui diuturna ciira et mcestiua cooflictantur, Melaacthoa. 
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SuBSKC. £. — Fear, a Cause. 

CousiN-OERMAN to sorrffio is fear, or rather a %\%‘va,fidm Achates^ 
and continual companion, an assistant and a principal agent m 
procuring of this mischief, a cause and symptom as the other. In 
a word, as ’ Vtrgtl of the Harpies, I may justly say of them both, 

Tristius baud illis monstrum, nec ssevior ulla 

Pesos & ira Deum Stygiis sese extulit undis. 

A sadder monster, or more cruel plague so fell, 

Or vengeance of the Gods, ne’er came from Styx or Hell, 

This foul fiend of Fear was worshipped heretofore as a God by the 
Lacedeemomans, and most of those other torturing ‘ affections, and 
so was Sorrow, amongst the rest, under the name of AngeronaHea; 
they stood m such awe of them, as Austin, de Ctvitat. Dei, Itb. 4. 
cap 8, noteth out of Varro. Fear was commonly * adored and 
painted in their Temples with a Lion’s head , and, as Macrobius 
records i. 10. Saiurnaltum^ tn the Calends of January Angerona 
had her holy day, to whom in the Temple of Volupta, or Goddess of 
Pleasure, thar Augurs and Bishops did yearly sacrifice , that, being 
ptopitious to them, she might expel all cares, anguish, and vexation 
of the mind for that year following. Many lamentable effects this 
fear causeth in men, as to be r^, pale, tremble, sweat, * it makes 
sudden cold and heat to come over all the body, palpitation of 
the heart, syncope, &c. It amazeth many men that are to speak, 
or shew themselves in publick assemblies, or before some great 
personages, as Tally confessed of himself, that he trembled still 
at the beginning of his speech j and Demosthenes that great Orator 
of Greece before Philip It confounds voice and memory, as 
Lucian wittily brings in Juftter Ttaga-du^ so much afraid of his 
auditory, when he was to make a speech to the rest of the Gods, 
that he could not utter a ready word, but was compelled to use 
Mercury's help in prompting. Many men are so amazed and 
astonished with fear, they know not where they are, what they 
say, ^what they do, and that which is worst, it tortures them 

[1 Virg. 1 188 "a faithful squire," for Achates was the squire of .£neas ] 
^ r.ib 3 JLn, [314, 215 ] ‘ Et rnetuni ideo deam sacrarunt, ut bonam nientem 

conerderet Varro, Lactantius, Aug * Lihus Girald Syntag i, de diis 
niisccllaneis * Calendis Jan ferise sunt divae Angeronae, cui pontifices in sacello 
Volupise sacra faciunt, quod angores et animi solhcitudines propitiata propellat 
* Timor inducit frigus, coidis p.alpitauonem, vocis defectum, atque pallorcm. 
Agnppa hb r cap 63 Timidi seinjicr spiritus habent fngidos Mont r Eftiisas 
cernens fugientes agmme turmas , (jjais mealfbnc iiifiat cornua? haunus ait Aluat. 
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many days before with continual affrights and suspicion. It 
hinders most honourable attempts, and makes their hearts ache, 
sad and heavy. They that live in fear are never free,‘ resolute, 
secure, never merry, but in continual pain : that, as Fives truly 
said, nul/a est mtseria major quhm metus, no greater misery, no 
rack, no torture like unto it ; ever suspicious, anxious, solicitous, 
they are childishly drooping without reason, without judgement, 
' especially if some terrible object be offered, as Plutarch hath it. It 
causeth oftentimes sudden madness, and almost all manner of 
diseases, as I have sufficiently illustrated in my ' digression of the 
Force of Imagination, and shall do more at large in my section of 
* Terrors. Fear makes our imagination conceive what it list, invites 
the devil to come to us, as ‘Agnppa and Cardan avouch, and 
tyrannizeth over our phantasy more than all other affections, 
especially in the dark. We see this verified in most men, as 
*£amter saith, qua: metuunt, fingunt, what they fear they conceive, 
and feign unto themselves j they think they see Goblins, Hags, 
Devils, and many times become melancholy thereby. Cardan, 
subtil, lib. iS. hath an example of such an one, so caused to be 
melancholy (by sight of a bugbear) all his life after. Augustus 
Casar durst not sit in the dark, msi ahquo assidente,' saith *Sueto~ 
mils, ttunquam tenebris evigilavit And 'tis strange what women 
and children will conceive unto themselves, if they go over a 
Church-yard in the night, he or be alone in a dark room, how 
they sweat and tremble on a sudden. Many men are troubled 
with future events, fore-knowledge of their fortunes, destinies, as 
Seoetus the Emperor, Adrian, and Domitian , quod sciret ultimum 
vitce dtem, saith 'Suetonius, valde solltatus, much tortured in mind 
because he foreknew his end , with many such, of which 1 shall 
speak more opportunely in another place.” Anxiety, mercy, pitj’, 
indignation, &c and such fearful branches derived from these two 
stems of fear and sorrow, I voluntarily omit ; read more of them 
in Carolus Pascaltus, '^Dandtnus, 


1 Metus non solum memoriam consternat, sed et institutura animl omne et 
laudabilem conatum impedit Thucydides [u 87] * Lib defortitudineetvirtute 
Alexandri, [Orat. 11 fin J Ubi propiresadfuit tembilis * Sect,2 Memb.3. Subs 2. 
* Sect 2 Memb 4. Subs 3 ’ Subtil 18 lib Timor attrahtt ad se Daimonas. 

Timor et error multum in tioniinilins possunt < Lib 2 Spectris ca 3 fortes rarb 
spectra vident, quia minus tiinent [r Unless some one sat by him ] S ejus. 
[8 78 ] [* Don..tian. § 14 Memonter.] w beet, sl Memb. 4. Suns. 7. u jOe 
virt et vitiia. Com. m Anst. de ^annuu 
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SuBSEC. 6 . — Shame and Disgrace, Causes. 

Shame and disgrace cause most violent passions, and bitter pangs. 
Obpudorem dedecus publicum, oh errorem commissum, scepe moven- 
fur generffsi animi (JFelix Plater lib. 3. de alienat mentis) t gene- 
rous minds are often moved with shame to despair for some 
publick disgrace. And he, saith Philo, lib, 2. de provtd. dei, ' that 
subjects htmself to fear, grief, ambition, shame, is not happy, but 
altogether miserable, tortured with continual labour, care, and misery. 
It IS as forcible a batterer as any of the rest. ’‘Many men neglect 
the tumults of the world, and care not for glory, and yet they are 
afi aid of infamy, repulse, disgt ace; (^Tul.offi. l.J.[2i,Ti']) they can 
severely contemn pleasure, hear grief indifferently, but they are quite 

* battered and broken with reproeuh and obloquy (siquidem vita 
fama part passu ambulant) ; and are so dejected many times for 
some publick injury, disgrace, as a box on the ear by their inferior, 
to be overcome of their adversary, foiled in the field, to be out in 
a speech, some foul fact committed or disclosed, &c., that they 
dare not come abroad all their lives after, but melanchohze in 
comers, and keep in holes The most generous spirits are most 
subject to It . spiiitus altos fiangit (&* generosos, Hieronymus.^ 
Aristotle, because he could not understand the motion oiEnnpus, 
for grief and shame drowned himself Ceelius Rhodiginus, antiquar. 
lec lib 29 cap 8 Homerus pudore consumptus, [Homer] was swal- 
lowed up with this passion of shame, ' because he could not unfold the 
fisherman’s ltd die. Sophocles killed himself, ^for that a tragedy of 
his was hissed off the stage. Valer Max. lib 9. cap. iz. Lucretia 
stabbed herself,’^ and so did ’’Cleopatra, when she saw that she was 
teserz'ed for a triumph, to avoid the infamy. Antomus the Roman, 

* after he was overcome of his enemy, for three days' space sat solitaiy 
in the fore-part of the ship, abstaining from all compiany, even of 

1 Qm nentem subjecit timons dominatiom, cupiditatis, doloris, ambitionis, 

f ndons, felix non est, sed omnino miser, assiduis labonbus torquetui et misena 
Multi contemnunt mundi strepituni, reputant pro nihilo gloriani, sed tlment 
infamiam, oifensioiiem, repulsam Voluptatem severissimlb contemnunt, in dolore 
sunt molliores, glonam negligunt, franguntur infamia * Gravius contumeliani 
ferimus quam detrimentum, ni abjecto nimisanimo simus. Plut. m ‘UmoI [§ 33,] 
[< Kpist. Ixvi, § 6, memonter.] * Quod piscatons snigma solvere non 
posset. [See Paus. x. 94, and the note of Siebelis.] ' Qb Tragoediam explosam, 
mortem sibi gladio consavit jj Livy, 1. 58 ] <> Cum vidit m tnui^hum se 

servari, causa ejus ignomimse vitandae mortem sibi conscivrt Plut. [Vit Ant. 
§§ 84, 85.] > Bello victus, per tres dies sedit in prora navis, abstinens ab omal 

eonsortio, etiani Cleopatrse , postea se inlerfeat. 
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Cleopatra herself, and afterwards for very shame butchered himself 
(Plutarch, vjta ejus.*) Apollonius Rhodius * wilfully banished him- 
self, forsaking hts country, and all his dear friends, because he was 
out in reating his Poems, {Pltnius, lib. ^ cap. 23.) Ajax ran mad, 
because his arms were adjudged to Ulysses. In China ’tis an or- 
dinary thing for such as are excluded in those famous trials of 
theirs, or should take degrees, for shame and grief to lose their 
wits, C Mat. Riccius, expedit ad Sinas, 1 . 3. c. 9.) Hostratus the 
Fnar took that book which Reuchhn had writ against him, under 
the name of Eptst obscurorum virorum, so to heart, that for shame 
and grief he made away himself, (j fovius, tn Elogits.) A grave and 
learned Minister, & an ordinary Preacher at Alkmaar in Holland, 
was (one day as he walked in the fields for his recreation) suddenly 
taken with a lask or looseness, and thereupon compelled to retire 
to the next ditch ; but being * surprised at unawares by some 
Gentlewomen of his Parish wandering that way, was so abashed, 
that he did never after shew his head m publick, or come into 
the Pulpit, but pined away with Melancholy • (Pet. Forestus, med 
observat. lib. 10. observat. 12.) So shame amongst other passions 
can play his prize 

I know there be many base, impudent, brazen-faced rogues, 
that will * nulld palleseere culpa, be moved with nothing, take no 
infamy or disgrace to heart, laugh at all , let them be proved 
perjured, stigmatized, convict rogues, thieves, traitors, lose their 
ears, be whipped, branded, carted, pointed at, hissed, reviled, and 
derided, with ’ Ballto the Bawd in Plautus, they rejoice at it, 
cantotes ptobos, balm! and bombaxl what care they? We have 
too many such in our times. 

Exclamat Melicerta periss'’ 

FTontcm de relius * 

* [§9 7 ®. 77 ] ’ Cum mal 4 recitasset Argonautica, ob pudoiem exulavlL 

' Quidam pro: verecundia simul et dolorr in insaniam incidunt, eo quod a litera- 
torum gradu in examine excluduntur * Hostratus cuculldtus adeo gravitcr ob 
Reuclim libnun, qui inscribitur, Epistoloe obscurorum virorum, doloie simul et 
pudore sauciatus, ut seipsum interfecent * Propter ruborem confusus, statim 
coepit delirare, &c ob suspicionem, quod nli ilium crimine accusanent, < Horat, 
(Ep 1 I 61.1 r Ps Impudice B. Ita est Ps. sceleste B dicis vera. Ps Verbero. 
B quippem? Ps. furcifer. B factum optime Ps. sociofraude B sunt men istsec. 
Ps. pamcida. B. peige tu Ps sacrilege B. fateor Ps pequre B vera dicis Ps, 
permcies adolescentum B acerrimc Ps fur B babse Ps fugitive B bombaxl 
Ps fraus popub B* Pianissimo Ps impure leno, coenum B cantores probosi 
Pseudolus act i Seen 3 [140 sq I [■ Melicerta says aU modesty has vanished 
izom the world J Persius, Sat, j. [103, 4.] 
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Yet a modest man, one that hath grace, a generous spirit, tender 
of his reputation, will be deeply wounded, and so grievously 
affected with it, that he had rather give myriads of crowns, lose 
his life, than suffer the least defamation of honour, or blot in his 
good name. And if so be that he cannot avoid it, as a nightin- 
gale, qua cantando vuta moritur, (saith ^Mizaldus,) dies for 
shame, if another bird sing better, he languisheth and pineth away 
in the anguish of his spirit. 


Subsect. 7. — Envy, Malice, Hatred, Causes. 

Envy and Malice are two links of this chain, and both, as 
Gutanetitts Tract 15 cap 2. pioves out of Galen 3. Aphorism, 
com. 22 ^ cause tins malady by themselves, especially tf their bodies 
be otherwise disposed to melancholy ’Tis Valescus de Taranfa and 
Felix Platemd observation, ’ Envy so gnmvs many men's hearts, 
that they become altogether melancholy And therefore belike So- 
lomon, Prov. 14. 30, calls it, the totting of the bones, Cypnan, 
minus occultum , ‘ 

® Siculi non mven^re tyranni 
Majus tormentum ■— ■■ 

the Sicilian tyiants never invented the like torment. It crucifies 
their souls, M'lthers their bodies, makes them hollow-ey’d, “ pale, 
lean, and ghastly to behold, Cypnan ser 2 de zelo &r livote 'As 
a moth gnaws a gat men t, so, saith Chrysostom* doth envy consume 
a man . to be a living anatomy, a skeleton, to be a lean and ‘pate 
carcass, quickened with a fiend. Hall in Characters^ for so often 
as an envious wretch sees another man prosper, to be enriched, 
to thiive, and be fortunate in the world, to get honours, offices, 
or the like, he repines and grieves : 


1 Cent 7, e I’bnio. ^ Multos videmus propter invidiam et odium in melan- 
choliam mcidissc et lUos potissimuin quorum coipoia ad haiic apta sunt. 
^ Invidia affligit homines adeo et corrodit, ut hi melancholici penitus fiant [* An 
hidden wound te/a et hvore, % t't ] ’ Hor [Ep 1 11 59 ] * Hisvultus 

niinax. torvus aspcctus, pallor in facie, m labiis tienior, stridor in dentibus, &c. 
^ Ut tinea corrodit vestimentnin, sic invidia eum qui zelatur consumit Qie. 

Epist. ad Kom Horn vii ?J * Pallor in ore sedet, macies 111 corpore tota 
Nusquam recta ames, livent mbigine denies [Ov Met' 11 776 ] i® Diaboli 
expressa imago, toxicum charitatis, venenum amicitire. abyssus mentis, non est 
eo monstrosiiis monstrum, damnosius damnum , urit, torret, discniciat, macie 
et squalore conficit Austin. Domin. prim. Advent [u Book 11. Of the 
Envious ] 


X 
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- ■ * iDtabesatque videndo 
Successus hommum— Aippliciumque «uum est 

He tortures himself if his equal, friend, neighbour, be preferred, 
commended, do well, if he understand of it, it galls him afresh, 
and no greater pain can come to him than to hear of another 
man’s well-doing, ’tis a dagger at his heart every such object. 
He looks at him, as they that fell down in Luaan's rock of 
honour, with an envious eye, and will damage himself to do another 
a mischief . atque cadet subtle, dttm super haste cadat. As he did 
in j£sop,* lose one eye willingly, that his fellow might lose both, 
or that rich man in *Qutnttltan, that poisoned the flowers in Ins 
garden, because his neighbour’s bees should get no more honey 
from them. His whole life is sorrow, and every word he speaks 
a satire, nothing fats him but other men’s ruins For, to speak in 
a word, envy is naught else but insMta de bants ahenis, sorrow for 
other men’s good, be it present, past, or to come : gaudium 
de adversis, and ‘joy at their harms, opposite to mercy, ‘which 
grieves at other men’s mischances, and mis-affects the body in 
another kind; so Damascen defines it, /tb. 2. de orthod. fid. 
Thomas 2. 2 queast. 36 art. i, Aristotle I, 2. Rhet f 4. 6^ 10, 
Plato, Phtlebo, Tully, 3. Tttsc Greg Ntc. I, de virt. anima e. 12, 
Basil, de Invidta, Ptmiarus, Od. 1. ser. 5, and we find it true. 
Tis a common disease, and almost naiural to us, as ’ Tacitus 
holds, to envy another man’s prosperity. And ’tis in most men 
an incurable disease "'I have read, Marcus Aurelius, Greek, 

Hebrno, Chaldee Authors, I have consulted with many wise men, 
fora remedy for envy, I could find none, but to renounce all happi- 
ness, and to be a wretch, and miserable for ever. Tis the beginning 
of hell in this life, and a passion not to be excused. * Every other 
sin hath some pleasure annexed to it, or will admit of an excuse ; 
envy alone wants both. Other sins last but for a while , the gut 

• Ovid. [Met. II. 780-782 ] p Invtdus in the Fable De Avaro et fMvido 1 • De- 
clam 13. Lini'vit nores maleficis succis, iDvenenum melU (.onveitens. < Statuis 
cerci!, Ba&ihus eos comparat, qui liquciiunt ad pnc^ntiam sobs, qu 4 alu gaudent 
et omantur; muscis alu, quae ulceribus |faudent, amoena pnetereunt, sistunt in 
fcstidis * Misencordia etiam, quae tnwitia qasedam est, soepe miserantis corpus 
male afficit Agnppa. L i cap 63 s Insituin mortalibus a natura recentem 
aliorum felicitatem regits oculis mtueri. Hist 1 a Taat [cap aa] r Chal- 
dnos, Graecos, Hebijeos ; consului sapientes pro remedio invidim; hoc enim invem, 
renunciare felicitati, et perpetuo miser esse. ® Omne peccatum aut excusationein 
secam habet, aut voluptatem, sola invidia utraque caret. Reliqua intia finem hahmt 1 
In defcrvescit, gula saSuitur, odium finem babet, invldia nunquam quiescU. 
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may be satisfied, anger remits, hatred hath an end, envy never 
eeaseth : Cardan lib. a. de sap. Divine and human examples are 
very familiar, you may run and read them, as that of ^ul and 
David, Cain and Abd, angebat ilium non propriam peccatum, sed 
/hsins prospentas, saith Theodoret^ it vas his brother’s good 
fortune galled him. Rachel tiwn&t her sister, being barren, Gen. 30. 
fos^Ks brethren him, Gen. 37. David hsuA a touch of this vice, 
as he confesseth, 'Fs. 73. * Jeremy and *Habbakuk, they repined 
at others’ good, but in the end they corrected themselves. Fs. 37. 
Fret not thyself, &•£, Domitian spited for his worth, 'that 

a priveUe man should be so much glorified. 'Ccecina was envied of 
his fellow-citizens, because he was more richly adorned. But of 
all others, ^ women are most weak, ob ptdckntudinem itmdce sunt 
ficemina {Musceus ')/ out aniat, out odit, nihil est tertium (jGrana- 
tensis ,■)" they love, or hate, no medium amongst them. Impla- 
cabiles plerumque lasa mulieres."' Agrippina like,^’ *“a woman, ij 
she see her neighbour more neat or elegant, richer in tires, jnvels, or 
apparel, is enraged, dr* like a lioness sets upon her husband, rails at 
her, scoffs at her, and cannot abide her, so the Roman Ladies in 
Tacitus did at Salonina, Ccecineds wife, ''because she had a better 
horse, and better furniture, as if she had hurt them with it, they 
were much offended In like sort our Gentlewomen do at their 
usual meetings, one repines or scoffs at another’s bravery and 
happiness. Myrstne, an Attic wench, was murdered of her fellows, 
"because she did excel the rest in beauty, Constantine, Agruult, 1. si. 
c. 7. Every Village will yield such examples. 

Subsect. 8. — Emulation, Hatred, Faction, Desire of revenge. Causes, 

Out of this root of envy “ spring those feral branches of faction, 
hatred, livpT, emulation, which cause the like grievances, and are 

n Qij.ei,t in Gen InteiT. xli ] * Urebat me ainiulatio ptopter stultos. 

* Hicr. 13 X. * Hab i • Invidit pn\ati nomen supra pnncipis attolli. [Tacit. 
Arne, c 39 T • Tacit Hist lib a [c zo ] r Pentunx. dolore et invidia, si quern 
vidennt ornatiorem se m publicum produsse Platma, dial aniorum [■ Hero 
and Leander, 1 37 ] Publius Syrus ] [w Women wronged are mostly impla- 
cable.] [x> The allusion Is to Tacitus, Annals, xii aa ] xs Ant Gnianenus, 
lub 2 . cap 8. vit M Aurelii Kaemina, Vietnam clegantms se vestitam videns, lesenm 
iiistar m vinim insurgit, &c. u Quod insignis equoet o..tFo veherctur, quanquam 
nulhus c im injuria, omatum Ilium tanquam laesae gravabantur. [Tac. H. 11 . ao 1 
I* Quod pulduitudine omnes excelleiet, pueliis mdignatis occiderunL Late 
patet invidise foeconda peiiucies, et livor radix omnium nulorum, tout cladium ; 
tncia odium nirglt, temulatlo. Cyprian, lar. a, de LIvore. 
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serra anima, the saws of the soul, * constcrnationis pleni affectus^ 
affections full of desperate amazement , or, as Cyprian describes 
emulation, it is ’ a moth of the soul, a consumption, to make another 
man’s happiness hts misery, to torture, crucify, and execute himself, 
to eat his own heart. Meat and drink can do such men no good, 
they do always gneve, sigh and groan, day and night, without inter- 
mission their breast is tom asunder: and a little after, ^whosoei>er 
he is whom thou dost emulate and envy, he may avoid thee, but thou 
canst neither avoid him, nor thyself, wheresoever thou art, he is 
with thee, thine enemy is ever in thy breast, thy destruction is within 
thee, thou art a captive, bound hand anil foot, as long as thou art 
malicious, and envious, and canst not be comjorted. Jt was the deviPs 
overthrow , and whensoever thou art thoroughly affected with this 
passion, it will be thine. Yet no perturbation so frequent, no 
passion so common 

e Ka! tiHt/Muc Ufi/uiT urfii, Koi TixTsvi rum, 

Kai rrixS xoi cmH, 

A potter emulates a potter ; 

One smith envies another : 

A beggar emulates a beggar ; 

A singing man bis brother. 

Every society, corporation, and private family, is full of it, it 
takes hold almost of all sorts of men, from the Prince to the 
Ploughman, even amongst Gossips* it is to be seen, scarce three 
in a company but there is siding, &ction, emulalion, between two 
of them, some simultas, jar, private grudge, heart burning, m the 
midst of them. Scarce two Gentlemen dwell together in the 
Country, (if they be not near km or linked in marriage), but there 
IS emulation betwixt them and their servants, some quarrel or some 
grudge betwixt their wives or children, friends and followers, some 
contention about wealth, gentry, precedency, &c. by means of 


1 Valerius, I 3 cap 9 * Qualis est animi tinea, quse tabes protons, zelare in 

altero, vel alionim fdicitatem suam facere raisenam, et velut quosdam pecton suo 
adniniere camifices, cogilatiooibiis et sensibus suis adbiberc tortores, qui se 
intestinis cruciatibus lacerentl Non cibus talibus Idctus, non potus potest esse 
jucundus , suspiratur semper et gcmitur, et doletur dies et noctes , pectus sine 
tntermissione laceratur > Quisquis cst lUe quem aemulans, cut invides is te 
subterfugere potest, at tu tlon te, ubicum|aefugeri 5 ,adversanus tuus tecum est, hostis 
tuus semper in pectore tuo est, pcrnicies intus inclusa, ligatus es, vinctus, zelo 
dominante captiviis nee solatia ttbi uUa subveniunt . bine diabolus inter initia 
siatim mundi, ct penit primus, et perdidit Cypnan, ser g de ttelo et brore, 
* Ilcsiod. Op. (.t Dies, [as, a6], 
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which, like the frog in 'jSsop, that would swell till slu was as big 
as an ox, burst her self at last, they will stretch beyond their 
fortunes, callings, and strive so long, that they consume their 
substance in law>suits, or otherwise in hospitality, feasting, line 
clothes, to get a few bombast titles, for antbttiosA paupertaie 
laboramus omnes, ’ to out-brave one another, they will tire their 
bodies, macerate their souls, and through contentions or mutual 
invitations beggar themselves. Scarce two great Scholars in an 
age, but with bitter invectives they fall foul one on the other, and 
their adherents; Sco/ists, Thonusts, Reals, Nomtnals* Plato and 
Aristotle^ Galemsts and Paracelsians, &c. It holds in all pro- 
fessions. 

Honest ' emulation in studies, in all callings, is not to be dis- 
liked, 'tis ingemorum cos, as one calls it, the whetstone of wit, the 
nurse of wit and valour, and those noble Romans out of this spirit 
did brave exploits. 'Phere is a modest ambition, as Themistocles 
was roused up with the glory of Miltiades* Achilles' trophies 
moved Alexander.'' 

* Ambire semper stulta confidentia est. 

Ambire nunqiiam deses airogantia est. 

'Tis a sluggish humour not to emulate or to sue at all, to withdraw 
himself, neglect, refrain from such places, honours, offices, through 
sloth, niggardliness, fear, bashfulness, or otherwise, to which by 
his birth, place, fortunes, education, be is called, apt, fit, and well 
able to undergo, but when it is immoderate, it is a plague and a 
miserable pain. What a deal of money did Henry the 8, & 
Francis the First, King of France, spend at that ' famous interview ! 
and how many vain Courtiers, seeking each to out-brave other, 
spent themselves, their livelihood and fortunes, and died beggars I 
''‘Adrian the Emperor was so galled with it, that he killed all his 
equals ; so did Hero. " This passion made Dionysius the Tyrant 
banish Plato and PJnloxenus the Poet, because they did excel and 
eclipse his glory, as he thought; Romans exile Cortolanus, coxs' 
fine Camtllus, murder Scipto , the Greeks by ostraasm to expel 

1 Rana. cupida mquandi bovem, se distendebat, &c. [See Phsedms, i. 04,] 
[s Juv 111 182, 183 memoriter We ait vie with one another in our ostentatious 
jxjverty 1 [> = Realists, Nominalists'] [■* We want '‘Ptitomans and Aristo- 

telians.”] • ^mulatio ^Jt ingenia Paterculus [1 17. <lt] [* Sec Plut, Promess 
in Virtue, § xiv ] F See PUilareh, Alex M. § 15 ] « Grotius Epig lib. r 

* Anno 1319, between Arilres and Guisnes i** Spartian, [Adnano, cap. xv.] 
U Plutarch. [DeTianquilliCiteAnmii, § xii.] 
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Aristides, Niaas, Alcihiadts, imprison Theseus, make away Phfftim, 
When RtdMtd the First, and Philip of France, were fellow* 
soldiers together at the siege of Acre in the Holy Land, and 
Richard had approved himself to be the more valiant man, in so 
much that all men’s eyes were upon him, it so galled Philip, 
(Francum urebat Regis saith mine ^Author, tarn agri/erebat 

Rtehardi glortam, ut earpere dicta,ealumnian facta ^ that he cavilled 
at all his proceedings, and fell at length to open defiance; he 
could contain no longer, but, hasting home, invaded his territories, 
and professed open war. Hatred stirs up contention. Pro. lo. 12, 
and they break out at last into immortal enmity, into virulency, 
and more than Vattnian ' hate and rage ; ’ they persecute each 
other, their friends, followers, and all their posterity, with bitter 
taunt^ hostile wars, scurrile invectives, libels, calumnies, fire, 
sword, and the like, and will not be reconciled. Witness that 
Guelph and Ghtbeline faction in Italy , that of the Adumt and 
Fregosi in Genoa, that of Cnceus Paptrius Quintus Fabius in 
Rome', Casar and Pompey , Orleans and Burgundy in France; 
York and Lancaster in England, Yea, this passion so rageth* 
many times, that it subverts not men only, and families, but even 
populous Cities 'Carthage and Corinth can witness as much, 
nay, flourishing Kingdoms are brought into a wilderness by it. 
This hatred, malice, faction, and desire of revenge, invented first 
all those racks, and wheels, strappadoes, brazen bulls, feral en- 
gines, prisons, inquisitions, severe laws, to macerate and torment 
one another. How happy might we be, and end our time with 
blessed days and sweet content, if we could contain ourselves, 
and, as we ought to do, put up injuries, learn humility, meekness, 
patience, forget and forgive, as in ® God’s word we are enjoined, 
compose such small controversies amongst ourselves, moderate 
our passions in this kind, and think better of others, as ’’Paul would 
have us, than of ourselves : be of like affection one toivards another, 
and not avenge ourselves, but have peace with all men I But being 

1 Johannes Heraldus, I 3 a la dc hello sacr. [* Catullus, xlv. 3 ; Sen. const, 
sap. 17, 3.] a Nulla dies tantum potent lemre furorem .iGtema bella pace sublatS 
aeninL Jurat odium, nec ante mvisum esse desinit, quam esse desiit Paterculus, 
Lib. I. [cap 12 J * Ita^saivit ha-c Stygia ministra, ut urbes subvertat aliquando, 
defeat populos, provincias alioqui floreiites redigat m sohtudincs, mortates veto 
iiiiseros in profunda niiseimi uin valle mrserabiliter iiiimergat * Carthago aeniula 
Romani imperii fuiiditus interiit. fiallust. CaliL [cap. lo. J * Paul. 3 Cot iia .1 

f Kom. xa. [3, 16, 18, ig.J 
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that we are so peevish and perverse, insolent and proud, so factious 
and seditions, so malicious and envious, we do imicem anganare^ 
maul and vex one another, torture, disquiet, and precipitate our- 
selves into that gulf of woes and cares, aggravate our miseiy and 
melancholy, heap upon us hell and eternal damnation. 

SUBSECT. 9. — Anger a Cause. 

Anger, a perturbation, which carries the spirits outwards, pre- 
paring the body to melancholy, and madness itself: Ira furor 
brems est f and, as *Pkeolomtneus accounts it, one of the three most 
violent passions. ''Areiaus sets it down for an especial cause (so 
doth Seneca, ep. 18. /. 1.) of this malady. ‘Magnifius gives the 
reason, ex frequentt ira supra modum calefiunt, it over-heats their 
bodies, and, if it be too frequent, it breaks out into manifest mad- 
ness, saith S Ambrose. ’Tis a known saying. Furor fit Icesa seepius 
patsentsa* the most patient spirit that is, if he be often provoked, 
will be incensed to madness, it will make a Devil of a Saint. And 
therefore Bast'd (belike) in his Homily de Ir&, calls it tenebras 
ratioms, morbum anitnee, dr* damonetn pessimum , the darkening 
of our understanding, and a bad Angel. '' Lucian, in Abdicato. 
[§ § iii. iv.] will have this passion to work this effect, especially in 
old men and women. Anger and calumny (saith he) trouble them 
at first, and after a while break out into open madness • many things 
cause futy tn women, especially tf they Icn'e or hate overmuch^ or 
envy, be much grieved or angry; these things by little and little lead 
them on to this malady From a disposition they proceed to an 
habit, for there is no difference betwixt a mad man and an angry 
man in the time of his fit. Anger, as Lactantius describes it, L. de 
Ira Dei, ad Donaium, c. 5, is ’ sceva animi tempestas, dr*f., a cruel 
tempest of the mind, making his eyes sparkle fire, and stare, teeth 
gnash in his head, Ins tongue stutter, his face pale or red, and what 
more filthy imitation can be of a mad man i 

P Cf Matt V 41. (Vulgate ) Bytunn harass.] [> Hor. Epp. i. ii. 69, AngWU 
temporary madness ] 9 Grad i c 54. * Ira etmoeroretingens animi consteinado 
melancholicos facit Aretieus Ira immodica gignit msamam * Reg. sanit. parte 
9 c, 8 In apertam msamam mox ducttur iratus [> Publius Syrus J r Gilberto 
Cognato mterprete. Multis. et piaesertim sembus ira; impotens insaniain facit, 
et impottuua i^umnia ; hsec initio perturbat animum, paulatim vergit ad msaiuam 
Porro muUerum corpora muUa infestant. et m hunc lUrrbum adducunt, piaecipuh si 
qase oderint aut invideant, &c hmc paulatim in msamam tandem evadunt. 
* Sseva animi tempestas. tantos excit.ins fluctus ut statim onlescont oculi, os tremot, 
lingua titubet, dentes coocrepem, Ike. 
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1 Ora tument in., fervescunt sanguine venas, 

Lumina Gorgpneo scevitis angue meant. 

They are void of reason, inexorable, blind, like beasts & 
monsters for the time, say and do they know not what, curse, 
swear, rail, fight, and what not ? How can a mad man do more ? 
As he said in the Comedy,’ Iracundia non sum apud me, I am 
not mine own man [for anger] If these fits be immoderate, 
continue long, or be frequent, without doubt they provoke madness. 
Montanus, consil. 21, had a melancholy Jew to his patient, he 
ascribes this for a principal cause • irasabatur levibus de causts, he 
was easily moved to anger. Ajax had no other beginning of his 
madness ; and Charles the Sixth, that lunatick French King, fell 
into this misery out of the extremity of his passion, desire of 
revenge, and malice ; ’ incensed against the Duke of Britain, he 
could neither cat, drink, nor sleep, for some days together, and in 
the end, about the Calends of July, 1392, he became mad upon 
his horse-back, drawing his sword, striking such as came near him 
promiscuously, and so continued all the days of his life. AEmtl. Itb. 
10 Gal Hist. Hegestppus, de excid. urbts Htens. 1 . i. cap. 37, hath 
such a story of Herod, that out of an angry fit beeame mad ; 
‘leaping out of his bed, he killed Joseph^ and played many such 
Bedlam pranks, the whole Court could not rule him for a long 
time after. Sometimes he was sorry and repented, much grieved 
for that he had done, postquam defcibmt iiaP by & by outrageous 
agAn. In hot cholenck bodies, nothing so soon causeth madness 
as this passion of anger, besides many other diseases, as Pelestus 
observes, cap. 21. 1 , i de hum affect, causis. Sangmnem immimat, 
fel auget'' and, as’ Valesius controverts, controv. Itb 5. 

contra. 8, many times kills them quite out. If this were the worst 
of this passion, it were more tolerable," but it rums and subverts 
whole towns^ cities, families, and kingdoms Nulla pestis humano 
generi pluris stetit, saith Seneca, de Ira, lib. i. [2. i,] no plague 
hath done mankind so much harm. Look into our Histones, and 
you shall almost meet with no other subject, but what a company 

• Ovid |A A. Ill 503, So.|.] * Teience [Heautontiniorumenos, 020, 921 1 

* Infensus Britanniee Duel, et m ultionem versus, nec cibum cepit, nec quietcm , ad 
Calendas Julias, ims, comites occidn * Indignatione lunnd furens, animique 
impotens, exsiliit de lecto, fuientem non capiebat Aula, &c [° See Josephus, Ant. 
*'' 1 ] X’ After his anger’aad cooled down ] P It diminishes blood, it increases 
bile.] “ An ira possit hominem intcnmcre. • Abei nethy, w As Troy, saevse 
memorem Junonis ob iram. [Virg Ain. i. 4 ] 
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* of hare-brains have done in their rage I We may do well there- 
fore, to put this in our procession ® amongst the rest : From all 
blindness of heart, from pride, vain-glory, and hypocrtsy,from envy, 
hatred, and maltce, anger, and all such pestiferous perturbations. 
Good Lord, deliver us / 


Subsect. lo. — Discontents, Cares, Miseries, Causes. 

Discontents, cares, crosses, miseries, or whatsoever it is, that 
shall cause any molestation of spirits, grief, anguish, and perplexity, 
may well be reduced to this head. Preposterously placed here in 
some men’s judgements they may seem , yet in that Aristotle in 
his ® Rhetorick defines these cares, as he doth envy, emulation, Cfc,, 
still by grief, I think I may well rank them in this irascible row; 
being that they are, as the rest, both causes and symptoms of this 
disease, producing the like inconveniences, and are most part 
accompanied with anguish and pain The common etymology 
will evince it, cura quasi cor uro , dementes euros, insomnes cura, 
damnoste cura, tnstes, mordaces, camtfices, biting, eating, 
gnawing, cruel, bitter, sick, sad, unquiet, pale, tetrick, miserable, 
intolerable cares, as the Poets ^ call them, worldly cares, and are 
as many in number as the sea sands ® Galen, Fa nelius, FeltA 
Plater, Valescus de Taranta, <Src., reckon afflictions, miseries, even 
all these contentions, and vexations of the mind, as principal 
causes, in that they take away sleep, hinder concoction, dry up 
the body, and consume the substance of it. They are not so 
many in number, but their causes be as diverse, and not one of a 
thousand free from them, or that can vindicate himself, whom that 
Ate Dea, 

* Per hominum capita molhter ambulans, 

Plantas pedura tcncras habeas 

Over men's heads walking aloft, 

WiUi tender feet treading so soft : 

1 Stultoram regum etpopulorumconunctmstus IHor Epp i 11. 8 ] [* Evidently 
used here to equal Liiany Sec Beresford-Hope's Worihtp and Order, p 275 J 
* Lib. 2 [cap la] Invidia est dolor, et ambitio est dolor, &c * Insomnes, 
Claudianus. [in Rubnum, 1 38 ] Tnstes, Virg [G iv 531 ] Mordaces, Lucan, 
fu 681 ] Rdaces, Hor [Od li 11. 18 ]Mcesta!, Amarse, Oirid [1 Lx Ponto, x 3] 
Damnosse, [Ovid, Remetl 69 ] Tnquietae, Mart [x 30 3 ] Urenles, Rodentes, Mant 
&c. “Galen 1 3. c.7 delocisafTcctis Homines sunt ninxiiiieiiielancholi(.i, quando 
vigiUis muUis, et sollicitudinibus, et laboribus, et curis, fuerintcircamvenu. <■ Lucian. 
Podag. [185, 6 j 
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Htma^t Goddess Ate, bath not involved into this discontented 
rank,' or plagued with some misery or other, ffyginus. Fab. 320 , 
to this purpose hath a pleasant tale. Dame Cura by chance went 
over a brook, and, taking up some of the dirty dime, made an 
image of it ; Jupiter, eftsoons coming by, put life to it, but Cura 
and Jupiter coxAt not agree what name to give him, or who should 
own him. The matter was referred to Saturn as judge, he gave 
this arbitrement ; his name shall be Homo ab hiimo, Cura eum 
possideat quamdm vivat. Care shall have him whilst he lives; 
fuptter his soul, and Tellus his body, when he diea But to leave 
tales, a general cause, a continuate cause, an inseparable accident 
to ail men, is discontent, care, misery; were there no other 
particular affliction (which who is free from?) to molest a man in 
this life, the very cogitation of that common misery were enough 
to macerate, and make him weary of his life ; to think that he can 
never be secure, but still in danger, sorrow, gnef, and persecution. 
For to begin at the hour of his birth, as '* Pltny doth elegantly 
describe it, he is bom naked, and falls ’ a whining at the very first, 
he is swaddled and bound up like a prisoner, cannot help himself, 
and so he continues to his lifds end, cujusque fierce pabulum^ saith 
‘Seneca, impatient of heat and cold, impatient of labour, impatient 
of idleness, exposed to Fortune’s contumelies. To a naked mariner 
Lucretius ‘ compares him, cast on shore by shipwreck, cold and 
comfortless in an unknown land : ^ no estate, age, sex, can secure 
himselt from this common misery. A man that is bom of a woman 
is of short continuance, and full of trouble. Job 14. i, 22 ; and, while 
his flesh is upon him, he shall be sorrowful, and, while his soul is in 
him, it shall mourn. AH his days are sorrow, and his travail 
grief, his heart also taketh not rest in the night, Ecclus. 2. 23, 
and 2. II. Ail that is in it is sorrow and vexation of spirit, 
‘IngresSfprogress, regress, egress, much alike. Blindness seizeih on us 


> Omnia imperrecta, confusa, rt perturbatione plena, Cardan. * Lib. 7, nat. 
hist cap.!. Hominem nudum, et ad vagitum edit nature. Flensabinhio, devinctus 
jacet, &e. * tuiSanfirat iwCenr»ia,S inKuSinpmn, 

iteiini;, Laenmans natus sum, et laenmans monor, &c [No doubt 

Burton took this from Canlan, De Consolahone, Lit i. Cardan says Palladas 
is the author. In Cardan there are four lines. Barton takes lines x, 3, only ] 
[1 The prey of every wilo beast,] [* Consolatio ad Marciam, xi. $ a ] V aas- 
aay.] I Boethius * Initium caecitas, progressus labor, exitus dolor, error omnia 

? uem tranquiUum, qujeso, quem non Uboriosum aut anxiura diem egimus? 
etrarcb. 
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in the beginning, labour in the middle, grief in the end, error in all. 
What day ariseth to us, without some grief, care, or anguish ? Or 
what so secure and pleasing a morning have we seen, that hath not 
been over-cast before the evening? One is miserable, another 
ridiculous, a third odious. One complains of this mevance, 
another of that. AUquando nervi, aliquando pedes vexant, {Seneca. 
nunc destillatio, nunc hepatts morbus; nunc deest, nunc superesi 
sanguis: now the head aches, then the feet, now the lungs, then 
the liver, dfc. Huic census exuberat, sed est pudori degener sanguis, 
^c. ) he is rich, but base born ; he is noble, but poor ; a third 
hath means, but he wants health, peradventure, or wit to manage 
his estate. Children vex one, wife a second, drc Nemo faall 
cum condittone su& concordat, [Boethius, De Consol. Lib. ii. 
Prosa iv.] no man is pleased with his fortune, a pound of sorrow is 
familiarly mixt with a dram of content, little or no joy, little com- 
fort, but ’ everywhere danger, contention, anxiety in all places. Go 
where thou wilt, and thou shall find discontents, cares, woes, com- 
plaints, sickness, diseases, incumbrances, exclamations. If thou 
look into the Market, there (saith * Chrysostom) is brawling and con- 
tention, if to the Court, there knavery and flattery, if to a private 

man's house, there's cark care, heaviness, b‘i. As he said of old, 
e Nil bomine in terra spiral misenun magis almS. 

No creature so miserable as man, so generally molested, 
miseries of body, in miseries of mind, miseries of heart, in miseries 
asleep, in mueries awake, in miseries wheresoever he turns, as 
Jiei nard ‘ found. Numquid tentatio est vita Humana super terram I 
A mere temptation is our life, {Austin, confess, lib. 10. c, aS.) catena 
perpetuorum malorum-, quis potest molestias (s’ dificultates pah ? 
Who can endure the miseries of it ? ’ In prosperity we are inso- 
lent and intolerable, dejected in adversity, in all fortunes foolish &• 
miserable. “ In adversity I wish for prosperity, in prosperity I 
am afraid of adversity. What mediocrity • may be found t where is 

P Epist, 12a] s UUque periculum, ubique dolor, ubique naufraginm. in hoc 
■mbitu, quocunque me vertam. L^ius. ° Horn. 10. Si in forum ivens. itu 
rixw et punse , si in cunum, ibi fraus, adnlatio ; si in domum privatam, &c. 

* Homer. [Iliad, avii. 446, 447 ] * Muhisrepleturhomo misenis, corporis miseriis, 
nmmi misenis, dum dormit, dum vigiiat, quocunque se vertit. Lususque rerum 
temporumqiie nascimur !* Tractatusdeintenori domo,%ap xix ] r Inblanaiente 
fortuna intoleiandi, m cnlamitatibus lugubres, semper stulti et miseri, (^dan. 
s Prospera m adversis desidero, et adverse prosperis timeo , qins inter base niedius 
locus, obi non sit humanse vitse tentatio? [* t.e. middle position.] 
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no temptation t wliat condition of life is free t ’ Wisdom hath labour 
annexed to it, glory envy , riches 6^ cares, children &• incumbrances, 
pleasure 6^* diseases, test 6* beggary, go together: as if a man were 
therefore born, (as the Flatonists hold), to be punished in this life for 
some precedent sins , or that, as * Pliny complains, Nature may be 
rather actounted a stepmother than a mother unto us, all things con- 
sidered. No creaturds life so brittle, so full of fear, so mad, so 
furious; only man ts plagued with emy, discontent, griefs, covetous- 
ness, ambition, superstition. Our whole life is an Irish Sea, 
wherein there is naught to be expected but tempestuous storms 
and troublesome waves, and those infinite , 

* Tantum malorum pelngus aspicio, 

Ut non sit lodc enatandi copia ; 

[So great a sea of troubles do I see, 

lhat to swim out from it does seem impossible ;] 

no Halcyonian times, wherein a man can hold himself secure, or 
agree with his present estate: but, as Boethius infers, * there ts 
something tn every one of us, which before trial we seek, having 
tried abhor ; “ we earnestly wish, and eagerly covet, and are eftsoons 
weary of it. Thus betwixt hope and fear, suspicions, angers, 
Inter spemque metnmque, timores inter ^ tras, betwixt falling in, 
falling out, &•€ we bangle away our best days, befool out our 
times, we lead a contentious, discontent, tumultuous, melancholy, 
miserable life ; insomuch, that if we could foretell what was to 
come, and it put to our choice, we should rather refuse than 
accept of this painful life. In a word, the world itself is a maze, 
a labyrinth of errors, a desert, a wilderness, a den of thieves, 
cheaters, 6rc, full of filthy puddles, horrid rocks, precipitiums, an 
ocean of adversity, an heavy yoke, wherein infirmities and 
calamities overtake and follow one another, as the sea waves ; 
and if we scape Scylla, we fall foul on Charybdisf and so, in per- 

> Cardan. [OeJ Consol[alione, Lib i ] Sapientim labor annexus, glonae mvidia, 
divitiis curse, soboli sollicitudo, voluptati morbi, quieti paupertas, ul quasi luen- 
doium scelerum causa nasci hominem possis cum Platomstis agnoscere s Lib 7. 
cap. I, Non satis sestimarc, an melior parens natura homini, an tnstior noverca 
fucnt, Nulli fragilior vita, pavor, confusio, rabies mapor , uni ammantium ambitio 
data, hictus, avantia, upi supcrstitio * Euripides [Hippolytus, 82a, 823 ] 

* De consol 1 , 2 [Prosa iv ] Nemo faciK cum conditione sua concordat; mest 
singulis quod inipeiiti pctant, experti horreant ® Essem honorejuvat, mox 
displicet <> lior [Epp i iv la ] [r An allusion to the famous line, Incidit 
Uk &yttamcvpicns vitare Cluurybduo. Pbibp Uualtier, Alexandms, v. 301.] 
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petual fear, labour, anguish, we pin from one plague, one mischief, 
one burden, to another, duratn servuntes servitutem^ and you may 
as soon separate weight from lead, heat from fire, moistness from 
water, brightness from the sun, as misery, discontent, care, calamity, 
danger, from a man. Our Towns and Cities are but so many 
dwellings of human misery ; in which grief and sorrow (* as he 
right well observes out of Solon') tnnumefoble troubles, labours of 
mortal men, and all manner of vices, are included as in so many 
pens. Our villages are like mole-hills, and men as so many 
emmets, busy, busy still, going to and fro, in and out, and crossing 
one another’s projects, as the lines of several sea-cards cut each 
other in a globe or map. Now light and merrv, but (* as one 
follows It) by-and-by sorrowful and heavy , now hoping, then dis- 
trusting, now patient, to-morrow crying out , now pale, then red, 
running, sitting, staeating, t’cmbling, halting, &^c. Some few 
amongst the rest, or perhaps one of a thousand, may be pttllus 
Jovis, in the World’s esteem, gallince films albaf an happy and 
fortunate man, ad ittvtdiam feltxf because rich, fair, well allied, in 
honour and office ; yet peradventure ask himself, and he will say 
that, of all others, 'he is most miserable and unhappy A fair 
shoe, hie soccus novus, elegans, as he " said, sed nescis ubi urat, but 
thou knowest not where it pincheth. It is not another man’s 
opinion can make me happy , but, as ” Seneca well hath it, he is a 
miserable wretch, that doth not account himself happy , though he be 
Sovereign Lord of a world, he ts not happy, if he think himself not 
to be so : for what availeth it what thine estate is, or seem to others, 
if thou thyself dislike it I A common humour it isofallmento 
think well of other men's fortunes, and dislike their own : 
placet altenus, sua nimirum est odio sors . but " qut fit, Mcecenas, 
^‘e. how comes it to pass, what’s the cause of it ? Many men are 
of such a perverse nature, they are well pleased with nothing (saith 

1 [Serving a hard servitude.] * Bon-hteus in 6 Job Urbes et oppida nihii 
almd sunt quim humananim aenimnarum domitilia, quibus luctus et mceror, et 
mortalium varii infinitique labores, et omnis generis vitia, quasi scptis includuntur 
> Nat Cbytrseus dc lit Europae Leetus nunc, mox tnstis , nunc sperans, paulo 
post difiidens ; patiens hodic, eras ejulans , nunc p.illens, ruliens, currens, sedens, 
claudicans, tremens, &c I* Cf Virg Eel iv 49 ] [* Juvenal, xiii. 141 ] 

f * Cf Petronius, cap xi ] r Sua cuique calamitas pi.j|cipua ^ Cn Graecinus 
See Plutarch's Conjugal Precepts, § xxu ] • Epist 9 I §§ 18. 19 ] Miser est qiii 

se beatisstmum non judicat , licet imperct mundo, non est beatus, qui se non putat 
quid enitn refert, qualis status tuus sit, St ubi videlur malus ? t" Hor, Ep. l 
[xa. II.] u Hor. Scr. i. Sat. t. fi.] 
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' Tfmdoret) neither with riches nor poverty, they compiain when they 
are well and when they are siek, gruntble at all fortunes, prosperity 
anti adversity} they are troubled in a cheap year, in a barren, plenty 
or not plenty, nothing pleaseth them, war nor peace, with chtldten, 
nor without This for the most partis the humour of us all, to be 
discontent, miserable, and most unhappy, as we think at least ; 
and shew me him that is not so, or that ever was otherwise. 
Quintus Metellus his felicity is infinitely admired amongst the 
Romans, insomuch, that as * Paterculus mentioneth of him, you can 
scarce find of any nation, order, age, sex, one for happiness to be 
comiiared unto him he had, in a word, bona animi, corporis, «Sr* 
fortuiuB, goods of mind, body, and fortune; so had P. Mutt anus 

* Crassus. Lampito, that Lacedtsmoman Lady, was such another 
in '‘Pliny's conceit, a Ktnfs wife, a Ktn^s mother, a Kin^s 

^ daughter. And all the world esteemed as much of Polycrates of 
Samos. The Greeks brag of their Socrates, Phocton, Aristides} the 
Psophidians in particular of their Aglaus, omm vith felix, ab omnt 
periatlo immuttis (which by the way Pausantas' held impossible) 
the Romans of their * Cato, Curtus, Fabrictus, for their composed 
fortunes, and retired estates, government of passions, and con* 
tempt of the world : yet none of all these was happy, or free from 
discontent; neither Metellus, Crassus, nor Polycrates, for he’ died 
a violent death, and so did Cato, and how much evil doth Lac- 
tantius and speak ot Socrates, a weak man, and so of the 

rest. There is no content in this life, but, as " he said, all is 
vamty and vexation of spirit ; lame and imperfect. Hadst thou 
Samson's hair, Milo's strength, Scanderbe^s arm, Solomon's 
wisdom, Absalom's beauty, Croesus his wealth, Paselis obolumf 
Ctesafs valour, Alexanders spint, Tullfs or Demosthened elo- 
quence, Gyges' ring, Perseus' Pesagus, and Gorgon's head, Nestors 
years to come, all this would not make thee absolute, give thee 

I Lib, de curat Grace, affect cap 6. de provident Multis nihil placet , atque 
adeo ct divitias damnant et paupertatem . de morbis expostulant, bene valentes 
f;ra^1te^ fenint , atque, ut semel dicam, luhil eos dclectat, &c > Vix uUius gentis, 
ictatis, ordiuM, boirinem mvemes, cujos felicitatem foTtunoe Metelli compares, 
[Lib II. c. XI.1 > P Crassus Mutianus quinque babuisse dicitur rentm bonarum 
maxima, quod esset ditissimus, quod esset nobllissimus, eloquentissimus, junscon- 
sultissimus, pontifex ma-imus [Aldus GcUius, i. 13 1 * [N. H.] Lib. 7. 

[cap. 4a.] Regis filia, Regis uxor, R^is mater [* viii 04.] * Qui nihU 

unquam mall aut dixit, aut fecit, aut sensit, qm bene semper feat, qu^ abler 
faoere non potuit. [Paterculus, Hist 11 34.] [> t,t. Polycrates, see Hot ui. las,] 

* Solomon, Ecelcs. L 14. [• See Erasmus* Adng. p. mo E. F, Also Suldas,] 
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content, and true happiness, in this life, or so continue it. Even 
in the midst of all our mirth, jollity, and laughter, is sorrow and 
grief: or if there be true happiness amongst us, 'tis but for a 
time; 

S Desimt in plscem muliei formosa supemi, 

[Like handsome maid above, yet fish below,] 

a fair morning turns to a lowering afternoon. Brutus and Cassius, 
once renowned, both eminently happy, yet you shall scarce find 
two (saith Paterculus') quos foriuna matunis destituent, whom 
fortune sooner forsook. Hannibal, a conqueror all his life, met 
with his match, and was subdued at last. 

Occurnt ibrti, qui magi fortis eriL 

One is brought in triumph, as Ccesar into Rome, Alcihiades into 
Athens, coronts auras donatus, crowned, honoured, admired ; by- 
and-by his statues demolished, he hissed out, massacred, &c. 
' Magnus Gonsalvo, that famous Spaniard, was of the Prince and 
people at first honoured, approved ; forthwith confined & banished. 
Admrandas actioncs graves plerumque sequuntur tnvidiee, acres 
ealim/iue, ’tis Polybius his observation, gnevous enmities, and 
bitter calumnies, commonly follow renowned actions.* One is 
born rich, dies a beggar sound to day, sick to-morrow : now in 
most flourishing estate, fortunate and happy, by-and-by deprived 
of his goods by foreign enemies, robbed by thieves, spoiled, 
captivated, impoverished, as they of ’ Rabbah, put under iron saws, 
and under non harrows, and under axes of iron, and cast into the 
ilk-kiln. 

* Quid me fclicem tones jactfistis, amici ? 

Qui cecidit, stabili non erat lUe gradu, 
rWhy, friends, so often did you call me happy? 

He that has fallen never was secure ] 

He that erst marched like Xerxes with innumerable armies, as 
rich as Croesus, now shifts for himself in a poor cock -boat, is 
bound in iron chains with Bajazet the Turk, & a foot*stool with 
Aurelian, for a tyrannizing conqueror to trample on So many 
casualties there are, that, as Seneca said of a City consumed with 
fire, una dies interest inter maximam emtatem < 5 f* nullam' one 

1 Hor. Art Poet [4 ] P ii. 69 6 ] • Tovius, vita ejus [Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
t 4 S 3 -rS*S> was a famous General of Ferdinand and IsabellL] {* Polyb Lib. 1 , 
cap. 36.7 * a Sam. xii. 31. • Boethius lib. t. Met. t. p Epistle ox, <3, 

mamoriter.] » 
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day betwixt a great city and none: so many grievances from 
outward accidents, and from ourselves, our own indiscretion, 
inordinate appetite, one day betwixt a man and no man. And 
which is worse, as if discontents and miseries would not come fast 
enough upon us, homo hommi damon;'^ we maul, persecute, and 
study how to sting, gall, and vex one another with mutual hatred, 
abuses, injuries; preying upon, and devouring, as so many 
“ ravenous birds ; and, as jugglers, pandars, bawds, cozening one 
another; or ranging as 'wolves, tigers, and devils, we take a 
delight to torment one another; men are evil, wicked, malicious, 
treacherous, and * naught, not loving one another, or loving 
themselves, not hospitable, charitable, nor sociable, as they ought 
to be, but counterfeit, dissemblers, ambidexters, all for their own 
ends, hard-hearted, merciless, pitiless, and, to benefit themselves, 
they care not what mischief they procure to others ‘ Praxvwe 
and Got^o in the Poet, when they had got to see those costly 
sights, they then cried beni est* and would thrust out all the rest ; 
when they are rich themselves, in honour preferred, full, and have 
even that they would, they debar others of those pleasures which 
youth requires, and they formerly have enjoyed. He sits at table 
in a soft chair at ease, but he doth not remember in the mean time 
that a tired waiter stands behind him, «« hungry fellow ministers 
to him full, he ts athirst that gwes him drink (saith ’'Epictetus') 

IS silent while he speaks his pleasure, pensive, sad, when he laughs 
Plena se piolmt auro,* he feasts, revels, and profusely spends, 
hath variety of robes, sweet musick, ease, and all the pleasure the 
world can afford, whilst many an hunger-starved jioor creature 
pines in the street, wants clothes to cover him, labours hard all 
day long, runs, rides, for a trifle, fights peradventure from sun to 
sun, sick and ill, weary, full of pain and grief, is m great distress 
and sorrow of heart. He loathes and scorns his inferior, hates or 
emulates his equal, envies his superior, insults over all such as are 
under him, as if he were of another species, a demi-god, not subject 


n Man IS a devil to man ] 3 Omnes hic aut captantiir, aut captant aut 

ca^vera quae laccrantur» aut coi VI qiu lacerant Petron. [cap ix6 ] * Homo 

omne monstrum est, ille nnni superat feras, luposque et ursos pcc^orc obscuro 
temt. Hems ^ Quod r*aterculus [Lib i cap 12 J de populo Romano* durante 
b^o Punico per annos aut belluro inter eos, aut belli praeparatio, aut infida 
pax, idem de mundi accolis ^ Theocritus Idyll 15 [77 ] [> We are com- 
fortable enough ^ sedet in mensa, non mcminit sibi otioso ministrare 

rwgotiosos, edenti esunentes, bilxinti siiientes, &e. [Fragm. 34 J Virg. An l 
H e drinks in golden gobleu ] 
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to any fall, or human infirmities. Generally they love not, are 
not beloved again : they tire out others’ bodies with continual 
labour, they themselves living at ease, caring for none else, siH 
nah , and are so far many times from putting to their helping 
hand, that they seek all means to depress even most worthy and 
well deserving, better than themselves, those whom they are 
by the laws of nature bound to relieve and help, as much as in 
them lies, they will let them cater-waul, starve, beg, and hang, 
before they will any ways (though it be m their power) assist, or 
ease : * so unnatural are they for the most part, so unregardful, 
so hard-hearted, so churlish, proud, insolent, so dogged, of so bad 
a disposition. And being so brutish, so devilishly bent one 
towards another, how is it possible, but that we should be dis- 
content of all sides, full of cares, woes, and miseries P 

If this be not a sufficient proof of their discontent and misery, 
examine every condition and calling apart Kings, Princes, 
Monarchs, and Magistrates, seem to be most happy, but look into 
their estate, you shall ®find them to be most encumbred with 
cares, in perpetual fear, agony, suspicion, jealousy that, as ’ he 
said of a Crown, if they knew but the discontents that accompany 
it, they would not stoop to take it up Quem. tmhi regem dabis 
(saith Chtysosioni) non curis plenum 1 What King canst thou shew 
me not full of cares ? * Look not on his crown, but consider his 
afflictions; attend not his number of sen'anfs, but multitude of 
crosses' Nihil aliud potestas culmtnis, quam tempestas mentis, as 
Gregory seconds him , sovereignty is a tempest of the soul . Sylla- 
like they have brave titles, but terrible fits • splendorem titulo, 
cruaatiim ammo which made ” Demosthenes vow, si vel ad tribunal, 
vel ad in tent um duceretur, if to be a Judge, or to be condemned, 
were put to his choice, he would be condemned. Rich men are 
in the same predicament . what their pains are, stulti nesciunt, 
tpsi senimnt, they feel, fools perceive not, as I shall prove else- 
where, and their wealth is brittle, like children’s rattles • they 
come and go, there is no certainty in them , those whom they 

I Quando m adolescentia sua ipsi vixorint lautius et Iibenus, voluptates suas 
cxplevermt, ilh gnatis impununt duriores contmentisB leges. ^ Liigubns Ate 
luctusqiic ferus Kegum tumidas obsidet arces Res est inquicta felicitas /Sen. 
i^pist 36 T I * I'liis aloes quam mellis habet [Juv VI 181 I Non humi 
jacentem tolleres Valer I 7 c 3 ^ Non diaderaa aspicias, sed vitam afflictions 

refertum, non caterv.is satLllitiim, sed curarum multitudinein P De Coinpaia- 
tiooe Kegis et Monachi.J * As Plutarch relatetti, [Vita Oemostbenis, g ad.] 

y 
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^vate, they do as suddenly depress, and leave in a vale of 
misery. The middle sort of men are as so many asses to bear 
burdens ; or, if they be free, and live at ease, they spend them- 
selves, and consume their bodies and fortunes with luxury and 
riot, contention, emulation, &c. The poor I reserve for another 
' place, and their discontents. 

For particular professions, I hold, as of the rest, there’s no 
content or security in any. On what course will you pitch, how 
resolve? To be a Divine? 'tis contemptible in the world’s esteem ; 
to be a Lawyer ? ’tis to be a wrangler : to be a Physician ? 'pudet 
loHif ’tis loathed : a Philosopher? a mad man ; an Alchemist ? a 
beggar : a Poet? esurit, an hungry Jack: a Musician? a player: 
a School-master? a drudge: an Husband-man? an Emmet: a 
Merchant ? his gains are uncertain : a Mechanician ? base : a Chi- 
rurgeon?’ fulsome, a Tradesman? a *liar. a Tailor? a thief : a 
Serving-man ? a slave : a Soldier? a butcher : a Smith, or a Metal- 
man ? the pot’s never from’s nose : * a Courtier ? a parasite. As he 
could find no tree in the wood to hang himself, I can shew no 
state of life to give content. The like you may say of all ages ; 
children live in a perpetual slavery, still under that tyrannical 
government of masters : young men, and of riper years, subject to 
labour, and a thousand cares of the world, to treachery, falsehood, 
and cozenage, 

• ■ ' Inoedit per igneg, 

Suppositos cineri doloso , 

[He treads on smothered fires, scarce extinct ,] 

’ old are full of aches in their bones, cramps and convulsions, siJi- 
cemta* dull of hearing, weak-sighted, hoary, wrinkled, harsh, so 
much altered as that they cannot know their own face in a glass, 
a burden to themselves and others; after 70 years, all is sorrow 
(as Davtd* hath it), they do not live but linger. If they be sound, 
they fear diseases ; if sick, weary of their lives : Non est vivere, 
std valere, vtta}° One complains of want, a second of servitude, 

1 Sect. a. memb. 4. subsecL 6 * Stercus et unna medicorum fereula prune. 

[See Vespasian's Ufe by Suetonius, § 33 See also Article Moek-ioater in Nani 
Glossary. Cf Shale, a Henn iv Act i so ii.] [• — surgeon ] * Njhil Incrantur, 

nisi gdmodum mentiendo 'TUlL OflRc [l 4a, 150, memonter J [< Compare what 
IS said about tinkers. Part 2. Sea 4 Memb. a Subs i.] * Hor I. a. Od. x. [7, A] 
r itarus felbi idemque senex. Seneca m Her, (Etaeo, [643.] [’ Ter. Ad iv, a 48. 

liL funeral feasts ] [* Moses rather, Ps. xc. la] [>* Martial, ^ yo. 15. tt IS 
not bfe to live, but to be welLJ 
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* another of a secret or incurable disease, of some deformity of 
body, of some loss, danger, death of friends, shipwreck, persecu-* 
tion, imprisonment, disgrace, repulse, ‘contumely, calumny, abuse, 
injuiy, contempt, ingratitude, unkindness, scoffs, flouts, unfor- 
tunate marriage, single life, too many children, no children, un- 
happy children, barrenness, false servants, banishment, oppression, 
frustrate hopes, and ill success, &c. 

> Cetera de genere hoc, adeo sunt multa, loqiiacem 
Delassore valent Fabiiun , ” 

talking Fabtus will be tired before he can tell half of them ; they 
are the subject of whole volumes, and shall (some of them) be 
more opportunely dilated elsewhere In the mean time thus 
much I may say of them, that generally they crucify the soul of 
man, * attenuate our bodies, dry them, wither them, rivel them 
up like old apples, make them as so many anatomies, (^ossa atque 
fillts esf toius, Ua curts meuet), they cause tenipus feedum 
sgitalidum, cumbersome days, tngraiaque tempera* slow, dull, and 
heavy times ; make us howl, roar, and tear our hairs, as Sorrow 
did in ^ Cede? Table," and groan for the very anguish of our souls. 
Our hearts fail us, as David’s did, Fsal. 40, 1 2. Jor innumerable 
ttoubles that compassed him ; and we are ready to confess with 
Hezfktah, Isa 38. 17, behold, for felicity J had bitter gnef; to weep 
with Heraclitus, to curse the day of our birth with feremy, 20. 14, 
and our stars with Job; to hold that axiom of Silenus," better 
never to have been born, and the next best of all to die quickly • or, if 
we must live, to abandon the world, as Timon did, creep into 
caves and holes, as our Anchontes; cast all into the sea, as 
Crates Thebanus '* or, as Cleombrotus Ambiacioted “ 400 auditors, 
precipitate ourselves to be rid of these miseries. 


SuRSECT. II. — Concuptsctble Appetite, as Desires, Ambition, Causes, 

These concupiscible and irascible appetites are as the two twists 
of a rope, mutually mixt one with the other, and both twining 

1 Omitto aegros, cxsules, mendicos, quos nemo audet felloes dicere Card, 
hb 8 c. 46. de rer. var. > Spreueque injuria forms [Vug ^n. 1 37 ] 
* Hot. [Sat 1. 1 13 14J * Attenuam vigilcs corpus miserabile cuite [Ond, 

Met ui 396.] 0 natUua. [Aululann. iii n 28 He is all skin and bones 

so thin IS he with cares.] [' Hor Epp. 1 1 23.]* ' Hisc qua: ennes 

evellit, tenimna. [“ g x.] I" Erasmi Adagia, pp 503-50; ] w C^muns 
noiHiasci, aut cito mon [u Ihogenes Laertius, Lib.'vi g 87,^ P* See Cie. 
Tusc. 1. 34. Ovul, Ibis, 491, 493.1 
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about the heart : both good, as Austin holds /. 14. c. 9, de av, 
Dei, ‘ if they be moderate : both pernicious tf they be exorbitant. 
This concupiscible appetite, howsoever it may seem to carry with 
it a shew of pleasure and delight, and our concupiscences most 
part affect us with content and a pleasing object, yet, if they be in 
extremes, they rack and wring us on the other side. A true 
saying it is, Desire hath no rest, is infinite in itself, endless, and, as 

* one caiis it, a perpetual rack, “or horse-mill, according to Austin, 

still going round as in a ring. They are not so continual, as divers, 
faalr&satomosdenunurarepossem, Bernard, quhm motus cordis; 

nunc hcec, nunc tUa cogtto, you may as well reckon up the motes in 
the Sun as them * Jt extends itself to es’ery thing, as Guianerius 
will have it, that is superfluously sought after: or to any '^ferment 
desite, as Fernehus interprets it , he it in what kind soever, it 
tortures, if immoderate, and is (according to Plater and others) 
an esiiecial cause of Melancholy. Multuosis concupiscent ns dtlani- 
antur eogitattones mere, " Austin confessed, that he was torn a 
pieces with his manifold desires • and so doth * Bernard complain, 
that he could not rest for them a minute of an hour this I would 
have, and that, and then 1 desire to be such and such, ’Tis a hard 
matter therefore to confine them, being they are so various and 
many, unpossible to apprehend all. I will only insist upon some 
few of the chief, and most noxious in their kind, as that exorbitant 
appetite and desire of honour, which we commonly call ambition ; 
love of money, which is covetousness, and that greedy desire of 
gam . u'/f-love, pride, and inordinate desire of vatn-glory or 
applause , love of study in excess love of women, {which will 
require a just volume of itself). Of the other I will briefly speak, 
and in their order 

Ambition, a proud covetousness, or a dry thirst of honour, a 
great torture of the mind, composed of envy, pride, and covetous- 
ness, a gallant madness, one “defines it, a pleasant poison, 
Ambrose, a canker of the soul, an hidden plague Bernard, a send 

I Ronae, si rcctani rationem sequuntur , malsc, si exorbitant > Hio Buovie. 
Prob 18 • Molam asinnnam [Vulg Matt t 8 6 ] * Tract de Inter c. 92. 

* Circa quamlibet rem mundi hsec passio Ren potest, quae superflue diligatur. 

1 ract 15, c 17. • Ferventius dcsiderium ' Impninis verb appptitus, &c 3. 

de aluin nient. ^ Conf, i c 29 b Per diversa loca vagor, nullo temporis 
momento quiesco, tabs et tails esse cupio, illud atque illud habere desidero [1 rao* 
tntus de Interior! Domo, cap xix, memonter 1 Ambros 1 3 super I.ucam. 

aeiugo anitnje n Nilul annnum crucial, mbit mulestius luquietat , secretum virus, 
pesos occulta, &c. Epist ia6 
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poison, the father of hvor^ and fnother of hypocrisy, the moth of 
holiness, and came of madness, crucifying and disquieting all that it 
takes hold of ’‘Seneca calls it rem sollicitam, timidam, vaaam, 
ventosam, a windy thing, a vain, solicitous, and feartul thing. For 
commonly they that, like Sisyphus^ roll this restless stone of 
ambition, are in a perpetual agony, still * perplexed, semper taciti, 
iristesque recedunt, {Lucretius*) doubtful, timorous, suspicious, 
loth to oftend in word or deed, still cogging and colloguing, 
embracing, capping, cringing, applauding, flattering, fleering, visit- 
ing, waiting at men’s doors, with all afiability, counterfeit honesty 
and humility.” If that will not serve, if once this humour (as 
'' Cypiian describes it) possess his thirsty soul, anibitionis salsugo 
ubi btbulam ammam possidet, by hook and by crook he will obtain 
It, dr* from his hole lu will climb to all honours A' offices, if it be 
possible for him to get up , flattering one, bribing another, he will 
leave no means unassafd to win all. ‘ It is a wonder to see how 
slavishly these kind of men subject themselves, when they are 
about a suit, to every inferior person ; what pains they will take, 
run, ride, cast, plot, countermine, protest and swear, vow, promise, 
what labours undergo, early up, down late j how obsequious and 
affable they are, how popular and courteous, how they grm and 
fleer upon every man they meet , witli what feasting and inviting, 
how they spend themselves and their fortunes, in seeking that 
many times, which they had much better be without, as "Ctneas 
the Orator told Pyrrhus • with what waking nights, painful hours, 
anxious thoughts, and bitterness of mind, inter spemque metumque^* 
distracted and tired, they consume the interim of their time 
There can be no greater plague for the present. If they do 
obtain their suit, which with such cost and solicitude they have 
sought, they are not so freed, their anxiety is anew to begin, for 

P = Envy 1 • Ep 88 [• See Horn Od xi 593 600. Cf also Lueretris, in 

P9S-997 'Ihis last p.tssage was no doubt most in Bui ton’s eye J * Nihil infelitius 
hib , quantus iis tinior, quanta dubitatio, quantus lonatub, quanta bullititudo ' nulla 
illib a molestiib tacua hora p 111 qqy, mcniuritcr.] *■ Sniper attonitus, semper 
pavidus quid dicat, faciatve lie displiceat, humilitatcni simulat, honestatem 
mentitur. i Cjpr Prolog ad scr lo 2 Cunctos honorat, universis inclinat, 
subsequitur, obsequitur, frequeutat cui ms, visitat optimates, aiiiplexatur, applaudit, 
adulatur per fas et nefas e latebns, m omnem gradiiin^ibi aditus ixitet se ingent, 
dibcurnt > Turbae cogit anibiUo regem insert iic, ut Iloiiicrus Agamemnouem 
queientem inducit ® Plutarehus [Vita Pyirhi, JS 14.] Quin cotivivemur, et in 
otio nos oblectemur, quoniam in piomptu id nobis sit, &c. Uor Epp. i, iv 

12. betwixt boix: and fear.] 
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they are never satisfied ; ntAil aliud nisi mperium spirani, their 
thoughts, actions, endeavours are all for sovereignty & honour, 
like ^Lues Sforza, that huffing Duke of Milan, a man ^ singttiar 
wisdom^ M profound ambition^ bom to bis 07vn, to tho destruo- 
tion of Italy : though it be to their own ruin, & friends’ undoing, 
they will contend, they may not cease ; but, as a dog in a wheel, 
a bird in a cage, or a squirrel in a chain, (so 'Sudaus compares 
them), ' they climb and climb still, with much labour, but never 
make an end, never at the top. A Knight would be a Baronet, 
and then a Lord, and then a Viscount, and then an Earl, &c. a 
Doctor a Dean, and then a Bishop: from Tribune to Praetor; 
from Bailiff to Mayor : first this office, and then that ; as Pyrrhus 
in ^Plutarch, they will first have Greece, then Africa, and then 
Asia, and swell with Ailsop’s frog* so long, till in the end they 
burst, or come down with Sejantts ad Gemonias Scalas,‘-a.'ad break 
their own necks : or as Evangelus the piper, in Luctan' that blew 
his pipe so long, till he fell down dead If he chance to miss, 
and have a canvas,* he is in a hell on the other side ; so dejected, 
that he is ready to hang himself, turn Heretick, Turk, or Traitor, 
in an instant. Enraged against his enemies, he rails, swears, 
fights, slanders, detracts, envies, murders • and, for his own part, 
si appetttum explere non potest, furore cerrtpitur , if he cannot 
satisfy his desire (as " Bodtne writes) he runs mad. So that both 
ways, hit or miss, he is distracted so long as his ambition lasts, he 
ran look for no other but anxiety and care, discontent and grie^ 
in the mean time ; ” madness itself, or violent death, in the end. 
The event of this is common to be seen in populous Cities, or m 
Princes’ Courts j for a Courtier’s life (as Budaus describes it) is a 
'^gallimaufry of ambttun, lust, fraud, imposture, dissimulation, detrae- 


1 Jovhis, Hist L I. vir singular! prodrntia, s«d profunda ambitione, od exitium 
Ilallsnatus J Ut hcdnaarbon adhaeret, mc ambitjo, &c > Lib. 3 de 


contemptu mum rortuimrurn 


, — Magno conatu rt impetu moventur , super eoucm 

Centro rotati, non proficiunt, nec ad finem perveniunL * Vita Pyrrhi fS 14. 1 
[» Phmdrus, L 34.] [» Val Max 6 3, 3 Cf Jur x 66. 67 TTie OfiiiiwTw 

State were steps at the foot of the Capitol, leading from the Career tothe Forum, to 
whi^ the bodies of executed criminals were dragged by hooks, to be thrown into 
] P Adversus ledoctum, §$ S-io ] See Nares’ Glossary on this wotd 1 
• /mbitio in insaniam facile dclobilur, si exc^at Patritius, 1. 4. tit aa de r^s 
lasm. w Lib. 5 de rep cap. r u Imprimis veto appetitus, seu ooncupisoeatia 
nmw ref aficujus, fionestm vel inhonestse, phantasiani tedunt , unde muld osabi* 
Uosi, pfailantl. iratl, avan, msam, &c. Felix Plater, I. 3. de mentis ai<»n 
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tivH, envy, pride; ' the Courts a eommen eo/wentiele of flatterers, time- 
servers, j^iticians, &>c. or (as * Anthony Peres will) the snhuris of 
hell itself. If you will see such discontented persons, there you 
shall likely find them.' And, which he observed of the market' 
of old Pome, 

Qm pci]uruni convenire vult hominem, mitto in Comitlum ; 

Qui mendacem et glonosum, apud Cloacinis sacram ; 

Dites, damnosos mantos, sub AisiIicS qusento, &c. 

Perjur’d knaves, Knights of the Post, liars, crackers, bad husbands, 
&c. keep their several stations, they do still, and always did, in 
every commonwealth. 


Subsect. la. — tiXapyvp/a, Covetousness, a Cause. 

Plutarch, in his ‘book whether the diseases of the body be 
more grievous than those of the soul, is of opinion, if you will 
examine all the causes of our imseties in this life, you shall find 
them most part to have had their beginning from stubborn anger, 
that furtous desire of contention, or some unjust or immoderate 
affection, as covetousness, &rc. Prom whence are wars and conten- 
tions amongst youi ‘ S. fames asks. 1 will add usury, fraud, 
rapine, Simony, oppression, lying, swearing, bearing false witness, 
&c. are they not from this fountain of covetousness, that greedi- 
ness in getting, tenacity in keeping, sordidity in spending ? that 
they are so wicked, ^unjust against dod, their neighbour, them- 
selves, all comes hence. The desire of money is the root of all etnl, 
and they that lust after it, puree themselves through with many 
sorrows, i Ttm 6 to. Hippocrates theiefore, in his Epistle to 
Crateva, an Herbalist, gives him this good counsel, that, if it were 
possible, ''amongst other herbs, he should cut up that weed of 
covetousness by the roots, that there be no remainder Ifft , and then 
know this for a certainty, that together with their bodies, thou mayst 


1 Aulica vita colluvies ambitionis, cupiditalis, simulatioms, impostuixe, fmudis, 
invidisc, superbiae Titannicse , diversonum auU, et commune conventiculum aasen- 
tandiaruiicuni, &c Budaeusdeasse libs. ’InhisAphor. * PLiutusCtoeuL 
Act 4. Seen I [9-11.] ‘ [8 w 1 Si examines, omnes misence causas vel afnrioao 

contendendi studio, vd ab injusta cupiditate, originem traxisse scies. Idem fere 
Chrysostomus, Com in c, 6 ad Roman ser ii > CSp. 41 * Ut sit iniquus 

in Deum, in pronmum, in seipsum. r s, veto, Crateva, inter ceeteras heibarum 
radices, avarltia radicem secare posses amaram, ut nulls reliquim essent, pmbe 
scito, Ac. 
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quuMy cure all ilu diseases of their minis. For it is indeed the 
pattern, image, epitome of all Melancholy, the fountain of many 
miseries, much discontent, care and woe; this inordimie or 
immoderate desire of gain, to get or keep money, as * Bonaveniure 
defines it; or, as Austin describes it, a madness of the soul; 
Gregory, a torture; an insatiable drunkenness. Cyprian, 

blindness, speciosum supplicium, a plague subverting Kingdoms, 
families, an * incurable disease , Budteus, an ill habit, ‘yielding to 
no remedies ; neither Aisculaptus nor Plutus can cure them . a 
continual plague, saith Solomon, and vexation of spirit, another 
Hell. I know there be some of opinion that covetous men are 
ha])py, and worldly wise, that there is more pleasure in getting of 
wealth than in spending, and no delight in the world like unto it. 
’Twas ‘ Btad problem of old. With w/iat ait thou not weary t 
with getting money What is most delectable ? to gain. What is it, 
trow you, that makes a poor man labour all his life time, carry 
such great burdens, fare so hardly, macerate himself, and endure 
so much misery, undergo such base offices with so great patience, 
to rise up early, & he down late, if there were not an extraordinary 
delight in getting & keeping of money ? What makes a Merchant 
that hath no need, satis supctque domi‘ to range all over the 
world, through all those intemperate “Zones of heat & cold; 
voluntarily to venture his life, and be content with such miserable 
famine, nasty usage, in a stinking ship, if there were not a pleasure 
& hope to get money, which doth season the rest, and mitigate 
his indefatigable pains ? What makes them go into the bowels of 
the earth an hundred fathom deep, endangering their dearest 
lives, enduring damps and filthy smells, when they have enough 
already, if they could be content, and no such cause to labour, 
but an extraordinary delight they take in riches > This may seem 
plausible at first shew, a ixipular and strong aigument; but let 
him that so thinks consider better of it, and he shall soon per- 
ceive that It IS far otherwise than he supposeth , it may be haply 
pleasing at the first, as most part all melancholy is. For such 


^ Cap. 6 Dietee sdlutis Avaritta est amor imnioderatus pecuniae vel acquirendae 
vel retmendse " Maluse&t morbub, nialeque afbcit ci\aritia, siquidem cen&eo, &c 
Avantia diflicilms curatur quani insania quoniani hac omncslerc medici lalx)ranU 
Hip £p. Abdcnt ^ Fmm profccto diruniquc ulcus animi, remedus noncedens. 
medendo exasperatur * Extremos cumt niercator ad Indos Hor [Epp i i 45 ] 
[ 1 ^ That hath tnougli and to spare at home.] * Qua re non es la^us? lutruiu 
facienda Quid maxuue dulecubile ? luciari. 
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men likely have some luada tntervalla^ pleasant symptoms intcr- 
niixt. But you must note that of ’ Chrysostom, 'Tts one thing to be 
ruh, another to be covetous ; generally they are all fools, dizzards, 
mad-men, ’miserable wretches, living besides themselves, sine 
atte fruendt,* in perpetual slavery, fear, suspicion, sorrow, and 
discontent, plus aloes quam mellts habent , ‘ and are, indeed, rather 
possessed by their money than possessors, as * Cyprian hath it ; 
mancipah pecuntis, bound prentice to their goods, as ’ Plmy ; or 
as Chrysostom, servt dwitiarum, slaves & drudges to their sub- 
stance , and we may conclude of them all, as ’ Valerius doth of 
Ptolemoeus, King of Cyprus, he was tn title a King of that Island, 
but in his mind a miserable drudge of money : 

® |)otiorc mctallis 
Libct l,ile ciircns— — 

wanting his liberty, which is better than gold. Damastppus the 
Stoick, in Hot ace, proves that all mortal men dote by fits, some one 
way, some another, but that covetous men ‘“are madder than the 
rest ; and he that shall truly look into their estates, & examine 
their symptoms, shall find no better of them, but that they are all 
“ fools, as Nabal was, re 6- nomine (i. RegP 15 ) For what greater 
folly can there be, or *’ madness, than to macerate himself when 
he need not? and when, as Cyprian notes, he may be freed ft out 
Jus but den, and eased of his paws, will go on still, his wealth in~ 
creasing, when he hath enough, to get mote, to hie besides himself, 
to starve his Ganns, keep back from his wife ’’and children, 
neither letting them nor other friends use or enjoy that which is 
theirs by right, and which they much need perhaps ; like a hog, 
or dog in the manger, he doth only keep it, because it shall do 
nobody else good, hurting himself and others; and, for a little 

[1 Lucid iiitcrvAls 1 s Horn 2. Aliud avanis, aliud dives * Diviti,« ut spins 
aninium hominis timoribus, wllicitudinibus, angonbus, niinfice punguiit, vexaiit, 
crucMiit Greg Hoin [In Kvniigeli.i. Lib 1. Horn xv | [* With no notion of 

enjoyment] [“ Juv. vi 181 They hate more bitterness than honey ] ® Epist 

ad Donat, cap ic r jjb g cp vt » Lib o cap 4 Insulae rex titulo, sod 
ammo pecuniae miserabile niancipium ® Hot 10 [39, 40 ] iib x [Lpp ] “ Danda 
cst hellebon multo pars maxima avans [Hor bat 11 3 83 ] n Luke xii 30. 
btuUe, hac nocte enpiam animam tuam. ps = S.tRi ] Opes quidem mor- 
talibos sunt dementia. Thcog [330 ] “ Ed 3, lib Exom rare cum se possit 

ct relevare ponderibus, pergit magis fortunis augentmus pertinaciter incubare. 

Non amicis, non hberis, non ijisi sibi quidquam impertit , possidet ad hoc ton- 
turn, ne possidere alten hceat, &c. Hieron. ad Paulin lam detst quod habet quani 
quod non liabeL 
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momentary pelf, damn his own soul ? They are commonly sad 
and tetrick by nature, as Abalfs spirit was because he could not 
get Naboth's Vineyard, (i Reg^ ai.) and if he lay out his money 
at any time, though it be to necessary uses, to his own Children’s 
good, he brawls and scolds, his heart is heavy, much disquieted 
he is, and loth to part from it : miser ahstinet &• timet uti, Hor} 
He is of a wearish, dry, pale constitution, and cannot sleep for 
cares and worldly business, his riches, saith Solomon, will not let 
him sleep, and unnecessary business which he heapeth on himself; 
or, if he do sleep, ’tis a very unquiet, interrupt, unpleasing sleep, 
with his bags in his arms, 

congcstis imdique sacaa 
Indormit inhians.— • 

And though he be at a banquet, or at some merry feast, he sighs 
for gruf of heart (as * Cypt tan hath it) and camtot sleep though it 
be upon a down bed ; his weartsh body takes no rest, ’ troubled tn 
his abundance, &• soriemful in plenty, unhappy for the present, 
and more unhappy tn the life to come, Basil. He is a perpetual 
drudge, 'restless in his thoughts, & never satisfied, a slave, a 
wretch, a dust-worm; semper quod idolo suo immolet, sedulus 
observat, Cypr, prolog ad sermon, still seeking what sacrifice he 
may offer to his golden god, per fas 6- nefas, he cares not how ; 
his trouble is endless, ’ crescunt dirtttu:, tamen curtce nescio quid 
semper abest ret • his we.ilth increaseth, and the more he hath, the 
more " he wants . like Pharaoh’s lean kine, which devoured the fat, 
& were not satisfied.' "'Austin therefore defines covetousness, 
quarumhbet rerum inhonestam insatiabilem enpidttatem, an un- 
honest & unsatiable desire of gain; & in one of his Epistles 
compares it to Hell, whuh devours all, and yet never hath enough, 
a bottomless pit, an endless misery; tn quern s'opuliim avaritia 
cadaverost senes ut plurimhm impingunt'^ and, that which is their 

P = I Kings ] p A P 170 i P Hor. Sat 1 . 1 70, 71 ] * Epist a. lib. a. 
Su!>pirat in convivio, bibat licet gemniis, et toro niolliorc luaiciduni corpus con- 
dident, vigilat in pluma. * Angu&tatur ex abundantia, contristatur ex opidentia, 
infelix pncsentib^ boms, infeliciur in futuns. ' lUorum cwitatio nunquam 
eessat, quijKcunias supplere diligunt Guianer tract. 15 c 17 'Hor 3. Od 24. 
[63, 6^1 Quo plus sunt potse, plus sitiuntur aqua: [Ov Fasti i ai6 ] * Hor 1 . 

a. &t. 6 rs, 9 J O si aneulus ille I*roxinius accedat, qui nunc deformat agelluni I 
I* Gcd \1j ] t*' Lib 3 . ac Jib. arbit Immoritiir studiis, et nmore senescit habendi. 
[Hor Lpp I VII 85 ] Avarus vir infmio est similis, &c modum non babet, 

hoc egeiuioT quo plura babe; On which rock of avarice pole old men mauler 

split.] 
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greatest corrosive, they are in continual suspicion, (ear, and dis- 
trust He thinks his own wife and children are so many thieves, , 
and go about to cozen him, bis servants are all false : 

Rem suam penisse, seque eradicarier, 

Et divftm atque hoimniim damat contmuA fidem, 

De suo tigiUo fumus si qu& exit foras t 

Ifhis doors creek, then out he cries anon, 

His goods are gone, and be is quite undone 

Timidns Pluius, an old proverb, as fearful as P/utas: '^o doth 
Aristophanes, & Lucian, bring him in fearful still, pale, anxious, 
suspicious, and trusting no man. 'They are afraid of tempests for 
their eem, they are afraid of their friends, lest they should ask 
something of them, beg or borrow , they are afraid of their enemies, 
lest they hurt them, thieves lest they rob them ; th^ are afraid of 
war dr* afraid of peace, afraid of rich afrcud of poor ; afratd 
of all. Last of all, they are afraid of want, that they shall die 
beggars, which makes them lay up still, and dare not use that they 
have ; (what if a dear year come, or dearth, or some loss ?) and 
were it not that they are loth to ’lay out money on a rope, they 
would be hanged forthwith, and sometimes die to save charges, & 
make away themselves, if their corn & cattle miscarry, though 
they have abundance left, as 'A. Gelltus notes ’ Valerius makes 
mention of one that in a famine sold a mouse for 200 pence, and 
famished himself, such are their cares, "griefs and perpetual 
fears. These symptoms are elegantly expressed by Theophrastus 
in his character of a covetous man , lying in bed, he asked his wife 
whether she shut the trunks and chests fast, the capcase be sealed* 
and whether the hall door be bolted , and, though she say all is 
well, he riseth out of his bed in hts shirt, bare foot and barelegged, 
to see lohether it be so, with a dark lanthom searching every comer, 

(1 Plaut Aululana, 11 iv. ao-23 ] * Erasm Adag chil 3. cent 7 pifov. 3. 

Ttmidm Plvtus From "Timidus Platus— afraid of aD," is all in Erasmus I c.] 
NuUi fidentes, omnium formidant opes, ideo pavidum m,i1ura vocal Euripides ; 
metmint tempestatesobfruraentum, amicos ne rogent, immicos ne leedant, fures 
ne rwiant, bellum timent, paoem timent, summos, raedios, infimos > HaU, 
Chadacteis. Book il. Of the Covetous ] * A. GelUus lib 3. cap i Interdum eo 

acdens pervemunt ob lucrum, ut vitam propnam commutent ' Lib 7 cap 6 , 

* Omnes perpetuo morbo agitantur , suspicatur omnes timidus, sibique ob auru-n 
msidian putat, numquam quiescens Plin Prooem Iib I4. r Cap. 18 In lecto 
jacens, inteirogat uxorem an arcam probe clausit, an capsula, &c E lecto suigens 
nudus et absque calceis, accensa lucerna omnia obiens et lusttana et vix comno 
indutgeusr [* = Chest, cupboard, or monqr-box,J 
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scarce sleeping a wink all night. Lucian, in that pleasant and 
witty dialogue called Gallus, brings m Micyllus the cobbler dis- 
puting with his cock, sometime Pythagoras •, where after much 
speech, pro and con, to prove the happiness of a mean estate, and 
discontents of a rich man, Pythagoras his cock in the end, to 
illustrate by examples that which he had said, brings him to 
Gmpho the usurer’s bouse at mid-night, and after that to Eucrates ; 
whom they found both awake, casting up their accounts, and 
telling of their money, * lean, dry, pale and anxious, still suspect- 
ing lest some body should make a hole through the wall, and so 
get in i or, if a rat or mouse did but stir, starting upon a sudden, 
and running to the door to see whether all weie fast. Plautus, in 
his Aulularia, makes old Euclu) ‘ commanding Staphyla his wife 
to shut the doors fast, and the lire to be put out, lest any body 
should make tliat an errand to come to his house , when he washed 
his hands, “he was loth to fling away the foul water, complaining 
that he was undone, because the smoke got out of his roof. And 
as he went from home, seeing a crow scrat upon the muck-hill, 
returned in all haste, taking it for malum omen, an ill sign, his 
money was digged up , ‘ with many such He that will but observe 
their actions, shall find these and many such passages not feigned 
for spurt, but really performed, verified indeed by such covetous 
and miserable wretches, and that it is 

• manifi vt.i plircncsis, 

Ut loLuplis nioriaris, egcnli Yivcre falo, 

a mere madness, to live like a wretch, and die rich. 


Subsect 13. — Love of Gaming, Po-c. and pleasures immoderate ; 

Causes. 

I r is a wonder to see, how many poor, distressed, miserable 
wretches, one shall meet almost in every path & street, begging 
for an alms, that have been well descended, and sometime m 

1 Cuns eYtenuatus, vigiUns, et secum suppulans [Gallus, § 31 1 ^ Cave 

quetnquam alienum m «»dcs introniibcns Igncni extmgui volo, ne causae quidquam 
bit qu<^ te qitibquam quintet Si bona Fortuna veniat, ne intromisens Occlude 
SIS fores nmbobus pessulis Discnicior animi quia domo abeundum est mihi, 
Nimib liercule mvitus alM‘0, nec quid agam M.10 [Plautus, Aulularia, i iii 12 sq ] 
8 Plorat aquani profundere, &c. periit dum fumus de tigillo exit foras. [Do. il iv. 
29, 21, 22.] Do. IV. ulJ * Juv bdL X4. [136, 137 ] 
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flourishing estate, now ragged, tattered, & ready to be starved, 
lingering out a painful life, in discontent & grief of body and 
mind, and all through immoderate lust, gaming, pleasure, & riot 
'Tis the common end of all sensual epicures and brutish prodigals, 
that are stupefied & carried away headlong with their several 
pleasures and lusts Cebes in his Table,' S. Ambrose in his second 
book of Abel & Catn, and amongst the rest Lucian, in his tract 
de Mercede conductts,* hath excellent well deciphered such men’s 
proceedings in his picture of Opulentia, whom he feigns to dwell 
on the top of a high mount, much sought after by many suitors ; 
at their first coming they are generally entertained by Pleasure 
and Dalliance, and have all the content that possibly may be 
given, so long as their money lasts ; but, when their means fail, 
they are contemptibly thrust out a backdoor, headlong, and there 
left to Shame, Reproach, Despair. And he that had at first so 
many attendants, parasites, and followers, young and lusty, richly 
arrayed, and all the dainty fare that might be had, with all kind 
of welcome and good resjject, is now upon a sudden stript of all, 
*pale, naked, old, diseased and forsaken, cursing his stars, and 
ready to strangle himself, having no other company but Repen- 
tance, Sot row. Grief, Derision, fieg^ry, and Contempt, which are 
his daily attendants to his life’s end As the * prodigal son had 
exquisite musick, merry company, dainty fare at first, but a sor- 
rowful reckoning in the end , so have all such vain delights and 
their followers ’‘Tiistes voluptatuni e\itus, ut quisqiiis voluptatum 
siiarum reintmsci volet, iniclliget, as bitter as gall & wormwood 
IS their last , grief of mind, madness itself, i'he ordinary rocks 
upon which such men do impinge & precipitate themselves, are 
Cards, Dice, Hawks, & Hounds, insanum vtnandi stadium, one 
[Agrippa, de vanit scicnt. cap. 77.] calls it, tnsance substruc- 
tiones. their mad structures, disports, plays, &c. when they 
are unseasonably used, imprudently handled, and beyond 
their fortunes. Some men are consumed by mad phantas- 
tical buildings, by making Galleries, Cloisters, Terraces, Walks, 
Orchards, Gardens, Pools, Rillets, Bowers, & such like places ot 
pleasure ; inutiles domos^ ’'Xenophon calls them, which, howsoever 

[' § 1X-] [» Cap 4a ] * Ventneosns, nudus, ^.illidiis, I-rva pudoicm 

occultans, dextra seipsum stran^lans Occumt autem exeunti Poenitrntia, his 
nu&erum conficiens, &c ^ Luke xv ° Boethius I Ue Consol Philosophise, 
Lib 111 Prosa vit ] [* Useless buildings ] r In Oraonom, [cap 3 1 Quid si 

nunc ostendam eos qui magna vi argenu domus inutiles aedificant^ inquit derates. 
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they be delightsome things in themselras, and acceptable to all 
beholders, an ornament, and befitting some great men, yet un- 
profitable to others, & the sole overthrow of their estates. Forestus, 
in his observations, hath an example of such a one that became 
melancholy upon the like occasion, having consumed his substance 
in an unprofitable building, which would afterward yield him no 
advantage. Others, I say, are ' overthrown by those mad sports 
of Hawking and Hunting ; honest recreations, and fit for some 
great men, but not for every base inferior person. Whilst they 
will maintain their Falconers, Dogs, and Hunting Nags, their 
wealth, saith ^Saltnuih, runs away with Hounds, and their fortunes 
fiy away with Hawks they persecute beasts so long, till, in the 
end, they themselves degenerate into beasts, as ’ Agnppa taxeth 
them, ^Acttron like,’ for as he was eaten to death by his own dogs, 
so do they devour themselves and their patrimonies, m such idle 
and unnecessary disports, neglecting in the mean time their more 
necessary business, and to follow their vocations. Over-mad 
too sometimes are our great men in delighting and doting too 
much on It : “ when they drtve poor husbatidnien from their Ullage, 
.as ■’ Sarislmnensis objects, Polycrat. I i e. 4, fling down countiy 
Farms, and whole Tenons, to make Parks and Forests, starving men 
to feed beasts, and 'punishing m the mean time such a man that 
shall molest thar game, more severely than him that is otherwise a 
common hacker, or a notoiious thief But great men are some ways 
to be excused, the meaner sort have no evasion why they should 
not be counted mad. Poggius," the Florentine, tells a merry story 
to this purpose, condemning the folly and im|)ertinent business 
of such kind of persons.'" A physician of Milan, said he, that 
cured mad men, had a pit of water in his house, in which he 


I Sarisbunensis Polycrat 1 . 1. c. 4 Venatores omnes adhuc insmutionem redolent 
Centaurorum. Kara invemtur quisquoin eorum modestus et gravis, raro continens, 
et, ut credo, sobnus unquam. ^ F^cirol Tit. 23. Avolant opes cum accipitre. 
I Insignia venatorum stultitia, et supervacanea cura eonun, qui, dum mmium vena- 
tioni insistunt, ipsi, abjecta omni humanitate, m feras degenerant, ut Actaeon, See. 
[Agrippa, de vault sclent cap. 77.J * Sabin ui Ovid Metamor. [111 413. J * See 

Ovid Met 111 138-250.] * Agnppa, de vaniL sclent [cap 77.] Insanum venandi 

studiuin, dura i. notwibus arcentur agncoiie, subtiahunt praedia rusticis, agn 

rolonis prwcloduntur sylvee et prata pastoribus, at augeantur pascua fens 

Majestatis reus agricola, a gustaiit. r a nov^ibiis sms arcentur ngncolas, dum 
feta: babeant vagandi libAtatem istis, ut pascua augeantur, ptsedia subti^untur, 
&c Sansbunensis. ■ Perisquambominibussequiores Camden deGuil Conq.qui 
36 Ecclesias matrices depopulatus est ad Forestam Noiom [In Hampshire.] Mat 
Paris, Poggio UiaiLiuliai. j faurtiai, ppw 4a(, 433, Poggii Opent, 1538.] 
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kept his patients, some up to the knees, some to the girdle, some 
to the chin, pro modo ituania, as they were more or less affected. 
One of them by chance, that was well recovered, stood m the 
door, and, seeing a gallant ride by with a hawk on his fist, well 
mounted, with his Spaniels after him, would needs know to what 
use all this preparation served He made answer, to kill certain 
fowl. The patient demanded again, what his fowl might be worth 
which he killed in a year. He replied, 5 or 10 Crowns ; & when 
he urged him farther what his Dogs, Horse, and Hawks, stood 
him in, he told him 400 Crowns. With that the patient bad [himj 
be gone, as he loved his life and welfare, “for if our master come 
and find thee here, he will put thee in the pit amongst mad men 
up to the chin : ” taxing the madness and folly of such vain men 
that spend themselves in those idle sports, neglecting their busi- 
ness and necessary affairs La> Dmmus,' that hunting Pope, is 
much diicommended by ^/mnus in his life, for his immoderate 
desire of hawking and hunting, in so much that (as he saith) he 
would sometimes live about Ostia weeks and months together, 
leave suitors ^ unrespected. Bulls and Pardons unsigned, to his 
own prejudice, and many piivale men’s loss, * and if /u had been 
by chance crossed tn hts sport, or hts game not so good, he was so 
impatient, that he wonid lentle and miscall many tunes wen of great 
worth with most bitter taunts, look so sour, be so angry and waspish, 
so grieved dr* molested, that it is incredible to relate it. But if he 
had good sport, and been well pleased on the other side, incredtbtli 
munificentia, with unspeakable bounty and munificence he would 
reward all his fellow-hunters, and deny nothing to any suitor, when 
he was in that mood. To say truth, ’tis the common humour of 
all gamesters, as Galataus observes ; if they wm, no men living 
are so jovial and merry, but ' if they lose, though it be but a 
trifle, two or three games at Tables, or a dealing at Cards for two 
pence a game, they are so cholerick & testy that no man may 
sjieak with them, and break many times into violent passions, 
oaths, imprecations, and unbeseeming speeches, little differing 
from mad men for the time. Generally of all gamesters and 

P «= X ] ■ Tora. a de vitis illnstnuro, I. 4 de vit Leon la » Vena- 

tionlbus adeo perdit^ sludeljat et aucupns * Aut mfelidter venatus lam impaticns 
Inde, ut summos seepe viros accrbissunis contumehis oneraret, et mo^ibile est 
qualhvultOs aniDiiqueliabitu dulorein intcundiamque prceferrct, &C. ^ Uniciqque 

tutem boc a natura insituni ebt, ut doleat, sicubi erraveru aut deceptus siL 
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gaming, if it be excessive, thus much we may conclude, that, 
whether they win or lose for the present, their winnings are not 
munera forturue, sed instdta, as that wise Seneca determines, not 
fortune's gifts, but baits, the common catastrophe is 'beggary. 
*Ut pestts vttam, sic adtmti alea pecuntam, as the plague takes away 
life, [so] doth gaming goods, for 'omnes nudt, inopes &’ egentP 

" Alea Scylla vorax, species certissima furti, 

Non contenta boms, animum quoque periida mergit, 

Foeda, furax, infamis, meis. funosa, ruina. 

For a little pleasure they take, and some small gains and gettings 
now and then, their wives and children are wringed in the mean 
time, & they themselves with loss of body and soul rue it in the 
end. I will say nothing of those prodigious perdendee 

pecunice genitos^ as he ’ taxed Anthony, qut patrimomum sine ulla 
fori column ta amittunt, saith * Cyprian, and “mad S^bantical 
spendthrifts, quique una comedunt pattimonia ccenaf'‘ that eat up 
all at a breakfast, at a supper, or amongst Bawds, Parasites, and 
Players, consume themselves in an instant, as if they had flung it 
into '^Tybur, with great wagers, vain and idle expences, &c not 
themselves only, but even all their friends, as a man desjierately 
swimming drowns him that comes to help him, by suretyship and 
borrowing they will willingly undo all their associates and allies j 
"/m/i pecuniis, as he saith, angry with their money. tVhat with a 
wanton eye, a liquorish tongue, and a gantesome hand, when they 
have indiscreetly impoverished themselves, mortgaged their wits 
together with their lands, and entombed their ancestors’ fair pos- 
sessions in their bowels, they may lead the rest of their days m 
prison, as many times they do ; they repent at leisure ; and when 
all is gone begin to be thrifty : but sera est in fundo parsimonta,^*' 
'tis then too late to look about; their “ end is misery, sorrow, 

1 Juven Sat [i 89, 90 ] Nec cnim loculis comitantibut itur Ad casum tabulx, 
.>osita sed luditur aTca, I^mnius, instit cap 44 Mendaciorum quidem, et perjiin* 
orum, et paupertaCis, mater e.st alea, nullam habeas patrimonii reverentiam, quum 
illudefTudeitt, seiisimin furtadulabituretrapinas Sans Polycrat 1 i c*5 ^Dam- 
ho^nis. B Dan Souter For all gamblers arc cleaned out, poor and needy.] 

# Petrar. dial 27. Born to squander away money 1 ^ Sallust fHist 111 54. 

Dietsch ] ^ Tom 3 Mr de Alea ^ Plntus in Aristoph calls all such gamesters 
madmen Si in insanum hoininciii contigcro [Aristophanes, Plutua, 242 ] Spon- 
taneumad se trahiint furorem, et os, etnares, et oculos, nvos faciuntfuroris et diver* 
soria Chrys, Horn 17 M* Jiiv 1 138 ] Paschasius Justus, 1 1 dealea. Seneca. 

Hall [Characters, liook 11 OftheUnthnfi ] fSi'iirua, EpisL i 4 Cf Hesiod, 
< ti Dit r, 36^ ] Sat 1 1 [ Jiiv J 1 38 40 ] Sed dc’riciente crunicna, et crebcente 
jula, quis teiuanct exitus — rebub m veiitrcin niersts? 
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shame, and discontent. And well they deserve to be infamous 
and discontent, ^catomtdtart tn Amfhtiheatro, as by Adnan the 
Emperor’s edict they were of old, decoctores bowrum suorum, so he 
calls them, prodigal fools, to be publickly shamed, and hissed out 
of all societies, rather than to be pitied or relieved. ^The Tuscans 
and Boeotians brought their bankrupts into the market place in a 
bier with an empty purse carried before them, all the boys follow- 
ing, where they sat all day, arcumstante plcbe, ‘ to be infamous and 
ridiculous At * Padua in Italy they have a stone called tlie stone 
of turpitude, near the Senate house, where bpendthrifu, and such 
as disclaim nonpayment of debts, do sit with their hinder parts 
bare, that by that note of disgrace others m.iy be terrified from all 
such vain cxpence, or borrowing more than they can tell how to 
pay The 'civilians of old set guardians over such brain-sick 
prodigals, as they did over mad men, to moderate their expences, 
that they should not so loosely consume their fortunes, to the 
utter undoing of their families. 

I may not here omit those two main plagues, and common 
dotages of human kind. Wine and Women, which have infatu- 
ated and besotted myriads of people They go commonly 
together. 

^ Qui vino mdulget, quemque alea decoquit, lUe 

In Venerein puti ib 

FHc who IS fond of wine, whom dice undoes, 

Is also pront to Ventis 1 

To whom is sorrow, saith Solomon, Pro 23 29. to whom is woe» 
but to such a one as loves drink? It causeth torture, {yino tortus 
df* /nr), and bitterness of mind, Strac 31 29. Viuum furoris, 
yeremy calls it, 25. cap [v. 15 ] wine of madness, as well he may, 
for tnsantre facit sanos, it makes sound men sick and sad, anil 
wise men’ mad, to say and do they know not what. Accidit hodih 
iernbths casus (saith *S Austin), hear a miserable accident, 
Cyrillud son this day in his drink niatrcm presgnantfpi nequitir 
oppressit, sororem violare voluit, patrem oicidit fe/b, duas alias 
sot ores ad mortem vulneravtt, would have violated his sister, killed 
his father, &c. A true saying it was of him, vino dan Icetitiam 

^ Spartian Adnano [enp i8 ] ^Alex ab Alex lib 6 c lo Idem Get l^elius, 
lib 5 Grs disc p Ihc jieoplc stfindingtound ] ^ rynesMoivs ^ Jus- 

tinian m Digestis ® I’cibiub, Sit s [57,58 quoted mcmontcr.] 7 poculum 
quasi sinus in quosaepe nnufragiumfaciuni. jactura turn pccunis turn mentis, £rasui> 
in Prov. Cabcum remiges chil. 4. cent. 7. Pro. 41. ” ber. 33. ad frat. m Eremo. 

Z 
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dolorem, drink causelh mirth, and drink causeth sorrow, drink 
CA\iset)\ poverty and want, {Vtov. 21.) [17.] sAame and disgrace. 
Multi ignobiles evasere ob vtm potum, et {Austin) amissis honoribus 
profttgi aberrarunt! many men have made shipwrack of their 
fortunes, and go like rogues and beggars, having turned all their 
substance into aurrtm potabile' that otherwise might have lived in 
good worship and happy estate, and for a few hours’ pleasure, for 
their Hilary Term's but short, or ^free madness, as Seneca calls it, 
purchase unto themselves eternal tediousness and trouble. 

That other madness is on women Apostatarefaat eorp siMXh. 
the wise man,* "at^ne horn int cerebrum minuit^ Pleasant at first 
she IS, like Htoscondei Jthododaphne,' that fair plant to the eye, 
but poison to the taste, the rest as bitter as wormwood in the end 
{Prov. 5. 4 ) and sharp as a two-edged sword. (7.27,) Her house is 
the way to Hell, and goes domn to the Chambers of Death. What 
more sorrowful can be said ? They are miserable in this life, mad, 
beasts, led like * oxen to the slaughter Sc that which is worse, 
whoreinasters & drunkards shall be judged, amittunt grattacn, 
saith Austin, perduni glonam, incurrunt damnationem ceternam. 
They lose grace & glory, 

• brciis ilU \o)uptas 

Abrogat sternum emh dccus— 

They gain Hell and eternal damnation. 


Subsect. 14. — Philautia, or Self-love, Vain-glory, Praise, Honour, 
Immoderate Applause, Ptide, over-muih foy, ^c. Causa. 

Sei.f-i.ove, Pride, and Vain-glory, ^"ccecus amor sui, which Chry- 
sostom “ calls one of the devil’s three great nets , “ Bernard, an 
anow which pierceth the soul through, ^ slays it , a sly insensible 
enemy, not perceived, are mam causes. Where neither anger, lust, 
covetousnfts, fear, sorrow, &c. nor any other perturbation can lay 
hold, this will slily and insensibly pervert us. Quern non gala 

P Potable ^old. j > Ltberm unius horse insanum longi tempons trodio 

pensant [Epistle, Ux i6 memonter ] It makes the heart to apostatize ^ 

Eccicsiasticus, xix 2, ijnemonter 1 ^ Menander And impairs a man's 

brain ] Dioscotides, iv 82 ] • Vxoy [7 aa ] ® Merlin Cocc. [That oricf 

pleasure Slots out the eternal gloiy of heaven | Hor [Odes. 1. zfiL 14 ] 

[11 See In Cap 1. Genes Horn. 111.] » SagUta quae antmam penetmt, leviter 

penetnit sr*d non leve inftigit vulnus. fup. cant 
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vmt, phtlautia superavit, (s2uth Cyprian) whom surfeiting could 
not overtake, self-love hath overcome. ‘ Jffe [/Aof] hath scorned 
all memy, bribes, gifts, upright otherwise and sincere, hath inserted 
hifftsel/ to no fond vnagination, and sustained all those tyrannkal 
concupiscences of the body, hath lost all hts honour, captivated by zktin- 
gloty. Chrysostom, sup. Jo. Tu sola animum mentemque peruris, 
Gloria.' A great assault and cause of our present malady, although 
we do most part neglect, take no notice of it, yet this is a violent 
batterer of our souls, causeth melancholy and dotage. This 
pleasing humour, this soft and whispering popular air, amabtlts 
tnsania,' this delectable frenzy, most irrefragable passion, mentis 
grattssimus error,*' this acceptable disease, which so sweetly sets 
upon us, ravisheth our senses, lulls our souls asleep, puffs up our 
hearts as so many bladders, and that without all feehng, ' in so 
much as those that are misaffected with it, never so mu^ as once 
perceive it, or think of any cute. We commonly love him best in 
this • malady, that doth us most harm, and are very willing to be 
hurt; adulationtbus nostrts libenter favemus’' (saith 'Jerome) we 
love him, we love him, for it ' O Boncian, suave, suave fuit d te tali 
hactnbus , ’twas sweet to hear it. And, as Pliny doth ingenuously 
confess to his dear friend Augurtnus, all thy writings are most 
acceptable, but those especially that speak of us. Again, a little after 
to Maximus . “/ cannot express how pleasing it is to me to hear 
myself commended. Though we smile to ourselves, at least ironi- 
cally, when Parasites bedaub us with false Encomiums, as many 
Princes cannot choose but do, quum tale quid nthtl intra se repe- 
rennt, when they know they come as far short, as a mouse to an 
elephant, of any such virtues , yet it doth us good. Though we 
seem many times to be angry, “ and blush at our own praises, yet 
our souls inwardly rejoice, it puffs us up ; ’tis fallax suavitas, blandus 
damon^' makes us swell beyond our bounds, and forget ourselves, 

1 Qiu omnem pecuniarum contcmptom halxjnt, et nulli imaginationi totms 
nrnndi sc iiiimiscuermt, et tyiannicas corporis concupisccntias sustinuerint, hi 
multoties capti a vaiu gloria omnia perdiderunt. (> Val FI i 76, 77.] Hor. 
Od. lu IV 5.] [* Hor Kpp 11 3 *40.'! ’ Hac conepti non cogitont de 

uiedela. • Di taleni a terns avertite pestem ! [Virg Am. m 62a] P We 
willingly luten to adulation ] * Ep ad Eustochiunn, de custod virgin [Epist 

**11 S 34 J • L.ips. Ep ad Boncianum “ Ep Ub. 9, Omnia tua scnpta 
pulchejTjnaa existimo, maxime tamen ilia quse de nobis. n Expnmere non 
iwssum quim sit jucundtun, &c. w Hieron. Et licet nos Indignos dicimtis, at 
^dus lutm ore nerfnndat, attameii ad bmdeni stiam intrmsecus animee laetantnr. 
[Epist sjril. I a |.y [1* Beguiling piaasantnesa, a flattering demon ] 
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Her two daughters are lightness of mind, immoderate joy and 
pride, not excluding those other concomitant vices, which 'Jodocus 
Lorichius reckons up, bragging, hypocrisy, peevishness, and 
curiosity. 

Now the common cause of this mischief, ariseth* from ourselves 
or others, * we are active and passive. It proceeds inwardly from 
ourselves, as wc are active causes, from an over-weening conceit 
we have of our good parts, own worth, (which indeed is no worth), 
our bounty, favour, grace, valour, strength, wealth, patience, 
meekness, hospitality, beauty, temperance, gentry, knowledge, 
wit, science, art, learning, our ’excellent gifts and fortunes, for 
which, Nnrii\sus like,* we admire, flatter, & applaud, ourselves, 
and think all the world esteems so of us , and, as deformed women 
easily believe those that tell them they be fair, we are too credulous 
of our own good parts and praises, too well persuaded of ourselves. 
We brag and vcnditate* our “own works, and scorn all others in 
respect of us, tnjlatt taentia (saith Paul’’), our wisdom, "out 
learning , all our geese are swans , and we as basely esteem and 
villify other men’s, as wc do over-highly prize & value our own. 
We will not suffer them to be in secnndts^ no not in ier/tis;'° what ? 
mciitm conferlur UlysstsV^ they are mures, muscm, cultces pnt se, 
nits and flies compared to his inexorable and supercilious, eminent 
and arrogant Worship though indeed they be far before him. 
Only wise, only rich, only fortunate, valorous, and fair, puffed up 
with this tympany of self-conceit ; as that proud '^Pharisee, they 
arc not (as they sujiposc) like other men, of a purer and more 
precious metal "soli ret geremhe sunt effiiaces,'* which that wise 
Pcnandcr held of such : ” medttantur omne qui prius negotium, 
Noi'i qucmdam (saith '^Erasmus) I knew one so arrogant, 
that he thought himself inferior to no man living, like " Calhsthenes 

1 'rhesHur Thco. 2 jsJqc enini luihi cornea fibra cst Per [1 47 J • E 

mambus illis Nasuntur vioU fVrs i 5 ?al (38 40] S?cc Ovid, M 111 407sq.] 

t * * boast of I Omnia enim nostm supra modum pbu ent \J i Cor vin i ] 
bab 1 10 c 3 Kidcntur, mala cpii coniponimt carmma verum Gaudent 
scribentes, ct sc vunciantur, ct ultro, Si KiiuUnt quiujuid senpsere beati. 

Hor Ep 2 [106108 |1 2 [® In the second rank ] In the third rank ] 

pt Ovid, M XHi 6 Is Ulysses complied with me ?j ** Uuke xviii, 10. w 
mehore luto finsit prieccvxlia Titan |Juv xiv 35 ] The only persons able to 

conduct affairs I Auson [Ludus Septem J Sap [Penander.line 5.] ChiL 

% cent 10 pros 97 Qui se crederet neminem ulla in re prasstantiorem* 
" Tanto fastu senpsit, ut Alexandri gesta infenom teriptie suis eiistimarct. Ja 
Vossmi, lib. s. cap 9. dc hist. 
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the Philosopher, that neither held Alexander's acts, or any other 
subject, worthy of his pen, such was his insolency ; or &leucus, 
King of Syria, who thought none fit to contend with him but the 
Jtomans, * eos solos dtgnos rat us qutbusatm de imperio certaret. 
That which Tully writ to AUtcus long since, is still in force, ’‘there 
was never yet true Poet nor Orator, that thought any other better than 
himself^ And such for the most part are your Princes, Poten- 
tates, great Philosophers, Histonographers, Authors of Sects or 
Heresies, and all our great Scholars, as * Hterotn defines ; a natural 
Philosopher is glory’s creature, and a very slave of rumour, fame, 
popular opinion , and, though they wnte de contemptu gloria' yet, 
as he observes, they will put their names to their books. Vobis 
et fama me semper dedi, saith Trebellms Pol/to, I have wholly con- 
secrated myself to you and fame 'Tts all my desire, night and 
day, ’tts all my study, to raise my name Proud 'Pliny seconds 
him , Quamquam O f &^c and that vain-glorious ’’ Orator is not 
ashamed to confess, in an Kpistle of his to Marcus Luceetus, ardeo 
tnciedtbtlt cupiditate, <S“c I burn with an incredible desire to have 
my 'name registeicd in thy booh. Out of this fountain proceed all 

those cracks and brags, ' speramus carmina fngt Posse linenda 

cedro, Or lent servanda cupresso '* Non usitata nec fenut ferar 

Penna- nec in terra uwi ahor longius. “Nil parvum aut humili 

modo, ml nwrtale, loquor “Dtcar qua vtolens obstrepit Aufidus. 

E^egi monument urn cete pereantus "famque opus exegt, quod 

nec Jovis it a, nec ignis, ^rc cum venit tile dies, Ijrc. Parte tamen 
meliore met super alia pctennis Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile 
noslium (This of Ovid I have paraphrased in English. 

"And when I am dead and gone, 

M> rorpM; Uid under a stune. 

My fame shall yet survive, 

And I shall be alive , 

In these iny worVs for ever, 

My glory shall persever," &c ) 

* Plutarch, vlt Catonis [§ 12 ] * N( mo unquara Polta ant Orator, qui 

quemquam se meliorem .irlutrarctur (* Ad Auiciim, xiv 20, 3 ] ■< Consol ad 
P.-unniachium Mtindi philosophiis, glonoe animal, ct populans aurw et rumoiiim 
venale mancipiuni p On the contempt of glory ] ® Kpist 5 Capitoni siio 

Diebus ac noclibus hoc solum eogito, si quit me possum levare htimn Id voto 
meo sufllcit, &c r Tullius [Ad Fam v 12 ] * Ut nomen meiim scnptis tins 

lllustretur [Ibidem 1 In(|Uies animus studio seternitatisfnoctes et dies angebatiir. 
Heinsius, oral funeb de Se.il » Hor Art Poet [331, 332 ] p" Ilor. Odes, 
ii 20 1-4! [“ IIoi Odes in as 17, 18 J P® itor Odes ui 30 10, 1.] 

[iJ Ovid, Met. XV 871-876 J Vade, liber lelix I Pahngen lib 18. 
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and that of £nn/us. 

Nemo me lactimis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit , cur? volito vivn’ per ora virOm , i 



with many such proud strains, and foolish flashes, too common 
with Writers. Not so much as Demochares on the “Topicks, but 
he will be immortal. Typotius, de Fam&, shall be famous, and 
well he deserves, because he writ of Fame ; and every trivial Poet 
must be renowned, 

— ■ plausuque pent clarescere vulgi * 

This pufling humour it is, that hath produced so many great 
tomes, built such famous monuments, strong Castles, and 
Mausolean Tombs, to have their acts eternized, 

Digito moDstran, et dicicr hic est 

to see their names inscribed, as Phryne on the walls of ThtbtSt 
Phryiu feat* This causeth so many bloody battles, 

Et nodes cogu vigilare serenas , ' 

[And forces us to untcb during calm nights ;] 

long journies. 

Magnum Iter intendo, sed dat mihi gloria vires ;r 

gaining honour, a little applause, pride, self-love, vain-glory. 
'i'his is it which makes them take such pains, and break out into 
those ridiculous strains, this high conceit of themselves, to " scorn 
all others; itdiculo fastu 6^ tnioln ando contemptu, as '‘Palamon the 
Grammarian contemned Varro, secum tiatas ^ monturas literal 
jactans, and brings them to that height of insolency, that they 
cannot endure to be contradicted, or hear of anyihtng but then 
own commendatton, which Hierom notes of such kind of men; 
and, as Austin well seconds him, ’tis their sole study day and 
uight to be commended and applauded, when as indeed, in all wise 

[1 Enn m Cie. Tnic. I re 34 ] ■ In lib. B. [• Claudian, de Consulara 

FI. Mallii Theodon V C. 3 .] [« Pers 1 . aS. To be pointed out with the 

linger, and to have it said,‘ " There he goes "] [* See Pliny, 34. 8 ] [• Lucr. 

) 14a I p Prop iv 10 3.] ^ Depontedc/icere * .Sueton lib deGrara [33] 

1 ** Nthil hoentcr audmnt nisi laudes suas hpis ^ Nihil aliud dies noCtcsq^lff 
eofptanti nisi ui m studiis suis laudentw ab bonumbus» 
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men’s judgements, quibus cor saptU they are ' mad, empty vessels, 
funges, beside themselves, dended, <S^ ut camelus in prvuerbio^ 
quarem cornua, eham quas habehat aures amtsU^ their works dre 
toys, as an Almanack out of date, ^Auctoris pereunt gamdttate sui, 
they seek fame and immortality, but reap dishonour and infamy, 
they are a common obloquy, tnsensatt, and come far short of that 
which they suppose or expect. 

*0 puer, ut sis vitalis metua 
[O boy, I fear tbou'rt shortlived I] 

Of SO many myriads of Poets, Rhetoricians, Philosophers, So- 
phisters, as * Eusebius well observes, which have written in former 
ages, scarce one of a thousand’s works remains, nomina &• Itbri 
simul atm corportbus tnienerunt, their books and bodies are perished 
together. It is not as they vainly think, they shall surely be 
admired and immortal, ns one told Philip of Macedon insulting 
after a victory, that his shadow was no longer than before, we may 
say to them. 

Nos demiramur, sed non cum deside Tulgo, 

Sed velut Harpyias, Goigon.'ts, et Furias ; * 

We marvel too. not as the vulgar we, 

But as we Uorgons, Harpies, or Furies see; 

or if we do applaud, honour and admire ; quota pars' how small 
a part, in respect of the whole world, never so much as hears our 
names 1 how few take notice of us < how slender a tract, as scant as 
Alctbiades his land in a Map 1 And yet every man must and will 
be immortal, as he hopes, and extend his fame to our Antipodes, 
when as half, no not a quarter, of his own Province or City, 
neither knows nor hears of him ' but say they did, what’s a City 
to a Kingdom, a Kingdom to Europe, Europe to the World, the 
World itself that must have an end, if compared to the least 
visible Star in the Firmament, eighteen times bigger than it? 
And then, if those Stars be infimte, and every Star there be a Sun, 
as some will, & as this Sun of ouis hath his Planets about him, all 

1 Quae major dementia aut dici ant excomtan potest, quAm sic ob gloriam 
crucian? Insaniamistam, Domine, longA facA me t Austin, conf. bb la cap, » 
And as the camel la the old saw, seeking for horns, even lost its ears, 
Eissmi Adagia, 829, 830 J * Mart. I $. 52 [8. They pensh by their author's 
eamility ] * Hor Sat i [60, 61 ] 1 . a * Lib oont Philos cop i. [» Geoige 

Buchanan, Fratres Fratetrimi, xxiv.} (J Ovid, Heroides, xii. 8q, et alibi.] 
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inhabited, what proportion bear we to them, and where’s our 
glory ? Orbem terrarum victor Eomanus habebat, as he crack t in 
Petromus^ all the world was under Augustus: and so in Con- 
stantines time, Eusdnus brags he governed all the world, untver- 

sttm mundum pradare admodum administravit, et omnts orbts 

gentes Jmperaton subject! . * so of Alexander it is given out, the 
4. Monarchies, &c. when as neither Greeks nor Romans ever had 
the fifteenth part of the now known world, nor half of that which 
was then described What braggadocians are they and we then I 
qiMtn bra>is hu de nobis sertno, as ® he said, ^pudebtt aucti nominis ; 
how short a time, how little a while, doth this fame of ours 
continue ' Every private Province, every small Territory and 
City, when we have all done, will yield as generous spirits, as 
brave examples, in all respects as famous as ourselves ' Cadwallader 
in Wales, Rollo in Noimandy, Robin Hood and Littlejohn are as 
much renowned in S/ieru>ood, as Ccesar in Rome, Alexander m 
Greece, or his HephcEstio. 'Omnts atas omntsque populus in 
exemplum admirationem veniet, every I'own, City, Book, is full of 
brave Soldiers, Senators, Scholars, and though 'Brastdas was a 
worthy Captain, a good man, and, as they thought, not to be 
matched in Lacedannon, yet, as his mother truly said, plures hahet 
Sparta Brastda meltores, Spaila had many better men than ever 
he was , and howsoever thou admirest thyself, tliy friend, many an 
obscure fellow the world never took notice of, had he been m 
place or action, would have done much better than he or he, or 
thou thyself. 

Another kind of mad men there is, opposite to these, that are 
insensibly mad, and know not of it, such as contemn all praise and 
glory, think themselves most free, when as indeed they are most 
mad • ca leant, sed alto Jastu ’’ a company of Cy nicks, such as are 
Monks, Hermits, Anachorites, that contemn the world, contemn 
themselves, contemn all titles, honours, offices • and yet in that 
contempt are more proud than any man living whatsoever. They 
are proud in humility, proud in that they are not proud ; serpe 
homo de vance gloria contemptu vant^s gloriatur, as Austin hath it. 
Confess lib, 10. cap 38, like Diogenes, intus glonantur, they brag 

[1 Ch 119 ] p De Vita Constantini, I.ib. 11 c 19 ] • Macrolmis, 

Som Scip * Roethius [De Consol I^ilosophiiF, I.ib 11 Metnini vii line 6 j 
“ Pute.in ( isalp lust lib i. <1 Pluiarcli I.ycurKo 25 1 [1 Cf. Quint, v. 

13. aa. They txaniple upon others with adilTurcm kind of pride.] 
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inwardly, and feed themselves fat with a self-conceit of sanctity, 
which IS no better than hypocrisy They go in sheep’s russet, 
many great men that might maintain themselves in cloth of gold, 
and seem to be dejected, humble, by their outward carriage, when 
as inwardly they are swoln tiill of pnde, arrogancy, and self- 
conceit. And therefore Seneca adviseth his friend Lttciltus, ‘ in 
Ms attire and gestn e, outward actions, espeaally to avoid all such 
things as are more notable in themselves . as a ragc^ed attire, Mrsute 
head, horrid beard, contempt of money, coarse lodging, and whatso- 
ever leads to fame that opposite way 

All this madness yet proceeds from ourselves ; the main engine 
which batters ns is from others, we are merely passive in this 
business, from a company of parasites & flatterers, that with 
immoderate jiraise, & bombast epithets, glozmg titles, false 
elogiums, so bedaub & applaud, gild over many a silly & unde- 
serving man, that they clap him quite out of his wits. Res imprimis 
vtolenta est laudnm placenta, as Hterome notes, this common ap- 
plause IS a most violent thing, (a drum, fife, and trumpet cannot 
so animate), that fattens men, erects and dejects them in an 
instant 

s Palma negata macnim, donata reducit opimum. 

It makes them fat and lean, as frost doth conies. *And who is 
that mortal man that can so contain himsilf that, if he be immode- 
rately commended, and applauded, will not be niai'ed I Let him be 
what he will, those Parasites will overturn him : if he be a King, 
he IS one of the Nine Worthies, more than a man, a God forthwith, 

* edictum Domini Deique nostn . * and they will sacnfice unto 

him, 

• Divinos SI tu patians honores, 

Ultr6 ipsi dnbimus mcntasque sacrabimus aras. 

If he be a soldier, then Thennstacles, Epammondas, Hector, Achilles, 
duofulmina belli' triumviri terrarum* dsrc. and the valour of both 
Scipios is too little for him, he is invictissimus, serenissimus, multis 

r Epist, 13 Illud te admoneo, ne eorom more facias, qui non proficere, sed 
oonspici cupuint, quje in habitu tuo, am genere > it.-e notabilia sunt Asperum cultum, 
et vitiosum caput, negligentiorem barbam, uidictum argento odium, cubile humi 
positum, et quicquid ad laudem perversa via sequituT, evita. [* Hor, Epp 11,1. 
18 1.] • Quis vero tam bene modulo suo metiri se novit, ut eum assidus et immo- 

dicselaudationesnonmoveant? Hen Steph * Maft [v 8 i ] [° It is the 

edict of our Lord and God ] « Stioza [If you will accept divine honours, we 

will of our own accoi d erect and conscciate well dewrved altars to you ] P Virg. 
Ain. VI. 843. Two ;hijijder-boHs m w ar.J Antonj , OctaMaous, and Lepidu*^. j 
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tropats omatissimus, natura deminus, although he be kpus galeatus^- 
indeed a very coward, a roilk-sop, * and as he said of Xerxes, pos~ 
iremus in pugnA, primus in fugA, & such a one as never durst look his 
enemy in the face. If he be a big man, then is he a Sampson, another 
Hercules • if he pronounce a speech, another Tally (»r Demosthenes: 
(as of Herod in the Acts* the voice of God and not of man :) if he can 
make a verse, [he is a] Homer, Vttgil, &^c. And then my silly 
weak patient takes all these elogiums to himself; if he be a 
Scholar so commended for his much reading, excellent style, 
method, &c. he will eviscerate himself like a spider, study to death ; 
laudatas ostendit avis Junonta pennas,* Peacock-like, he will dis- 
play all his feathers. If he be a soldier, and so applauded, his 
valour extoll’d, though it be ttnpar congressus* as that of Achilles 
and Troilus, infdix puer* he will combat with a Giant, run first 
upon a breach ; as another 'Phthppus, he will ride into the thickest 
of his enemies. Commend his house-keeping, and he will beggar 
himself : commend his temperance, he will starve himself. 

• laudataque virtus 

Crescit, et immensum glona calcar habet* 

He is mad, mad, mad, no whoe with him ; impatiens lonsortis 

ent^* he will over the “ Alps to be talked of, or to maintain his 
credit. Commend an ambitious man, some proud Prince or 
Potentate, si plus aequo laudetur (saith '^Erasmus') cristas erigit, 
exult hominem, Deum se putat, he sets up his crest, and will be no 
longer a man, but a God ; 

n nihil est quod credere de se 

Non audet, quum laudatur, Dts sequa potestas. 

How did this work with Alexander, that would needs be Jupites^s 
son, and go like Hercules in a lion's skin ' Domitian a God, 
('* Domtnus Deus noster sic fieri jubet), like the “Peisian Kings, 
whose Image was adored by all that came into the City of Babylon. 

p A hare in arnionr.] • Justin. [Lab. iL c. la] [» xU. 22.] [« Ovid, A A. 

I 627 ] [• Virg, itn 1 . 474, 5, as unequal a contest ] [« Do Unhappy boy I] 

I I.ivius, [xxxi, 24] Glona tantum elatus, non ira, in incdios hostes imierr, 

quod completis muns conspici se pugnantem a muro spectantibus, egregium 
dueebat. [* Applauded virtue grows apace, and glory is an immense spur 1 
P Ovid, Ex Ponta iv 3!^, 36 ] [1° Lucan, 1. 93, He will brook no nvaLJ 

II 1, demens, et saevas euire per Alpes Ut puens placeas, et derlamatio lias Juv 
Sat so [166, 7 ] Ande .aliqmd, [Juv. I. 73.] in Mona- Kneom. [» Juvenal. 
Sat. 4 [70, 71 ] u Sueton c, la. in ijoinitiano. ^ Biisoiuus. 
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Comnwdut the Emperor was so gulled by his flattering parasites, 
that he mast be called Hercu/es.^ *Antonius the Roman would be 
crowned with ivy, carried in a chariot, and adored for Bacchus. 
Cotys, King of Thrace, was married to * Minerva, and sent three 
several messengers one after another, to see if she were come to 
his bedchamber. Such a one was ^Juptter Menecrates, Maxtminus 
Jovianus, Dioclesianus Herculeus, Sapor the Persian King, brother 
of the Sun and Moon, and our modem Turks, that will be Gods 
on earth. Kings of Kings, God’s shadow. Commanders of all that 
may be commanded, our Kings of China and Tartary in this 
present age. Such a one was Xerxes, that would whip the sea, 
ieittr JX^tune, stultA jacian/ia,‘ 8e. send a challenge to "tAowntAihos i 
and such are many sottish Princes, brought into a fool’s Paradise 
by their parasites. ’Tis a common humour, incident to all men, 
when they are in great places, or come to the solstice of honour, 
have done, or deserv’d well, to applaud and flatter themselves. 
Stultitiam suam produnt, ib^c. (saith °Platerus) your very trades- 
men, if they be excellent, will crack and brag, and shew their folly 
in excess They have good parts, and they know it, you need not 
tell them of it ; out of a conceit of their worth, they go smiling to 
themselves, and perpetual meditation of their trophies & plaudites ; 
they run at the last quite mad, and lose their wits.’ Petrarch, hb, i, 
de contemptu mundt, confessed as much of himself, & Cardan, in 
his 5 th book of wisdom, gives an instance in a Smith of Milan, a 
fellow Citizen of his, ® one Galeus de Rubeis, that, being com- 
mended for refinding of an instmnient of Atchtmedes, for joy ran 
mad. Plutarch, in the life of Artaxerxes, hath such a like story 
of [a Canan] soldier, that wounded King Cyrus in battle, and greto 
tha-aipon so * arrogant, that tn a short space after he lost his wnts. 
So many men, if any new honour, office, preferment, booty, trea- 

[1 Lampridian, V Antoniiu Diadumeni, cap 7.] * Antonius ab assentatoiibus 

evectus Liberum se patrcm .appellan jussit, et pro deo se venditavit. Redimitus 
bedern, et corona velatus aurea, et thyrsum tenens, cothumisque succinctus, curru 
velutl.i 1 >erpatervectusest Alexandria Pater Lib 11 [c 8x] * Minervse nuptias 

nmbiit, tanto furore percitus, ut satellites mitteret ad videndum num dea m 
thalamum venisset, &c [Athenaeus, Ueipnosoph Lib. xii pp. 531, E F. 532, A ] 

* /Elian, hb. 12 [cap 51 1 [• In his foolish boastfulness,] • De 

mentis ahenat cap. 3. • Sequiturque superbia formam [Ov Fasti, i. 419 ] 

l.iviiis, Iib II [c 48, memonter] Oraculum est, vivv^a smpe in^enia luxunare 
hnc et evanescere, muUosquc sensum penitus amisisse Homines intuentw, ac si 
ipsi non esscnt homines ^ Galeus de Rubeis, civis noster, faber fenarius, ob 

mventionem instnimonti, cochlem ohm Archimedis dicti, prse l/etitia msamvit. 

* Insaua post modura correptus; ob nimiam lude atrogantiam. [§ 14.] 
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sure, possession, or patrimony, tx insperato ' fall unto them, for 
immoderate joy, and continual meditation of h, cannot sleep, ' or 
tell what they say or do ; they are so ravished on a sudden, and 
with vam conceits transported, there is no rule with them. 
Epammondas therefore, the next day after his Leuctrian. victory, 
' came ahoad all sgttaltd and submtss, and gave no other reason to 
his friends of so doing, than that he perceived himself the day 
before, by reason of his good fortune, to be too insolent, overmuch 
joyed That wise and virtuous I^ady, *Qiteett Katharine, Dowager 
of England, in private talk, upon like occasion, said, that * she 
would not willingly endute the extremity of either fortune ; but if 
it were so that of necessity she must uudetgo the one, she would be in 
adversity, because comfort was never wanting in it, but still counsel 
and government were defective in tiu other ; they could not moderate 
themselves. 


SuBSECT. 15. — Lm>e of Learning, or overmuch Study. Witha Digtes- 
Sion of the Misery of Scholars, and why the Muses ai e Melancholy. 

Leonartus Yxjcmw^, Instit lib. $.seci. i cap. i, Felix Plater, Itb . 
3 de mentis alienat Here de Saxonia, Tiact post de melanch cap. 
3, speak of a “peculiar futy, which comes by overmuch study. 
Fernelius, lib. i. cap 18, ’ puts contemplation, and continual 
meditation, as an especial cause of madness ; and in his 86 consul. 
cites the same words. Jo Arculanus in lib. 9. K hosts ad Alman~ 
sorem, cap. 16, amongst other causes reckons up studium vehemens ? 
so doth Levtnus Lemmas, lib. de ocatl uat. mirac I i cap. 16. 
* Many men (saith he) come to this malady by continual study, 
and night-waking, and, op all other men, scholars are most subject to 

[1 U nexpf ctedly.] * Bene fcire magnam disce fortunam. Hor [Odes, in. 27. 

74, 75 ] Fortunam reverenter habc, quicunque repent^ Dives ab cmIi progrediere 
loco Ausonius [vni 7, 8 ] * Processit squalidus et siibmissus, nt hestemi diei 

gaudium intemperans hodie castig.iret * Uxor Ilenr 8. ° Neutnus se 

fortuniE extremum libenter experturam dixit sed si necossitas altcrius subinde 
imponeretur, optare se difbcilem ct adversam quod in bac nulli unqiiam defuit 
solatium, in altera multis consilium, &c Lod Vives * I'cculiaris furor, qui ex 
litens fit. 1 Nihil ip^gis auget, oc assidua stiidia, et profundse cogitationes. 

Overmuch study J Non drsunt, qui ex jiigi studio, et intempcstiva lucu- 

bratione, hue devenerunt , hi prte c.etuib cnmi plenimque melancholia solent 
infesun. i<* Stu>'v is .1 continual and earnest nicditatiau, applied (0 something 
wiib gic t desire. Tully. [luv. 1. 35, 36.] > 
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it • and such, Rhasis adds, ' that have commonly the fittest wtts, 
CoHt. lib. I. tract. 9. Marstlius Ficinus, de sanit. tuentia, lib. i. 
cap. 7, puts Melancholy amongst one of those five principal 
plagues of students, ’tis a common maul unto them all, and almost 
in some measure an inseparable companion. Varro belike for 
that cause calls philosophos tnstes &• severos;^ severe, sad, dry, 
tetnck, are common epithets to scholars : and ’ Ratrttius there- 
fore, in the Institution of Princes, would not have them to be 
great students. For (as Machiavel holds) study weakens their 
bodies, dulls their spirits, abates their strength and courage ; and 
good scholars are never good soldiers, which a certain Goth well 
perceived, for when his country-men came into Greece, and would 
have burned all their books, he cned out against it, by all means 
they should [not] do it, * leave them that plague, which tn time will 
consume all their vigour, and martial spirits. The ‘ Turks abdi- 
cated Corcutus, the next heir, from the Empire, because he was 
so much given to his book : and 'tis the common tenent of the 
world, that learning dulls and diminisheth the spirits, and so per 
consequens* produceth melancholy. 

Two main reasons may be given of it, why students should be 
more subject to this malady than others. The one is, they live 
a sedentary, solitary life, sibt musts' free from bodily exercise, 
and those ordinary disports which other men use: and many 
times, if discontent and idleness concur with it, which is too 
frequent, they are precipitated into this gulf on a sudden : but the 
common cause is overmuch study, too much, learning (as * Festus 
told Taul) hath made thee mad , ’tis that other extreme which 
effects It. So did Trincavellius, lib. i. consil. 12. <&* 13. find by 
his experience, in two of his patients, a young Baron, and another, 
that contracted this malady by too vehement study. So Forestus, 
observat. 1. 10. observ. 13. in a young Divine in Louvain, that was 
mad, and said “ he had a Bible in his head. Marsilius Ftanus, de 
sanit. tuend. lib. 1. cap. i. 3. 4. dr*/, a. cap. 16, gives many reasons. 


1 Et illi qui sunt subtilis ingcnii, et inaltss pr.eiiicdUatiDnis, de facili mcidunt in 
meUncholiuni I’hilosupheis sad and severe } > Ob studiorumsollicitadmcm, 

lib 5. Tit 5 ♦ Gaspar Ens. t iKsaur I’olit .^poteles 31 Graecis hanc pestem 

relmquite, quae dubium non cst qum brevi omnem ns vigorem ereptura, Martiosque 
spintus exhaustura sit, ut ad arma tractanda pune inhabiles futun sint. 
* Knolles, Turk Hist [pp 437, 438 ed 1603.] I* Consequently.] P To 
themselves and letters.] ’ Aets, xxvi. 34. * Nunns studus meiancbolictis 

evosit, dicens sc Libl.uni in capiie Isibute 
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^why studatts dote more often than others. The first is their 
negligence : ‘ other men look to their tools ; a painter will wezsh hts 
pencils ; a smith will look to his hammer^ attvil, forge : an hstsiandman 
7 vill mend his plough-irons, and grind his hatchet if it be dull; a 
falconer or huntsman will have an especial care of his hawks, hounds, 
horses, dogs, &‘c, a musician will string and unstring his lute, 
&c. only scholars neglect that instrument, their brain &• spirits (J 
mean), which they daily use, and by jvhich they range over all the 
world, which by much study is consumed. Vide (saith Lucian ’) ne 
funiculum nimis intendendo aliquandb abrumpas: see thou twist 
not the rope so hard, till at length it * break, Ficinus in his 
fourth Chap gives some other reasons ; Saturn and Mercury, the 
Patrons of Learning, are both dry Planets ; and Origanus assigns 
the same cause, why Mercurialists are so poor, and most part 
beggars ; for tliat their President Mercury had no better fortune 
himself. The Destinies of old put poverty upon him as a punish- 
ment; since when Poetry and Beggary are gemelli, twin-born 
brats, inseparable companions i 

• Anti to this day is every scholar poor , 

Gross gold from them runs headlong to the boor ; 

Mercury can help them to knowledge, but not to money. The 
second is contemplation, ' whi h dries the brain and extinguisheth 
natural heat, for whilst the spirits are intent to meditation above in 
the head, the stomach and liver are left destitute, and thence come 
black blood and crudities by defect of concoction, and for want of 
exercise the superfluous vapours cannot exhale, &c. The same 
reasons are repeated by Gomesius, lib. 4. cap 1. de sale, "'Nymannus, 
oral, de Imag Jo. Voschius, lib. 2. cap. 5. de peste • and something 
more they add, that hard students are commonly troubled with 

1 Cur melancholia assidua, crebnsque deliramentis, vexentor eorum animi ut 
dcsipeie cogantur. > Sollcrs quilibet anifex instrumenia sua diligentissim^ curat ; 
pemcillos pictor , malleos incodesque faber ferrarius , miles equos, arma , Venator, 
auceps, aves et canes , citharam uthareedus, &c , sob Musarum mystae tam 
negligentes sunt, ut instrumentum illud quo mundum universum nietin solcnt, 
apintum scilicet, pemtus negligere videantur Dialogi Metetncii, 3, ad fin ) 

* Arcus et arma tuae tibi sunt imitanda Dianae. Si nunquam cesses tendere, mollis 
ent Ovid [Heroides, iv gi. ga ] • Ephemer [These lines are Marlowe, 

Hero and Leander, First Sest ad ] ^ Contemplatio cerebrum exsiccat et »• 

tinguit calorem naturalem, unde cerebrum frigidum et siocum evadit, quod est 
ineTancholicum Acceditud hoc, quod natura in conteniplatione, cerefaro prorsus 
cordique intenta, stomachum heparque destltuit , unde ex alimentis male coctis 
sanguis crassus et niger efficitur, dum mmio otio membrorum superflui v^sorsa 
non exhalant. r Cerebrum exsiccatur, corpora sensim gracilescunt 
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gouts, catarrhs, rheums, cachexia, hradypepsia, bad eyes, stone, and 
cohclL 'crudities, oppilations, veritgo, winds, consumptions, and 
all such diseases as come by overmuch sitting; they are most 
part lean, dry, ill coloured, spend their fortunes, lose their wits, 
and many times their lives, and all through immoderate pains, 
and extraordinary studies. If you will not believe the truth of 
this, look upon great Tostatus and Thomas Aquifui^ Works, and 
tell me whether those men took pains? peruse Austin, Hierome, 
&C. and many thousands besides. 

Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit.^ 

He that desires this wished goal to gain, 

Must sweat and freeze before he can attain, 

and labour hard for it. So did Seneca, by his own confession, 
ep. 8, ^ not a day that 1 spend idle, part of the night 1 keep mine iyes 
open, ttred with waking, and now slumbering, to their continual task. 
Hear Tully pro Archia Poeta.* whilst others loitered, &• took their 
pleasures, he was continually at his book. So they do that will be 
tc'liolars, and that to the hazard (I say) of their healths, fortunes, 
wits, & lives How much did Aristotle and Ptolemy spend, 
unius regni pretium they say, more than a King’s ransom ; how 
many crowns per annum, to perfect arts, the one about his History 
of Creatures, the other on his Almagest I How much time did 
Thebet Benchorat employ, to find out the motion of the eighth 
sphere! forty years and more, some write. How many poor 
scholars have lost their wits, or become diszards, neglecting all 
worldly afiairs and their own health, wealth, esse & bene esse, to 
gam knowledge ' for which, after all their pains, m the world’s 
esteem they are accounted ridiculous and silly fools, idiots, asses, 
and (as oft they are) rejected, contemned, derided, doting, and 
mad ! Look for examples in Hildesham, spial. 2. de mania 
delirio: read Trincavellius, 3 consil. 36. c. 17, Montanus, 
constl. 233, ' Gareevs, de Judic. genit cap. 33, Mercurialis, consil 85, 
cap. 25, Prosper * Calenus, in his Book de atrd bile. Go to Bedlam 

1 Studiosi sunt c,i(.hectici,et nunquam Imie colorati , propter duhilitatem digestlvze 
faeultatis, muUipticantur m us supcrfluitates Jo Voschius, parte 2 cap 5. de 
prste [i Hor. A. P 412, 413 ] » Nullus mihi per otium dies exit, partem 

noctium studiis vindico, non vaco somno, sed oculos vigiha fatigatos, cadentesque, 
m opere detineo Cap vi §13! < Johannes Hanusthius Buhemus, nat. 

IX16, eruditus vir, nimiis stalls in Phrenesm incidiL Montanus instances in a 
Frenchman of Tolosa. * Cardinelis Csecius, ob laborem, viglllaa. et diittiuna 
ttuilio, fiictui MelanchoUcus. 
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and ask Or if they keep their wits, yet they are esteemed scrubs 
and fools by reason of their carriage : after sa>en year^ study 

iitatiiS. tacitvnrnius exit 

Plei unique, et nsu populum quatit, 

[In general he's more silent than a sutue, 

And makes the people shake their sides with laughter.] 

because they cannot ride an horse, which every clown can do ; 
salute and court a gentlewoman, carve at table, cringe, and make 
congies, which every common swasher can do, * kis popultis ridet, 
&c they are laughed to scorn, and accounted silly fools by our 
gallants. Yea, many times, such is their misery, they deserve it : 
a mere scholar, a mere ass. 

*Ob!>tipo capita, ct hgentes lumme termm, 

Muiniura cum secuni, ct r.ibios.! silcntii rodunt, 

Atquc i%poi recto trutmantui vcriii Uliello, 
iGgroti vctcris meditantes somnia, gigni 
De nihilo nihilum , m nihiltixa ml posse revertl, 

< who do lean awry 

Thou heads, picrung the earth wuh a fixt eye; 

When, by themselves, they gn,iw thnr murmuring, 

And fhnous silence, as 'tweie balancing 
Each word upon then outstietchcd lip, .iiitl when 
Ihey meditate the dreams of old sick men. 

As, ■' Out of nothing, nothing can be brought ; 

And tliat which is, can ne'ei be turn'd to nought. 

Thus they go commonly meditating unto themselves, thus they sit, 
such IS iheir action and gesture. Fulgosus / 8 r. 7 , makes men- 
tion how 7'h. Aquinas, supping with King Leiuis of France, upon a 
sudden knocked his fist upon the table, and cried, eofulusum est 
contra Mamchceos* his wits were a woolgathering, as they say, 
and his head busied about other matteis, when be perceived his 
error, he was much * abashed. Such a story there is of Archimedes 
in Vitruvius' that having found out the means to know how much 
gold was mingled with the silver in King ZTferd’r crown, ran naked 
forth of the bath and cried typnea, 1 have found : *aHd was 

1 Ingenium sibi quod vacuas desumpsit Athenas, Et septem studiis annos dedit, 
insenuitque Eibns ct cuns, xtitu.i taciturmus exit l’lcrumi)ue, ct nsu populum 
quatit Ilor [£p ii ii 81-84] > Pen. Sat 3 [86] 'they cannot fiddle; 

but, as Themistocles said, he could make a small town become a great city. 

• Pers Sat. [3 8084] *'• 1 1 aiislated by M B Holiday L® The Mamchees 

are proved wrong 1 ' 1 humas ruboie confusu divit se de aigumeiito cogit^se, 
[f Lib. IX. cap 3.] ‘ PluUich, vita M.ucelU iq.] Nec sensit utbein captain, 
nec mttitei in domum inuentes, adeo intenlus studiis, tio. 
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commonly so intent to his studies, that he never perceived what was 
done about him . when the city was taken, and the soldiers now ready to 
rifle his house, he took no notice of it. S. Bernard rode all day long by 
the Lemntan Lake, * and asked at last where he was, Marullus Itb 2 . 
cap. 4. It was Democritud carriage alone that made the Abdentes 
suppose him to have been mad, and send for Hippocrates to cure 
him . if he had been in any solemn company, he would upon all oc- 
casions fall a laughing. Theophrastus saith as much of Heraclitus, for 
that he continually wept, and Laertius of Menedemus, [a disciple of 
Colotes of] Lainpsacus, because he ran like a madman, “ saying, 
he came from hell as a spy, to tell the devils what mortal men did. 
Your greatest students are commonly no better ; silly, soft fellows 
in their outward behaviour, absurd, ridiculous to others, and no 
whit experienced in worldly business] they can measure the 
heavens, range over the world, teach others wisdom, and yet in 
bargains and contracts they are circumvented by every base 
tradesman. Are not these men fools ? and how should they be 
otherwise, but as so many sots in schools, when {as ’ he well observed) 
they neither hear nor see such things as are commonly practised abioadt 
how should they get experience, by what means ? *I knew in my 
time many Scholars, saith Akneas Sylvius (in an Epistle of his to 
Kaspar &hltck. Chancellor to the Emperor *) excellent well learned, 
but so rude, so silly, that they had no common civility, ?ior knew how 
to manage their domestick or publtck affairs. Paglarensis was 
amazed, and said his farmer had surely cozened him, when he heard 
him tell that his sow had eleven pigs, and his ass had but one foal. 
To say the best of this Profession, I can give no other testimony 
of them in general, than that of 1 liny oi Isceus ; * he is yet a sclwlar, 
than which kind of men there is nothing so simple, so sincere, none 


[1 Not only is there no Lake at all in Lemnos , but there is also no evidence that 
St Bernard was ever there It should lie Lake Leman See a Note liy Gibbon m 
chap Ux. ol the famous J?a /me ami t-a/l] ^ Sub l<'uiia!larv.tcircuniivit urbeni, 
dictitans se exploratorem ab infens venisse, delatuiuin d.emonibus mortahum pec- 
cata [Laert lib 6 cap 9 ] * Petronius. [cap i ] Ego arbitror m scholis stulus- 
simos neri, quia nihil eoruin quae m usu habemus aut audiunt aut vident * Novi 
meis diebus plcrosque studiis Iituraium deditos, qui disciplinis admodutn abunda- 
hant, sed mhil civilitatis habentes, nec rem pubi nec domesticnm regere ndrant 
Stupuit Paglarensis, et furti villicum accusavit, qui suem fetam undccim porcellos, 
asinam unum duntaxat pullura eiiixam retulerat. [Prefatoty I.etter to the famous 
laicretia and Euryalus, No 114 of the Letters of A neas Sylvius.J f* Frederick III.] 
■Lib I Epist. 3 Adhuc scholasticus tantum est , quo gcneie honuiium, nihi] aut 
est siniphuus, aut siiicerius, aut melius 
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better; they are most part harmless, honest, u/rigAt, innocent, plain 
dealing men. 

Now because they are commonly subject to such hazards, and 
inconveniences, as dotage, madness, simplicity, &‘c.Jo Voschms 
would have good scholars to be highly rewarded, and had in some 
extraordinary respect above other men, to have greater '^privileges 
than the rest, that adventure themselves and abbreviate thar lives Jot 
the publick good. But our Patrons of Learning are so far now- 
adays from respecting the Muses, and giving that honour to 
scholars, or reward, which they deserve, and are allowed by those 
indulgent privileges of many noble Princes, that, after all their 
pains taken in the Universities, cost and charge, expences, irksome 
hours, labori(#us tasks, wearisome days, dangers, hazards, (barred 
interim from all pleasures which other men have, mewed up like 
hawks all their lives), if they chance to wade through them, they 
shall in the end be rejected, contemned, and, which is their greatest 
misery, driven to their shifts, exposed to want, poverty, and 
beggary. Their familiar attendants are, 

s Pallentes morlii, luctus, curaeque, laborqne, 

Et metus, et malesuada fames, et turpis eg;estaB, 

1 ernbiles visu formas 

Gnef, labour, core, pale sickness, miseries. 

Fear, filthy poverty, hanger tint cries. 

Terrible monsters to be seen with eyes. 

If there were nothing else to trouble them, the conceit of this 
alone were enough to make them all melancholy. Most other 
Trades and Professions, after some seven years’ Prenticeship, are 
enabled by their Craft to live of themselves. A Merchant adven- 
tures his goods at sea, and, though his hazard be great, yet, if one 
Ship return of four, he likely makes a saving voyage. An husband- 
man's gains are almost certain; quibus ipse Jupiter nocere non 
potest (’tis *Catds hyperbole, a great husband[manj himself ;) only 
scholars, methinks, are most uncertain, unrespected, subject to all 
casualties, and hazard. For first, not one of a many proves to be 
a scholar, all are not capable and doalc, * ex omni Itgno non fit 
Mercuftus: ‘ we can make Mayors and Officers every year, but not 
Scholars • Kings can invest Knights and Barons, as Stgismund the 
Emperor confessed ; Universities can give Degrees ; and Tu quod 

r Jure pnvilegiandi, qui ob commune boniim abbreviunt sibi vitam * Virg 6. 
,£n.(.ii74sq quoted memoritcr 1 'Plutarch Mtfi ejus, [§ 2i ] Certum agri- 
colationis lucrum, &c ' Quotanms Bunt Consules el Procon-iules, Rex et Poela 
quotannis non nascitur. [Potroniua, Catalccta,] [' Erasni Adogia, pp, 566, 
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es, i po^ulo quSibet esse potest; ' but he, nor they, nor all the world, 
can ^ve Learning, make Philosophers, Artists, Orators, Poets. 
We can soon say, as well notes, O virum honumt d divitemt 
point at a rich man, a good, an happy man, a proper man, 
sumptMsi vestitum, calamisiratum, bene olenttm, magno tempons 
impendio constat heec laudatio, 6 virum hteratuml^ but ’tis not so 
easily performed to find out a learned man. Learning is not so 
quickly got. Though they may be willing to take pains, to that end 
sufficiently informed, and liberally maintained by their Patrons 
and Parents, yet few can compass it. Or, if they be docile, yet all 
men’s wills are not answerable to their wits, they can apprehend, 
but will not take pains ; they are either seduced by bad com* 
panions, vel tn putUatn tmpsngunt, vet in poculum* and so spend 
their time to their friends’ grief and their own undoings. Or, put 
case they be studious, industrious, of ripe wits, and perhaps good 
capacities, then how many diseases of body and mind must they 
encounter ! No labour in the world like unto study 1 It may 
be, their temperature will not endure it, but, striving to be excel- 
lent, to know all, they lose health, wealth, wit, life, and all. Let 
him yet happily escape all these hazards, eereis intesHnis, with a 
body of brass, and is now consummate and ripe, he hath profited in 
his studies, and proceeded with all applause : after many expences, 
he is fit for preferment ; where shall he have it ? he is as far to 
seek It (after twenty years’ standing) as he was at the first day of 
his coming to the University.* For what course shall he take, 
being now capable and ready? The most parable and easy, and 
about which many are employed, is to teach a School, turn Lec- 
turer or Curate, and for that he shall have Falconer’s wages, ten 
pounds per annum, and his diet, or some small stipend, so long as 
he can please his Patron or the Parish ; if they approve him not (for 
usually they do but a year or two) as inconstant as ‘they that 
cried “ Hosanna ” one day, and “ Crucify him ” the other ; 
serving-man-like, he must go and look a new Master ; if they do, 
what is his reward ? 

* Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elcmenta docentem 

Occupet extremis in vicis bolba senectus. 

Like an ass, he wears out his time for provender, and can shew a 

[1 Martial, V. 13 10 What you are any one 1' th' world can be ] [.> Seneca, 

Epi&tle 88 ] P They come to gnef with women or wine J [<1 his is true occa- 
sionally even now, Anno Uoniuii 1891,] * Mat. 21, [9 cf. 27. 22.] * Hor, Epiat, i 
20. 1.17, *&] 
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Stum * rod, togam tritam laceram^ saith ‘ Hadus, an old torn 
gown, an ensign of his infelicity, he hath his labour for his pain, a 
moduum to keep him till he be decrepit, and that is all. Gram- 
malt'cus non est fs/tx, &c.' If he be a trencher Chaplain in a 
Gentleman’s house, as it befel *EupJionnw, after some seven year-,’ 
service, he may perchance have a Living to the halves, or some 
small Rectory with the mother of the maids at length, a poor 
kinswoman, or a crackt chambermaid, to have and to hold during 
the time of his life. But if he offend his good Patron, or displease 
his Lady Mistress in the mean time, 

* Ducetur planlA. velut ictus ab Ilercule Cacus, 

Poneturque foras, si quid tentavent unquam 

Hiscere 

as Hetcules did by Cacus, he shall be dragged forth of doors by 
the heels, away with him ' If he bend his forces to some other 
studies, with an intent to be d secretts* to some Nobleman, or in 
such a place with an Embassador, he shall find that these persons 
rise like Prentices one under another, as in so many Tradesmen’s 
shops, when the Master is dead, the Foreman of the shop com- 
monly steps in his place. Now for Poets, Rhetoncians, Historians, 
Philosophers, ’Mathematicians, Sophisters, 6r*r they are like 
Grasshoppers, sing they must in Summer, and pine in the Winter, 
for there is no preferment for them. Even so they were at first, 
if you will believe that pleasant Tale of Socrates^ which he told 
fair Phadrus under a Plane-tree, at the banks of the river Ilissus. 
About noon, when it was hot, and the Grasshoppers made a noise, 
he took that sweet occasion to tell him a Tale, how Grasshoppers 
were once Scholars, Musicians, Poets, &^c. before the Muses were 
born, and lived without meat and drink, and for that cause were 
turned by Jupiter into Grasshoppers , and may be turned again 
tn Tithoni cicadas, aut Lyctorum ratios^ for any reward I see they 
are like to have : or else, in the mean time, 1 would they could live, 
as they did, without any viaticum, like so many Manueodtaice, 
those Indian Birds of Paradise, as we commonly call them, those 
1 mean that live with the Air, and Dew of Heaven, and need no 

P Stumfie IS the reading of the 4th edition. I take that to be the n^t reading, 
and to mean a rod by long use worn to a stump. But this passage is a veritable 
crux.] > Lib I contem amor [* C(, Juv. vu. S15 243 A scholar is 
not a happv man ] * Satyncon [Part 1. § 16 | • Jt'iv tSat J [125-137 ] 

r* A secretary ] r Ars coin astra. [* Plato's Phaedrus, 229 A sqj I » I iito 
'1 thonus' grasshoppeis, or frogs of the Lycians.] h* Aldrovandus, de Avibus, 
I 13 . Gesner, &c. 
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other food : for, being as they are, their 'Rheiorick only serves them 
to curse their bad fortunes, & many of them for want of means are 
driven to hard shifts ; from Grasshoppers they turn Humble-Bees 
and Wasps, plain Parasites, and make the Muses Mules, to satisfy 
their hunger-starved paunches, and get a meal’s meat. To say 
truth, ’tis the common fortune of most scholars to be servile and 
poor, to complain pitifully, and lay open their wants to their 
respectless Patrons, as “ Cardan doth, as “ Xylander, and many 
others ,* and, which is too common in those Dedicatory Epistles, 
for hope of gain, to lie, flatter, and with hyperbolical elogiums 
and commendations to magnify and extol an illiterate unworthy 
idiot for his excellent virtues, whom they should rather, as 
^ Machiavel observes, vilify and rail at downright for his most 
notorious villanies and vices. So they prostitute themselves, as 
fiddlers or mercenary tradesmen, to serve great men’s turns for a 
small reward. They are like ^Indians, they have store of gold, but 
know not the worth of it ■ for I am of Synesius' opinion, '‘King 
Htero got more by Simomded acquaintance, than Simonides did by 
his ; they have their best education, good institution, sole qualifi- 
cation from us, and, when they have done well, their honour and 
immortality from us, we are the li\ing tombs, registers, and so 
many trumpeters of their fames • what was Achilles without Homert 
Alexander without Arrian and Curtiust who had known the 
Ctesats but for Suetonius and Dion 1 

r Vixcre fortes ante Ag.tmemnona 
bluiti scU omnes illacnniabiles 
Urgentur ignotique tongS. 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacio 

r^Iany brave persons bvetl ere AgamemTion; 

But arc all buned m night’s long obscurity, 

Un»ept, unknown, because they lacked a bard.] 

They are more beholden to scholars, than scholars to them ; but 
they under-value themselves, and so by those great men are kept 
down. Let them have that Encyclopcedtan, all the learning in the 


I Literas habent qucis sibi et fortunx sux maledicant Sat Menip > I.ib. 

de Iibns propriis, fol 34 * Prxfat translat Plutarch * Polit disput. 

Laudibui extollunt cos, ac 51 virtutibus pollerent, quos ola infinita bcclera pobus 
vituperatt* oporteret • Or as horses know not their strength, they consider 

not their owm worth < Plura ex Simonidis fnmiliantate Hicro rrnsecutus tat, 
quam ex Hieroms Simonides. [£p. 49.] r Hor. Lib. 4. Od. 9. [25-2B ] 
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voild ; they must keep it to themselves, ‘ live in base esteem, and 
starve, except th^ will submit, as Budaus veil hath li, so many good 
parts, so many ensigns of arts, virtues, be slavishly obnoxious to some 
illiterate Potentate, and Hue under hts insolent Worship, or Honour, 
like Parasites, qui tanquam mures alienum panem comedunt.^ For, 
to say truth, artes ha non sunt lucrativa, as Guido Bonat, that great 
Astrologer, could foresee, they be not gainful arts these, scd 
esurientes ^ famelica, but poor and hungry. 

* Dat Galeniis opes, dat Jusbnianus bonores, 

Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes : 

The neh Physician, honour'd Lawyers ndc, 

Whilst the poor Scholar foots it by their sid& 

Poverty is the Musds Patrimony, and, as that Poetical divinity 
teacheth us, when Jupiter’s daughters were each of them married 
to the Gods, the Muses alone were left solitary, Helicon forsaken 
of all Suitors, and I believe it was, because they had no portion. 

Calliope longum cselebs cur vixit in sevum? 

Nerape mhil dotis, quod numeiaiet, eraL 
Why did Calliope live so long a maid? 

Because she bad no dowry to be paid. 

Ever since all their followers are poor, forsaken, and left unto 
themselves; in so much that, as * Petronius aigues, you shall 
likely know them by their clothes. There came, saith he, by chance 
into my company, a fellow not very spruce to look on, that I could 
perceive by that note alone he was a Scholar, whom commonly rick 
men hate. I asked him what he was ; he answered, a Poet. I 
demanded again why he was so ragged; he told me this kind of 
learning never made any man rich, 

*Qui pelago credit, magno se feenore tollit ; 

Qui pugnas et rostra petit, prcecingitur auro : 

Vilis adulator picto jacet ebrius ostro ; 

Sola pruinosis horret lacundia pannis. 

A merchant's gain is great, that goes to sea , 

A soldier embossed all in gold , 

A flatterer hes fox'd in brave array ; 

A scholar only ragged to behold. 

t Inter incites et plcbcios fere jacet, ultimum locum habens, nisi tot aitis virtu- 
tisque insignia, turpiter, obnoxi6, suppansitando fascibus subjecent protervte 
insolentisque potentise Lib i de contempt rerum fortuitarum. [> Who like 
mice devour another man's bread ] > Buchanan, eleg lib. * In Satyncon, 

[cap, 83 ] Intrat senex, ^ cultu non Ita speciosus, ut facilh appareret cum hac 
nota literatum esse, quos dmtes odisse solent Elgo, inquit, Poeta sum Quare ergo 
tarn mali vestitus es ? Propter hoc ipsum , nmor logeiui nemmem unquam divtteni 
teat * Petromus Arbiter. [Satyr, cap. 83.] 
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All which OUT ordinary Students, right well perceiving in the 
Universities how unprofitable these Poetical, Mathematical, and 
Philosophical Studies are, how little respected, how few Patrons, 
apply tjhemselves in all haste to those three commodious Pro- 
fessions of Law, Physick, and Divinity, sharing themselves be- 
tween them, 'rejecting these Arts m the mean time. History, 
Philosophy, Philology, or lightly passing them over, as pleasant 
toys fitting only table talk, and to furnish them with discourse. 
They are not so belioveful. he that can tell his money hath 
Anthmetick enough : he is a true Geometrician, can measure out 
a good fortune to himself ; a perfect Astrologer, that can cast the 
rise and fall of others, and mark their errant motions to his own 
use. The best Opticks are to reflect the beams of some great 
men’s favour and grace to shine upon him. He is a good 
Engineer that alone can make an instrument to get preferment. 
This was the common tenent and practice of Poland, as Cronierus 
observed not long since in the first Book of his History ; their 
Universities were generally base; not a Philosopher, a Mathema- 
tician, an Antiquary, to be found of any note amongst them, 
because they had no set reward or stipend ; but every man betook 
himself to Divinity, hoc solum in volts kabens, optimum sacerdotium, 
a good Parsonage was their aim. This was the practice of some 
of our near neighbours, as ^Lipsius inveighs, they thrust their 
children to the study of Law and Divinity, before they be informed 
aright, or capable of such studies. Salicet omnibus artibus antistat 
spes lucrt, formosior est cumulus auri, quam quicquid Grcect 
Latinique delirantes scripserunt. Ex hoc numero deinde veniunt 
ad gubernacula retpub. intersunt pnesunt constltis regum O pater I 
O patrta /’ So he complained, and so may others. For even so 
we find, to serve a great man, to get an Office in some Bishop’s 
Court, to practise in some good Town, or compass a Benefice, 
is the mark we shoot at, as being so advantageous, the high way 
to preferment. 


1 Oppressos paupertate animus nihil eximium aut sublime cogitare potest. 
Amcenitates literarum, aut elegantiani, ((aoniam nihil prsesidii m hib ad vit.e uoni- 
raodum videt, prim6 negligere, mox odisse, incipit. Hems. * Epistol qusest. 
Lib. 4. Ep ai [* In fact the hope of gam stands before all the arts, and a load 
of gold IS more beautiful than all that Greek and Laun dizzards have wntten. 
Such monied men come to govern the helm of State, are present and pro- 
minent at King's councils O my father 1 O my country 1 O pater] O 
palna 1 is Enn. ap. Cic. Tusc. 3. 19. 44.] 
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Although many times, for ought I can see, these men fail as 
jften as the rest in their projects, and are as usually frustrate of 
their hopes. For let him be a Doctor of the Law, an excellent 
Civilian of good worth, where shall he practise and expatiate? 
Their fields are so scant, the Civil Law with us so contracted with 
Prohibitions, so few Causes, by reason of those all-devounng 
municipal I.aws, quibus ni/ul tUtiuahus, saith ^Erasmtis, an 
illiterate and a barbarous study, (for though they be never so 
well learned in it, I can hardly vouchsafe them the name of 
Scholars, except they be othenvise qualified), and so few Courts are 
left to that profession, such slender offices, and those commonly 
to be compassed at such dear rates, that I know not how an in- 
genious man should thrive amongst them. Now® for Physicians, 
there are in every Village so many Mountebanks, Empiricks, 
Quacksalvers, Paracelsians, as they call themselves, causifici 
samctdtEy so * Clenard terms them, Wizards, Alchemists, poor 
Vicars, cast Apothecaries, Physiaans’ men, Baibers, and Good- 
wives, professing great skill, that I make great doubt how they 
shall be maintained, or who shall be their Patients Besides, 
there are so many of both sorts, and some of them such Harpies, 
so covetous, so clamorous, so impudent , and as ‘ he said, litigious 
idiots, 

Qui)iu« loquncis aflAtim arroganti.c est, 

I’eritiiie pai um aut nihil, 

N'ec ulla mica literani sails ; 

Crumcnimulga natio, 

Loquutclcia turba, htium strophse, 

Maligna litigantmin 
Cohors, togati vultures, 

Lavcrnai alumm, agyitce, &c. 

Winch have no skill but prating arrogance. 

No learning, such a purse-niilking nation, 

Gown'd MiUures, thieves, and a litigious rout 
Of co/cners, tluit haunt this occupation, di’c. 

that they cannot well tell how to live one by another, but, as he 
jested (in the Comedy) of clocks, they were so many, '’major pars 
populi artdd repiant fame, they are almost starved a great part of 
them, and ready to devour their fellows, ’’ et noxiA calliditate se 
eorrumpunt, such a multitude of pettifoggers and Empiricks, such 
impostors, that an honest man knows not in what sort to compose 

* Ciceron. dial f* ^ Next?] f* Pretenders, and killers of persons In good 
health.] * Ispist lib 2 » Ja Dousa, h.podon lib. a car. 2. • Plautus, 

Fragm,] ? iLrcl Argcnis, lib, 3 [p. 322 ] 
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and behave himself in their society, to carry himself with credit in 
so vile a rout ; saentta nomen, tot sumpttbus parlum &• vigilits, 
profiteri dispudeat, postquam 

Last of all to come to our Divines, the most noble profession 
and worthy of double honour, but of all others the most distressed 
and miserable. If you will not believe me, hear a brief of it, as 
it was not many years since publickly preached at Paul's Cross, 
' by a grave Minister then, and now a Reverend Bishop of this 
land. We that are bred up in learning, 6 * destinated by our Parents 
to this end, -we suffer our childhood tn the Grammar-school, which 
Austin* calls magnam tyrannidem, & grave malum, compares 
it to the torments of martyrdom ; when we come to the University, ij 
we live of the College alloivance, as Phalaris objected to the Leontines, 
iraiTbiv iy!lu 7 s irXijy Xifiou Kal needy of all things but hunger 

dr* fear , or, if we be maintained but partly by our Parentd cost, 
do expend in unnecessary maintenance, books, degrees, before we 
come to any perfection, five hundred pounds, or a thousand maths. 
If, by this price of the expence of time, our bodies and spirits, our 
substance and patrimonies, we cannot purchase those small rewards, 
whichare ours bylaw, andthe right of inheritance, a poor Pat sonage, 
or a Vicarage, of 50 1 per annum, but we must pay to the Patron 
for the lease of a life (a spent 6 ^ outworn life) either in annual 
pension, or above the rate of a copy-hold, dr* that until the hazard dr* 
loss of our souls, by Simony and perjury, and the forfeiture of all our 
spiritual pt eferments in esse and posse, both present and to come ; 
what father after a while will be so impi ovident, to bring up his 
son, to his great charge, to this necessary beggary t What Christian 
will be so irreligious, to bring up hts son tn that course of life, which 
by all probability dr* necessity coget ad turpia, enfoicing to sin, will 
entangle him tn Simony and perjury, when as the Poet saith, 
Invitatus ad haec aliquis de ponte negabit * a beggat^s brat taken 
from the bridge where he sits a begging, if he kneiv the inconvenierue, 
had cause to refuse it. This being thus, have not we fished fair 
all this while, that are initiate Divines, to find no better fruits of our 
labours ? "Hoc est cur palles / cui quis non prandeat hoc est 1 Do we 
macerate ourselves for this? Is it for this we nse so early all the 

t Joh Howson, 4Noveinbns, 1597 The sermon was $>rintcd bv Arnold Hartlicid, 
rjohn Howson was Bp of Oxford 1619 1628, and Bp of Durham 1628-1632 ] 

Confess Book 1 cap ix.] [» Phalans, Lftler xxxul] Juv. xiv. 134 ] 

I’urs. bat 3. [85 ] 
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year long, "^leaping (as he saith) out of our beds, token we hear 
the bell ring, as if we had heard a thunderclap t If this be all the 
respect, reward, and honour, we shall have, *Frange leves calamos, 

sdnde, Thalia, libellos .- let us give over our books, and betake 
ourselves to some other course of life To what end should we 
study ? *Quid me litterulas stulti docuere parentes t What did our 
parents mean to make us Scholars, to be as far to seek of prefer- 
ment after twenty years’ study, as we were at first ? Why do we 
take such pains ? ^utd tantum insanis juvat impallescere chartts t * 
If there be no more hope of reward, no better encouragement, 
1 say again, Frange lews calamos, scinde, Thalta, libellos , let’s 
turn soldiers, sell our books, and buy swords, guns, and pikes, or 
stop bottles with them, turn our Philosophers’ gowns, as Cleanthes 
once did, unto millers’ coats, leave all, and rather betake ourselves 
to any other course of life, than to continue longer m this misery. 
^Preestat denttscalpia radere, quhm liter arris monumentis magna- 
ium favorem emendieareP 

Yea, but methmks 1 hear some man except at these words, that, 
though this be true which I have said of the estate of Scholars, 
and especially of Divines, that it is miserable and distressed at 
this time, that the Church suffers shipwrack of her goods, and 
that they have just cause to complain, there is a fault, but whence 
proceeds it? If the cause were justly examined, it would be 
retorted upon ourselves; if wc were cited at that tribunal of truth, 
we should be found guilty, and not able to excuse it. That there 
IS a fault among us, I confess, and were there not a buyer, there 
7.'ouId not be a seller ; but to him that will consider better of it, 
it will more than manifestly appear, that the fountain of these 
miseries proceeds from these griping Patrons In accusing them, 
1 do not altogether excuse us , both are faulty, they and we : yet, 
in my judgment, theirs is the greater fault, more apparent causes, 
& more to be condemned. For my part, if it be not with me as 1 
would, or as it should, I do ascribe the cause, as ' Cardan did in 
the like case, meo infortumo potiiis quam tllorum sceleri, to 
"mine own infelicity rather than their naughtiness; although 1 

1 E lecto exsilientes, ad subitum tintinnabuli plausum, quasi fidmlne temti i. 

• Mart fix 73 9 J * Mart [ix 73. 71 [* Pers. v, 6a quoted memonter ] 

• Sal kfenip. p It would be better to make toothpicks, than by literary labours 

to try and get the favour of the great 1 r - deconsolat > I had no 

money, 1 wanted impudence, I could not scamble, temporize, dissemble non 
pranderet olus, &c. Vis, dicom? ad palpandum et adulandum pemtus insulsus, leotidi 
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have been baffled in my time by some of them, & have as just 
cause to complain as another: or rather indeed to mine own 
negligence ; for I was ever like that Alexander in ’ Plutarch^ 
Crassus his tutor m Philosophy, who, though he lived many 
years familiarly with rich Crassus, was even as poor when from, 
(which many wondered at), as when he came first to him; he 
never asked, the other never gave him any thing; when he 
travelled with Crassus, he borrowed an hat of him, at his return 
restored it again. I have had some such noble friends, acquain* 
tance, and scholars, but most part, (common courtesies and 
ordinary respects excepted), they and I parted as we met, they 
gave me as much as I requested, and that was And as Alexan- 

der ab Alexandra, Genial, dter. L 6. c. 16. made answer to 
Hieronymus Massainus, that wondered, yuum plures ignavos &* 
ignobiles ad dtgnitates sacerdotia promotes quotidie videref, 
when other men rose, still he was in the same state, eodem tenore 
fortunA, cui mtreedem laborum studiorumque deberi putaret, whom 
he thought to deserve as well as the rest ; he made answer, that 
he was content with his present estate, was not ambitious ; and 
although objurgabundus suam segmtiem acmsaret, cum obscurcesorfis 
homines ad sacerdoUa &• potiUficatus evectos \i'tderet,\ &•€. he chid 
him for his backwardness, yet he was still the same : and for ray 
part (though I be not worthy perhaps to carry Alexander’s books) 
yet by some overweening and well wishing friends the like 
speeches have been used to me ; but I replied still with Alexander, 
that I had had enough, and more peradventure than I deserved ; 
and with Libanius Sophista, that rather chose (when honours and 
offices by the Emperor were offered unto him) to be tails Sophista, 
quam talis Magistratus? I had as lief be still Democritus Junior, 
and pnvus privatus, si mihi jam daretur optio, quam talis fortasse 

Doctor, talis Dominus. &d quorsum hceeP For the rest, ’tis 

on both sides f acinus detestandum* to buy and sell Living, to 
detain from the Church that which God's and men’s Laws 
‘have bestowed on it; but in them most, and that from the 
covetousness and ignorance of such as are interested in Uiis 

non possum, Jam senior, at sim talis; etfinm nolo, utcunque male cedat in rem 
meam, et obscurus inde delitescam. t Vit. Crassi, [§ iii.] Nec facili judican 
potest, utrum paupenor cum primo ad Crassum, &c. , [s ^phist than Prefect. 
See Gibbon's Hist ch. xziv. Also Eunapius, Vita Libanii.) P> And a private 

person, if I bad the choice now, than a Doctor of Divinity or Lord Bishop, Bat to 
what purpose do I say all this ?] An abominable deed.] 
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business ; I name covetousness in the first place, as the root of 
all these mischiefs, which, Ackan-^ke, compels them to commit 
sacrilege, and to make Simoniacal compacts, (and what not ?) to 
their own ends, 'that kindles God’s wrath, brings a plague, 
vengeance, and an heavy visitation, upon themselves and others. 
Some, out of that insatiable desire of filthy lucre, to be enriched, 
care not how they come by it, fas ne/as, hook or crook, so 
they have it. And others, when they have with riot and pro- 
digality imbezelled their estates, to recover themselves, make a 
prey of the Church, robbing it, as ' lulian the Apostate did, 
spoil Parsons of their revenues (in keeping half back, * as a great 
man amongst us observes,) and that maintenance on which they 
should live . by means whereof barbarism is increased, and a great 
decay of Christian Professors for who will apply himself to these 
divine studies, his son, or friend, when, after great pams taken, 
they shall have nothing whereupon to live ? But with what event 
do they these things ? 

e Opesque totis vinbus ven.^mini, 

At inde mcbsis accidit misernma. 

They toil and moil, but what reap they ? They are commonly 
unfortunate families that use it, accursed in their progeny, &, as 
common experience evmcetb, accursed themselves in all their 
proceedings. With what face (as ‘’he quotes out of Austl) can 
they expect a blessing or inheritance from Christ in Heaven, that 
defraud Christ of his inheritance here on earth t I would all our 
Simomacal Patrons, and such as detain Tithes, would read those 
judicious Tracts of S' Henry Spelman, and S' James Sempil, 
Knights ; those late elaborate and learned Treatises of D', Ttllesley, 
and M'. Montagu, which they have written of that subject. But 
though they should read, it would be to small purpose, dames 
licet, «5r* mare ccelo confuiidas J thunder, lighten, preach hell and 
damnation, tell them ’tis a sin, they will not believe it ; denounce 
and terrify, they liave ’'cauterized consciences, they do not attend ; 
as the enchanted adder, they stop their ears.' Call them base, 
irreligious, profane, barbarous, Pagans, Atheists, Epicures, (as 

1 Deum habent iratum, sibique mortem retemam acquirunt. aliis miserabilcm 
niinam Serranus, in Josqam, 7 Eiinpidcs * Nicephorus, lib 10 cap 5. 

’ Lord Cook, in bis Reports, second part, fol 44, * Euripides. * Sir Henry 

i<pelman, de non temerandis Ecolesus. [* Juv, vi. 283, 284.] i, Tim 4. a.J 

Psalms, Ivui. 4, s-l 
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some of them surely are), with the Bawd in Plautus^ Eugel optimil 
they cry, and applaud themselves with that Miser, ^ stmtU ac 
nummos coniemplor in arcd say what you will, quocunque 
ntodo rem: “ as a dog barks at the Moon, to no purpose are your 
sayings : take your Heaven, let them have money •, — a base, 
profane. Epicurean, hypocritical rout ! For my part, let them 
pretend what zeal they will, counterfeit religion, blear the world’s 
eyes, bombast themselves, and stuff out their greatness with 
Church spoils, shine like so many peacocks, so cold is my chanty, 
so defective m this behalf, that I shall never think better of them, 
than that they are rotten at core, their bones are full of Epicurean 
hypocrisy, and Atheistical marrow, they are worse than Heathens. 
For, as Dionysius Halicarnasseus observes, antiq. Rom. Itb. 7. 
[cap 70], *primum locum, 6^^. Greeks and Barbarians observe 
all teltgious rites, aud dare not break them for fear of offending their 
Gods, but our Simoniacal contractors, our senseless Achatis, our 
stupefied Patrons, fear neither God nor Devil, they have evasions 
for It, it IS no sin, or not due jure divtno, or, if a sin, no great sin, 
&c. And though they be daily punished for it, and they do 
manifestly perceive, that, as he said, frost and fraud come to foul 
ends ; “ yet, as ‘ Chrysostom follows it, nulla ex poena fit correcho, 
quasi adversis malitia hotmnum provocetur, crescit quotidii quod 
pumatur ; they are rather worse than better, — tram atque animos 
d ermine suniunt, and the more they are corrected, the more they 
offend but let them take their course, ’ Rode, caper, vites, go on 
still as they begin, “ ’tis no sin > ” let them rejoice secure, God’s 
vengeance will overtake them in the end, and these ill-gotten 
goods, as an eagle’s feathers, ‘will consume the rest of their 
substance * it is ‘ out um Tolosanum, and will produce no better 
effects. Let them lay it up ^afe, and make their conveyances never 
so close, lock and shut door, saith Chiysostom, yet fiaud and covetous- 


Ballio, In Plautus, Pseudolus, A. i Sc n! ] > Hor. [Sat L I 67 ] p Ilor. 

E])p 1 1 66 ] 4 Pntmini locum apud omnrs gentes hal^ct patntius deorum 

cultus, et geniorum, nani hunc diutissim6 custodmnt tarn Graeci qu^m Barban, 
&c p A Proverb often 111 the mouth of Sir Fhoma*: Egerton, Ld Chancellor ] 
Tom. I de steril trium annoruni sub EliA sermone ^ Ovid, I'ait [i 357 

Gnaw, goat, the vines | ^ De male qu^sitib vix gaudet tertius hseres. [Quoted by 
Rabelais, PUntagruel Book 111 ch.ii] ^ Strabu, lib 4 Geog [cap. i. § 13 
See also Erasmi Adagia, p 396.] Nihil facihus opes evertet, quam avaritia et 
fraudeparta Ltsi emm scrani addas mli arcfe. et e\tenore janua et vecte 
communias, intus tamen fraudem et avanUam, &c. In 5. Coiinth, 
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ness, two most violent thieves, are still included, and a little gain evil- 
gotten will subvert the rest of their goods. The eagle lu /Esof^ 
seeing a piece of flesh, now ready to be sacrificed, swept it away 
with her claws, and earned it to her nest ; but there was a burning 
coal stuck to it by chance, which unawares consumed her young 
ones, nest and all together. Let our Simoniacal Church-chopping 
Patrons, and sacrilegious Harpies, look for no better success. 

A second cause is ignorance, and from thence contempt, 
odium in literas ab ignorantia vulgi, which “ fuuius well perceived: 
this hatred and contempt of learning proceeds out of " ignorance ; 
as they are themselves barbarous, idiots, dull, illiterate, & proud, 
BO they esteem of others. 

iSmt Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones : 

let there be bountiful Patrons, and there will be painful Scholars 
in all Sciences But when they contemn learning, and think 
themselves sufficiently qualified, if they can write and read, scamble 
at a piece of Evidence, oi have so much Latin as that Emperor 
had, qui nescit dtsstmulare, nesat vivere,^ they are unfit to do their 
country service, to perform or undertake any action or employ- 
ment, which may tend to the good of a Common-wealth, except it 
be to fight, or to do country Justice, with common sense, which 
every Yeoman can likewise do. And so they bring up their 
children, rude as they are themselves, unqualified, untaught, un- 
civil most part *Qms i nostra juventute legitim} instituitur Uteris t 
Quis oratores aut philosophos tangitf Quts histonam legit, illam 
rerum agendarum quasi animam f Prcecipxtant parentes vota sua^ 
&‘c. ’twas Ltpstus’ complaint to his illiterate country-men, it may 
be ours. Now shall these men judge of a Scholar’s worth, that 
have no worth, that know not what belongs to a student’s labours, 
that cannot distinguish between a true Scholar and a drone ? or 
him that by reason of a voluble tongue, a strong voice, a pleasing 
tone, and some tnvantly Polyantkean helps, steals and gleans a 
few notes from other men’s Harvests, and so makes a fairer show 
than he that is truly learned indeed : that thinks it no more to 

p 5, Ed. Hnitn.] > Acad, cap 7 * Ars ncminem habet inimictim praeter igno- 

lantern. [* Mart viii Ivi 1 [° A ravourite maxim with the Emperor Frederic 
Barbaiossa.J He that canlfot dissemble cannot live ■ Epist quest lib 4, 

epist ai Lipsius P Which of our youths is sufficiently instructed in letters ? 
Who handles the orators or philosophers ? Who reads History, tlie soul as it were 
of actions ? Parents are in too gieat a burry for their own views.] 
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preach than to speak, ' or to run au>ay with aa empty eart, as a 
grave man said ; and thereupon vilify us and our pains ; scorn 
us and all learning. ’'Because they are rich, and have other 
means to live, they think it concerns them not to know, or to 
trouble themselves with it ; a fitter task for younger brothers, or 
poor men’s sons, to be Pen and Inkhorn men, pedantical slaves, 
and no whit beseeming the calling of a Gentleman ; as Frenchmen 
and Germans commonly do, neglect therefore all human learning, 
what have they to do with it ? Let Manners learn Astronomy ; 
Merchants' Factors study Anthmetick, Surveyors get them Geo- 
metry; Spectacle-makers Opticks, Landleapers Geography; Toi^n- 
Clerks Rhetorick ; what should he do with a spade, that hath no 
ground to dig ? or they with I..carning, that have no use of it ? 
Thus they reason, and are not ashamed to let Manners, Prentices, 
and the basest servants, be better qualified than themselves. In 
former times, Kings, Princes, and Emperors, were the only 
Scholars, excellent in all faculties. 

Julius Caesar mended the year,* and writ his own Commen- 
taries, 

— — < media inter ptielia semper, 

Stellamm, coelique plagis, superisque vacavit. 

[And , though for ever fighting, yet found time 

To study th' heavenly bodies ^ 

* Afifonius, Adrian, Neio, Sejrerus, Julian, * Michael the 
Emperor, and Isacius, were so much given to their studies, that 
no base fellow would take so much pains : Orton, Perseus, 
Alphonsus, Ptolemaus, famous Astronomers : Sabor, Mtthndates, 
Lystmachus, admired Physicians . Plato's kings all : Evax, that 
Arabian Prince, a most exiiert Jeweller, and an exquisite Philo- 
sopher; the Kings of Egypt were Priests of old, chosen and from 
thence, — Idem rex homtnum Phabique sacerdos but those heroical 
times are past ; the Muses are now banished in this bastard age 
ad sordida tugurwla, to meaner persons, and confined alone 
almost to Universities. In those days Scholars were highly be- 
loved, ^honoured, esteemed ; as old Ennius by Scipto Africanus, 

1 Dr King, in his Inst lecture on Jonah, sometime Right Reverend Lord Bishop of 
Ixindon [1611-1631] n Quibus opes et otium, hi barbaro fastu literas contemnuiu 
[• » e reformed the Calendar ] * Lucan lib [x 185, 186 ] • Snartian Solliciti de 
rebus niniis [Adriano, cap xiv ] s Nicet. z Anal* Fumis fucubrationum sor- 
debant. r Urammaticis ohm et dialecticcs junsque profrssoribus, qui specimen 
eruditionis dedissent, eadeiii dignitatis insignia decrcveruiU Imperatores, quibiw 
omabant beroaa, Eiasm ep, Jo habio epis. Vien. 
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Virgil by Augustus, Horace by Mcecenas : Princes’ companions j 
dear to them, as Anacreon to Polycrates, Phtloxenus to Dionysius, 
.and highly rewarded. Alexander sent Xenocrates the Philosopher 
fifty talents, because he was poor ; visit rerum aut eruditione pra- 
stantes viri mensis ohm regum cidhibiti, as PhtlosUatus relates of 
Adrian, and Lampridius of Alexander Severus. Famous Clerks 
came to these Princes’ Courts, velut tn Lyceum, as to an Univer- 
sity, and were admitted to their tables, quasi itv&m epulis accum- 
bentes,^ Archelaus, that Macedonian King, would not willingly sup 
without Euripides, (amongst the rest he drank to him at supper 
one night, and gave him a cup of gold for his pains ‘) dclectatus 
poetoe suavi sermone , ’ and it was fit it should be so, because, 
as Plato in his Protagoras veW saith, a good Philosopher as much 
excels other men, as a great King doth the Commons of his country ; 
and again, ' quoinam illis nihil deest, <&• minimi egere solent, ^ 
dtscip/inas qtias profitentur soli d contemptu vtndicare possunt , they 
needed not to beg so basely, as they compel ‘Scholars in our 
times to complain of poverty, or crouch to a rich chuff for a meal’s 
meat, but could vindicate themselves, and those Arts which they 
professed. Now they would & cannot : for it is held by some 
of them, as an axiom, that to keep them poor will make them 
study , they must be dieted, as horses to a r.-ce, not pampered, 

^ alendos vo/unt, non saginandos, ne melioris mentis fiammula extin- 
guatui ; a fat bird will not sing, a fat dog cannot hunt ; and so by 
this depression of theirs, ‘ some want means, others will, all want 
‘encouragement, as being forsaken almost, & generally con- 
temned. ’Tis an old saying ; Sint Mcecenates, non deerunt, Flarce, 
Marones,^" and ’tis a true saying still. Yet oftentimes, I may not 
deny it, the main fault is in ourselves. Our Academicks too 
frequently offend in neglecting patrons, as Erasmus well taxeth, 
or making ill choice of them ; negligmus oblatos, aut amplectimur 
parum aptos ; or, if we get a good one, non studemus mutins offiats 
favorem ejus alere, we do not ply and follow him as we should. 

P Cf Virg, iEn. i 79 ] p Plut. On Shvness, § vii,] p Being delighted at the 
agreeable conversation of the poet.] * Probus vir et Philosophus magis praestat 
inter alios homines, quam Kex inclytus inter plebeios. * Heinsms, praelat Poema- 
tum ' Servile nomen Scholaris jam t ^neca. * Haud faciU emergunt, &c. 
[Juv iiL 164,] > Mediaviuod noctis ah hora Sedisti qu& nemo faber, qud. nemo 

^ebat, Qul docet obliquo lanam deducere fcrro Rara tamen merces Juv. Sat. 
Ivii 222 sq ] P* Marital, VIII Ivi 5. Let there be Maecenases, hlaccus, and 
Virgils will not be wanting ] u Chil 4. Cent. i. adag. i. 
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Idem mihi a^idi/ adolescenti' (salth Erasmus, acknowledging his 
fault), &• gravissimi peaavi, and so raay * I say myself, I have 
offended in this, and so peradventuie have many others. We did 
not respondere magnatum favoribus, qui caperunt nos ampUcti, 
apply ourselves with that readiness we should : idleness, love of 
liberty, {mmodicus amor hheriatts ^ecit ut dtH cum perfidts amkis, 
as he confesseth, &• pertinad pauperate colluctarei^, bashfulness, 
melancholy, timorousness, cause many of us to be too backward 
and remiss So some offend in one extreme, but too many on the 
other , we are most part too forward, too solicitous, too ambitious, 
too impudent , we commonly complain deesse Mcecenates, [that 
Maecenases are wanting,] want of encouragement, want of means, 
when as the true defect is in our own want of worth, our insuffi- 
ciency. Did Moicenas take notice of Horace or Virgtl till they 
had showed themselves first ? or had Bavius and Meevius * any 
patrons ? Egregtum specimen dent, saith Erasmus, let them 
approve themselves worthy first, sufficiently qualified for learning 
and manners, before they presume or impudently intrude and put 
themselves on great men, as too many do; with such base flattery, 
parasitical colloguing, such hyperbolical elogies they do usually 
insinuate, that it is a shame to hear and see. Itimodtca: laudes 
conciliant invidiam potius quam laudem ,* and vain commendations 
derogate from truth , and we think in conclusion, non melius de 
laudato, pejus de laudante, ill of both, the commender and com- 
mended. So we offend, but the main fault is m their harshness, 
defect of patrons How beloved of old, and how much respected 
was Plato to Dionysius 1 How dear to Alexander was Aristotle, 
Demaratus to Philip, Solon to Croesus, Anaxarchus [to Alexander], 
and Trebatius to Augustus, Cassius to Vespasian, Plutarch t » 
Trajan, Seneca to Hero, Simonides to Htero I how honoured 1 

* ** Sed haec pnCis fuere, nunc recoudita 
Seneiit quiete. 

[But] those days are gone : 

Et spes el ratio studiomm in Csesare tantum ■ 

as he said of old, we may truly say now , he is our Amulet, our 

P The same happened to myself when I was a young man 1 s Had ) done as 
others did, put myself forward, I might have haply been A gicat a man as many of 
my equals [> Virg, Eel, ui 90 , Hoi. Epod. x, 2 ] ['i Immoderate paneg)Tic 

raises envy rather than praise ] ' Catullus |^iv, 25, 26]. [‘> All our hope and 

motive u study turns on Ctesar only juv, vu. t.] > 
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*Sun, our sole comfort and refuge, our Ptolemy, our common 
M(ecenas,Jacobus munificm. Jacobus pacifiais, mysta Mnsarum, Rex 
Platonicus grande decus, cohtmenque mstrum*:'' a famous Scholar 
himself, and the sole Patron, Pillar, and sustainer of learning ; 
but his worth in this kind is so well known, that, as Paterculus of 
Cato, jam ipsum laudarc nefas sit . * and, which 'Pliny to Trajan, 
seria ie carmtna, honoique teternus annalium, non hax brevis 6^ 
pudenda pradicatto colet. But he is now gone, the Sun of ours set, 
and yet no night follows, 

Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est.® 

We have such another in his room, 

^ Pnmo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus , ct stmili frondcscit virga metallo ; 

and long may he reign and flourish amongst us ' 

Let me not be malicious, and lie against my Genius ; I may not 
deny but that we have a sprinkling of our Gentry, here and there 
one, excellently well learned, like those Ruggers' in Germany, 
Du Bartas, Du Plessts, Sadael in Franca Picus Mtrandula, 
Scliottus, Barotms in Italy , 

Apparent ran nantes m gurgitc vasto.* 

Rut they are but few in respect of the multitude, the major part 
(& some again excepted, that are indifferent) are wholly bent for 
hawks and hounds, and carried away many times with intemperate 
lust, gaming, and drinking. If they read a book at any time (si 
quid est interim otii d venatu, poculis, alea, scortis ’tis an English 
Chronicle, StrHnon of Bordeaux, Antadis de Gaul, &^c. a Play-book, 
or some pamphlet of News, and that at such seasons only, when 
they cannot stir abroad, to drive away time, " their sole discourse 
IS dogs, hawks, horses, and what News ? It some one have been 
a traveller in Italy, or as far as the Emperor’s Court, wintered m 
Orleans, and can court his Mistress in broken French, wear his 
clothes neatly in the newest fashion, sing some choice ouUlandish 

1 Nemo est qtiem non Phoebus hic nosier solo intuitu lulxiitiorcm recid.it. 

James the inuuificent. James the paafic. the priest of the Muses, the Platonic 
King ] I* Hor Odes ii xvii 4 J [* It would be monstrous to praise him 
IWrc 11 4SJ • I’.inegyr [§ S4-] [• Camden aschbes this line, in full " Mira 

t ano , bol ” sq. to Giraldus, who applied the ime to Riehard I, suecx^ing 
Henry II ] ^ Virg JASn vi 143, 144 Another gulden one docs not fail when 

the- first IS removed , tne new king is a cdiip of the old block. Charles I is here 
meant.] [* The well-known merchant-pnnecs of Augsburg ] [• Virgil, A£n. 1 

118 ] P® If they have any leisure from hunting, drinking, dicing, drabbing.l 
II Ranis enlm ferme sciisus communis in lUa Fortuna. Juv. Sat, B. [73, 74.] 
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tunes, discourse of Lords, Ladies, Towns, Palaces, and Cities, he 
IS complete, and to be admired : ‘ otherwise he and they are much 
at one; no difference betwixt the Master and the Man, but 
worshipful titles : wink and choose betwixt him that sits down 
(clothes excepted) and him that holds the trencher behind him. 
Yet these men must be our Patrons, our Governors too some- 
times, statesmen, magistrates, noble, great, and wise, by inheritance. 

Mistake me not (I say again) Vos, 6 patrtaus sangtiis^ you that 
are worthy Senators, Gentlemen, I honour your names and 
persons, and with all submissiveness prostrate myself to your 
censure and service. There are amongst you, I do ingenuously 
confess, many well deserving Patrons, and true patriots, of 
my knowledge, besides many hundreds which I never saw, no 
doubt, or heard of, pillars of our common-wealth,'* whose worth, 
bounty, learning, forwardness, true zeal in Religion, and good 
esteem of all Scholars, ought to be consecrated to all posterity , 
but of your rank there arc a debauched, corrupt, covetous, illite- 
rate crew again, no better than stocks, merum pccus (tester Deum, 
non mihi videri dignos ingenui hominis appellatione) ‘ barbarous 
Thracians {&> qms tile Thrax qut hoc neget ?) ** a sordid, profane, 
pernicious company, irreligious, impudent and stupid, (I know not 
what epithets to give them,) enemies to learning, confounders of 
the Church, and the rum of a common-wealth. Patrons they are 
by right of inheritance, and put in trust freely to dispose of such 
Livings to the Church’s good , but (hard taskinasicrs they prove) 
they take aw.ay their straw, and compel them to make their number 
of brick : they commonly respect their own ends, commodity is the 
steer[er] of all their actions, and him they present, in conclusion, 
as a man of greatest gifts, that will give most , no penny, " no 
Tater Noster, as the saying is. Nisi preces auro fnhias, amphits 
trrttas: ui Cerberus offa^ their attendants and officers must be 
bribed, feed, and made, as Cerberus is with a sop by him that 
goes to holl. It was an old saying, omnia Komce venalta^ ’tis a 

1 Quis enim generosum dixcnt hunc, qui Indignus senere, et prscctaro nomim 
tantuiii InsigDis Juv S-it 8 1 30-33 J [» Pers. i 61) > 1 have often met with 

myself, and contend with, divers, worthy gentlemen in the country, no whit infenor, 
if not to be preferred for divers kinds of learning, to many of oar academics 

Mere cattle I call Uod to witnciis, that they do not jfcera to me to deserve the 
name of free men.] [• And what Thracian would deny this?] • Ipse beet Musis 
venias comitatus, Homere, Nil tamen attulens, ibis, Homere, foras. [Ovid, A. A 
U. 379, sSo ] P t'f. Virg. iEn. vi. 430, sat.! [> All things are for scTc at Rome, t 
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rag of Popery, which will never be rooted out, there is no hope, 
no good to be done, without money. A Clerk may offer himself, 
approve his * worth, learning, honesty, religion, zeal; they will 
commend him for it, but — ' prehifas lattdatur <&* alget* If he be 
a man of extraordinary parts, they will flock afar off to hear him, 
as they did in Apuleius* to see Psyche: multi mortales confluebant 
ad videndum scecuh decus, speculum glortosum ; iaudatur ab omnibus, 
spectatur ab omnibus ; nec qutsqtiam non rex, non regius, cupidus ejus 
nupttarum,petttor accedit; niirantur qnidem divtnam formam omnes, 
sed ut stmulactum fabri politum mirantur , many mortal men 
came to see isM Psyche, the glory of her age; they did admire her, 
commend, desire her for her divine beauty, and gaze upon her, 
but as on a picture ; none would marry her, quod indotata fair 
Psyche had no money. * So they do by learning ; 

r didicit jam dives avanis 

Tantum admirari, taacum laudore, disertos, 

Ut puen Junonis avem^— 

Your nch men have now leam’d of Utter d.iys 
T'admire, commend, and come together 
To hear and see a worthy Scholar speak. 

As children do a Peacock’s feather. 

He shall have all the good words that may be given, "'a proper 
man, and ’tis pity he hath no preferment,” all good wishes, but 
inexorable, indurate as he is, he will not prefer him, though it be 
in his power, because he is indotatus, he hath no money. Or if he 
do give him entertainment, let him be never so well qualified, 
plead affinity, consanguinity, sufficiency, he shall serve seven 
years, as Jacob did for Rachel, before he shall have it. ’ If he will 
enter at first, he must get in at that Simoniacal gate, come off'* 
soundly, and put in good security to perform all covenants, else 
he will not deal with, or admit him. But if some poor scholar, some 
Parson chaff," will offer himself ; some Trencher Chaplain, that will 
take it to the halves, thirds, or accept of what he will give, he is 
welcome ; be conformable,'* preach as he will have him, he likes 

1 Et legal historias, auctoies novetil omnes Tanquam ungues digitosque suos. 
Juv. Sat 7. [231, 232 ] I Juvenal [1. 74] [•> Virtue is commended, but not re- 
warded ] [‘ Metamorphoses, iv 85 ] p Braause without dowiy ] • Tu vero 

beet Orpheus sis, saxa sono testudinis emolliens, nisi plumbea eorum corda aim 
vet argenti malleo emoUias, Ska, Sansbunensis, Polycrat lib 5 c 10. 1 Juven, 

Sat 7 [30-32.] ‘ Eugel bene! no need. Dousaepod hb. 2 — Dos ipsa scientia, 

sibique congianum est. ■> Quatuor ad poitas Ecdesias itur ad omnes ; Saugumis 
aut Simonis, ptsesulis, atque Dei Holcot [i* •> Pay. The expression is iis^ in 
Shak. M. IV. of IV. Act iv. Sc. in.] [u Ok chuff? A common word in our older 
wnten. Chaff 1 cannot hnd.] [w Compliant, a Parson Supide.] 
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him before a million of others; for the best is ahvays best cheap: 
and then as Hitntn said to Chromatius^ '^patellA dtgnutn operculum ; 
such a Patron, such a Clerk ; the Cure is well supplied, and all 
parties pleased. So that is still verified in our age, which * CAry~ 
sostom complained of in his time ; qui opulentiora sunt in ordtnem 
parasitorum cogufit eos, <&* tpsos tanquam canes ad measas suas 
enutnunt, eorumqueimptidentes ventres tniquarum casnarnm reliquiis 
differciunt, iisdem pro arbitrio abutentes rich men keep these 
Lecturers, and fawning Parasites, like so many dogs, at their tables, 
and filling their hungry guts with the offals of their meat, they 
abuse them at their pleasure, and make them say what they pro- 
pose. ^As children do by a bird or a butterfly in a string, pull in 
and let him out as they list, do they by their Trencher Chaplains, 
prescribe, command their wits, let tn and out, as to them it seems best. 
If the Patron be precise, so must his Chaplain be, if he be Papis- 
tical, his Clerk must be so too, or else be turned out. These are 
those Clerks which serve the turn, whom they commonly entertain, 
and present to Cliurch Livings, whilst in the mean time we that are 
University men, like so many hide-bound calves in a pasture, 
tarry out our time, wither away as a flower ungathered in a garden, 
& are never used • or, as too many candles, illuminate ourselves 
alone, obscuring one another’s light, & are not discerned here 
at all, the least of which, translated to a dark room, or to some 
Country Benefice, where it might shine apart, would give a fair 
light, and be seen over all. Whilst we he waiting here, as those 
sick men did at the pool of *£ethesda, till the Angel stirred the 
water, expecting a good hour, they step between, and beguile us 
of our preferment I have not yet said. If after long expectation, 
much expence, travail, earnest suit of ourselves and friends, we 
obtain a small Benefice at last, our misery begins afresh ; we are 
suddenly encountered with the flesh, world, and Devil, with a new 
onset ; we change a quiet life for an ocean of troubles, we come 
to a ruinous house, which, before it be habitable, must be neces- 
sarily (to our great damage) repaired ; we are compelled to sue for 
dilapidations, or else sued ourselves, and, scarce yet settled, we 

P Ep. i. y. sc. acctdxt A worthy covn is added to the pan ; said sarcastically ol 
the connection of two vile or common things of the same nature. Chromatms was 
Bishop of Aquileia ] * Lib contra Gentiles, de Babila^nrtyre * Praescribunt, 

imperant, in ordinem cogunt, ingenium nostrum, prouf ipsis videbitur, astrmgunt 
pt relaxant, ut papilionem pueri nut bruchum lilo deniittunt aut attrahunt, nos i 
libidine sua pendere sequum censentes. Ueinsius. * Joh $. [a sq.]. 
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are called upon for our predecessor’s arrearages ; first fruits, 
tenths, subsidies, are instantly to be paid, benevolence, pro- 
curations, &c. and, which is most to be feared, we light upon a 
crackt title, as it befel Clenard of Brabant, for his Rectory and 
Chaige of his Begtnm , he was no sooner inducted, but instantly 
sued, cciptmusque (’ saith he) strenui httgare, implacabtlt bdlo 
confltgert: at length after ten years’ suit, as long as Troy's 
siege, when he had tired himself, and spent his money, he 
was fain to leave all for quietness’ sake, and give it up to his 
adversary. Or else we are insulted over and trampled on by 
domineering officers, fleeced by those greedy Harpies to get more 
fees ; we stand m fear of some precedent lapse , we fall amongst 
refractory, seditious sectaries, peevish Puritans, perverse Papists, 
a lascivious rout of Atheistical Epicures, that will not be reformed, 
or some litigious people, {those wild beasts of Ephesus must be 
fought with ■*), that will not pay their dues without much repining, 
or compelled by long suit , for latci clericts opptdo tnfesH,* an old 
axiom ; all they think well gotten that is had from the Church, and 
by such uncivil harsh dealings they make their poor Minister 
weary of his place, if not his life • and put case they be quiet 
honest men, make the best of it, as often it falls out, from a polite 
and terse Academick he must turn rustick, rude, melancholise 
alone, learn to forget ; or else, as many do, become Maltsters, 
Graziers, Chapmen, &c (now banished from the Academy, all 
commerce. of the Muses, and confined to a country village, as 
Oi'id was from Rome to Eo'itus,) and daily converse with a 
company of idiots and clowns. 

Nos tntenm quod attinet (jiec enim immunes ab hac noxd sumus) 
idem reatus manet, idem nobis, et si non mulib gravnis, ctimen objict 
potest, nostrd emm culpd fit, nostrd incurid, nostrd avaritid, gi/dd 
tarn frequentes findeeque fiant in Ecclestd nnndtnationes, (templum 
est venale. Deusque), tot sordes invehantur, tanta giassetur 
impieias, tanta nequitia, tarn tnsanus mtseriarum Euripus, dr* 
turbaruM exstuanum, nostro, mquam, omnium {Academiconim 
imprimis) vitio fit. Quod tot Resp. malts afficiatur, d nobis 

1 Epist lib 3 Jam suffectus in locum dcmortiii protmus exortiis est adver- 

sanus, &e , post multos labores, sumptus, &c [Clenard was bom in Brabant 1495. 
He died in 154® Begiiice^was the name of the village where he was offered this 
Living j [i An allusion to i Cor xv. 32 1 [3 In a note to Jeremy Taylor, 

vol V p 0, LUen says “ Sext Dccreul. Bonif viii hb. 111 tit 23 cap 3. iniU «^o li 
528." The axiom means, the laity generally hate the clerfeyO 
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semtnarium ; vitro malum hoc accersimus, qu&vis eontumelid, 
gu&vis interim miiserid dtgni, qui pro virtli non occurrimus. Quid 
entm fieri posse speramus, quum tot indies sine delectu pauperes 
alumni, terroe filtt, cujuscunque ordtnts homunciones, ad gradus 
certatim admittanturi qut si defimtionem, distmctwnemque unam 
aut alteram, memoritlr ediduertnt, pro more tot annos in dialecticA 
posuerint, non refert quo profectu, quotes demum sint, idtotoe, nuga- 
tores, otiatores, aleatores, compotores, indtgni, hbidtnts voluptatumque 
admimitri, 

Sponsi Penelopes, nelmlones, Alcmoique,^ 
modb tot annos in Academtd insunipsennt, et se pro iogatis vendi- 
tdnnt, luot sausd, 6^ amieorum inter cessu prasentantur : addo 
etiam, ef magmfias nonnunquam elogtis morum et saentta ; et jam 
valedtciuri testimomalibus htsce Uteris, amplissiml conscriptis m 
eotuni gtaftam, honoiantur ab us qut fidet suce et extsUmationis 
jacturam proeuldubib faaunt. Doc tores enim et Professores {([uod 
ait* tile) id unum curant, ut ex professionibus frequcntibus, et 
tumultuarus potius quani Icgitimis, commoda sua promoveant, & ex 
dispendio publico suum faciant incrementum. Id solum in votis 
habent annui plerumque luagistratus, ut ab tnctpietitium numeto* 
pecunias emungant, nec multum interest qut sint, literaiores an 
literati, modb pingues, nitidi, ad aspectum speaost, et, quod verbo 
dicam, pecuniosi sint, I’hUosopbastrt licentiantur in arlibus, artem 

qut non habent , ’eosque sapienteb esse jubent, qui nulla prsediti 
sunt sapientia, et nihil ad gradum prreterquara velle adferunt. 
Theologastri, (solvant modo), satis superque docti, per omnes hotwrum 
gradus evehuntur et aseendunt. Atque httic fit qubd tarn idles 
scurra passim, tot idiotce, hterarum crepusculo positi, larvie pastorum, 
arcumforanet vagi, bardt, fungi, crasst, astni, meruni peats, in qgcro- 
sanctos theologia tditus illotis pedibus irrumpant, prater tnvereain- 
dam frontem adfeiaites tithtl, vulgares quasdam qutsqutltas, et 
scholarium quadam nu^amenta, tndigna qua vel recipiantur in 
triviis Hoc tllud tndtgnum genus lominum et fameltcum, tndtgum, 
vagum, ventns mancipium, ad stivam potius relegandum, ad haras 
aptius quam ad aras, quod dtvinas hasce literas iurpitbr prostituit ; 
hi sunt qut pulpita eomplent, in ades nobtltum v repunt, et, quum 
reltquis vita destituantur subsidiis, ob corporis et antmi egestatem, 

[1 Hor Epp k 11. 28 ] * Jun. Acad cap 6 * Aqpipiamus pecumam, demitta- 

mus asinum, ut apud Patavmos, Italus * Hos non ita pridem perstrmxi m 
1 ‘lnlusophnstro, Comnedia I.atina, in Aide Clinsti Oxon, puUlice bubita. Anno 
1617, Feb. ' Sat. Menip. 
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aliarum in Repub. partium minimi capaces tint, ad saeram banc 
aneoram confugiunt, sacerdotium quovis modd captanies, non ex since- 
ritate, sed, quod ' Paulas ait, cauponantes verbum Dei. Ne quis 
interim vtris bonis detractum qmd^et, quos babetReclesiaAngiteana 
quam plurtmos, egregti doelos, illustres, intactee fama homines, et 
pluresforsan quam quavts Europce provinaa ; ne quis d florenttssimis 
Academiis, quce vtros undequ&que doctisstmos, omnt virtutum genere 
suspieiendos, abunde produeunt , et multi plures utraque habittira, 
muito splendidior futura, si non ha sordes splendulum lumen ejus 
obfuscarent, obstaret comiptio, et cauponantes quadam Harpyta, 
proletariique, bonum hoc nobis non inviderent. Nemo enim tarn each 
mente, qui non hoc tpsum videat, nemo tarn stohdo ingento, qui non 
intelligat, tarn pertenaci judicio, qui non agnoscat, ab hts idiotis cir- 
cumforaneis sacrum polltit Theologiam, ac cakstes Musas quasi 
pro/anum quiddam prostitui Vilcs animae & effrontes (sic entm 
Lutherus * alicubi vocal) lucelli causa, ut muscae ad mulctia,' ad 
nobilium & heroum mensas advolant, m spem sacerdotii, cujuslibet 
honoris, officii, in quamvts aulam, urhem se ingerunt, ad quodvis se 
mintsterium componunt: 

— Ut nervis aliems mobile lignum 

Ducitur,* 

‘offam sequentes, psittacoruiii more, in praedae spem quidvis effu- 
tiunt : obsecundantes Parasilt (' Erasmus ait) quidvis docent, 
dicunt, senbunt, suadent, et contra conscientiain probant, non ut 
salutaremreddant gregem,sed ut magniilcam sibi parent fortunam. 
''Opiniones quasvis & decreta contra verbum Dei astruunt, ne 
oflfendant patronum, sed ut retineant favorem procerum, & populi 
plausum, sibique ipsis opes accuraulent. Eo efentm plerumque 
ammo ad Tlieologtam accedunt, non ut rem divinam, sed ut 
suam faciant; non ad Ecclesia bonum promovendum, sed expi- 
landum, quarentes, quod Faulus ait, non quae Jesu Christi, sed 
quae sua, non Domini ihesaurum, sed ut stbt sutsque thesaunzent. 
Nec tantuin its, qut vtlions fortuna, &• abjecta sortts sunt, hoc in 
usu est- sed et medios, summos, elatos, ne dicam Episcopos, hoc 
mahtm invasit. 

* Dicite, pontifices, in saern quid fadt aurum 7 
'Summos saepe viros transversos agit avaritia, et qui reliquis 

1 3 Cor. h. 17. * Comment, in Gal [» Cf Horn. II. IL 469-471.'] [* Hot. 

I.tb. d. Sat. 7 81.] ® Heinsius. « IUcclesiast r Luth. in Gal. 

* Pers. Sat 3. [^] * Sallust. [De Bello Jugurthino, cap, vi. § 3, memonter.] 
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narum prabiiatepraltuerent, hi faeem praferunt ai Simoniam, et, in 
corrupttoms hunc seopulum impingentes, non tondent perns, sed degltt- 
hunt, et, quocunque se conferunt, expilant, exhauriunt, eibradunt, 
magnum famee sues, si non anima, naufragium factenies : ut nan ah 
infimis ad summos, sed d summis ad inpmas, malum proman&sse 
vtdeaiur, &• illud verum sit quod ille olim lustt, Emerat ille prius, 
vendere jure potest, Simoniacus enim (quod cum Leone dtcam) 
gratiam non accepit ; si non accipit, non habet, et si non habet, 
nec gratus potest esse. Tan turn enim absunt tstot urn nonnuUi, qui 
ad clavum sedent, d promovendo religuos, ut penitus tmpediant, p^i 
sibi cottscii, qutbus atttbus tllic pervenerutt. 'Nam gui ob literas 
emersisse illos credat, desipit: qui vero ingenii, eruditionis, 
experientiae, probitatis, pietatis, & Musarum id esse pretium putat, 
(quod ohm revera fuit, hodti promttMur), planissime insanit. Ut- 
cunque vel undecunque malum hoc originem ducat, (non ultra 
queeram,) ex his primordiis captt vttiorum colluvies, omnis calamitas, 
omtte misenarutu agmen, tn Ecclesiam tnvehetur. Hinctam frequens 
Stmonia, htne ortee querela, fraudes, mpostura, ab hoc fonte se 
denvdrunt omnes nequitice ; ne quid obiter dicam de ambitions, 
adulatione plusquam aulied, ne tristi donnccenio laborent, de luxu, 
de feedo nonnunquam vitce exemplo, quo nonnullos offendunt, de corn- 
potatione Sybantica &‘c. Hinc ille squalor Academicus, “tnstes 
hac tempestate Camenae,’“^tf«/« qums homunculus, artiuni ignarus, 
his atttbus assurgat, hunc in modttm promoveatur ditescat, 
ambittosis appellatiombus insignts, &• multis digmtatibus augusius, 
vulgi oculos perstringat, beni se habeat, Hr grandia gradiens majes- 
tatem quamdam as ampUtudinem pree se fciens, mtramque sollicitu- 
dtnem, barbdrez'erendus,togA ntttdus,purpurA corusais, supellecttlis 
spkndore&’famulorum numero maxim} conspicuus. Quales statuas 
(quod ait *ille) quas sacris in sedibus coluninis nnponuntur, velut 
oneri cedentes videntur, ac si insudarent, quum revera sensu sint 
carentes, & nihil saxeam adjuvent firmitatem : Atlantes vtderi 
volunt, quum sint statute laptdece, umbrattles reverd homunciones, 
fungi forsan bardi, nihil d saxo differentes. Quum interim docti 

viri, et vitce sanctions omamentis proediti, qui cestum diei sustinent, 
his iniqud sorts serviant, minima forsan solaria eontenti, puris 
nominibus nuncupati, humiles, obscuri ; multoque digniores licet, 
egentes, inhonorati, vitam pnvam privatam hgant; termique sepultt 
sacerdotio, vel in collegtis suis in ceternum incarcerati, inglorib deli- 
s Sa^ Menip, [* Juv. Sat. vii. a.] > Budeeus, de Asse, Ub. 
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tescani. Sed nolo dtutius hanc movere sentinam. Hinc ilia laen'ma,' 
lugubriis Musarum habitus, * hine ipsa reltgio {good cum Sesellio 
dicam) in ludibrium & contemptum adducitur, abjeclum sacerdotium, 
(atque hoc ubt fiunt, ausim dtcere, ^ putidum *putidi dtctenum de 
Cleto usurpare), putidum vulgus, inops, rude, sordtdum, tnelatuho- 
licum, miserum, despicabtle, contemnendum* 

P Ter. And. i. I 99.] * Lib de rep Gnllonim, » Campian, 

P Meantime, as regards us (for we are not free from this fault) the same charge 
remains, the same accusation, if not a much heavier one, may be brought against 
us , for It IS through our fault, our carelessness, our avarice, that there are such 
frequent and foul traffickings m the Church (the 1 emple is put up for sale, and even 
(lod himself), such corruptions prevalent, such impiety and wickedness rampant, 
such a mad Euripus of misenes, such an estuary of troubles , all this is, I say, owing 
to the fault of all of us, but especially us University bied men For we are the mam 
muse why the State is oppressed with so many evils , we of our ownsoKes introduce 
this sad state of iffairs, though dcseiving meantime any scorn and misery for not 
counteracting it to the best of our abilities I'or what do we expect can happen, 
when every day pell mell poor sons of AlmaMater, sprung fiom the soil, mannikins 
of no rank whatever, are eagerly adniitted to degrees > And if these have learnt by 
he.trt one or two definitions and distmcUons, and spent the usual number of years 
in chopping logic, it matteis not to what proht, whatever kind of fellows they 
eventually turn out to be, idiots, tiiQers, idlers, gamesters, upplers, worthless, slaves 
to lust and ple.isure, 

“ Such as the suitois of Penelope, 

Or worthless courtiers of Alcmous," 

provided they have spent so many years at the University, and passed muster as 
gownsmen , they are presented for lucre s sake and through the interest of their 
fi lends 1 may add often with splendid testimonials to their morals and learning ; 
and on leaving College they are furnished with these, written most amply in their 
favour, by those who undoubtedly thereby abandon good f.uth and lose credit, 
h or Doctors and Professors (as one says) care for this only, that from their various 
professions, irregular more frequently than legitimate ones, they may promote 
their own interests, and make their gains at the cost of the public The only thing 
our annual officials generally desiic is that they may squeeze money from the 
number of those who take degrees, nor do they much care what manner of men 
they are, whether literate or illiterate, provided they art fat, and sleek, and hand- 
styne, and, to sum up in one word, monied Philosophasters who have no art 
b«ome Masters of Arts and the authonties bid those lie wise who are endowed 
w ith no wisdom, and bring nothing to their degree but the desire to take it. Thco- 
logasters, sufficiently and more than sufficiently learned if they but pay the fees, 
emerge full-blown B.D s and D D.'s And hence it happens that such sorry 
buffoons everywhere, so many idiots, placed in the twilight of letters, ghosts of 
pastors. Itinerant quacks, stupid, dolts, clods, asses, mere animals, tmrst with 
unwashed feet into the sacred piecincts of Theology, bringing nothing buta brazen 
countenance, some vulgar trash, and scholasUc trifles hardly worth hearing on the 
high roads This is that unworthy and half-starved class of men, indigent, 
vagabond, slaves 0 their brfiy, that ought to be sent back to the plough-tail, htter 
for sties than altars, who basely prostitute our Divinity , these ate they who fill 
pulpits, creep into noblemen’s houses, and, since they aie deprived of other means 
of livelihood by their feebleness of mind and body, and are very unfitted for any 
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MEMB IV. 

Subsect. i. — Non-necessary, remote, outward, adventitious, ot 
accidental causes : as first from tlu Nurse. 

Ok those remote, outward, ambient, necessary causes, I have 
sufficiently discoursed m the precedent member. The non-neces- 

other functions m the State, flee to this sacred refuge, dutching at the,Pnesthood 
by hook or by crook, not in sincerity, but, as Paul says, " making merchandise of 
the word of God " I.et no one meantime tbmk that I intend any disparagement to 
the very many in the Churc.Ii of England, exccption.ibIy learned, eminent, and of 
spotless fame, who are more perhaps than any othci nation in Europe could 
produce , let no one think that 1 intend any disparagement to our most flourishing 
Universities, which produce in abundance men most learned in every branch of 
learning, and men to be respected for every kind of virtue , and both Oxford and 
Cambridge would have many more such, and be far mole f imous, did not these 
blots obscure their splendid lustre, did not corruption stand m the way, did not 
some huckstering Harpies and proletaries envy them this distinction I or no one 
has so blind a mind as not to see , no one so dull an intelligence as not to percene, 
no one so obstinate a judgement, as to icfuse to realise that sacred Iheology is 
polluted by these idiots and mountebanks, and the heavenly Muses piostituted as 
some common thing Vile souls full of eftroiitery (to use the language somewhere 
of Luthei ) foi the sake of gain, as flics to the milk-pails, fly to the tahUs of nobles 
and heroes, in the hope of the Pnesthood or any honour and oflicc, and pom into 
any Hall or I own, willing to undertake .iny duty, 

"As Manonettos dance on the Showman’s wires," 

following whciever hunger leads them, and, like parrots, in hope of prey they 
chatter anything comphiisant Parasites (as ] rasnius calls them) they teach, say, 
wiite, urge, prove, anything agunst then conscience, not to impiovc the flock, but 
to get for themselves a large foitnne Hicy enunci.ite any opinions and tenents 
contmiy to the word of God, not to oflend Ihtii Patioii, and to retain the favour of 
influential pcisoiis, and the applause of the pcojile, and to heap up riches for them- 
s«*lves I or the spirit in w hn-li they generally approach 1 heology is not to look 
aftci Divinity, but themselves , not to promote the welf.ire of the Church, but to 
plunder It, "seeking, as I’auU says, " not the things of Jesus Christ, but theirown 
things," not the Master's treasure, but tostoie up treasure for themselves and their 
families Noi is this the case only with those of poorer fortunes and mean lot 
this evil has invaded the middle and highest classes, men of eminence, not to say 
Bishops, 

"The part that monqr plays in sacied thinn 

Tell us, ye Pontiffs," 

For offtimes the very highest men are peivcrled by avarice, and those who outshine 
all otheis in the exemplai mess of their chaisctei lead the way® to .Siinony, and, 
dashing against this lock of corruption, not only shear but fleece the flock, and’ 
wherever they betake themselves, plunder, and dram, *nd pillage, making shipl 


(I Phihppians, ii ai ] [» Literally, lead the torch, as was done before brides 

in biidal processions ] 
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saiy follow; of which, saith ’Fuchsius, no art can be made, bf 
reason of their uncertainty, casualty, and multitude ; so called not 
necessary, because (according to 'Fernelius) they may be avoided, 

wrack of their reputalion, if not of their souls; so that the enil seems to have 
proceeded not from bottom to top but from top to bottom, and that is true which 
one of old playfully said, 

"What one first bought, that may one justly sell." 

The Simoniac (to use the words of Leo) has not received a favour, and if he receives 
It not, he has it not, and if be has it not, be cannot be favoured So far indeed are 
^me of those who sit at the helm from promoting others, that they stand 
altogether in their w.ay, being well aware themselves to what arts they owed their 
own position For he who thinks they rose on account of their love of letters 
IS a fool indeed he who supposes promotion is the reward of genius, learning, 
experience, probity, piety, and devotion to the Muses (as was once actually the 
c.ise, but now is only an expectation), is very obviously a madman However or 
whereverthis evil originated I shall not seek further , from these beginnings sprung 
these dregs of corruptions, eveiy calamity, nil the numerous miseries that trouble 
the Church Hence die so common Simony, hence have arisen complaints, frauds, 
impostures , from this source has sprung all wickedness I shall not speak in 
passing of the ambition, the flattery grosser than that of Courts, to escape from 
short commons at home, the luxury, the frequently bad example of their lives, by 
which they offend some, their Sybaritic dnnkmg.parties, etc Hence that Academic 
i^alor, " that sadness of the Muses in these days,” since any mannikin ignorant of 
arts rises by these arts, is promoted and grows nch m this manner, distinguished 
by ambitious titles, and majestic with many dignities, and attracts the eyes of the 
common people, and holds his head high, and exhibits a certain majesty and 
grandeur, and great solicitude about his personal appearance, being venerable 
through his beard, neat m his gown, glittering in purple, and especially conspicuous 
for the splendour of his household arrangements and the number of his servants. 
As the statues (as one says), which are placed on columns in sacred buildings, seem 
as if yielding beneath their load, .and as if they swe-stecl, when really they are 
inanimate, and add nothing to the firmuess of the stone , so these wish to seem 
Atlases, though they are in reality stony statues, shadowy mannikins, perhaps 
stupid and &Its, differing in nothing from stone Meantime learned men, 
endowed with the graces of a holy life, and " bearing the burden and heat of the 
day,"* by some unfair destiny serve these men, perhaps contented with a very small 
salaiy, railed by pure names, humble, obscuie, and needy, though far more 
worthy, and unhonoured lead a private life, buried in some scanty countiy Living, 
or imprisoned all their lives in their Colleges, and languish in obscurity. But I will 
not dwell on this sad theme any longer Hence come our tears, hence is it that the 
Muses are m mourning, hence is it that Religion itself, to use the words of Sesellius, 
IS brought into ridicule and contempt, and the Pnesthood is debased ; and, since 
this IS the case, I may venture to say so, and to quote the low saying of a low person 
about the Clergy, that they are a low lot, poor, ignorant, sordid, melancholy, 
wretched, despicable, and contemptible 1]* 


t Proem lib a Nulla ars constituti potest. * Lib. i, e. ip. de morbonuii 
causis, Quas declinare licet, aut nuUa necessitate utimur, [* Matt, 20 12 ] 
I* How all this reminds tis of Enchard I Surely Macaulay had read his Burton 
too. Yet neither he nor Churchill Babington (in his famous attack on Lord 
Macaulay) mentions Burton. Cunousthia Seeal.eUerofmmemA’hfeiaffif^ttry'ter, 
Jan. 4, i8^J 
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and used without necessity. Many of these accidental causes^ 
which I shall entreat [ » treat] of here, might have well been reduced 
to the former, because they cannot be avoided, but fatally happen 
to us, though accidentally, and unawares, at some time or other : 
the rest are contingent and evitable, and more properly inserted in 
this rank of causes. To reckon up all is a thing unpossible ; of 
some therefore most remarkable of these contingent causes which 
produce Melancholy, I will briefly speak, and in their order. 

From a child’s nativity, the first ill accident that can likely befall 
him in this kind is a bad nurse, by whose means alone he may be 
tainted with this ^ malady from his cradle. Aulus Gellius, 1. i 2 ,c. i, 
brings in Favortnus, that eloquent Philosopher, proving this at 
large, * that there is the same virtue and pioperty in the milk as in 
the seed, and not in men alone, but m all other creatures. He gives 
instance in a kid and lamb : if either of them suck of the other’s milk, 
the lamb of the goaf s, or the kid of the ewe's, the wool of the one will 
be hard, and the hair of the other soft. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
liinerar. Cambria, 1. \. c. 2 , confirms this by a notable example 
which happened in his time. A sow>pig by chance sucked a 
brach,’ and, when she was grown, * would miraculously hunt all 
manner of deer, and that as well, or rather better than any ordinary 
hound. His conclusion is, ‘ that men and beasts participate of her 
nature and conditions, by whose milk they are fed. Favorinus urgeth 
it farther, and demonstrates it more evidently, that if a nurse be 

* misshapen, unchaste, unhouest, impudent, drunk, ’ cruel or the 
like, the child that sucks upon her breast ivill be so too ; all other 
affections of the mind, and diseases, are almost engrafted, as it 
were, & impnnted into the temperature of the infant, by the 
nurse’s milk, as pox, leprosy, melancholy, &c Cato for some 
such reason would make his servants’ children suck upon his 
wife’s breast, because by that means they would love him and his 
the better, & in all likelihood agree with them." A more evident 

1 Quo scmel est imbuta lecens scrvabit odorem Testa dm, Hor, {Ep i 11 69, 70 ] 

* Sicut valet acl fingendas corpons atque animi similitudines vis et natura semiois, 

SIC quoque lactis proprietas. Neque id in hommibus solum, sed m peuudibus animad- 
versum. Kam si oviiun lactc hcedi, aut capranim agni alereiitur, constat lien in 
his lanam duriorem. in illis capilluui gigni severioreni, [* A deer-hound. See 
Nates' Glossary ] ^ Adulta m ferarum persequutione ad miraculum usque 

aagaz, ' Tam animal quodlibet quam homo, abillSKujus lacte nutritur, naturam 
contrahit. * Improba, informis, inipudica, temulenta nutnx, &c quoniam, m 
monbus efformandis, magnam ssepe partem ingenitmi altricis et natura lacus teneL 
t Hyreanseque admOrunt ubetatigies, Virg. rA.n. iv. 367.] [■ Pint, v. Cat. | ao.] 
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example that the minds are altered by milk, cannot be given, than 
that of which he relates of cruelty ; it could neither 

be imputed to father nor mother, but to his cruel nurse alone, 
that anointed her paps with blood still when he sucked, which 
made him such a murderer, & to express her cruelty to an hair : 
and that of Ttdertus, who was a common drunkard, because his 
nurse was such a one. si delira fuent^ “ (one observes) /Vr- 
faniulum delirum faciei, [andj if she be a fool or dolt, the child she 
nurseth will take after her, or otherwise be misaffected; which 
Franciscus Barbaras, I 2 c, u/t. de re uxartd, proves at full, & Ant. 
Gutvarra, Itb. 2. de Marco Aurelio . the child will surely participate. 
For bodily sickness there is no doubt to be made. T\tus, Vespa- 
sian’s son, was therefore sickly, because the nurse was so, Lampri- 
dius And if we may believe Physicians, many times children 
catch the pox from a bad nurse, Botaldus, cap (ss.de Itte vencr. 
Besides evil attendance, negligence, and many gross incon- 
veniences, which are incident to nurses, much danger may so 
come to the child ’ For these causes Aristotle, Polit Itb. 7. c. 1 7. 
Favorinus, and Marcus Aureltus, would not have a child put to 
nurse at dl, but every mother to bring up her own of what con- 
dition soever she be , for a sound and able mother to put out her 
child to nurse is natures tnfemperies,* so " Guatso calls it, 'tis fit 
therefore she should be nurse herself ; the mother will be more 
careful, loving, and attendant, than any servile woman, or such 
hired creatures ; this all the world acknowledgeth ; convenientis- 
simtm est (as Rod. i Castro, de tiai. muliaum Itb 4. c. 12, in many 
words confesselh) matrem tpsam laciate infantem* who denies 
that it should be so? and which some women most curiously 
observe ; amongst the rest, ' that Queen of France, a Spaniard 
by birth, that was so precise and zealous in this behalf, that, when 
in her absence a strange nurse had suckled her child, she was 
never quiet till she had made the infant vomit it up again. But 
she was too jealous. If it be so, as many times it is, they must 
be put forth, the mother be not fit or well able to be a nurse, I 
would then advise such mothers, (as 'Plutarch doth in his book 

1 Lib a de Caesanbus > Beda, c. 37 1 i Eccles hist. * Ne insitivo 
lactis alimento degeueret oarpus, et animus corrumpatuT An outrage upon 

nature 1 * Lib 3 de civ. convera. [' It is most fit that the mother should 

suckle her own infant.] f Stephanos. ■ Nutneet non quasvis, sed maainU 
prohas, deligamus, (j v.] 
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dt liberh educandis, and * S. Hierome, lib, 2. epist 27, Lata di 
insUtui. fit. Magntnus, patt. 2 Reg. sanit. cap. 7, and the said 
Rodericus) that they make choice of a sound woman, of a good 
complexion, honest, free from bodily diseases, if it be possible, and 
all passions and perturbations of the mind, as sorrow, fear, gnef, 

* folly, melancholy. For such passions corrupt the milk, and alter 
the temperature of the child, which now being ’ ttdinn mMe 
lutum* IS easily seasoned and perverted. And if such a nurse 
may be found out, that will be diligent and careful withal, let 
Favonnus and M. Atireltus plead how they can against it, I had 
rather accept of her in some cases than the mother herself, and 
(which Botiacialus, the Physician, Nu. Btestus the politician, lib 4. 
de repub. cap. 8, approves,) * some nurses are much to be preferred to 
some mothers For why may not the mother be naught, a peevish 
drunken flirt, a waspish diolcrick slut, a crazed piece, a fool, (as 
many mothers are), unsound, as soon as the nurse? 7’here is 
more choice of nurses than mothers , and therefore, except the 
mother be most virtuous, staid, a woman of cxeellent good parts, 
and of a sound complexion, I would have all children in such 
cases committed to discreet strangers. And ’tis the only way 
(as by marriage they are engrafted to other families) to alter the 
breed, or, if any thing be amiss in the mother, as Lodoincus Mer- 
catus contends, Tom. 2. Itb. de morb. hated, to prevent diseases 
and future maladies, to correct and qualify the child’s ill-disposed 
temjierature, which he had from his parents. This is an excellent 
remedy, if good choice be made of such a nurse. 

Subsect. 2 — Edmation a Cause of Melancholy. 

Education, of these accidental causes of Melancholy, may justly 
challenge the next place, for if a man escape a bad nurse, he may 
be undone by evil bringing up. *fason Pratensis puts this of 
Education for a principal cause ; bad parents, step-mothers, tutors, 
masters, teachers, too rigorous, too severe, too remiss or indulgent 
on the other side, are often fountains and furtherers of this disease. 
Parents, and such as have the tuition and oversight of children, 
offend many times in that they are too stern, alway threatening, 

> Nutnx non sit Inwiva aut tcrnulenta. Hier • ProhibendumnestolidalacteL 

* Pers [3 33.] Moist and soft clay.] * Nulrices interdum matiibussunt 

meliores. > Lib. de morbis capitis, cap. de mania Haud postrema causa 
supputntur educatio, mtei bos mentis ababenatiouis causos. Injustanoverca. [Vlrg, 
Let ill. 33 ] 
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chiding, brawling, whipping, or striking ; by means of which their 
poor children are so disheartened and cowed, that they never 
after have any courage, a merry hour in their lives, or take 
pleasure in any thing. There is a great moderation to be had m 
such things, as matters of so great moment to the making or 
marring of a child. Some fright their children with beggars, 
bugbears, and hobgoblins, if they cry, or be otherwise unruly : 
but they are much to blame in it, many times, saith Lavater, de 
s/iectris, part i. cap. 5, ex metu in morbos graves mcidunt, et noctu 
dormtentes clamant, for fear they fall into many diseases, and cry 
out in their sleep, and are much the worse for it all their lives : 
these things ought not at all, or to be sparingly done, & upon just 
occasion. Tyrannical, impatient, hare-brain Schoolmasters, andt 
magistri, so ' Fabius terms them, Ajaces flagelhfen^ are in this 
kind as bad as hangmen and executioners, they make many 
children endure a martyrdom all the while they are at school, with 
bad diet, if they board in their houses, too much severity and ill 
usage, they quite pervert their temperature of body and mind : 
still chiding, railing, frowning, lashing, tasking, keeping, that they 
arc fracti ammis, moped many times, weary of their lives, ’ mtnta 
seventate deficmnt dr* desperant, and think no slavery in the woild 
(as once I did myself) like to that of a Grammar Scholar. 
Prteceptorum ineptits discruciantur ingema puerorutu* saith 
Erasmus, they tremble at his voice, looks, coming in. S Austin 
in the first book of his Confess. cap. ix. calls this schooling 
vuticulosam mcessitatem* and elsewhere a martyrdom, and con- 
fcsseth of himself, how cruelly he was tortured in mind for learning 
Greek , nulla verba noveram, seems ierrortbus Or peents, ut nossem, 
mstabatur mihi vehementer, I knew nothing, and with cruel terrors 
and punishment I was daily compelled. *Beza complains m like 
case of a rigorous Schoolmaster in Paris, that made him by his 
continual thunder and threats once in a mind to drown himself, 
had he not met by the way with an uncle of his that vindicated 
him from that misery for the time, by taking him to his house. 
Trincavellms, lib. i. constl, 16, had a patient nineteen years of age, 
extremely melancholy, ob ntmtum studtum, Tarvitii prceceptoris 

1 Lib. 3. cap 4. P Flogging Ajaxes.] * Idem Et quod maxima nocet 
dum in tenens ita timent ni^il conantur 1 he pupil's faculties are perverted 

by the indiscretion of the master See Erasmus, De Fuerts stattm at Itberahter 
instUnendu, and tlie Colloquy, hunits tn tudum ltttrartum.'\ p An awful 
MCMiity.] < Pisefat. ad lestam. 
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minas, by reason of overmuch study, and his 'Tutor’s threats. 
Many Masters are hard-hearted, and bitter to their servants, and 
by that means do so deject, with terrible speeches and hard usage 
so crucify them, that they become desperate, and can never be 
recalled. 

Others again, in that opi^osite extreme, do as great harm by 
their too much remissness ; they give them no bringing up, no 
calling to busy themselves about, or to live in, teach them no 
trade, or set them in any good course ; by means of which their 
servants, children, scholars, arc cairied away with that stream of 
drunkenness, idleness, gaming, and many such irregular courses, 
that in the end they me it, curse their parents, and mischief 
themselves. Too much indulgence causeth the like, inepta 
lenitas Patris6^ facihtas prava, when as, il//«a-hke, with too much 
liberty and too great allowance, they feed their children’s humours, 
let them revel, wench, not, swagger, and do what they will them- 
selves, and then punish them with a noise of musicians. 

» Obsonat, potat, otet unguenta de moo 
Amat ? dabitur k me argentum, dum erit commoduin. 

Fores effrcgit 7 restituentur discidit 

Voslcm 7 rcsaroietur Facial quod lubet. 

Sumat, consumat, perdat, deerctum est pati. 

But as Demea told him, tu ilium corrumpi sluts,*' your lenity will 
be his undoing, videte videor jam dtem tllttm, quum hme egens pro- 
fugtft altquo militatump I foresee his rum. So parents often err, 
many fond mothers especially, dote so much upon their children, 
like '‘/Esopls Ape,’ till m the end they crush them to death Cor- 
porum nutrices, animarum novtrcce, pampering up their bodies to 
the undoing of their souls, they will not let them be * corrected or 
controlled, but still soothed up m every thing they do, that m 
conclusion they bring sorrow, shame, heaviness to their parents, 
Ecclus. cap 30, 8, 9, become ivanton, stubborn, •wilful, and dis- 

> Plus mentis pmdagogico supemlio abstulit. quAm tmquiim prmceptis suis 
sapientias instillavit i Ter Adclph 3 [3 36, 37 ] » Idem Act i. Sc. 2. 

[37 so He feasts, drinks, perfumes liimsc^ at my c^pl■nse. If he is in love, 1 will 
supply him with money, as long as it wiU be convenient. Has he broken m the 
gates? they shall be rtp-iiicd Has he tom his garment 7,lt sliall be mended. Let 
him do what he pleases, take, spend, waste; I am resolved to submit] [* Idem. 

• 97 ] t® Idem 111 lu 30, 31 ] * Camerarius, em 77 cent a hath 

elegantly eimressed it m an emblem , penlit aniando, &c p Fab. 366, ed. 
Halm.] e Pruv. ziii. 24. He that spareth the rod hates his son. 

C C 
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Aedunt; rude, untaught, head-strong, incorrigible, and graceless. 
Th^ hve them so foolishly^ saith ' Cardan, that i/uy rat^ seem to 
hate them, hriaging them not up to virtue hut injury, not to learning 
hut to riot, to sober life and conversation, hut to all pleasure at^ 
licentious behaviour. Who is he of so little experience that knows 
not this of Fahius to be true? 'Education is another nature, 
altering the mind and will, and J would to God (saith he) we our- 
selves did not spoil our children's manners by our cfoermuch cockering 
and nice education, and weaken the strength of their bodies and 
minds. That causeth custom, custom nature, &‘c. For these causes 
Plutarch, in his book de lib. educ. [§ vii,] and Hierom, epist. lib. i. 
epist. 1 7, to Zata de instit. filice, gives a most especial charge to 
dl parents, and many good cautions about bringing up of 
children, that they be not committed to undiscreet, passionate, 
bedlam Tutors, light, giddy-headed, or covetous persons, & spare 
for no cost, that they may be well nurtured & taught, it being a 
matter of so great consequence. For such parents as do other- 
wise, Plutarch esteems of them 'that [they] are more careful of their 
shoes than of their feet, that rate their wealth above their children. 
And he, saith ' Cardan, that leaves hts son to a covetous School- 
master to be informed, or to a close Abbey to fast and learn wisdom 
together, doth no other, than that he be a learned fool, or a sickly 
wise man. 


Subsect. 3, — Terrors and Affrights, Causes of Melancholy, 

Tully (in the 4th of his Tusculans ’) distinguisheth these terrors 
which arise from the apprehension of some terrible object beard 
or seen from other fears, and so doth Patritius, lib. 5. Ht. 4. de 
regis institut. Of all fears they are most pernicious and violent, 

r Ub. 9. de consol[atione.l Tam stulti pueros dillgimus ut odisse potras videataur ; 
jllos non ad virtutrin sed aa injuriam, non ad eruditionem sed ad luxum, non ad 
viTttttem sed voluptatem educantes. * Lib i c. 3 Educatio altera Datum , 
alteral animos et voluntatem ; atque utinam (inquit) Iiberoium nostrorum moies non 
ipsi perderemus, qutim inrontiam staCim d^iciis solvimus moUior tsta educatio, 
quam mdulgentiam vocamus, nervos omnes et mentis et corpons frangit , fit ex 
his eonsuetudo, mde natnra. • Perinde agit ac si quis de calceo sit soUcitiis, 
pedem nihil caret. fDe ftb. ed. | viLJ Jiiven Nil patn minus est quam films, [vii. 
187, 188, quoted memonter ] ^ Lib. 3 de sapientia. <^i avaris peedagogts pueros 
alendos dam, tel dansos in ccenobiis jeiunare simul et sapere, nihil aliud a^nt, 
nisi ut Sint vel non sme stulutia eruditi, vel non Integra vita sapientea. [s Capp. 
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and so suddenly alter the whole temperature of the body, move 
the soul & spirits, strike such a deep impression, that the parties 
can never be recovered, causing more grievous and fiercer Melan- 
choly, (as Felix Plater^ c. de mentis alienat. ' speaks out of his 
experience,} than any inward cause whatsoever : and imprints itself 
so forcibly tn the spirits^ brain, humours, that, if all the mass of 
blood were let out of the body, tl could hardly be extracted. This 
horrible kind of Melancholy (for so he terms it) had been often 
brought brfore him, and troubles and affrights commonly men and 
women, young and old, of all sorts. ‘ Hercules de Saxonia calls this 
kind of Melancholy (n3 agiiatione spintuum) by a peculiar name, it 
comes from the agitation, motion, contraction, dilatation of spirits, not 
from any distemperature of humours, and produceth strong effects. 
This terror is most usually caused, as ^Plutarch will have, from 
some imminent danger, when a terrible object is at hand, heard, 
seen, or conceived, *' truly appearing, or in a ‘ dt earn and many 
times the more sudden the accident, it is the more violent. 

* Stat terror animis, et cor attonitum salit, 

Pavidumque trepidis palpitat venis jecur. 

Their soul's affnght.r their heart amazed quakes, 

The treoiblmg liver pants i* th’ veins, and aches. 

Artemidorus the Grammarian lost his wits by the unexpected 
sight of a Crocodile, Zaurentius 7. de melon. * The Massacre at 
Lyons, 1572, in the reign of Charles the 9th, was so terrible and 
fearful, that many ran mad, some died, great-bellied women were 
brought to bed before their time, generally all affrighted and 
aghast. Many lose their wits ' by the sudden sight of some spectrum 
or devil, a thing very common in all ages, saith Lavaler part. r. e. 9, 
as Orestes did at the sight of the Furies, which appeared to him in 

1 Terror et metus, maximt ex improviso accedentes , ita aninium comraovent, ut 
Spintus nunquam recuperent ; graviorcmque molancholiam terror facit, quam qiue 
ab interna causa fit. impressio tam fortis in spintibus bumonbusque cerebri, ut, 
extiacta tota sanguinea mossa. eegre expnmatur , et hrec horrenda species inelan- 
cholise frequenter oblata niibi, omnes exererns, viros, juvencs, senes. ' Tract, 
de metan. cap 7. et 8 Non ab mtempene, sed agitatione, dilatatione, contractione. 
motu spintuum. * Lib de fort et virtut Alex [Orat. 11 fin ] Pnesertmi ineunte 
penculo, ubi res prope adsunt terribiles * Pit a visione horrenda, reverb apparente, 
vel per insomnia, natenis. * A painter's wife in Batfl, 1600, somiiiavit fillum 
bello mottuum; inde roclancholica consolon noluit. * Senec Here Oet. [708, 
709.] [r aShghted, as in Spenser's Faenc Queene, if. $ 37.] * Quarta pan 

Oammciit de statu religionis in Gnllia snb Carolo 9. 157a. * Ex occursil 

dxmouuioahqui furore cornpiuntor, ut experientia notiun est 
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black (as 'Pausanias records). The Greeks call them fwpfioXvi^ua* 
which so terrify their souls. Or if they be but affrighted by some 
counterfeit devils m jest, 

* ut pueri trepidant, atque omnia cmcis 

In tenebris metuunt 

as children in the dark conceive hobgoblins, and are sore afraid, 
they are the worse for it all their lives ; some by sudden fires, 
earthquakes, inundations, or any such dismal objects. Tfumtson 
the Physician fell into an Hydrophobia by seeing one sick of that 
disease {Dioscorides, 16 c. 33.) or by the sight of a monster, a 
carcase, they are disquieted many months following, & cannot 
endure the room where a corse hath been, for a world would not 
be alone with a dead man, or he in that bed many years after in 
which a man hath died At * Basil a many little children in the 
spring time went to gather flowers in a meadow at the town’s end, 
where a malefactor hung in gibbets ; all gazing at it, one by chance 
flung a stone, and made it stir, by which accident the children 
affrighted ran away ; one, slower than the rest, looking back, and 
seeing the stirred carcase wag towards her, cried out it came after 
[her], & was so terribly affrighted, that for many days she could not 
rest, eat, or sleep, she could not be pacified, but melancholy died. 
* In the same town another child, beyond the Rhine, saw a grave 
opened, & upon the sight of the carcase was so troubled in mind, 
that she could not be comforted, but a little after departed, and 
was buried by it, Platerus, observat, /. i . A Gentlewoman of the 
same city saw a fat liog cut up, when the entrails were opened, 
and a noisome savour offended her nose, she much misliked, and 
would not longer abide . a Physician in presence told her, as that 
hog, so was she, full of filthy excrements, and aggravated the 
matter by some other loathsome instances, in so much this nice 
Gentlewoman apprehended it so deeply, that she fell forthwith a 
vomiting, was so mightily disterajK-red in mind and body, that, 
with all his art and persuasions, for some months after, he could 

1 Lib 8 fch 34.1 p Hob-gobbns. ‘^ee Ar. Thesm 417 ; Plato, Phsedo 77 K.] 
s Lucret [11 53, 56 J * PuelUe extra urbem in prato concurrentes, &c mcesta ct 
melancholica domum redvt, per dies aliquot vexata, dura mortua est Plater ® Altera 
trans-Rhenana, ingressa sepulchrum recens apcrlum, vidit cadaver, et domum 
subito reversa putavit earn vocate, post paucosdies obiit, proximo sepulchro collo- 
cata. Altera, patibulum sero prneteriens, metuebat np urbe exclusa ilhc pemoctaret, 
unde melancholica facta, per multos annos laboravit, Platerua. 
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not restore her to herself again, she could not forget it, or remove 
the object out of her sight Many cannot endure to see a 

wound opened, but they are offended, a man executed, or labour 
of any fearful disease, as possession, apoplexies, one bewitched 
* or if they read by chance of some terrible thing, the symptoms 
alone of such a disease, or that which they dislike, they are instantly 
troubled in mind, aghast, ready to apply it to themselves, they are 
as much disquieted as if they had seen it, or were so affected 
themselves. Hecatas sibt videntur sommare^ they dream and con- 
tinually think of It As lamentable effects are caused by such 
terrible objects heard, read, or seen , aiuhtus maximos motus in 
carport faat, as ’ Plutarch holds, no sense makes greater alteration 
of body & mind [than hearing] . sudden speech sometimes, unex- 
{lected news, be they good or bad, prmnsa minus oratio, will move as 
much, animum obruere, et de sede suA dejtcere, as a ‘ Philosopher 
observes, will take away our sleep, and appetite, disturb and quite 
overturn us Let them bear witness that have heard those tragical 
alarums, out-cries, hideous noises, which are many times suddenly 
heard in the dead of the night by irruption of enemies & accidental 
fires, &c., those 'panick fears, which often drive men out of their 
wits, bereave them of sense, understanding and all, some for a time, 
some for their whole lives, they nevei recover it The * Mtdt- 
amtes were so affrighted by Gtdtoiis soldiers, they breaking but 
every one a pitcher j and ^Hannibal’s army by such a panick fear 
was discomforted at the walls of Pome * Augusta Lima, hearing a 
few tragical verses recited out of Virgil, ^Tu Marccllus e/is, la^c., 
fell down dead in a swoon. Edtnus, King of Denmark, by a 
sudden sound which he heard, '“rewr turned into fury, with all his 
men, Cranzms. 1 . 5, Dan. Hist <&* Alexander ab Alejandro, I 3. e. 5. 
A Hiatus Lit St! anus had a patient, that by reason of bad tidings 
became epilepticus, cen. 2. cut a 90. Cat dan, subtil 1 . 18, saw one 
that lost his wits by mistaking of an echo. If one sense alone can 

1 Subitus occursus, inoptnata lectio. [* Lucian, Plnlopbcudcb, § 30 1 • Lib 

de auditione [§ 11 ] * Thcod I’rodromus, lib 7 Aniorum * I'.Huso cemens 

fugientcs agmme turmas, Quis mca nunc inflat cornua, I'aunusait. Alciat einbi 
122 • Judg 7 19 r Plutarchus vita [tabu Maximi, ^ 17. 18, hardly warrant 

text Burton's reading of an author was not always accui ate, or he trusted too 
much to his memory This we see again and again J It was not Augusta 
Livia, but Octavia, Marcellus’ mother, who fainted away on hearing Virgil repeat 
the lines beginning, Tu Marccllus eris See Donatos, Life of Virgil, § 47!] AHn. 
VI. 883 ] 10 In furorem cum socus versus. 
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cause such violent commotions of the mind, what may we think 
when hearing, sight, & those other senses, are all troubled at once, 
as by some earth-quakes, thunder, lightning, tempests. See. ? At 
Bologna in Italy, Anno 1504, there was such a fearful earth-quake 
about eleven a clock in the night (as * Beroaldus, in his book de 
terra motu, hath commended to posterity) that all the city trem- 
bled, the people thought the world was at an end, actum dt 
mortalibus; such a fearful noise it made, such a detestable smell, 
the inhabitants were infinitely affrighted, and some ran mad. 
Aitdi rem atrocem, et annaltbus metnorandam (mine author adds), 
hear a strange story, and worthy to be chronicled; I had a servant 
at the same time called Fuko Argelanus, a bold proper man, 
so grievously terrified with it, that he ’was first melancholy, after 
doted, at last mad, & made away himself. At ‘Fuscinum in 
Japan there was such an earthquake and darkness on a sudden, 
that many men were offended with headache, many overwhelmed with 
sorrow and melancholy. At Meacum whole streets goodly palaces 
were overturned at the same time, <&* there was such an hideous noise 
withal, like thunder, and filthy smell, that their hair stared for fear, 
and their hearts quaked; men and beasts were incredibly terrified. 
In Sacai, another city, the same earthquake was so terrible unto 
them, that many were bereft of their senses ; and others by that hot rible 
spectacle so much amazed, that they knew not what they did. Blasius, 
a Christian, the reporter of the news, was so affrighted for his part 
that, though it were two months after, he was scarce his own man, 
neither could he drive the remembrance of it out of his mind. 
Many times some years following they will tremble afresh at the 
* remembrance or conceit of such a terrible object, even all their 
lives long, if mention be made of it. Cornelius Agrippa relates 
out of Gulielmus Farisiensis a story of one, that, after a distasteful 
purge which a Physician had prescribed unto him, was so much 
moved, *that at the very sight of physick he would be distempered; 

t Subitanus terrte motus. * Coepit mde desipere cum dispendio snnitatia, inde 
adeo dementans ut sibi ipsi mortem inferreU * Histonca relatio de tdto 
Japonicis, tract 3. de legat regis Chineosis, a Lodovico Frois, Jesuita. A. 159& 
Fuscini derepente tanta aens caliyo et tenre motus, ut multi capite doteicnt, 
plunmis cor moerore et melancholia obrueretur. Tantum fremitum edebat, ut 
tonitm ihigorem imitari v^eretur, tautamquc, Ac. In urbe Sacai tam homficus 
fun, ut homines vix sui compotes essent, k sensibus abahenati, mcerore oppressi tam 
bonendo spectaculo, Ac. * Quum subit illius tnstissima noctis imaga [Ovid, 
TnsUa, t lu. i.] * Qui solo a- iiectu medicinae movebatur ad purgandom. 
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though he never so much as smelled to it, the box of physick long 
after would give him a purge ; nay, the very remembrance of it 
did effect it ; * like travellers and sea-men, saith Plutarch, that when 
th^ have been stranded, or dashed on a rock, for ever after fear not 
that mischance only, but all such dangers whatsoever. 


Subsect. 4. — Scoffs, Calumnies, bitter Jests, how th^ cause 
Melancholy. 

It is an old saying, * a blow with a word strikes deeper than a blow 
with a sword: & many men are as much galled with a calumny, a 
scumle & bitter jest, a libel, a pasquil, satire, apologue, epigram, 
stage-plays, or the like, as with any misfortune whatsoever. 
Princes & Potentates, that are otherwise happy, & have all at 
command, secure and free, quibus potentia sceleris impunitatem 
feat, are grievously vexed with these pasquilling libels & satires : 
they fear a railing * Aretine more than an enemy in the field, which 
made most Pnnces of his time (as some relate) allow Mm a liberal 
pension, that he should not tax them in hts satires.* The Gods had 
their Momus, Homer his Zvtlus, Achilles his Thersites, PMlip his 
Demades , the Ccesars themselves m Rome were commonly taunted. 
There was never wanting a Petronius, a Lucian, in those times, 
nor will be a Rabelais, an Euphormio, a Boccalini, in ours. Pope 
Adrian the Sixth * was so highly offended and grievously vexed 
with Pasquillers at Rome, he gave command that statue should be 
demolished and burned, the ashes flung into the river Tiber, and 
had done it forthwith, had not Lodovicus Suessanus, a facete com- 
panion, dissuaded him to the contrary, by telling him that PasqutPs 
ashes would turn to frogs in the bottom of the river, and croak 
worse and louder than before. — Genus irntabile vatumj and 
therefore '' Socrates in Plato adviseth all hts friends, that respect their 

1 Steal viatores si ad saxutn impegennt, aut nautse, memores sui castls. non iata 
modo quse oflendunt, sed et similia horrent perpetub et tremunt. > Leviter volant, 
graviter vulnerant. Bemardus. * Ittisis sauciat corpus, mentem sermo, * Sciatii 
eum esse qui a nemme fere aevi sui magnate WHi iIlustK stipendium habuit, ne 
mores ipsoium satins suis notaret. Gasp, Bartbius, praefat. pomo[bosco]did. 
* Jovitis, in vita ejtis, Gravissimi tulit famosis bbellis nomen suam ad PaswiUi 
statuam fuisse laceratum, decrevitque ideo statuam demolin, &c. |.* Hot. Epp. 

11 It loa. The race of poets IS an imtable one ] r pj^to, hb 13. de legibus. Qiu 
cxiatimationem curant, poetas vereantur, quia magnam vim habent ad laudanduir 
et intuperandum [This reference must be wrong, ar there are not 13 Books of 
Pinto's I.aws. The probability is that Burton, who is veiy loose often in bi6 quo- 
unions, is thinking of Plato, Kepubhc, x. pp. (jo8.J 
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credits^ to stand tn awe of Poets^ for they are terrible fellows, can 
praise and dispraise as they see cause. Hinc quam sit calamus 
savior ense patet. The Prophet David complains, Psal. 123. 4, 
that his soul was full of the mocking of the wealthy, and of the de- 
spitefulness of the proud, and Psal. 55. [3,] 4, for the voice of the 
wicked &*c., and their hate ; his heart trembled within hm, and the 
terrors of death came upon him , fear and horrible fear, 6 rc., and 
Psal. 69. 20, Rebuke hath broken my heart, and I am full of 
heaviness. Who hath not like cause to complain, and is not so 
troubled, that shall fall into the mouths of such men ? for many 
are of so ' petulant a spleen, and have that figure sarcasmus so 
often in their mouths, so bitter, so foolish, as '^Balthasar Castilio 
notes of them, that they cannot speak, but they must bite, they had 
rather lose a friend than a jest ; and what company soever they 
come in, they will be scoffing, insulting over their inferiors, espe- 
cially over such as any way depend upon them, humouring, 
misusing, or putting gulleries on some or other, till -they have 
made, by their humouring or gulling, ‘ex stulto tnsanum, [a madman 
out of] a mope or a noddy, and all to make themselves merry : 

* — dummodo nsuni 

Excutiat sibi. non hic cuiquam parcel arnica 

Friends, neuters, enemies, all are as one , to make a fool a mad- 
man IS their sport, & they have no greater felicity than to scoff & 
deride others , they must sacrifice to the god of laughter, with 
them in Apuleius' once a day, or else they shall be melancholy 
themselves ; they care not how they grind and misuse others, so 
they may exhilarate their own persons. Their wits indeed serve 
them to that sole purpose, to make sport, to break a scurrile jest, 
which IS levissimus ingenii fructus, the froth of wit, as Tully'^ holds ; 
and for this they are often applauded In all other discourse dry, 
barren, stramineous, dull & heavy, here lies their Genius , in this 
alone they excel, please themselves & others Leo Decimus, that 
scoffing Pope, as fovius hath registred in the 4th Book of his Life, 
took an extraordinary delight m humouring of silly fellows, and to 

I PetuUintl splene cachmno [Pers. 5 la ] » [De] Cunali lib a. [p 138, ed. 

1603. ] Ea quorunidam est ji),scitia, ut quoties loqui , totics mordere licete stbi putent. 
* Ter Eunuch [11 11 23 ] * Hor scr lib i sat 4 [34, 35 ] [» Metam 111 5a 

But It should be once a year.] • De oral. [11 60, 247, where tenuissimus is the 
vera lectio.] 
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put gulleries upon them ; ’ by commending some, persuading others 
to this or that; he made ex stoltdis stultissimos et ntaxttne 
ridicules, ex stulUs insanos\ soft fellows stark noddies, & such 
as were foolish quite mad before he left them. One memorable 
example he recites there, of Tarascomus of Parma, a Musician, 
that was so humoured by Leo Decimus, & Btbiena his second in 
this business, that he thought himself to be a man of most 
excellent skill, (who was indeed a ninny) ; they “ made him set foolish 
songs, and invent new ridiculous precepts, which they did highly com- 
mend, as to tie his arm that played on the lute, to make him strike a 
sweeter stroke, ^ and to pull down the Arras hangings, because the 
voice would be clearer, by reason of the leverbeiation of the wall. In 
the like manner they persuaded one Baraballius, of Gaeta, that he 
was as good a Poet as Petrarch, would have him to be made a 
Laureate Poet, and invite all his fiiends to his instalment; and 
had so possessed the poor man with a conceit of his excellent 
Poetry, that, when some of his more discreet friends told him of 
his folly, he was very angry with them, and said * they envied his 
honour and pi ospenty. It was strange (saith fmus) to see an old 
man of 60 > ears, a venerable and grave old man, so gulled. But 
what cannot such scoffers do, esi>ecially if they find a soft creature, 
on whom they may work ? Nay, to say truth, who is so wise, or 
so discreet, that may not be humoured in this kind, especially if 
some excellent wits shall set upon him ? He that mads others, if 
he were so humoured, would be as mad himself, as much grieved 
and tormented ; he might ciy with him in in the Comedy, Proh 
fupiterl tu homo adigis me ad insaniam ‘ For all is in these things 
as they are taken ; if he be a silly soul, and do not perceive it, ’tis 
w ell, he may haply make others sport, and be no W'hit troubled 
liimsclf; but if he be apprehensive of his folly, and take it to heart, 
then It torments him worse than any lash. A bitter jest, a slander, 
a calumny, pierceth deeper than any loss, danger, bodily iiain, or 
injury whatsoever ; leviler enim volai° as Bernard of an arrow, sed 
graviter yulnerat^ especially if it shall proceed from a virulent 
tongue, it cuts (saith David) like a two-edged sword. They shoot 
bitter words as arrows, Ps. 64. 3. And they smote with their tongues, 

1 Laudando, et mira us persuadendo * Et, vanamflatusopiaione, incredibilia 
ac ndenda quadam musices pr.Tecepta cotnraentaretur, &c * Ut voces, nudis 
panetibus ilhsiE, suavms ac acutius rcsdirent ♦ Immoitalitati ct gloiice sure 
proi sus mvidente& Ter Ad 1 ii 31, By Jupiter, you drive ine mad II Pit 
flics swiftly.] p But wounds deeply.] ^ *■ 
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Jer. i8. i8, & that so hard, that they leave an incurable wound 
behind them. Many men are undone by this means, moped, & 
so dejected, that they are never to be recovered ; and, of all other 
men living, those which are actually melancholy, or inclined to it, 
are most sensible (as being suspicious, cholerick, apt to mistake) 
& impatient of an injury in that kind : they aggravate, and so 
meditate continually of it, that it is a perpetual corrosive, not to 
be removed till time wear it out. Although they peradventure 
that so scoff do it alone in mirth and merriment, and hold it optimum 
aiiena frui tMsauia,^ an excellent thing to enjoy another man’s 
madness ; yet they must know that it is a mortal sin (as * Thomas 
holds) and, as the Prophet ‘David denounceth, they that use tt 
shall never dwell in Gois tabernacle^ 

Such scurrile jests, flouts, & sarcasms, therefore, ought not at all 
to be used, especially to our betters, to those that are in misery, 
or any way distressed ; for to such terumnarum incrementa sunt, 
they multiply grief, and, as *he perceived, in mulitspudor, in viuitis 
tracundia, 6rc., many are ashamed, many vexed, angered, and 
there is no greater cause or furtherer of melancholy. Martin 
Cromerus, in the 6th Book of bis History, hath a pretty story to 
this purpose, of Vladislaus the Second, King of Poland, and Peter 
Dunnius, Earl of Shrine ; they had been hunting late, & were 
enforced to lodge in a poor cottage. When they went to bed, 
Vladislaus told the Earl in jest, that his wife lay softer with the 
Abbot of Shrine, he, not able to contain, replied, Et tua mm 
Dobesso, & yours with Dobessus, a gallant young Gentleman in 
the Court, whom Christina the Queen loved. Tetigit td dictum 
Prindpis aninium, these words of his so galled the Prince, that he 
was long after tristis et cogitabundus, very sad and melancholy for 
many months ; but they were the Earl’s utter undoing : for when 
Christina heard of it, she persecuted him to death. Sophia the 
Empress, Justinian's wife, broke a bitter jest upon Narses the 
Eunuch, (a famous Captain, then disquieted for an overthrow whicl* 
he lately had), that he was fitter for a distaff, & to keep women 
company, than to wield a sword, or to be General of an army : 
but It cost her dear, for he so far distasted it, that he went forth- 
with to the adverse part, much troubled m his thoughts, caused 
the Lombards to rebej, and thence procured many miseries to the 

P Pliny, Nat Hist 185] * 3 . ad® qusest 75 Irrisio mortale peccatum, 

* FsaL XV. 3. * Balthasar CasUUo, Ub. a. De Aulico. [p. 138, eiL 1603.) 
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Common-wealth.* Tiberius the Emperor with-held a Legacy from 
the people of Rotne, which his Predecessor Augustus had lately 
given, and, perceiving a fellow round a dead corse in the ear, 
would needs know wherefore he did soj the fellow replied, that 
he wished the departed soul to signify to Augustus the commons of 
Rome were yet unpaid j for this bitter jest the Emperor caused 
him forthwith to be slain, and carry the news himself.® For this 
reason, all those that otherwise approve of jests in some cases, and 
facete companions, (as who doth not?) let them laugh and be 
merrie, rumpantur 6" tlM Codro,’ ’lis laudable and fit j those yet 
will by no means admit them in their companies, that are in 
any way inclined to this malady ; uon focandum cum tis qui miseri 
sunt et eerumnosi, no jesting with a discontented person. 'Tis 
Castilio's caveat,* lo. Pontanud* and *Galixieus\ and every good 
man’s. 

Way with me. but hart me not : 

Jest with me, but shame me not. 


Comitas’’ is a virtue betwixt rusticity and scurrility, tioo extremes, 
as affability is betwixt flatteiy and contention, it must not exceed, 
but be still accompanied with ’AftMftaa or mnocency,quas nemini 
nocet, omnem injurtce oblationem abhoirens, [which] hurts no man, 
abhors all offer of injury. Though a man be liable to such a jest 
or obloquy, have been overseen," or committed a foul fact, 
yet it is no good manners or humanity to upbraid, to hit him in 
the teeth with his offence, or to scoff at such a one; 'tis an old 
axiom, turpis in reum omnis exprobratio. I speak not of such as 
generally tax vice, Barclay, Gentilis, Erasmus, Agnppa, Fishcart,^'’ 
6r*c., the Varronists and Lucians of our time. Satirists, Epigram- 
matists, Comedians, Apologists, &c. but such as personate, rail, 
scoff, calumniate, perstringe by name, or in presence offend. 

n Ludit qui stolidS procacitate, 

Non est Sestiub ille, &ed caballus , 

' tis horse-play this, and those jests (as he ’* saith) are no better than 
injuries, biting jests, mordentes <S“ aculeati ; they are poisoned jests, 
leave a sting behind them, and ought not to be used. 


p Sm Gibbon's D and F. cb. zir ] p Sueton. Tiber c. 57.] p Viiw. Ed. 

L* De AuliTO, lib, 2 p 138, ea 1603 ] • De sermone lib 4. cap. 3 

" FoL ss Galateus. [' Apparently here = mirth.] »,Tully Tusc quwst [iii 8 ] 
V.n','; >““> error See Wares' Glossary, ed Halliwell and Wright 1 

1 “ Hallani calls Fisheart "the Skelton of Germany ”] u Mart lib i. epig [at. 
aa] u Tales joci ab injuriis non possunt dtscernu Gidateiia, foL 5^ 
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1 Set not thy foot to make the bhnd to fall. 

Nor wilfully oflcnd thy weaker brother . 

Not wound the dead ynvti thy tongue's bitter gall, 

Neither rejoice thou in the fall of other 

If these rules could be kept, we should have much more ease and 
quietness than we have, less melancholy . whereas, on the contrary, 
we study to misuse each other, how to sting and gall, like two 
fighting boars, bending all our force and wit, friends, fortunes, to 
crucify ^ one another’s souls , by means of which there is little 
content and chanty, much virulency, hatred, malice, and dis- 
quietness, among us. 


SuBSECT. 5 — Lass of Liberty, Servitude, Imprisonment, how they 
cause Melancholy. 

To t his catalogue of causes I may well annex loss of liberty, 
“servitude, or imprisonment, which to some persons is as great a 
torture as any of the rest. Though they have all things con- 
venient, sumptuous houses to their use, fair walks and gardens, 
delicious bowers, galleries, good fare & diet, & all things corre- 
spondent, yet they are not content, because they are confined, may 
not come and go at their pleasure, have & do what they will, but 
live *alicna quadrh, at another man’s table aiidcommana. As it is * 
in meats, so is it in all other things, places, societies, sports , let them 
be never so ple.asant, commodious, wholesome, so good, omnium 
rerum est satietas,‘ there is a loathing satiety of all things , (the 
c hildren of Israel were tired with Manna, is irksome to them so to 
live, as to a bird in a cage, or a dog in his kennel, they are weary of 
It. They are happy, it is true, and have all things, to another man’s 
judgment, that heart can wish, or that they themselves can desire, 
bona St sua ndnnt,'‘ yet they loathe it, and are tired with the present. 
Est natura homtnum novttahs avtda , ' men’s nature is still desirous 
of news, variety, delights, and our wandering affections are so 
irregular in this kind, that they must change, though it be to the 
worst, bachelors must be married, and married men would be 
bachelors; they do not love their own w'ives, though otherwise 

1 Pybrac, in his Quatrains, 37. * Ego buius miseia fatuitate et dementia con- 

(lictot 'I uU aid Mtic hj>. n. tas, a J • Misenun est aliena vivcre quadra. 
Juv [v. a. quoted tnemonter ] * Crambe bis cocta [Juv. vii. 154 quoted me- 

monter.} Vitas me redde priori, [Hor Epp i vii 95 ] P Horn II xiii 63&] 
P Virg. Georg, u, 458, if they knew their blessings ij P Hmy, N. H. xu, 
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fair, wise, virtuous, and welt qualified, because they are theirs ; 
our present estate is still the worst ; we cannot endure one course 
of life long, (et quod tnodo voverat, odt/,y one calling long, esse 
in honors juvai, mox dtspluet, one place long, ^Roma Tibur amo 
ventosus, Ttbure Romatn, that which we earnestly sought we now 
contemn. Jfoc quosdam agtt ad mortem (saith * Senecci) quod 
propostta scope mutando tn eadem revolvuntur, et non reltnquunt 
novitati hewn. Fasttdio [///«] eceptt esse vita, ipse mundus , et 
subtt tllud raptdissimarum deliciaruni^ Quousque eadem i This alone 
kills many a man, that they are tied to the same still ; as a horse 
in a mill, a dog in a wheel, they run round, without alteration or 
news , their life groweth odious, the world loathsome, & that which 
crosseth their furious delights, WAatf stilt the same? Marcus 
Autelius and Solomon^ that had experience of all worldly delights 
and pleasure, confessed as much of themselves ; what they most 
desired was tedious at last, and that their lust could never be 
satisfied ; all was vanity and affliction of mind. J 

QJjUB if It be death itself, another hell, toiSe glutted with one 
kmSof sport, dieted with one dish, tied to one place, though they 
have all things otherwise as they can desire, & are in heaven to 
another man’s opinion, what misery and discontent shall they 
have, that live in slavery, or in pnson itself Quod tristius snotte, 
in servitute vivendum, as Hermolaus told Alexander in * Curtins, 
worse than death is bondage * hoc animo scito onmes fortes, ut 
mortem servttuti anteponant, all brave men at arms {Tully holds) 
are so affected ’Equidem ego is sum qui servitutem extiemum 
omnium maiarum esse atbiti or I am he (saith Roterus) that account 
servitude the extremity of misery. And what calamity do they 
endure, that live with those hard taskmasters, in gold mines, 
(like those 30,000^ Indian slaves oX Potosi, in Peru), tin mines, 
lead-mines, stone-quarnes, coal-pits, like so many mouldwarps* 
under ground, condemned to the galhes, to perpetual drudgery, 
hunger, thirst, and stripes, without ^1 hope of delivery ! How are 
those women in Turkey affected, that most part of the year come 
not abroad; those Italian and Spanish Dames, that are mewed 
up like hawks, and lockt up by their jealous husbands 1 ’ How 
tedious is it to them that live in stoves and caves half a year together, 

P Ovid, Met XI. laS ] • Hor [Epp. I 8 la.] De tmnquill animi [cap 

ii j ^ Lib. Q. [cap 7 1 * Tullius Lepido, Fam 10 27. ° Uoterus, 1 i. 

pdlit cap 4 » Laot desenpt Amencce. [■ = moles.) [• Oa this matter 

see Part. iti. Sect. m. Mem. u. bubs, kj 
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as in Iceland, Muscovy ^ or under the 'Pole itsdf, where they have 
six months perpetual night I Nay, what misery and discontent do 
they endure, that are in prison i They want all those six non- 
natural things at once, good air, good diet, exercise, company, 
sleep, rest, ease, &c., that are bound in chains all day long, suffer 
hunger, and (as ^Lucian describes it) must abide that filthy stiuk, 
and rattling of chains, howlings,piiifid out-cries, that prisoners usttally 
make these things are not only troublesome, but intolerable. They 
lie nastily amongst toads and frogs in a dark dungeon, in then 
own dung, in pain of body, in pam of soul, as Joseph did, Ps. 105. 
1 S, they huti hts feet in the stocks, the iron entered hts soul. They 
live solitary, alone, sequestered from all company but heart-eating 
melancholy , and, for want of meat, must eat that bread of affliction, 
prey upon themselves. Well might *Arculanus put long imprison- 
ment for a cause, especially to such as have lived jovially, in all 
sensuality and lust, upon a sudden are estranged and debarred from 
all manner of pleasures: as were Humades, Edward ii., and 
Richard li.. Valerian the Emperor, Bajazet the Turk. If it be 
irksome to miss our ordinary companions & repast for once a day, 
or an hour, what shall it be to lose them for ever? If it be so 
great a delight to live at liberty, and to enjoy that variety of objects 
the world affords, what misery and discontent must it needs bring 
to him, that shall now be cast headlong into that Spanish Inqui- 
sition, to fall from Heaven to Hell, to be cubbed up upon a sudden ? 
how shall he be perplexed, what shall become of him? ^Robert 
Duke of Normandy, being imprisoned by his youngest brother 
Henry the First, ab illo die inconsolabili dolore in careUm amtabuit, 
saith Matthesv Pans, from that day forward pined away with 
grief. 'Jugurtha, that generous Captain, brought to Rome in 
triumph, and after imprisoned, through anguish of his soul and 
melancholy died* Roger, Bishop of Salisbury' the second man 
from King Stephen (he that built that famous Castle of * Devises in 
fViltshire) was so tortured in prison with hunger, and all those 

> If there be any inhabitants. * In Toxari. [§ 99 ] Interdm quidcm collum 
vinctiim est, et manus constneta, noctu verb totum corpus vincitur , ad has miserias 
accedit corporis feetor, strepitus emlanlmm. somiu bievitas , base omnia planb 
molesta et intolerabiha. * In 9 Rhasis * William the Conqueror's eldest son. 
* Sallust [113, 1 14.] Roman tnumpho ductus, tanderaque in carceretn conjectus, 
animi dolore penit ' Camden, in Willsh. Misenim senem ita fame et calanutatibus 
m carrei'e fregit, inter mortis metum et vtue torinenta, ftc. ' [Bp. of S, 1107 S143.] 
■ Vies, bodie. 
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calamities accompanying such men, vivere nolutrii, mori 
nesaerit, he would not live, and could not die, betwixt fear of 
death and torments of life. Fi’anci», King of France, was taken 
prisoner by Charles the Fifth, ad mortem feti mehmchaffcusyssath 
Guicciardini, melancholy almost to death, and that in an instant. 
But this is as clear as the Sun, and needs no further illustratiQn| 

^ Subsect. 6 . — Poverty and Want, Causes of Melancholy. 
PovEHTY and want are so violent oppugners, so unwelcome guests, 
4tflnuch abhored of all men, that I may not omit to speak of them 
apart. Poverty, although (if considered aright, to a wise, under- 
standing, truly regenerate, & contented man) it be Donum Dei, 
a blessed estate, the way to Heaven, as 'Chrysostom calls it, God’s 
gift, the mother of modesty, & much to be preferred before riches 
(as shall be shewed in his* place) yet, as it is esteemed in the world’s 
censure, it is a most odious calling, vile and base, a severe torture, 
summum scelus, a most intolerable burden. We * shun it all, cane 
pepts et angue* we abhor the name of it, 'Paufertas fugitur, 
totoque arcessitur orbe, as being the fountain of all other miseries, 
cares, woes, labours, and grievances whatsoever. To avoid which, 
we will take any pains, — extremos curnt nurcator ad Jndos,' 
we will leave no haven, no coast, no creek of the world unsearched, 
though it be to the hazard of our hvcs ; we will dive to the bottom 
of the sea, to the bowels of the earth," five, six, seven, eight, nine 
hundred fathom deep, through all five Zones, and both extremes 
of heat and cold : we will turn parasites and slaves, prostitute 
ourselves, swear and lie, damn our bodies and souls, forsake God, 
abjure Religion, steal, rob, murder, rather than endure this un- 
sufferable yoke of Poverty, which doth so tyrannize, crucify, and 
generally depress us. J 

I For look into thd^orld,and you shall see men most part esteemed 
according to their means, and happy as they are rich : *Ubique 
tanti qutsgue quantum habuit fuit. If he be likely to thrive, and in 
the way of preferment, who but he ? In the vulgar opinion, if a man 
be wealthy, no matter how he gets it, of what parentage, how 
qualified, bow virtuously endowed, or villainously inclined; let 

1 Seneca. [Ep. 3a] * Cora ad Hebrceos. * Part a. Sect. 3 Memb 3. 

* Quern lit diflicilem morbum pueris iradere fomndairois, Plut, I ° Hor. Epp. 

t xvii ^ 'Worse than a dog or asnalce ] "Lucan I i [166.] p Hor. Epp. 
i. I 4^1 " As in the silver mines at Freiburg in Germany. Fynes Moiyson, 

* Eunpides. [Fragm. from the Bellerophontes. Preserved in Seneca, EpisUeixg.] 
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him be a bawd, a gripe, an usurer, a villain, a Fagan, a Barbarian, 
a wretch, ^Zuaan’s Tyrant, on whom you may look with less security 
than ‘on the Sun :^so that he be rich (and liberal withal) he shall 
be honoured, admired, adored, reverenced, & highly magnified. 
The rich is had in reputation because of his goods, Ecclus. lo. 30. He 
shall be befriended for riches gather many friends, Prov. 19. 4; 
— multos numerabit amtcosi all * happiness ebbs and flows with his 
money. He shall be accounted a gracious Lord, a Maecenas, a 
benefactor, a wise, discreet, a proper, a valiant, a fortunate man, of 
a generous spirit, Jovts^ et gallince films albce “ a hopeful, a 
good man, a virtuous honest man. Quando ego te funonium puerum, 
et matris partum veti aureumt as^TV/Z/y said of Octavianus, while he 
was adopted Casar, and an “ heir apparent of so great a Monarchy, 
he was a golden child. All ° honour, offices, applause, grand titles, 
and turgent epithets, are put upon him , omnes omnia bona dicere ; 
all men’s eyes are upon him, God bless his good Worship 1 his 
Honour !“ every man speaks well of him, every man presents him, 
seeks and sues to him for his love, favour, & protection, to serve 
him, belong unto him ; every man riseth to him, as to Themistocles 
in the Olympicks; “ if he speak, as of Herod, zvx Dei, nonhomtmsl'^ 
[it is] the voice of God, not of man 1 All the graces. Veneres, 
pleasures, elegances attend him, “golden Fortune accompanies and 
lodgeth with him, and, as to those Jtoman Emperors, is placed 
in his chamber. 

W ' Sccura navigct aurt, 

Fortunamque suo tempetet arbitno : 

he may sail as he will himself and temper his estate at his pleasure ; 
Jovial days, splendour and magnificence, sweet musick, dainty 
fare, the good things and fat of the land, fine clothes, rich attires, 
soft beds, down pillows, are at his command; all the world labours 

P "^yr S ] Minore ppriculo solem quntn hunc ilefixi^ oculis licet intueri. 
9 Omnis enim res, Virtiis, fama, decus, divina bunianaquc, pulchris Divitiis parent. 
Hor Ser. 1 3 Sat 3 rq4-9C ] Clanis ent, fortis, pistus, sapiens, etiam rex, Lt 
qmcquid volet Hor [&at 11 111 97, gS ] [• Ovid, 1 ristia, i ix. 5 ] < Et genus, 

et formam, regina peeunia donat [Hor. Epp 1. vi 37 ] Money adds spirits, 
courage, &c. Cf Virg Blclogues, iv 49.] [® Juv xiii 141 ] r Epist. [ad Brutum, 
Lib. 11 EpisL 8] ® Our young Master, a fine towardly Gentleman, (God bless 

bun I) and hopefiil. Wlw, he is heir apparent to the Right Worshipful, to the Right 
Honourable, &c. * O mtmmi, nuinmi vobis hunc prsstat honorem [juv v, 

136 ] [*® Ter Andr 1. 1 69, 70 ] u Exinde sapere eum omnes diciinus, as 

quisque fortunam hnbet. Pliut Pseud [A 11 Sc 111 13, 14. memoriter ] P® See 
Pausanias, viii. 50 ] p® Acts xii ax.] Aurca 1 < ortuna principura cubic-uhs 

reponi sohta. Julius Capitolinus, vita Antoniiii [Pii, c. 12.] Petronius, [cap. 

wO 
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for him ; thousands of artihcers are his slaves, to drudge for him, 
run, ride, and post for him : * Divines (for Fythia FkUtppizc^^ 
Lawyers, Physicians, Philosophers, Scholars, are his, wholly devote 
to his service. Every man seeks his ’ acquaintance, his kindred, 
to match with him j though he be an auf,' a ninny, a monster, a 
goosecap, ttxorem ducat I>anaen* when and whom he will ; hune 
optant generum Rex <Sr> Regina — he is an excellent '' match for my 
son, my daughter, my niece, &c. Quicquid caJcaverit htc, rosa fiat, “ 
let him go whither he will, trumpets sound, bells ring, &c all 
happiness attends him, every man is willing to entertain him, he 
sups in * Apollo wheresoever he comes , what preparation is made 
for his ‘"entertainment, fish & fowl, spices & perfumes, all that sea 
and land affords ! What cookery, masking, mirth, to exhilarate 
his person * 

u Da T rebio, pone ad Trebium, vis frater ab lUis 
llibus ? 

What dish will your good Worship eat of? 

u dulcia poma, , 

Et quoscunque feiet cultus tibi fundus honores, 

Ante Larem gustet venerabilior Late dives. 

Sweet apples, and whate'er thy fields altord, 

Before thy Gods be served, let serve thy Loid. 

Wliat sport will your Honour have? hawking, hunting, fishing, 
fowling, bulls, bears, cards, dice, cocks, players, tumblers, fiddleis, 
jesters, &c , they are at your good Woi ship’s command Fair 
houses, gardens, orchards, terraces, galleries, cabinets, pleasant 
walks, delightsome places, they are at hand ; tn aureis lac, 
vinum in argenteis, adolescentulce ad nutum speciosce, wine, wenches, 
&c., a Turkey Paradise, an Heaven upon earth. Though he be a 
silly soft fellow, and scarce have common sense, yet if he be 
born to fortunes, (as I have said), ''jure hoereditareo saperejubetur, 
he must have honour and office in his course “ netno nisi dives 

1 Theologi opulentis adhserent, juiispcniti pecuniosis, literati nummosis, libera* 
tibus artifices [S Minucius Felix, cap 26 J * Multi ilium luvenes, multie 
peticre puellde [CatuU 62 43.] [* We now spell this word oaf ] [• Petronius, 

cap 137 He may marry Danae ] [« Pers 11 37 ] ^ Dummodo sit dives, 

barbarus ille placet. [Ovid. A A 11 276 ] [* Pers 11 38 Whatever he treads 

upon will become a rose See Jahn's Note ] * Plut in Lucullo, [§ 41 ] A rich 

chamber so called. “ Pams pane melior n Juv bat 5 [135, 6 Y 1* Hor 
Sat 5 lib 3. [12-14.] Bohemus de Turcis , et llredstibach 1* Euphormio. 
[Part iv c iv memoriter ] t* Qui pecuniam habent, elati sunt animis, [those 
who have money are] lofty spints, brave men at arma : all neb men ore generousi 
courageous, 


o a 
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f^mort dignus {Auibros. offic. 21.) none so worthy as himself: he 
shall have it, atque esto gutcguid Servius aut Labeo^ Get money 
enough, and command ’ I^ngdoms, Provinces, Armies, hearts, 
hands, and affections; thou shalt have Popes, Patriarchs, to be 
thy Chaplains and Parasites, thou shalt have {TamerUmtXksdi 
Kings to draw thy coach, Queens to be thy Laundresses; Emperors 
thy footstools, build more Towns and Cities than great Alexander, 
Babd Towers, Pyramids, and Mausolean Tombs, &c., command 
Heaven and Earth, and tell the World it is thy vassal ; aurv 
emitur dtadema, argtnto coelum panditur, denarius Pktio- 
sophutn conduett, nummus jus eogit, obolus hteratum past it, 
melallum sanitatem conaltat, aes amicos conglutinat} And therefore, 
not without good cause, John \de\^Media, that rich Florentine, when 
he lay upon his death-bed, calling his sons Cosmo and Lorenzo 
before him, amongst other sober sayings, repeated this, Animo 
quieto digredior, quod vos sanos et divites post me reltnquam ; it 
doth me good to think yet, though I be dying, that I shall leave 
you my children sound and ricl\ For wealth sways all It is not 
with us, as amongst those Lacedtemonian Senators of Lycurgus in 
Plutarch , ‘ he preferred that deserved best, was most virtuous and 
worthy of the place ; * not swiftness, or strength, or wealth, or friends, 
carried it m those days s but inter optimos optimus, inter temperantes 
temperanhssimus, the most temperate & best. We have no 
Aristocraaes but in contemplation, all Ohgarchtes, wherein a few 
rich men domineer, do what they list, and are privileged by their 
greatness.* They may freely trespass, and do as they please, no 
man dare accuse them, no not so much as mutter against them, 
there is no notice taken of it, they may securely do it, live after 
their own laws, and for their money get Pardons, Indulgences, 
redeem their souls from Purgatory and Hell itself, — clausum 
posstdef area fovem? Let them be Epicures, or Atheists, Itbertines, 
Miachiaveltans, (as often they are), 

e Et quamvis perjunisent, sine gente, cruentus, 
fPequred, of low extraction, stained with Wood,] 

[1 Pctronius, cap, 137 ] * Nummus ait. Pro me nubat Comubia Rom:& 

[* A diadem IS piirehased with gold, silver opens the way to heat en, a philosopher 
mity lie hired for a penny, money contiols justice, an obol feeds a man of letters, 
money procures health, wealth attaches friends ] V Lycurgi, g 17,] ■ Non 

fuit apud mortales ulltinf excellentius certamen, non inter celeres celerrimo, non 
inter rohustos robustissimo, &c. * Quicquid bbet licet [Spartianus, Antoninus 

Caracallns, cap x.] [f I^trrnius, cap 137. Jupiter is shut up in a strong-boa .1 
• Hor Sat 5 lib a. [15 ] 
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they may go to heaven through the eye of a needle, if they will then»- 
selves, they may be canonized for Saints, they shall be 'honourably 
interred in Mausolean Tombs, commended by Poets, registered 
in Histories, have Temples and Statues erected to their names, — 
i manibus illis — nascenturviolet* — ^If he be bountiful in his life, & 
liberal at his death, he shall have one to swear, as he did by 
Claudius the Emperor in Taciius* he saw his soul go to Heaven, 
and be miserably lamented at his funeral. Ambubatarum collegia*' 
(s‘c. Trimalchionis tapanta [Tnmalchio’s factotum] in Petronius 
redd in cedum abiit* went right to Heaven : (a base quean 1 Uhou 
ivouldst have scorned once in thy misery to “take bread from her hand; ") 
and why? modio nummos metiit' she measured her money by the 
bushel. These prerogatives do not usually belong to rich men, but 
to such as are most part seeming rich ; let him have but a good 
‘outside, he carries it, and shall be adored for a God, as ‘Cyrus was 
amongst the Persians, ob splendidum apparatum, for his gay tires 
Now most men are esteemed according to their clothes. In our 
gullish times, whom you peradventure in modesty would give place 
to, as being deceived by his habit, and presuming him some great 
Worshipful man, believe it, if you shall examine his estate, he will 
likely be proved a serving man of no great note, my Lady's Tailor, 
his Lordship’s Barber, or some such gull, a Fastidious Brisk,*" [a] 
Sir Petronel Flash,** a mere out-side. Only this respect is given 
him, that, wheresoever he comes, he m^call for what he will, and 
take place by reason of his outward halmtl 

^ut on the contrary, if he be poor, Provi 15. 15, all his days are 
misifable, he is under hatches, dejected, rejected, and forsaken, 
poor in purse, poor in spirit , *"prout res nobis fluit, ita et animus 
se habet , ’‘money gives life and soul. Though he be honest, 
wise, learned, well deserving, noble by birth, and of excellent 
good parts : yet, in that he is poor, unUkely to rise, come to honour, 
office, or good means, he is contemned, neglected, frustra sapit, 

1 Cum montur dives concurrunt undique cives Pauperis ad funus vix est ex 
niillibos unus P Prrs 1. 38, ^ And from their ashes shall spnne violets 1 
P Is not Tacitus a slip for Seneca, and an allusion intended to the Afrcotocynlonit 
For Tacitus has nothing of this kind.] P Hor Sat. 1 ii i ] [* Satyncon, 

cap- 37 ] * modo quid fuit 7 Imioscet mihi genius tuus, noluisses de manu 
illius panem accipere [Do cap. 37.J P Mensa est, is the proper reading ] 
s He that wears silk, satin, vdvet, and gold lace, must needs tc a Gentleman. 
■ Xenophon. Cyropa^ L 8. [ch. in. g u T P” A character in Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man Out of bis Humour.] P See HaUiwell’s DicL of Archaisms, v. 
Petronel.] is Suripides. [Fr. 088, preserved in Seneca, Epist. 115.] ^ Est 

sangiil* ntque spinttu pecuniamortalihus. 
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initr liierns esurti, amicus moleshts} *If he speak, what babbler ts 
thisl Ecclus. [xx. 7 ,] his nobility without wealth is ^projecta vtltar 
alga, and he not esteemed. Nos vtles pulli nati tttfeltdbus avis,* 
if once poor, we are metamorphosed in an instant, base slaves, 
Viliams, and vile drudges ; ‘ for to be poor is to be a knave, a fool, 
a wretch, a wicked, an odious fellow, a common eye-sorc , say 
poor and say all : they are bom to labour, to misery, to carry 
burdens like juments, pistum stereos comedere' with Ulysses 
companions,'' and, as Chremylus objected in Aristophanes* *salem 
Itngere, [toj lick salt, to empty jakes, fay channels,’" carry out dirt 
and dunghills, sweep chimneys, mb horse-heels, drc. I say nothing 
of Turks' (iallcy-slaves, which are bought” and sold like juments, 
or those African Negroes, or poor Indian dmdges, qui indies 
hinc tnde deferendis oneribus occumbunt, nam quod apud nos boves 
etasini vehunt, trahunt, ^rc?* Id omne misellis Indts, &‘C. They are 
ugly to behold, and, though erst spruce, now rusty and squalid, 
because poor, ^'tmmundas fot tunas lequum estsqualorem seqtti, it is 
ordinarily so. ^'Others eat to live, but they live to drudge, ^*ser%iilis 
et tnisera gens nihtl recusare audet, a servile generation, that dare 
refuse no task. 

—SI Heus tu, Dromo, Cape hoc flahcHum, ventulum huic facito, dum lavamur, 

Sirrah, blow wind upon us while we wash ; and bid your fellow 
get him up betimes in the morning, be it fair or foul, he shall run 
50 miles a foot to morrow, to carry me a letter to my mistress; 
Sosia ad pistnnum, Sosia shall tarry at home and grind malt all day 
long , Tristan [shall] thresh. Thus are they commanded, being 
indeed some of them as so many footstools for rich men to tread 
on, blocks for them to get on horse-back, or as "* walls for them to 
piss on. They are commonly such people, rude, silly, superstitious, 

[1 He IS wise in vain, he hungers m spite of his knowledge, he is troublesome as 
a friend.] s In team rara est facundia panno Juv [vii 145 ] * Hor. [more 

worthleiiS than sca-wcod Sat 11 v 8 ] [* Jm xin. 142 ] * Egere est oSendere, 

et indigere scelestum esse Sat Menip l" I » eat dung J [r Sec Homer, 
Odyssey, X 239 ry ] [* Piutus, 535-547 ] » Plaut [Curculio,] Act 4. [4 6 ] 

la NuU'im tarn barbarum, tain vile munus est, quod non lulientissim^ obire veil, 
gens viiissima. n Lausius, orat in Hispaniam Laet. descript Amcricai. 

[t* Who daily faint beneath the burdens they carry from place to place, for they 
draw the loads which oxen and asses do with us Such is all the life of the wretched 
Indians ] n Plautus [Cistellana, 1 1 115 ] t' Leo Afer, cap ulL 1 i. Ednnt 
non ut bene vivant, sed ut fortitar laborent. Hcinsius. 1* Munster de rusticii 
Germanis, Cosmog cap. ay hb, 3. w Ter Eunuch, [lii. v 46, 47. quoted me- 
moritet.] » Pauper pones factus quem caniculae eommingant. 
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idiots, nasty, unclean, lousy, poor, dejected, slavishly humble: 
and, as ‘ Leo Afer observes of the commonalty of Africa, naturd 
vtliores sunt, nee apud sms duces majore in pretto qudm si canes 
essent: base by nature, and no more esteemed than dogs; ‘tniseram, 
laboriosam, ccUamitosam vitam agunt, et inopem, infeltcetn ; rudtores 
asints, ut i brutis plane naios dtcas : no learning, no knowledge, no 
Civility, scarce common sense, nought but barbansm amongst 
them; beilutm more mvunt, neque oAceos gestant ncque vestes, like 
rogues & vagabonds, they go bare-footed &. bare-legged, the soles 
of their feet being as hard as horse hoofs, as ’ Radzivihas observed 
at Damietta in Egypt, leading a laborious, miserable, wretched, 
unhappy life, ^hke beasts and juments, if mt worse: (for a. ‘Spaniard 
in Yucatan sold three Indian boys for a cheese, and an hundred 
Negro slaves for an horse) their discourse is scurrility, their sum- 
mum bonum a pot of Ale. There is not any slavery which these 
villains will not undergo ; inter illos plerique latnnas evacuant, alii 
eulinariam curant, aln stabularios agunt, unnatores, id genus 
simtlta exercent, iSr^c. like those people that dwell in the ‘Alps, 
chimney-sweepers, jakes-farmers, dirt-daubers, vagrant rogues, they 
labour hard some, and yet cannot get clothes to put on, or bread 
to eat. For what can filthy poverty give else, but ’beggary, 
fulsome nastiness, squalor, contempt, drudgery, labour, ugliness, 
hunger and thirst • pedtculorum 6 * pulicum numerum, (as " he well 
followed It va Aristophanes,) &cwi and lice? pro palho vestem laceram, 
dv pro pulvinan lapidem bene magnum ad caput, rags for his 
raiment, and a stone for his pi\\ow,pro cathedrd ruptce caput urna, 
he sits in a broken pitcher, or on a block, for a chair, 6 " maluce 
ramos pro panibus comcdit, he dnnks water, and lives on wort 
leaves, pulse, like a hog, or scraps like a dog , vt nunc nobis vita 
aficitur, quis non pntabit insantam esse, infelicitatemque t (as Chre- 
mylus concludes his speech,) as we poor men live nowada ys, w ho 
will not take our life to be "infeliaty, misery, and madness ? I 

I Lib I cap ult. * Decs omnes illis inrensos dicercs ; tam pannosi, famelracti, 
tot assidu^ malls afliciuntur, taniquam pecora quibus splendor rationis emortuus. 
» Peregrin Hieros * Niliil omnino nieliorem vitam degunt, quam feraj in silvis, 
jumenta in terns LeoAfer * Barthoiomaeus a Lasa * Ortclius, in Helvetix 
Qui habitant in Cmsia valle ut plurimum latomi, in Oscella valle cultronim (abn, 
fumani in Vigetia, sordidum genus hommum, quod repurgandis caminis victuni 
parat r j write not this any ways to upbraid, or scoff at, or misuse poor men, 
but rather to condole nnd pity them by expressing, &c 8 Chit-mylus [Ar. Plut. 
535'547 ] * Puupertjs durum onus misens znortalibus. 
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they be of [a] little better coodition than those base vinaina^ 
hinger-starved beggars, wandering rogues, those ordinary slaves, 
and day-labouring drudges, yet they are commonly so preyed 
upon by ' polling officers for breaking laws, by their tyrannizing 
land-lords, so dead and fleeced by perpetual ‘exactions, that, 
though they do drudge, fare hard, and starve their Genius, they 
cannot live in ’ some countries ; but what they have is instantly 
taken from them ; the very care they take to live, to be drudges, to 
maintain their poor families, their trouble and anxiety, takes away 
thfir sleep, Sirac. 31. r, it makes them weary of their lives : when 
they have taken all pains, done their utmost and honest endea- 
vours, if they be cast behind by sickness, or over-taken with years, 
no man pities themj hard-hearted and merciless, uncharitable 
as they are, they leave them so distressed, to beg, steal, 
murmur, and ' rebel, or else starve: The feeling and fear of this 
misery compelled those old Romans, whom Menenius Agnppa 
pacified,* to resist their governors : outlaws, and rebels, in most 
places, to take up seditious armsj and in all ages hath caused 
uproars, murmunngs, seditions, rebellions, thefts, murders, 
mutinies, jars and contentions, in every common- wealth: grudging, 
repining, complaining, discontent, in each private family, because 
they want means to live according to their callings, bring up their 
children; it breaks their hearts they cannot do as they would. No 
greater misery than for a Lord to have a Knight’s living, a 
Gentleman a Yeoman’s, not to be able to live as his birth and 
place requires ! Poverty and want are generally corrosives to all 
kinds of men, especially to such as have been in good and flourish- 
ing estate, are suddenly distressed, 'nobly born, liberally brought 
up, and by some disaster and casualty miserably dejected. For 
the rest, as they have base fortunes, so have they base minds 
correspondent, like beetles I stercore vrti, i stercore vicius, in siercore 
delia'um, as they were obscurely born and bred, so they delight 
and live in obscenity ; they are not so thoroughly touched with it. 


1 Vexat censura colunibas. [Juv, ii. 63.] * Deux ace non possum, et six 

eixfus solvere nolunt Omnibus est notnm quatre tre solvere totum. * Scandia, 
Africa, Lithuania. * Montaigne, in his Essays, speaks of certain Indians in 
Trance, that, being asked bgw they liked the country, wondered bow a few rich men 
could keep ao irary poor men m subjection, that «hey did not cut their throats. 
IBook 1. ch. 30.1 [* Livy, 11 3a ] * Angustas anlmas anuncao in pecicwa 

versant. [Viig. G, iv. 83. quoted memonter,] 
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Angiutas animas aagusto in pectoie venant .1 

Yea, that which is no small cause of their torments, if once they 
come to be in distress, they are forsaken of their fellows, most part 
neglected, and left unto themselves ; as poor ® Terence in Eptne was 
by Sctpio, Leelius, and Furius, his great and noble friends. 

Nil Publius Scipio profiiit, nil d Lslius, nil Furius, 

Tres per idem tempus qui a^itabant nobiles facillime, 

Eorum ille operft ne domum quidem habuit conductitiam.* 

’ Tis generally so, Tempora si fuerint nubtla, solus erisP he is left 
cold and comfortless, nulltis ad amissas tbti amicus opes* all flee 
from him as from a rotten wall, now ready to fall on their heads. 
Prov. 19. 4, Poverty separates them from their * neighbours. 

r Dum fortuna favet, vultum servatis, amici, 

CUm cecidit, turpi vertitis ora fu^ 

Whilst fortune favour'd, friends, you smiled on me, 

But when she fled, a friend 1 could not see 

Which is worse yet, if he be poor “every man contemns him, 
insults over him, oppresseth him, scoffs at, aggravates his misery, 

' Qiium coepit quassata domus subsidere, partes 
In proclinatas omne recumbit onus. 

When once the tottering house begins to shrink, 

Thither comes all the weight by an instinct 

Nay, they are odious to their own brethren and dearest friends. 
Pro. 19 7, hts brethren hate him if he be poor, omnes mam 
oderunt, his naghhours hate him. Pro. 14. 20. omnes me noti ac 
ignoti deserunt, as he complained in the Comedy, friends & 
strangers, all forsake me. Which is most grievous, poverty makes 
men ridiculous, Nil habetinfehx paapertas duriusin se, Quam quod 
ridicules homines faatf* they must endure ” jests, taunts, flouts, 
blows, of their betters, and take all in good part to get a meal’s 

[t Virg G, Iv, 83 quoted memonter. Their narrow souls suit with their narrow 
breast ] * Donatus, vit ejus [• Publius Scipio, Lselius, and Funus, three of 

the most distinguished noblemen at that day m Rome, were of so little service to 
him, that he could scarcely procure a lodging through their patronage. Donatos, 
viL ^us ] [* Ovid, Tr 1 1* 6 ] [• Do 10 . 1 • Prov xix 7 Though he 

be instant, yet they will not r Petromus [c. 80 1 ■ Non est qui doleat vicem ; 
ut Petrus Christum, jurant se hominem non novissc. •* * Ovid, Tnst. [11. 83, 84.] 
** Horat. [Sat. 1 i. 84. 8$ ] n Ter. Eunuchus, act 2 [9. 7 ] [u Juv. in. ija, 
x.SS*] ^ Quid quod niateriam praebet causamque jocanch, Si toga sordida sit? 
Juv. ml [3. 747, 149. quoted memonter.] 
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meat ; * magnum paupertts opprobrium jubet qutdvis &• faeere 
pati. He must turn parasite, jester, fool, (ptm desipieni^us desipert^ 
saith 'Euripides), slave, villain, drudge, to get a poor living, apply 
himself to each man’s humour^ to win and please, &c. and be 
buffeted, when he hath all done, (as Ulysses was by Melanthms ’’ 
in Horner^ be reviled, baffled, insulted over, for * poientiorum stul- 
Mia perfertnda esi,‘ and may not so much as mutter against it. 
He must turn rogue and villain, for, as the saying is, necesstias cogit 
ad iurpia, poverty alone makes men thieves, rebels, murderers, 
traitors, assassinates, (because of poverty we have sinned, Ecclus.z’j. i,) 
swear and forswear, bear false witness, lie, dissemble, any thing, as 
1 say, to advantage themselves, and to relieve their necessities % 
* culpa scelerisqtu magisira est' when a man is driven to his shifts, 
what will he not do ? 

— -SI miserum tortuna Sinonem 

Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget , B 

cruel fortune has made Sinon wretched, 

^wiU also make him an untruthful har,] 

he will betray his father. Prince, and Country, turn Turk, forsake 
Religion, abjure God and all ; nulla tarn horrenda prodtlio, quam 
Hit lucri causa (saith 'Leo Afer) perpetrare nohnt}' Plato therefore 
calls poverty thievish, sacrilegious, filthy, wicked, mischievous, and 
well he might; for it makes many an upright man otherwise, 
had he not been in want, to take bribes, to be corrupt, to do 
against his conscience, to sell his tongue, heart, hand, &c. to be 
churlish, hard, unmerciful, uncivil, to use indirect means to help 
his present estate. It makes Princes to exact upon their subjects, 
Great men tyrannize, Landlords oppress. Justice mercenary. 
Lawyers vultures, Physicians Harpies, friends importunate, 
tradesmen liars, honest men thieves, devout assassinates, great 
men to prostitute their wives, daughters, and themselves, middle 
sort to repine, commons to mutiny, all to grudge, murmur, and 
complain. A great temptation to all mischief, it compels some 
miserable wretches to counterfeit several diseases, to dismember, 

1 Hor [Odes, iii 24. 4a, 43 Poverty is a great reproach, it bids us do and suffer 
ev^thing J « In Phoeniss [394 ] » Odyss 17. [217 23a ] < Idem [238 I 

p The folly of the powerful must be put up with 1 » Mantuan [Eel. 1 ] P It 
instigates to crime.] P Yirg Mn. 11 79, 80] » De Africa, lib. i. cap ult. 
|l» There is no treason so hbrnble that they will not commit for gam ] « Lib 5, 

De legibns Furacissima paupertas, sacnlega, turpis, flagitiosa, omnium malonim 
opifex. [p. 744.] 
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make themselves blind, lame, to have a more plausible cause to 
beg, and lose their limbs to recover their present wants. Jodocus 
Damhoderius^ a Lawyer of Bruges, fraxi rerum criminal, c 112, 
hath some notable examples of such counterfeit cranks, and every 
village almost will yield abundant testimonies amongst us; we 
have dummaeTSfAbraliam men , &c. And, that which is the extent 
of misery, it enforceth them, through anguish and wearisomeness 
of their lives, to make away themselves They had rather be 
hanged, drowned, &c. than to live without means. 

*In mare cetifenim, nc te premat aspera egestas, 

Dcsih, et k cclsia corrue, Cyme, jugis. 

Much better 'tis to break tby neck, 

Or drown thyself i' th’ sea, 

Than suffer irksome poverty . 

Go make thyself away, 

A Sybarite of old, as 1 find it registered in ^Atheneeus, supping 
in Phtdttiis in Sparta, & observing their hard fare, said it was 
no marvel if the Lacedamontans were valiant men ; for his part he 
would rather run upon a sword point (dr* so would any man in his 
wits) than live with such base diet, or lead so wi etched a life. * In 
Japan 'tis a common thing to stifle their children if they be poor, 
or to make an abort,* which Aristotle commends ' In that civil 
commonwealth of Chma^ the mother sti angles her child, if she be 
not able to bring it up, and had rather lose than sell it, or have it 
endure such misery as poor men do Arnohius, lib. 7 cuiversus 
gentes, “Lactantius 1 . 5. c 9, objects as much to those ancient 
Greeks and Romans, they did expose their children to wild beasts, 
strangle, or knock out their brains against a stone, in such cases 
If we may give credit to ^Munster, amongst us Christians m 
Lithuania they voluntarily mancipate and sell themselves, their 
wives and children, to rich men, to avoid hunger & beggary ; 
'“many make away themselves in this extremity. Aptaus the Roman. 
when he cast up his accounts, and found but 100,000 Crowns left, 

P A favourite both of Charles V. and Philip II.] i Thcogms. [175, 6 J 
* Deipnosophist. lib. la [p 518 E] Millies potius montumm (si quis sibi mente 
constaret) quam tarn vilis et eerumnosi viclds communionem habere * Gasper 
Vilela Jesuita, epist, Japon lib p — abortion.] [<> Politics, Lib vii cap xiv ] 
r Mat Riccius, expedit in Sinas, lib i c 3 * Vos Romani procreatos filios fens 

et canibus exponitis, nunc strangulatis, vel m saxum, eliditis, &c * Cosmog. 
4.11b cap 22 Vendunt liberosvictu carentes tanqunm pecora, interdum et se ipsos, 
ttt apud divites saturentur cibis iv Vel Ixinoruiu des|)eratione vel malorum 
perpessioae fracti et fatigati, plures violentas manus sibi inferunk 
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murdered himself for fear he should be famished to death.* 
P. Forestus, m his medicinal observations, hath a memorable 
example of two brothers of Louvain^ that, being destitute of means, 
became both melancholy, and in a discontented humour massacred 
themselves ; another of a merchant, learned, wise otherwise and 
discreet, but, out of a deep apprehension he had of a loss at seas, 
would not be persuaded but, as ’ Ummidivs in the Poet, he should 
die a beggar. In a word, thus much I may conclude of poor men, 
that, though they have good * parts, they cannot shew or make 
use of them : *ab inoptd ad virtuUm obsepta est via, 'tis hard for a 
poor man to rise, ‘haud faali emergunt, quorum virtuiibus obstat 
res angusta domi:* the wisdom of tJu poor is despised, and his 
words are not heard, Eccles. 9. 16 his works are rejected, 
contemned, for the baseness and obscurity of the author ; though 
laudable and good in themselves, they will not likely take. 

Nulla placere dib, neque vivere, earmina possunt, 

Quae scnbuntur aqua: potonbus — ^ 

[No poemscan please long or lire that are 
Wntten by water-dnnkers ] 

Poor men cannot please, their actions, counsels, consultations, 
projects, are vilified in the world's esteem, amittunt consilium cum 
re* which Gnatho long since observed. * Sapiens creptdas sibi 
nunquam nec soleas feat, a wise man never cobbled shoes, as he 
said of old, but how doth he prove it? I am sure we find it 
otherwise in our days, uinosis horret facundta pannis^'^ Homer 
himself must beg if he want means, and, as by report sometimes 
he did, go from door to door and sing ballads, with a company of 
boys about him. This common misery of theirs must needs distract, 
make them discontent and melancholy, as ordinarily they are, 
wayward, peevish, like a weary traveller, (for 

^ Fames et more bilem in nares consaunt,) 
still murmuring and repining. Ob inoptam tnorosi sunt, quibtts est 

[> See Seneca, Cons, ad Helv 10, §§ 8, 9 ] * Hor [Sat. i. i. 95-99. AIT other 

editions of Burion have VenHdtus incorrectly ^ ^ Ingenio poteram superas 

volitare per arees . Ut me pluma levat, sic gravr mergit onus * Terent. 

* Juv. Sat. 3 [164, s ] [• They do not easily r .e, whose narrow fortunes stand 

In the way of their virtues.] p Hor Epp i x r 2, 3 | [® Ter Eun 11 11. ra] 

• Paschalius. “ Petronirs [83]. [u f^ioquence shivers in wretched rags .1 

Herodotus, vit ejus Scaliger in poet. Pole lUorum jedes ostiatim adiens, aiiquid 
accipiebat, canens carmina sua, concomitarte eum puerorum cboro. p E^asmi 
Adagia, p. 553.] 
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moR, as Pbitarch' quotes out of Euripides^ and that comical Poet 
well seconds, 

> Omnes quSbiia tea aunt miniis secundae, nescio quomodo 
Siupieiasi, ad eontumeluun omnia accipiunt magis, 

Propter suam impotentiani secredunt negligi ; 

if they be in adversity, they are more suspicious and apt to 
mistake ; they think themselves scorned by reason of their misery ; 
and therefore many generous spirits in such cases withdraw them- 
selves from aU company, as that Comedian ^Terence is said to 
have done ; when he perceived himself to be forsaken and poor, 
he voluntarily banished himself to StymphalttSy a base town in 
Arcadia, and there miserably died : 

* ad summam inopiam redactut, 

Itaque & conspectu omnitim abut Grseciee In terram ultimam. 

Neither is it without cause, for we see men commonly respected 
according to their means, (' an dives sit omnes queerunt, nemo an 
bonus), & vilified if they be m bad clothes. " Phtlopoemen the 
Orator was sent to cut wood, because he was so homely attired. 
* Terentms was placed at the lower end of Caealiud table, because 
of his homely outside. *Dante, that famous Italian Poet, by 
reason his clothes were but mean, could not be admitted to sit 
down at a feast. Gnatho scorned his old familiar friend because 
of his apparel, * hominem video fannis annisque obsitum. Me ego 
ilium contempsi prtB me. King Perseus, overcome, sent a letter to 
^^Paulus ^tmlms the Roman General : “ Perseus P. Consult S.” but 
he scorned him any answer, taati exprobrans fortunam suam (saith 
mine author) [silently] upbraiding him with his present fortune. 

Carolus Pugnax^^ that great Duke of Burgundy, made H. Hol- 
land, late Duke of Exeter, exil’d, run after his horse like a lackey, 
and would take no notice of him : ” 'tis the common fashion of the 
world. So that such men as are poor may justly be discontent, 
melancholy, and complain of their present misery, and all may 

[1 On Contentedness of Mind, g iii.] * Hegio, Ter. Adelph Act 4. Seen. 3. 
[14-16 memonter ] * Donat vita ejus. [* Reduced to the gi^test necessity, he 

withdrew from the eyes of all men to the most remote pai t of Greece ] * Euri. 

pides. [Fragm. from the Bellerophontes, preserved by Seneca, Epistle 115. AU 
ask « hether a man is nch, none whether he is good.] s Hutarch, vita ejus. 

y l 2.J I Vita Ter. e Gomesius, hb 3 c. ai. de sale.,, • Ter Eunuch Act. a. 

cen 2 b, 8.1 1* Liv [xlv 4 ] “ Commines [Bk iii ch iv ] ru Cluvles 

th* Bold.] » He that hath 45 per annum coming m more than others, scoi ns 
him that hath less and is a better man. 
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pray with ‘ Solomon, Give me, O Lor^Meitker riches nor poverty, 
feed me with food convenient for me. 


Subsect. 7. — An heap of othet Accidents causing Melancholy, 
Death of Friends, Losses, 

In this Labyrinth of accidental causes, the farther I wander, the 
more intricate I find the passage, multie ambages, & new causes as 
so many by-paths offer themselves to be discussed. To search 
out all were an Mereulean work, & fitter for Theseus : I will follow 
mine intended thread j and point only at some few of the chiefest 
Amongst which loss and death of friends may challenge a first 
place. Multi instantur, as * Vines well observes, con- 
invia, dies festos, many are melancholy after a feast, holy-day, 
merry meeting, or some pleasing sport, if they be solitary by 
chance, left alone to themselves, without employment, sport, or 
want their ordinary companions ; some, at the departure of friends 
only whom they shall shortly see again, weep and howl, and look 
after them as a cow lows after her calf, or a child takes on that 
goes to school after holidays. Ut me levdtat tuns adventus, sic 
discessus qffhxit, (which ^Tullymnx. Xa Atticus'), thy coming was not 
so welcome to me as thy departure was harsh. Montanus, consil. 
132, makes mention of a country-woman that, parting with her 
friends and native place, became grievously melancholy for many 
years; and Trallianus of another, so caused for the absence of 
her husband. Which is an ordinary passion amongst our good 
wives; if their husband tarry out a day longer than his appointed 
time, or break his hour, they take on presently with sighs and 
tears, “ he is either robbed or dead, some mischance or other is 
surely befallen him," they cannot eat, drink, sleep, or be quiet in 
mind, till they see him again. If parting of friends, absence 
alone, can work such violent effects, what shall death do, when 
they must eternally be separated, never in this world to meet 
again ? This is so grievous a torment for the time, that it takes 
away their appetite, desire of life, extmguisheth all delights, it 
causeth deep sighs aad groans, tears, exclamations, 


1 Prov. XXX 8. * De auima, cap. de moerore. * Lib. is. Epist [5a] 
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O di^ce gennen matris I A sanguis meus I 
Ehcu 1 tepentes, &c. 6 flos tenerl 

g > mother’s sweet child I O my veiy Uood 
tender flower I alas 1 and art thou gone ?] 

howling, roaring, many bitter pangs, {^Lamentis gemituque 
feemtneo tUulatu Tecta fremuni), and by frequent meditation 
extends so far sometimes, “ they think they see thetr dead friends 
continually in their eyes, observanies imagines, as Conciliator con- 
fesseth he saw his mother’s ghost presenting herself still before 
him. Quod nimis miseri volant, hoc factU credunt, * still, still, still, 
that good father, that good son, that good wife, that dear friend 
runs m their minds , totus animus hoc unA cogitatione dejixus est, 
all the year long, as ' Tliny complains to Romanus, methinks I see 
Virginius, Virginias, I talk with Virginias, &c. 

B Te SiinOt vac imsero nitht, lilia nigra vidcntur, 

I'allentcsquc roba., ncc dulce nihcns hyacmthiis { 

Nullos ncc myrtuSi nec laurus spiral odorcs. 

They that are most staid and patient are so furiously carried 
headlong by the passion of sorrow in this case, that brave discreet 
men otherwise oftentimes forget themselves, and weep like children 
many months together, “ as " if that they to water would," and will 
not be comforted. They are gone ' they are gone I 

Abbtulit atra dies et funere meisit acertx?.^ 

What shall Ido? 

Quis Uabit in laenmas fontem mihi ^ quis satis altOS 
Accendet gcrnitus, et acerlx> veriw dolori 
Exhaunt pietas oculos, et hiantia frangit 
Pectora, nec plenos avido sinit edt.rc (]ui.i>tus ; 

Magna ade6 jactura prcmit, &c. 

Fountains of tears who gives ? who lends me groans. 

Deep sighs, sufficient to express my moans ? 

Mine eyes arc dry, my breast in pieces torn, 

My loss so great, I caimot enough mourn. 

So Stroza Filins, that elegant Italian Poet, m his Eficedium,* 
bewails his father’s death, he could moderate his passions in 

* Virg .Ain 4. [667, 8 ] > I’atrcs mortuos coruiu astantC!, ct filios, &c Mar- 

cellus Donatus |_* Seneta, He."c Fur 313. Wh it the unhappy eagerly wish, 
they easily believe ] * Epist hb a [Ep i ] Virgmium virleo, audio, de- 

functum, cogito, ailoquor ^ ( alpumius Siculus [Without thee, ah ' wretched 
me, the lilies seem black, the roses pale, the hyacinth has lost its ruddy glow , 
neither the myrtle nor laurel retain their odours.] “ Chaucer. [Canterbury 

tales, hue 10,809 ] [" Vug. Atn, in. 429 1 [* Dirge, Elegy.] 
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Other matters (as he confesseth) but not in this, he yields wholly 
to sorrow, 

Nunc fateor do teiga mails, mens ilia fatisoit, 

Indomitus quondam vigor et constantia mentis. 

How doth '^QuintUtan complain for the loss of his son, to despair 
almost ! Cardan lament his only child in his book de Itbris 
propnis, & elsewhere in many other of his tracts ! ^ 5 . Ambrose 
his brother’s death 1 (^An ego possum non cogttare de te, out sine 
lacrimis cogttare t O amari diesl 6 flebiles metes < 5 r*f.) Gregory 
Naztanzen*^ that noble (O deeorem, iSre. flos recens,puUu- 
lans, 6 rc.) Alexander, a man of a most invincible courage, after 
Hepheestids death, as Curhus relates, ‘ triduum jacutt ad mortendutn 
obstinatus, lay three days together upon the ground, obstinate to die 
with him, and would neither eat, drink, nor sleep. The woman 
that communed with Esdras ( 1 . 2. e. 10.), when her son fell down 
&iaA,fled tnto the field, dr would not return into the city, but there 
resolved to remain, neither to eat mr drink, but mourn fast until 
she died [v. 4.]. Rachel wept for her children, and would nut be 
comforted because th^ were not, Matt. 218, So did Adrian the 
Emperor bewail his Antinous; Heresdes, Hylas ; Orpheus, &try- 
dice , David, Absolom, (O my dear son Absalom I) AwHulms 
mother Monica , Ntobe her children, insomuch that tlie -^‘Poets 
feigned her to be turned into a stone, as being stupefied trough 
the extremity of grief. ^JEgeus, signo lugubn filit constamatus, m 
mare se prcecipitem dedit, impatient of sorrow for his son's death, 
drowned himself. Our late Physicians are full of such examples. 
Monfanus, consil. 242, * had a patient troubled with this infirmity, 
by reason of her husband’s death, many years together. Trin- 
cavellius, 1 , 1. c. 14, hath such another, almost in despair after his 
“mother’s departure, ut se fermi prcecipitem daret, and ready 
through distraction to make away himself: and (in his 15 th counsel) 
tells a story of one fifty years of age, that grew desperate upon hts 
rnotkeds death, and, cured by Fallopius, fell many years after into 
a relapse by the sudden death of a daughter which he had, and 

1 Pmfau lib 6 * Lib. de obitu Satyn fiatris. [* Can I ever cease to think 

of thee, or to think of thee without tears? Obitterdays' O nights of sorrow 1 &c.l 
I* This should be Gregoiy of Nyssa. See his works, ed Migne, vol, iii p; 865, m ] 
P Lib la cap. 4. metno'iter ti. This is another of Burton's errors, r or 
HrMuestio we shorn read Chtus, Lib. 8. cap. a] * Ovid. Met, [vi, 306-312.] 
t PluC. vita [Thesei, 8 ea.] ■ Nobfiis matroaa melancholica ob mortem mirttk 

* Ex maufs ob, u in desperationcm incidit. 
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could never after be recovered. The fury of this passion is so 
violent sometimes, that it daunts whole kingdoms and cities. 
VesfasMs death was pitifully lamented ail over the Roman 
Empire, totus orbis lugebat^ saith Aurelius Victor} Alexander 
commanded the battlements of houses to be pulled down, mutes 
and horses to have their manes shorn off, and many common 
soldiers to be slain, to accompany his dear Hephastio's death.'' 
Which is now practised amongst the Tartars, when ’ a great Cham 
dieth, ten or twelve thousand must be slain, men and horses, all they 
meet ; and, among those * Pagan Indians, their wives and servants 
voluntarily die with them, Leo Decimus was so much bewailed in 
Rome after his departure, that, as Jovius gives out , ' communis solus, 
publica htlarttas, the common s^ety, all good fellowship, peace, 
mirth, and plenty died with him, tamquam eodem sepulckro cum 
Leone condtta lugebantur; for it was a golden age whilst he lived, 
* but after his decease an iron season succeeded, barbara vis 
feeda vastitas, dr* dira malorum omnium incommoda, wars, plagues, 
vastity, discontent. When Augustus Ccesar died, saith Paterculus^ 
orbis ruinam timueramus, we were all afraid, as if heaven had 
fallen upon our heads. * Pudeeus records how that at Lewis the 
12th his death, tarn subtla mutatio, ut qui pritls digito coeltm 
attingere videbantur, nunc humi derepenti serpere, sideratos esse 
diceres, they that were erst in heaven, upon a sudden, as if they 
had been planet-strucken, lay grovelling on the ground ; 

* Concussis cecidcreamniis, ceu frondibus ingens 
Silva dole! lapsis 

they look’t like cropt trees. *°At Nancy in Lorraine, when 
Claudia Valesia, Henry the Second French king’s sister, and the 
Duke’s wife deceased, the Temples for forty days were all shut uft 
no Prayers nor Masses but in that room where she was; the 
Senators all seen in black, and fora twelve monthd space throughout 
the city they were forbid to sing or dance. 

[1 De CsEsaribus, cap z. Titus Flavius Vcspasianus is referred to. Atl the 
world mourned it.] H Plut. Life of Helopidas § xicviv ] * Mathias k Michou 

Boter Amphitheat. Lo Vertoman. M. Polus, Vcnctus, litx r cap 54. Fenmunt 
eos quos in viaobvios habent, dicentes, Ite, et domino nostro regi service in alia vita. 
Ncc tarn in homines insaniunt, sed in equos. &c. * Vita qus. * Lib. 4. yitse 

ejus Auream setatsm condideiat ad bumani genens salutem, quum nos, statim ab 
optimi pnneipis excessu, veri feiream mitetemur, fam«n. pestem, &c. [r Lib. 11. 
cap. 124.] s Lib. s, de asse. * Maph. [Possibly Maphoeus, who, according 
to Hallam, added a mrteenth Book to Vitgil’s ^ueta,'] (Melius, lUnerano. 
Cb annum integrum kcantu, *ripudiis,ct saitationibus, totacivitasabstmerejubettir. 
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1 Non ulli pastes illis egerc diebus 
Frigida, Daphni, bovesad iiumma, nulla ncc amnem 
Lilmvit quadrupes, nec graininis attigit hcrbam. 

How were we affected here in England for our Tttus, delicut 
humani gemrts^ Prince Henrys immature death, as if all our 
dearest friends’ lives had exhaled with his ! * Scanderieg's death 

«as not so much lamented in Epirus. In a word, as * he saith of 
Edward the First at the news of Edward of Caernarvon his son’s 
birth, immortalUer gainsus, he was immortally glad, may we say 
on the contrary of friends’ deaths, tmmortaliler gementes, we are 
di\ ers of us, as so many turtles, eternally dejected with it. 

There is another sorrow, which ariseth from the loss of temporal 
goods and fortunes, which equally afilicteth, and may go hand in 
hand with the precedent Loss of time, loss of honour, office, of 
good name, of labour, frustrate hopes will much torment , but, in 
my judgement, there is no torture like unto it, or that sooner 
procureth this malady and mischief : 

* IMomlur Ucnmis amissa pecunia verb i 

it wrings true tears from our eyes, many sighs, much sorrow from 
our hearts, and often causeth habitual melancholy itself. Gutane- 
rtus, tract 15 5, repeats this for an especial cause * Loss of 
friends, and loss of goods, make many men mela/uholy, as I have 
often seen by continual meditation of such things. The same causes 
Ainoldus Villanovanus inculcates, Brevtar, 1 . c 18, ex rerum 
amissione, damno, amicorutn morte, 6-r Want alone will make a 
man mad, to be sans argent'' will cause a deep and grievous 
melancholy. Many persons are affected like “ Irishmen m this 
behalf, who, if they have a good scimitar, had rather have a blow 
on their arm than their weapon hurt • they will sooner lose their 
life than their goods and the grief that cometh hence con- 
tinueth long, (saith ^Plater), and out of many dispositions procureth 
an habit, Montanas and Frisemeltca cured a young man of 22 

1 Virg [EcL V 24-26 None drove the oxen, Daphnis, in those days. When 
well fed. to the nvers cool no beast Drank of the stream or browsed upon the 
nerbage.] buetoiiius, litiis, § i The delight of die liuinan race .1 * See 
Barletius, de vita et ob Scanderbeg. hb 13 hist [See also Gibbon, X) and F 
ch Ixvii ] < Matth Pans • Juvenalis fxiii 134.] ® Multi qui res amatas 

perdideratit, ut fihos, opes, non sperantes recuperare, propter asssduam talium 
considerationem mclancholici hunt, ut ipse vidi [r Without money ] ® Stani* 

faiirstus, Hib Hist “tap 3 Melant^Iia semper venit ob jacturam peciinte, 
victonae repulsam mortem lilarunim, qnibus longo post tcni,'uic animus torquetur, 
et k dispositione sit lubitus. t® Consil 26, 
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years of age, that so became melancholy, ob amissam peeuniam, for 
a sum of money which he had unhappily lost. Sckenkius hath 
such another story of one melancholy, because he overshot him* 
self, and spent his stock in unnecessary building. ^ Roger, that 
rich Bishop of Salisbury, exutus opibus et castns d Rege Stephana, 
spoiled of his goods by King Stephen, vi dolons absorptus, atque 
in amenttam versus, indecentia feat, through grief ran mad, spake 
and did he knew not what. Nothing so familiar as for men in 
such cases, through anguish of mind, to make away themselves. 
A poor fellow went to hang himself, (which Ausonius hath 
elegantly expressed in a neat “Epigram), but, finding by chance a 
pot of money, flung away the rope, and went merrily home , but 
he that hid the gold, when he missed it, hanged himself with that 
rqp^which the other man had left, in a discontented humour. 

At qui condiderat, postquam non reppcnt aurum, 

Aptavit collo qusm lepent laqucum. 

Such feral accidents can want and penury produce. Be it surety- 
ship, shipwrack, fire, spoil and pillage of soldiers, or what loss 
soever, it boots not, it will work the like effect, the same desola- 
tion in Provinces and Cities, as well as private persons The 
Romans were miserably dejected after the battle of Canna, the 
men amazed for fear, the stupid women tore their hair & cried ; 
the Hungarians, when their King Ladislaus, & bravest soldiers, 
were slain by the Turks, luctus publicus, the Venetians, 
when their forces were overcome by the French King Louts, the 
French & Spanish Kings, Pope, Emperor, all conspired against 
them, at Cambray, the French Herald denounced open war in 
the Senate • Lauredane, Venetorum dux, and they had lost 
Padua, Brtxia, Verona, Forum Jvlti, their territories in the con- 
tinent, and had now nothing left but the City of Venice itself, et 
urbi quoque tpsi (saith ^ Bembtts) timendum putarent, and the loss 
of that was likewise to be feared, tantus tepente dolor omnes tenuit, 
ut nunquam alias, 6 re they were pitifully plunged, never before 
in such lamentable distress. An. 1527, when Rome was sacked 
by Bourbontus, the common soldiers made such spoil, th# fair 
“Churches were turned to stables, old monuments and books 
made horse-litter, or burned like straw ; reliques, costly pictures, 

• 

> Nubngensis. * Epig. 23 [q, 4.] * Lib. 8 Venet. Hist ^ Templa 

ornamentis nudata, spoliata, in subula equorum et asmorum versa, &c. Infulv 
bumi conculc.'ita: pedilms, &c. 
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defaced ; altars demolished ; rich hangings, carpets, &c. trampled 
in the dirt : ’ their wives and loveliest daughters constuprated by 
every base cullion, as Sejantt^ daughter was by the hangman in 
publickj* before their fathers’ and husbands’ faces \ Noblemen’s 
children, and of the wealthiest citizens, reserved for Princes’ beds, 
were prostitute to eveiy common soldier, and kept for concubines ; 
Senators and Cardinals tliemselves dragg’d along the streets, and 
put to exquisite torments, to confess where their money was hid ; 
the rest, murdered on heaps, lay stinking m the streets; infants’ 
brains dashed out before their mothers’ eyes. A lamentable 
sight it was to see so goodly a City so suddenly defaced, rich 
citizens sent a begging to Venue^ Naples^ Ancona^ that erst 
lived in all manner of delights ! ’ Those proud palaces, that even 
now vaunted their tops up to Heaven, were dejected as low as Hell 
ttt an instant. Wliom will not such misery make discontent? 
Terence the Poet drowned himself (some say) fur the loss of his 
Comedies, which suffered .shipwrack.* When a poor man hath 
made many hungry meals, got together a small sum, which he 
loseth ill an instant ; a Scholar spent many an hour’s study to no 
purpose, his labours lost, &c j how should it otherwise be ? I may 
conclude with Gregory* temporalmm amor quantum afficit, dm 
Aaret possessio, tan turn, quum subtralntur, urit dolor, riches do not 
so much exhilarate us with their possession, as they torment us 
with their loss. 

Next to Sorrow still I may annex such accidents as procure 
Fear; for, besides those Terrors which I have ‘before touched, 
and many other fears (which are infinite), there is a superstitious 
Fear, one of the three great causes of Fear in Anstotle' commonly 
caused by prodigies & dismal accidents, which much trouble 
many of us. {Nescio quid animus mihi prcesagit malt.*) As if 
a hare cross the way at our going forth, or a mouse gnaw our 
clothes : if they bleed three drops at nose, the salt falls towards 
them, a black spot appear in their nails, &c. with many such, 
which Delrio, Tom. 2/3 sect. 4, Austin Ntphus, in his bookie 


conjuges ab Hisranoram lixls constuprate 

destinies foretold. |r Ethics, in. 6.T 
mind presages evil of some kind.] 


ri * ^ * 4 t wiwaiium, 

■ 3 rear from ominous accidents, 
I* Terence, Hraut li. 11. 7. My 
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Auguriis, Polydort Virg. 1 . %. it Ptvdigiis, St^buriensis, Pefyerat. 
L t. r. 13, discuss at large. They are so much affected, that, with 
the rery strength of Imagination, Fear, and the Devil’s craft, 
yuff those misfortuttes they suspect upon their own heads^ and that 
which they fear shall tome upon them, as Solomon foretelleth, Prov- 
10. 24, and /say denounceth, 66. 4, which, if* they cottla neglect and 
contemn, would not come to pass. Eorum vires nosir& resident 
opinione, ut morbi gravttas cegrotanttum cogitatione, they are 
intended and remitted, as our opinion is fixed, more or less. 
N.N. dat panas, saith ^Crato of such a one, utinam non atiraheret! 
he is punished, and is the cause of it * himself. 

^ Dum fata fugtmus, jata stulii incurrimus, the thing that I 
feared, saith Job [111 35,] is fallen upon me. 

As much we may say of them that are troubled with their for* 
tunes, or ill destinies fore-seen; multos angit ptasc'.entia maiorum: 
the fore-knowledge of what shall come to pass crucifies many 
men, fore-told by Astrologers, or Wizards, iralitm ob caelum* be it 
ill accident, or death itself : which often falls out by God’s per- 
mission; quta dmmonent Umeni, (saith Chrysostoni), JDeus ideo 
permttM accidere' Severus, Adrian, Domittan, can testify as 
much, of whose fear and susptaon Suetonius, Herodian, and the 
rest of those writers, tell strange stones in this behalf. *lifontanus, 
tonsil 31, hath one example of a young man, exceeding melancholy 
upon this occasion Such fears have still tormented mortal men 
in all ages, by reason of those Ijnng Oracles, and juggling Priests. 
'There was a fountain in Greece, near Cere/ Temple in Aehaia, 
where the event of such diseases was to be known ; a glass let deu>n 
fy a thread, &‘c. Amongst those Cyanean rocks at the springs of 
Lyaa, was the Oracle of Thyrxean Apollo, where all fortunes were 
foretold, sickness, health, or what they would besides ; so common 
people have been always deluded with future events At this day 
metus futurorum maxmi torquet Stnas, this foolish fear mightily 
crucifies them in China, as ^*Matthew fticcius the Jesuit informeth 

1 Accersunt aibi malum. [Cf. Plant. Am L 1 . 171.] * St non obsetvemus, 

nihil valent. Polydore. ■ Consil z6. i. a. * Harm watch, h.inn catch. 

* Geor. Buchanan. _ [* The heavens being angry ] |7 Because they fear the evU 

spirit. God permits it to happen so. Damones non gubeman mvndutn, Horn. 1.] 

* Jnvenls, sollicittis de futuris frustra, factus melancholisus * Pausanias in 
Acbaicb, lib 7 [ch. 31 ] Ubi omnium eventus djgnoscuntur. Speculum tenui 
suspensum funiculo demittunf el ad Cjrancas petras ad Lycue fontes, &c. 
1 * Espedit. in Sinas, lib. 1. c. ^ 
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us, in his CommenUries of those countries, of all Nations they 
are most superstitious, and much tormented in this kind, at* 
tributing so much to their Divinators, ut tpse nutus fidem fadat, 
that fear itself and conceit cause it to 'fall out: if he foretell 
sickness such a day, that very time they wiU be sick [from fear,] 
vi metHs afflieii m agntudtnem cadunt, and many times die as it is 
fore-told. A true saying, timor mortis morte pejor, the fear of death 
is worse than death itself, and the memory of that sad hour, to 
some fortunate and rich men, ts as bitter as gall, Ecclus. 41 i. 
Inquietam nobis vttam facit mortis metiis* a worse plague cannot 
happen to a man than to be so troubled m his mind , ’ tis irts/e 
divortium, an heavy separation, to leave their goods, with so much 
labour got, pleasures of the world, which they have so deliciously 
enjoyed, friends and companions whom they so dearly loved, all 
at once. Axiochtts * the Philosopher was bold and courageous all 
his life, and gave good precepts de contemnenda morte,* and against 
the vanity of the world, to others ; but, being now ready to die 
himself, he was mightily dejected , h&c luce pnvabor 1 hts orbabor 
boms i ‘ he lamented like a child, &c. And though Socrates himself 
was there to comfort him, ubt pristina virtutum jactatio, OAxiochet* 
yet he was very timorous & impatient of death, much troubled m 
his mind, tmbellts pavor ^ tmpatieniia, dye, O Ciotho, Megapenthes, 
the Tyrant in Lucian, exclaims, now ready to depart, let me live a 
while longer, V will give thee a thousand talents of gold, and two 
bowls besides, which I took from Cleocntus, worth an hundred talents 
apiece. Wods me ' * saith another, what goodly manors shall I leave / 
what fertile fields t what a fine house ’ what pretty children / how 
many servants! Who shall gather my grapes, my com^ Must I 
now die, so well settled 1 leave all, so richly and well provided f Woe's 
me! what shall I dot ’‘Ammula vagula, blandula, qua nunc abibts in 
loca t “ 

To these tortures of Fear &• Sorrovti may well be annexed 
Curiosity, that irksome, that tyrannizing care, nimia solhcitudof'- 

1 Timendo praeoccupat quod vital ultro, provocatque quod fagit, gaudetquo 
moerens, et lubms miser fuit. Heinsius Austnaco. [* The fear of death sadly 
troubles our life.] P See Plato's Axiocbus ] About despising death ] 

[S Shall I be deprived of this light of day, stopped of these good things 1 have?] 
fe Where is your old boast of virtues, Axiocbus ?] r Cataplous, [or Tyrannus. 
§0.1 Aun pun mille t^enta me hodie tibi datunim promitto, fte. * Ibidem, 
riei mihi I quae relinquenda preedia I quam fertiles agri I &c [§ aa] * Adnan, 
rSpart. Hadr. aj ] [•* Where wilt thou now be going, my dying, pleasing, soutf] 

>1 Indiutna supemua circa res mutiles. 
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supetfiuom industry about unprofitable things and their qualities, as 
Thomas defines it : an itching humour or a kind of longing to sec 
that which is not to be seen, to do that which ought not to be 
done, to know that * secret which should not be known, to eat 
of the forbidden fruit. We commonly molest and tire ourselves 
about things unfit & unnecessary, as Martha troubled' herself to 
little purpose.* Be it in Religion, Humanity, Magick, Philosophy, 
Policy, any action or study, ' tis a needless trouble, a mere torment. 
For what else is School Divinity? How many doth it puzzle 1 what 
fruitless questions about the Trinity, Resurrection, Election, 
Predestination, Reprobation, Hcll-iire, &c., how many shall be 
saved, damned' What else is alt Superstition, but an endless 
observation of idle Ceremonies, Traditions ? What is most of our 
Philosophy, but a Labyrinth of opinions, idle questions, proposi- 
tions, metaphysical terms ? Socrates therefore held all Philosophers 
cavillers & mad men, eitca subtUia cavillatores pro msanis habutt, 
palam eos arguens, saith *Eusebtus, because they commonly sought 
after such things qua nec percipi d nobis neque comprehend! possent,* 
or, put case they did understand, yet they were altogether un- 
profitable. For what matter is it for us to know how high the 
Pleiades are, how far distant Perseus and Casstopea from us, how 
deep the sea, &c.? We are neither wiser, as he follows it, nor 
modester, nor better, nor richer, nor stronger, for the knowledge 
of It. Quod supra nos nihil ad nos.’ 1 may say the same of those 
Genethliacal studies. What is Astrology, but vain elections, pre- 
dictions ? all Magick, but a troublesome error, a pernicious foppery? 
Physick, but intricate rules and ijrescnptions ? Philology, but vain 
criticisms? Logick, [but] needless sophisms? Metaphysicks them- 
selves, but intricate subtilties, & fruitless abstractions? Alchemy, 
but a bundle of errors ? To what end are such great Tomes ? why 
do we spend so many years in their studies ? Much better to know 
nothing at all, as those barbarous Indians are wholly ignorant, 
than, as some of us, to be so sore vexed about unprofitable toys : 
stultus labor est inepiiarnm,’ to build an house without pins, make 
a rope of sand; to what end ? eui bono V He studies on, but, as the 

‘ Flaves secreta Minerva ut viderat Aglauros. Ov. Met 2. [ 74 ^ ] Lukt. 

X 4t ] * Contra Philos cap 61 [* Wliicla could be neither under- 

stood nor grasped by us ] [•" What IS above us does not concern us " Said to be 
originally a saying of Socrates, See Lactantms, lib ^ cap 19. Minucius Feint 
x nu.] [< Martial, li. 86. za] (t Ck. pm Milone, ix] 
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boy told S. Austin, when I have laved the sea diy, thou |^t 
understand the mystery of the Trinity.* He makes observations, 
keeps times and seasons ; and as 'Conraivs the Emperor would not 
touch his new Bride, till an Astrologer had told him a masculine 
hour; but with what success? He travels into Europe, Africa, Asia, 
searc^eth every creek, sea, city, mountain, gulf; to what end? See 
one promontory, said Socrates of old, one mountain, one sea, one 
river, & see aU. An Alchemist spends his fortunes to find out 
the Philosopher's stone forsooth, cure all diseases, make men long- 
lived, victorious, fortunate, invisible, and beggars himself, misled 
by those seducing impostors (which he shall never attain) to make 
gold ; an Antiquary consumes his treasure and time to scrape up 
a company of old coins, statues, rolls, edicts, manuscripts, &c he 
must know what was done of old in Athens, Rome, what lodging, 
diet, houses, they had, & have all the present news at first, though 
never so remote, before all others, what projects, counsels, con- 
sultations, &c. quid Juno in aurem insusurraret Join,* what’s now 
decreed in France, what in Italy : who was he, whence comes he, 
which way, whither goes he, &c. Aristotle must find out the 
motion of Eunpus, Pliny must needs see Vesuvius; but how sped 
they? One loseth goods, another his life. Pyrrhus will con- 
quer Africa first, and then Asia, he will be a sole Monarch ; a 
second immortal, a third rich, a fourth commands. *Tuthine 
magno spes solltata urhibus eriant ; werun^^ride, take indefatiga- 
ble pains, all up early, down late, striving to get that which we 
had better be without, {Ardetids* busy-bodies as we are) ; it were 
much fitter for us to be quie^ sit still, and take our ease. His 
sole study is for words, that they be 

— — Lepide lexeis eompdsta!, ut tesserulae omnes,* 
not a syllable misplaced, to set out a stramineous'* subject; as thine 
is about apparel, to follow the fashion, to be terse and polite, ' tis 
thy sole business ; both with like profit. His only delight is build- 
ing, he spends himself to get curious pictures, intricate models & 
plots; another is wholly ceremonious about titles, drarees, inscrip- 
tions : a third is over-solicitous about his diet, he must have such and 

P See Mis. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, VoL L pp. egy-app.! * Matt 
Pans. [s See PlaatiB, Tnnummus, i. ii. 170, 171. memonter. 'inaX. Juno 
whispered in the ear of Jupiter.) * Seneca, [Here. Furens, 162, 163.) [* SSe 

Martial, ii. 7. 8 , iv. 78 10 ; Phsedrus, li. 5 1-4.I [• Cic. De Oratoie, Id. 43, 171. 
They are hues of LucUius.] [r Strawy, light J 
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such exquisite sauces, meat so dressed, so far fetched, peregrim 
aim velucres,^ so cooked, &c. something to provoke thirst, some* 
thing anon to quench his thirst Thus he redeems his appetite 
with extraordinary charge to his purse, is seldom pleased with any 
meal, whilst a trivial stomack useth all with delight, and is never 
offended. Another must have roses in winter, ^ieni temporis 
flares* snow-water in summer, fruits before they can be or are 
usually ripe, artificial gardens and fish-ponds on the tops of 
houses, all things opposite to the vulgar sort, intricate and rare, 
or else they are nothing worth. Sc busy, nice, curious wits, make 
that unsupportable in all vocations, trades, actions, employments, 
which to duller apprehensions is not offensive, earnestly seeking 
that which others as scornfully neglect. Thus through our foolish 
curiosity do we macerate ourselves, tire our souls, and run headlong, 
through our indiscretion, perverse will, & want of government, into 
many needless cares and troubles, vain expenses, tedious journeys, 
painful hours ; and, when all is done, quorsum heee t cm bona t to 
what end ? 

> Nes&ire vellr cjuas Ma^fister maximus 

Docere non vult, erudita mscitui csL 

fit is wise Ignorance not to wish to know 

what our great Master does not wish to teach us | 

Amongst these passions and irksome accidents, unfortunate mar- 
riage may be ranked • a condition of life appointed by God himself 
in Paradise, an honourable and happy estate, and as great a felicity 
as can befall a man in this world,* if the parties can agree as they 
ought, and live as * Seneca lived with his Paulina : but if they be 
unequally matched, or at discord, a greater misery cannot be 
expected, to have a scold, a slut, an harlot, a fool, a fury, or a 
fiend, there can be no such plague. Ecclus. a 6 7, Ife tAat hath 
her is as if he luld a Scorpion, and 25.23, 16, a wicked wife makes a 
sorry countenance, and heflvy heart, and he had father dwell with a 
Lion, than keep house with such a wife. Her ‘ properties fovtanus 
Ponianus hath described at large. Ant. dial. Tom, 2, under the 
name of Euphorbia. Or if they be not equal in years, the like 
mischief happens. Cacilius, in A. Gellius, lib. a. cap. 23, com- 

P Birds tram strange countries.] p Flowers out of season. Did Barton, in 
Ills " roses in winter," have in m Shaksperc, Lovtts^Laimir'i Lost, Act 1. Sc. i, 
X04-X07?] * jos. Scaiiger, in Gnomis, * A virtuous woman is the crown of 

ber husband mv. sii. 4. but she, fta * Lib. xy. EpisL 105. * Tiuooatur, 

eandelabratuT, &a 
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plains much of an old wife ; dum ejus morti inhto, egomet moriuus 
vtvo inter vims, whilst I gape after her death, 1 live a dead man 
amongst the living ; or, if they dislike upon any occasion, 

1 Judge, who that are unfortunately wed, 
wliat 'tis to come into a loathed bed. 

The same inconvenience befalls women. 

* At VOS, d dun, misctam lugete, parentes, 

Si ferro aut laqueo laeva hac me ezsolvere soite 
Sustinco 

Hard-heaitcd parents, both lament my fate. 

If self I kill or hang, to ease my state. 

■* A young Gentlewoman in Basil was married, saith Belix Plater, 
Observat. 1 . i, to an ancient man against her will, whom she could 
not affect j she was continually melancholy, and pined away for 
grief, and, though her husband did all he could possibly to give 
her content, in a discontented humour at length she hanged herself. 
Many other stories he relates in this kind. Thus men are plagued 
with women, they again with men, when they are of divers 
humours and conditions , he a spendthrift, she sparing, one honest, 
the other dishonest, &c. Parents many times disquiet their 
children, and they their parents *A foolish son ts an heaviness to 
lus mother. Injusta noverca,^ a step-mother often vexeth a whole 
family, is matter of repentance, exercise of patience, fuel of dis- 
sension, which made Catds son expostulate with his father, why 
he should offer to marry his client Salonius' daughter, a young 
wench, atjus causd novercam mducerett what offence had he done, 
that he should marry again ? ' 

Unkind, unnatural friends, evil neighbours, bad servants, debts 
and debates, &c. ’twas Child s sentence, comes arts altent et litts est 
miseiia,' misery and usury go commonly together , suretyship is 
the bane of many families, prasfbnoxa est , ' he shall be sore 

vexed that is surety for a stranger, Prov .i i. 15, and he that hateth 
suretyship ts sute. Contention, brawling, law-suits, falling out o. 
neighbours & friends, discordia demens { i^trg. /En, 6. [280,]), are 
equal to the first, grieve many a man, and vex his soul. Nthil 
sani mtsetabilius eoruni mentibus (as holds), nothing so miser- 

1 Dame], in Rosamund. [Lines 447, 448 ] * Chaliiiorus, lib. 9 de repub. Ang , 
* Elegans virgo iiivita cuidam 4 nostratibus nupsit, &e * Prov [x 1 "j {» Virg. 
Ed 'll 33.] [“ Plutarch, *Cato Major, cap as ] [r See Erasmt Adagia, pp. 260, 
a6i.] [* Plut De Garrulitate, § 17,] • De increm urb lib 3 c 3. Tamqu.Tjn 

diro mucrone confossis, his nulla requies, nulla delcLUtio , solhcitudme, gemitu. 
furore, desperatione, Umore, tamquam ad perpetuam serumnam infehciter rapti. 
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able as such nun, full of cares, gnefs, anxieties, asiflhey were slabbed 
with a sharp sword , fear, suspicion, desperation, sorrow, are their 
ordinary companions Our Welchmen are noted by some of thetr 
* own writers to consume one another m this kind ; but, whosoever 
they are that use it, these are their common symptoms, especially 
if they be convict or overcome, * cast in a suit, ^n'us, put out of 
a Bishopnek by Eustathius, turned Heretick, and lived after dis- 
contentcil all his life ' Every repulse is of like nature ; heu quanta 
de spe decidil*' Disgrace, infamy, detraction, will almost effect as 
much, and that a long time after. Hipponax, a Satirical Poet, so 
vilified and lashed two painters in his lambicks, ut amho laqueo se 
suffocarent, '‘Pliny saith, both hanged themselves All oppositions, 
dangers, perplexities, discontents, ‘to live in any suspense, are of 
the same rank ; poles hoc sub casu ducere somnos t ^ Who can be 
secure in such cases ? Ill bestowed benefits, ingratitude, unthank, 
ful friends, much disquiet and molest some. Unkind speeches 
trouble as many, uncivil carriage or dogged answers, weak women 
above the rest, if they proceed from their surly husbands, [they] are 
as bitter as gall, and not to be digested. A glass-man’s wife in 
Basil became melancholy, because her husband said he would 
many again if she died. A^o cut to unkindness, as the saying is ; a 
frown and hard speech, ill respect, a brow-beating, or bad look, 
especially to Courtiers, or such as attend upon great persons, is 
present death ■ 

Ingeiiium vuUu statque caditque suo,> 

they ebb and flow with their masters’ favours Some persons are 
at their wits’ ends, if by chance they overshoot themselves in their 
ordinary speeches or actions, which may after turn to their dis- 
advantage or disgrace, or have any secret disclosed. Ronseus, 
epist mtscel. 3, reports of a Gentlewoman 25 years old, that, falling 
foul with one of her Gossips, was upbraided with a secret infir- 
mity (no matter what) in publick, and so much grieved nith it, 
that she did thereupon sohtudines queerert, omnes ab se ablegare, at 

1 Humfredus Lluyd, epist ad Abrahannim Ortelium M. Vaughan, m his Golden 
Fleece. Litibus et contra versus usque ad omnium bonorum consumptionem oon- 
teadunt * Spreteeque injuna formee. [Virg i 27 1 ’ Quaeque repulsa 

gravis [An Ovid, Heroides, xx, 167, memonter?] [* Ter Heaut 11. iii 9 Alas I 
how have I fallen from great hope I] * Lib 36 c |g * Nihil acque amarum, 
quam dm pendere qiudam squiore ammo ferunt prareidi spem suam quam trafai. 
^neca, cap 5. hb 2 De Ben, Virg Plater, observat lib i. [> Virg, ^n. iv. 
SdOL Can you sleep in this trouble ?] Ovid, Fasti, l 18.] 
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tandem, in gravUsimam inciiens melaneholiam, eontahescere, forsake 
all company, quite moped, and in a melancholy humour pine away. 
Others are as much tortured to see themselves rejected, contemned, 
scorned, disabled, diffamed, detracted, undervalued, or behind 
their fellows. Lucian brings in Heteemocles, a Philosopher, in his 
Lafith. convivio* much discontented that he was not invited 
amongst the rest, expostulating the matter, in a long Epistle, with 
Aristeenetus their Host Frcetextatus, a robed Gentleman in 
Plutarch, would not sit down at a Feast, because he might not sit 
highest, but went his ways all in a chafe. We see tlie common 
quarrellings that are ordinary with us, for taking of the wall, pre- 
cedency, and the like, which though toys in themselves, and things 
of no moment, yet they cause many distempers, much heart-burn- 
ing amongst us. Nothing picrceth deeper than a contempt or 
disgrace, ” especially if they be generous spints ; scarce anything 
affects them more than to be despised or vilified. Crato, consil 
1 6. 1. 9, exemplifies it, and common experience confirms it. Of 
the same nature is oppression, Eccles. vii. 7, surely oppression makes 
a^uiise] man mad/ loss of liberty, which made Brutus venture his 
life, Cato\i\\\ himself, & complain, omnem htlaritatem in per- 

peluum amisi, mine heart’s broken, I shall never look up, or be 
merry again, 'hcecjactura intolerabihs , to some parties ’tis a most 
intolerable loss. Banishment is a great misery, as Tyrtceus de- 
scribes it in an Epigram of his, 

Nam niuerum est, patni anussA, Lanbusque, vagari 
Mendicum, et timidS voce rogare cibo& 

Omnibus mvisus, quocunque accessrnt, cxul 
bemper ent , semper spretus egensque jacet, &c. 

A miserable thing 'bs so to wander, 

And like a beggar for to whine at door. 

Contemn'd of .dl the world an exile is, 

Hated, rejected, needy still and poor. 

Polynices, in his conference with Jocasta in *Eunpides, reckons up 
five miseries of a banished man, the least of which alone were 
enough to deject some pusillanimous creatures. Oftentimes a too 
great feeling of our own infirmities or imperfections of body or 
mind will rivel us up ; as, if we be long sick, 

f 

* Turpe relinqin est, Hor. [A. P. 417.I p Sg ai-afi.] * Sdmus enlm generoaaa 
Daturas nulU re citius moven, Rut gravius afliici, gtiim contemptu ac despicieutia. 
* Ad Atticnm EpisL lib. la [4a 3 J * l£pi5t. ad Bnitum. * In Pboentss [391 tf.") 
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O beata sanitas ! te pnescnte amoenum 
Ver floret gratiis, absque te nemo beatos : 

0 blessed health I thou art above alt gold and treasure I Ecclas. 30. 
1$, the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s bliss, without thee there 
can be no happiness : or visited with some loathsome disease, offen- 
sive to others, or troublesome to ourselves, as a stinking breath, 
deformity of our limbs, crookedness, loss of an eye, leg, hand, 
paleness, leanness, redness, baldness, or want of hair, &c. hie ubi 
fluere ca’pit, diros ictus cordi infert, saith ^ Synesius, (he himself 
troubled not a little ob comee defectum^ the loss of hair alone strikes 
a cruel stroke to the heart, Acco^ an old woman, seeing by chance 
her face in a true glass, (for she used false flattering glasses belike 
at other times, as most Gentlewomen do), anmt dolore in insamam 
delapsa est, {Cesltus Jihodtgtnus, 1 . 17. c. 2,) ran mad. ^Broteas, the 
son oi Vulcan, because he was ridiculous for his imperfections, 
flung himself into the fire. Lots, of Corinth, now grown old, gave 
up her glass to Venus, for she could not abide to look upon it. 
*Qualis sum nolo, qualis eram nequeo. Generally to fair nice 
pieces old age and foul linen are two most odious things, a 
torment of torments, they may not abide the thought of it 

6 dcorum 

Si quis hscc audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones 1 

Antequam turpis macics decentes 
Occult malas, tenereeque succus 
Defluat prasdm, spcciosa qusero 
Pascere tigres. 

lye gods, whoever of you hears me. grant 
lliat I may wander naked among lions, 

Ere ugly leanness seise my comely cliteks, 

And all my beauty leave my tender fi ame I 
I'd rather in my flower be food for tigers ] 

To be foul, ugly, and deformed ' much better be buried aUve I 
Some are fair but barren, and that galls them. Hannah wept son, 
did not eat, and was troubled in spirit, and (ill Jor her barrenness^ 

1 Sam. I ; and, Gen. 30, Rachel said in the anguish of her soul, give 
me a child, or I shall die; another hath too many : one was nevei 
married, and that’s his hell, another is, & that’s his plague. Some 
are troubled in that they are obscure, others by being traduced, 
slandered, abused, disgraced, vilified, or aijy way injured ; minimi 

» In laudem calvit. * Ovid. [Ibis. 517. 518 ] * E Cret (All this Is m .^ntholoEla 
Piilatina, Cap. vl Epigr. 1,] * Hor. Caim. Lib. 3. Ode 37. [so-5&] 
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miror eos (as he said) qui tnsamre ocdpiunt ex injurtA^ I marvel not 
at all if offences make men mad. Seventeen particular causes of 
anger & offence AristotU reckons up, which for brevity’s sake I 
must omit. No tidings troubles one ; ill reports, rumours, bad 
tidings or news, hard hap, ill success, [to be] cast in a suit, vain 
hopes, or hope deferred, another: [another] expectation, adeo 
omnibus in rebus molesta semper est exspectatio, as Polybius' 
observes ; one is too eminent, another too base born, and that 
alone tortures him as much as the rest : one is out of action, 
company, employment, another overcome & tormented with 
worldly cares, and onerous business. But what ' tongue can 
suffice to speak of all ? 

Many men catch this malady by eating certain meats, herbs, 
roots, at unawares , as henbane, nightshade, cicuta, mandrakes, 
&c. * A company of young men at Agngentum, in Sicily, came 
into a Tavern; where after they had freely taken their liquor, 
whether it were the wine itself, or some thing mixt with it, ’tis not 
yet known, ‘ but upon a sudden they began to be so troubled in their 
brains, and their phantasy so crazed, that they thought they were 
in a ship at sea, and now ready to be cast away by reason of a 
tempest. Wherefore, to avoid shipwrack and present drowning, 
they flung all the goods in the house out at the window into the 
street, or into the sea, as they supposed. Thus they continued mad 
a pretty season, and being brought before the Magistrate to give 
an account of this their fact, they told him (not yet recovered of 
their madness) that what was done they did for fear of death, and 
to avoid eminent* danger. The spectators were all amazed at this 
their stupidity, and gazed on them still, whilst one of the ancientest 
of the company in a grave tone excused himself to the Magistrate 
upon his knees, O vtri TtUoncs, ego in tmo jacut, 1 beseech your 
Deities, &c. for I was in the bottom of the ship all the while : 
another besought them, as so many Sea-Gods, to be good unto them, 
and, if ever he and his fellows came to land again, ^ he would build 

[1 So grievous IS expectation always in alUhings ] > Hist bb [3 cap iia.] 

* Non mihi si centum lingus sint, oraque centum. Omnia caiisamm percurrere 
nomina possim [Virg jGn. vi 635, 627, adapted ] * Caelius [Rhodiginus,] 1 17. 

cap 2 * Ita mrnte exagitati sunt, ut in triienii se constitutos putarent, nianqua 

vagabundo tempestate jactatos ; promde naufragium vcriti, egestis undique rebus, 
vasa omnia in viam k feorstris, ceu in mare, prmcipitSrunt postndie Ac. 
[' Perhaps we should read imminent, but I am by no means sure that imtneni is 
not the right reading. I therefore retain it in the texL] r Aram vobis servatonbui 
Dus erigciiius. 
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an Altar to their service. The Magistrate could not sufficiently 
laugh at this their madness, bid them sleep it out, and so went his 
ways.' Many such accidents frequently happen upon these unknown 
occasions. Some are so caused by philters, wandering in the sun, 
biting of a mad dog, a blow on the head, stinging with that kind 
of spider called tarantula, an ordinary thing, if we may believe 
Skenck. 1 . 6. de Venents, in Calabria and Apulia in Ittdy, Cardan, 
subtti. 1 . 9, Scalti^er, exeratat, 185 Their symptoms are merrily 
described by Jovtanus Pontanus, Ant dial, how they dance 
altogether, and are cured by Mustek ’ Cardan speaks of certain 
stones, if they be carried about one, which will cause melancholy 
and madness , he calls them unhkppy, as an * Adamant, Selenites, 
which dry up the body, increase cares, diminish sleep. Ctesias, in 
Persiets, makes mention of a well in those parts, of which if any 
man drink, ^he is mad for 24 hours. Some lose their wits by 
temble objects (as elsewhere I have more * copiously dilated) and 
life itself many times, as Hippolytus affrighted by Neptunds sea- 
horses, Athamas by Juno's Furies : but these relations are common 
in all Writers. 

* Ills alias poieram et pluressiibnectere causas, 

Sed jumema vocant, et sol tnclmat, cundum esL 

Many such causes, much more could 1 say, 

But that for provender my cattle stay. 

The sun declines, and 1 must needs auay. 

These causes, if they be considered and come alone, I do easily 
yield, can do little of themselves, seldom, or apart, (an old oak is 
not felled at a blow), though many times they are all sufficient 
every one : yet, if they concur, as often they do, vis unita fortior ; 
Jst qme non obsunt singula, multa nocent, ’ they may batter a strong 
constitution , as * Austin said, many grains and small sands sink a 
ship, many small drops make a fl^d, drc. often reiterated ; many 
dispositions produce an habit.* 

P This amusing story is also in Athenasus, Book ii. chap, it} * Lib. de 
gemmis > Quse gestatas infelicem et tnstem reddunt, curas augent, corpus 
siccant, soninum niinuunt * Ad unum diem mente alienatus • Part i Sect a. 
Subsect 3 “ Juven Sat 3 [315, 316 ] |7 Ovid, Remed Am 420, adapted ] 

* Intus butia: minutse multce nccant Numquid mmiitissima sunt grana arenae ? 
sed si arena amplius m naveni mittatur, mergit lUam. Quam minutae guttae fduvue I 
et tamen implent flumina, domus ejiaunt , timenda ergo ruma multitudmis, si non 
magnitudinu, |* Aristotle's favourite teaching,] 
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MEMB. V. 

SuuSBCT. I. — Continent^ inward, antecedent, next Causes, and haw 
the Body works on the Mind. 

. As aj urly hunter, I have hitherto beaten about the circuit of the 
toreit of this microcosm, and followed only those outward adven* 
titious causes I will now break into the inner rooms, and rip up 
the antecedent immediate causes which are there to be found. 
For as the distraction of the mind, amongst ot her outward causes 
& perturbations, alters the temperature of the_bpdy,jathfi_distiac. 
tion and" digte ffip gr of the~faudy will cause a rilstemp frp'^**'” mf the 
soul, &Jbs hard to decide wnich ol these t wo do more harm to 
_the other. Btafo, Cyp rian, & some' others, as I h ave foimerlv 
"s^, lay the greatest fault upon the soul, excuiihg the body , others 
again, ac ciisingth g body, excuse the soul, as a principal agent. 
Tneif' reasons are, hecauMJ ‘ /Ai viumen do foitiWThe Teniperature 
of the body, as Galen proves in his book of that subject. Prosper 
Calenms, de Atra Bile, Jason Pratensts, c. d< Manta, Lemnius, I 4. 
c 16, and many others. And that which Gualter hath commented, 
horn 10 »« epist. Johanms, is most true ; concupiscence and original 
sin, inclinations, and bad humours, are ‘radical in every one of 
us, c.iiising these perturbations, affections, and several distempers, 
offering many times violence unto the soul. Every man is tempted by 
bis own couMpisctnct {James i. 14.) ; the spirit ts willing, but the 
flesh is weak, and rebelleth against the spirit, as our ’‘Apostle 
teacheth us : that methinks the soul hath the better plea against 
the body, which so forcibly inclines us, that we cannot resist; Me 
nos obniti contra, nec tenders tantum Sufficimus.* How the body, 
being material, worketh upon the immaterial soul, by mediation 
of humours & spirits which participate of both, and ill disposed 
organs, Cornelius Agrippa hath discoursed, lib. i. de occult. Philos, 
cap, 63, 64, 65, Levinus Lemmas, Itb. 1. de occult, not. mtr. cap. 12. 
6 - 16. <&* 21. institut. ad opt. vtt. Perkins, hb. 1. Cases 0/ Cons, 
cap. 12, T. Bright, cap. 10, ii, la. in hts Treatise of Melancholy. 
For as 'anger, fear, sorrow, obtiectation, emulation, &c. si mentu 

' Mores sequuntur temperajunim eoipons. » ScintilUe latent In eorporibui 
■ Gal s [17.] Virg iEn. v ai, 32.] » Sicut ex anirai affcctionibus corpus 

langiuscit, SIC ex corporis vitiis e< moibonim plcnsque cruciatibus animum 
videuiuk hebetari. Calenus. 
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intimos recessus muparint, saith ^lemnius, eor^ori quo^ infaia 
sunt, ilii teterrimos mo^os inftruni^ cause grievous diseases in 
the body, so bodily diseases affect the soul by consent. Now the 
chiefest causes proceed from the * heart, humours, spirits : as they 
are purer, or impurer, so is the mind, & equally suffers, as a lute 
out of tune ; if one string or one organ be distempered, all the rest 
miscarry; 'Corpus onustum Hesternis vitns animum quoque pra- 
gravat uni.' The body is domicilittm antma' her house, abode, 
and stay; and as a torch gives a better light, a sweeter smell, 
according to the matter it is made of, so doth our soul perform all 
her actions better or worse, as her organs are disposed; or as 
wine savours of the cask wherein it is kept,* the soul receives a 
tincture from the body through which it works. We see this in 
old men, children, Europeans^ Asians, hot and cold climes. San- 
guine are merry, Melancholy sad, Phlegmatick dull, by reason of 
abundance of those humours, and they cannot resist such passions 
which are inflicted by them For in this infirmity of human nature, 
as Mdancthon declares, the understanding is so tied to & captivated 
by his inferior senses, that without their help he cannot exercise 
his functions, and the will, being weakened, hath but a small power 
to restrain those outward parts, but suffers herself to be overruled 
by them ; that I must needs conclude with Lemntus, spintus 
humores maximum nommentum obtinent, spirits and humours do 
most harm in ^ troubling the soul. How should a man choose but 
be cholerick and angry, that hath his body so clogged with abun- 
dance of gross humours? or melancholy, that is so inwardly 
disposed? That thence comes then this malady. Madness, 
Apopl exies, Lethargies, &c. it may not be deni^T] 

< Now this body of ours is most part distempered by some pre- 
cedent diseases, which molest his inward organs & instruments, & 
so per eonsequens * cause melancholy, according to the consent of 
the most approved Physicians. * 7 %»f humour {as Avtcerna, /. 3. Fen. 
I. Tract 4 c. 18, Amoldus, brevtar. 1. 1. c. 18, Jacchmus, comment. 

1 Ub I. e. 16. * Corporis itidem morbl am mam per eonsensum, a lege 

coasortii, afSciunt ; et quanquam objecta multos motus tuibulentos in homnie 
eoncitent, prseciptia tamen causa m corde et humonlius spintibusque consistit.ac. 
• Hor. [Sat. 11 11. 77, 78 ] [* The body full of yesterday's vices loads down the soul 
too 1 The domicile of the souLl [* Cf Hor, Epp i 11 S4 ] r Humores 

g ran mentem obnubilant. (X Consequently, J * * Hic humor vel A partis 

itempene generatur, vel relinquitur post inSaminationes, vel crassior in vcnis con. 
duaus vel torpidus malignam qualitatem contrabiL 
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in 9. Rhasis, c Jg, MontaUvs, c, 10, Nicholas Piso, e. de Milan. 
d'f. suppose) is begotten by the distemperature of some inward part, 
innate, or I ft after some inflammation, or else included in the blood 
after an ' ague, or some other malignant disease. This opinion of 
theirs concurs with that of Galea, 1. 3. c. 6. de lods affect. Guia~ 
nenus gives an instance in one so caused by a quartan ague; & 
Montanas, consil. 32, in a young man of 28 years of age, so dis- 
tempered after a quartan, which had molested him 5 years 
together ; Hildeshetm, spied. 2 de ManiA, relates of a Dutch Baron, 
grievously tormented with melancholy after a long * ague. Gcden, 
1. de atra bile e. 4, puts the plague a cause ; Botaldus, in his book 
de lue vener. c 2, the French Pox for a cause ; others Phrensy, 
Epilepsy, Apoplexy, because those diseases do often degenerate 
into this ( 3 / suppression of Haemrods, Haemorrhagia, or bleeding 
at nose, menstruous retentions, (although they deserve a larger 
explication, as being the sole cause of a proper kind of melan- 
choly in more ancient maids, nuns, and widows, handled apart by 
Rodertcus d Castro, and Mercatns, as I have elsewhere signified,) 
or any other evacuation stopped, I have already spoken. Only 
this I will add, that this melancholy, which shall be caused by 
such infirmities, deserves to be pitied of all men, and to be 
respected with a more tender compas sion^ according to Laurenttus, 
as coming from a more inevitable cause. 


Subsect. 2, — Distemperature of particular Parts, Causes. 

Theke is almost no part of the Body, which, being distempered, 
doth not cause this malady, as the Brain and his parts, Heart, 
Liver, Spleen, Stomack, Matrix or Womb, Pylorus, Myrach, 
Mesen ery, Hypochondries, Meseraick veins ; and in a word, saith 
^ At culanus, there is no patt which causeth not Melancholy, either 
because it is adust, or doth not expel the superfluity of the nutriment. 
Savanarola, Pract. major, rubric. 11. Tract. 6. cap i, is of the same 
opinion, that Melancholy is engendered in each particular part, 

> Saepe constat in febre honiinem melancbolicum vel post febrem leddi, ant alhim 
morbum Colida intempenes innata, vel k febre contracta. > Karo quis dmtumo 
morho laborat, qui non fit melancholicus. Mercunabs, de afiecL capitis, lib i. 
cap. la de Mdane. * Ad conum bb. Rhasis ad Almansor, c. 16. UmvenuUter 
a qnacunque parte potest Sen melaneholicos ; vd quia adnnter, vel qiua non 
expellit superfiuitatein excrementi. 
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luid 'Crato in consil. tj. Itb. 2. Gordo nius, who is instar omnium* 
lib. med..partu. 2 cap. 19, confirms as much, putting the * matter of 
Melancholy sometimes in the Stomach, Liver, Heart, Brain, Sjpleen, 
Myrach, Hypochondries, token as the melancholy humour resides 
there, or the Liver is not well cleansed from melancholy blood. 

The Brain is a familiar and frequent cause, too hot, or too cold, 
* through adust blood so caused, as Mercurialis will have it, ■within or 
without the head, the brain itself being distempered. Those are most 
apt to this disease, ‘ that have a hot heart and moist brain, which 
Montaltus, cap 1 1. deMelanch. approves out of Halyabbas, Rhasis, 
and Avicenna Mercunalis, constl 1 1, assigns the coldness of the 
brain a cause, and Sallustius Salvianus, tned. lect. 1 . 2. c. i, * will 
have It anse from a cold and dry disteniperature of the brain. Piso, 
Benedictus, Victorias Faventinus, will have it proceed from a ^ hoi 
disteniperature of the brain ; and ^ Montaltus, cap. i o, from the 
brain’s heat, scorching the blood The brain is still distempered 
by himself, or by consent . by himself or his proper afiection, as 
Faventinus calls it, “ or by vapours which anse from the other parts, 
and fume up into the heatl, altering the animal faatlties. 

Hildesheim, spicil. 2. de Mania, thinks it may be caused from a 

disteniperature of the heart, sometimes hot, sometimes cold. A hot 
Liver & a cold Stomack are put for usual causes of Melancholy. 
Mercurialis, consil. ii. C'’ comil. 6 condl. 86, assigns a hot Liver 
and cold Stomack for ordinar) cause'. ’’ Monavius, in an Epistle 
of his to Crato, in Scoltzius, is of opinion that Hypochondriac.al 
Melancholy may proceed from a cold T.iver. The question is 
there discussed. Most agree that a hot Idver is in fault. The 
Liver is the shop of humours, especially causeth Melancholy) 
by his hot &• dry distemperature. “ The Stomack and Meseraick 
veins do often concur, by reason of their obstructions, Gr thence then 


^ A liene, jecinore, utero, et aliis partibus, ontur. [* Cic. Brut, 51, 191. worth 
them all.] ’ Mateiia. melancholiae ahquando m corde, in stomacho, hepate, ah 
hypoconariis, myrache, splene, cum ibi remanet humor melaiicholicus * Ex 
kingume adusto, lutri vd extra caput. * Qui calidum cor habent, ceiebrum 
huniidum, facile melaiicbolicL * Sequitiir melancholia malam intempenem 
frigidom et siccam i^us ceicbn. r Ssepe fit ex cahdioie cerebro, aut ooipore 
colligente melanchouam. Pisa s Vel per propnam alfectionem, vel per coosen- 
suin, cum vapores exhalant in cerebrum. Montalt. cap. 14 ' Aut ibi giamtur 

melancholicus fumus, aut aliunde vehitur, elterando ar^males facilitates, w Ab 
inteinpene cordis, modo calidiore, modo fngidiore. Eput. 309. Sroltzii 

1* Omcina humonim hepar concumt, &c >* Vcatticiilus et vena: mesetaiem 
coaearrunt, quod hae partes obstnicUe <» nt, &e. 

r F 
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heat cannot be tnwidei, Sr* many times the matter is so adust d* 
inflamed in those parts, that it degenerates into Hypochondria^ 
Melancholy. Guianerius, e. 2. Tract. 15, holds the Meseraidc veins 
to be a sufficient ’cause alone. The spleen concurs to this malady, 
(by all their consents,) & suppression of Hsemrods, dum non 
ec^rgat altera causa lien, saith Montaltus, if it be Hoo cold atui 
dry, and do not purge the other parts as it ought, Constl. 23. Mon~ 
tanus puts the ' spleen stopped for a great cause. * Ch istophorus d 
Vega reports, of his knowledge, that he hath known Melancholy 
caused from putrefied blood in those seed-veins and womb : ‘Ar- 
culanus, from that menstruous blood turned into melancholy, and 
seed too long detained (as I have already declared) by putrefaction 
or adustion. 

The Mesento'ium, or MulnfiF, Diaphragma, which the * Greeks 
called is a cause, because by his inflammation the mind is 

much troubled with convulsions and dotage. All these, most part, 
ofiiend by inflammation, corrupting humours and spirits, m this 
non-natural melancholy : for from these are engendered fuliginous 
& black spirits. And for that reason Montaltus, cap. 10. de 
causis melan. will have the efficient cause of Melancholy to he hot 
and dry, not a cold and dry distemperature, as some hold, from the 
heat of the Brain, roasting the blood, immoderate heat of the Liver 
and Bowels, and inflammation of the Pylorus : and so much the rather, 
because that, as Galen holds, all spices inflame the blood, solitari- 
ness, waking, agues, study, meditation, edl which heat • and therefore 
he concludes that this distemperature, causing adventitious Melan- 
ckoly, is not cold and dry, but hot and dry But of this I have 
sufficiently treated in the matter of Melancholy, and hold that 
this may be true in non-natural Melancholy, which produceth 
madness, but not in that natural, which is more cold, and, being 
immoderate, produceth a gentle dotage ” Which opinion Geraldus 
de Solo maintains m his comment upon Rhasis. 

r Per sc s.inguinem adurentes. * Lien fngidus et siccus ciq>. 13. * Sp 1 *n 

obstiuctus * De arte med lib 3. cap. 24 < A sanguinis putiedine in vasis 

semmariis et uteio, et quandoque i. spermate dm retento, vel saa^ne menstruo m 
melancholiam verso per putrefactionem, vel adustionem * Magirus r Ergo 
ciSciens causa melancholiae cst calida et sicca mtemperies, non fngida et sicca, 
quod multi opinati siint , Oritur emm it calore cerebri assante sangumem, &c. , turn 
quod nromata sangumem incendunt, sohtudo, vigilise, febns pneccdens, meditatio, 
studium et bsec omnia caleiiiaunt, trgo ratum tit, * Lib x, cap 13, dt 

Melancli. 
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Subsect. 3. — Causes of Head-Melanchofy. 

After a tedious discourse of the general causes of Melancholy, 1 
am now returned at last to treat in brief of the three particular 
species, and such causes as properly appertain unto them. 
Although these causes promiscuously concur to each and every 
particular kind, and commonly produce their effects in that part 
which is most weak, ill disposed, and least able to resist, and so 
cause all three species, yet many of them are proper to some one 
kind, & seldom found in the rest. As, for example, Head-Melan- 
choly is commonly caused by a cold or hot distemperature of the 
Brain, according to Laureniius, 5. de melan. but, as ^Hercules de 
Saxonii contends, from that agitation or distemperature of the 
animal spirits alone : Sallust. ^Silvtanus, before mentioned, Iti. 2. 
cap. 3. de re tned. will have it proceed from cold : but that I take of 
natural melancholy, such as are fools and dote; for, as Galen 
writes, lib, 4. de puls 8, and Avicenna, ^ a cold and moist Brain is 
an inse^rable companion of folly. But this adventitious melancholy, 
which is here meant, is caused of an hot and dry distemperature, 
as * Damascen the Arabian, lib. 3. r 22, thinks, and most wnters , 
Altomarus and Biso call it an innate burning untemperatenessr, 
turning blood and choler into melancholy Both these opinions may 
stand good, as Bruel maintains, and Capivaccius, si cerebrum sit 
calidius, * if the btain be hot, the animal spirits will be hot, <&* thence 
comes madness : if cold, folly David Crusius, Theat. morb. Hermet. 
lib. 2. cap. 6. de atia bile, grants melancholy to be a disease of an 
inflamed brain, but cold notwithstanding of itself: calida per 
accidenSffttgida per se, hot by accident only. I am of Capivacaus' 
mind for my part. Now this humour, according to Salvtanus, is 
sometimes in the substance of the Brain, sometimes contained m 
the Membranes and Tunicles that cover the Brain, sometimes 
in ihe passages of the Ventricles of the Brain, or veins of those 
Ventricles. It follovis many times " Phrensy, long diseases, agues, 
long abode in hot places, or under the Sun, a blow on the he^, as 
Rhasis informeth us : Piso adds solitariness, waking, inflammations 

1 Lib. 3 . Tract posthum de melan. * A fatuitate msepuabilis cembn 
fiigiditas * Ab intenio calore usatur. * Intempenes innata eioirens, flavam 
hlem ac sangoinem in melancholiam convertens. ■ Si cerebnun sit calidius, 
Set spintus animalia calidior, et delinum maniociim; si fngidioi, fiet fiituitas. 
* Meiapcholla capitis accedit post phrenesiro aat longam mniam gub sole, aut per 
cus<.<,iiLn in caplte. cap. 13 . db. x. 
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of the head, proceeding most part ' from much use of spices, hot 
wines, hot meats; all which Montanus reckons up, constl. 22, for a 
melancholy Jew; and Heurnius repeats, 12. de Mania, hot 
baths, garlic, onions, saith Gutanerius, bad, corrupt air, much 
'waking, &c. retention of seed or abundance, stopping of hanwr- 
rhagia, the Midriff misaffected; and, according to Trallianus, 1 . 1. 
r6, immoderate cares, troubles, griefs, discontent, study, m^ita- 
tion, and, in a word, the abuse of all those six non-natural things. 
Hercules deSaxonta, c. 16, 1 1, will have it caused from a ’cautery, 
or boil dried up, or any issue. Amatus Lusttanus, cent 2, cura 
67, gives instance in a fellow that had a boil in his arm, * after 
that was healed^ ran mad, and when the wound was open, he toas 
cured again. IViHcavelhus, constl 13. hb 1, hath an example of a 
melancholy man, so caused by overmuch continuance in the Sun, 
frequent use of Venery, and immoderate exercise . and, in his cons. 
49. hb. 3, from an ’ headpiece over heated, which caused head- 
melancholy. Prosper Calenus brings in Cardinal Cassius for a 
pattern of such as are so melancholy by long study* but examples 
are infinite. 


SuBSKCT. 4 —Causes of Hypochondriacal, or Windy Melancholy. 

In repeatmg of these causes, I must crambem bis coctam apponere, 
say that again which I have formerly said, in applying them to 
their proper species Hypochondriacal or flatuous Melancholy is 
that which the Arabians call Myrachial, and is, in my judgement, 
the most grievous and frequent, though Bruel and Laurenttus make 
it least dangerous, and not so hard to be known or cured. Hiscauses 
are inward or outward. Inward from divers parts or organs, as 
Midriff, Spleen, Stomack, Liver, I’ylorus, Womb, Diaphragma, 
Meseraick veins, stopping of issues, &c Montaltus, cap 15. out of 
Galen, recites ’’ heat and obstruction of (hose Meseraick veins, as an 
immediate cause, by which means the passage of the Chylus to the 
Liver is detained, stopped, or corrupted, and turned into rumbling and 
wind. Montanus, constl. 233, hath an evident demonstration, Trin- 

1 Qm bibunt vina potentia, et sunt sub sole. * Curse validse, largiores 
Mill et aiomatum usus. ^ A cauteno aut ulcere exsiccato. * Ab ulcere curato 
incidit m insnniam; aperto vulnere rur.itur ‘ A ^alea nimis calefacta [« An 
adaptation of Juv, vii 154 ] r £;.curitur sanguis et vente obstruuntur, quibus 
oDstructis probbetiir tranutus cbyli «d jeeur, corrumpitur, et in rugittu et &tus 
venitur, 
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cavellhis another, lib. i. cap. 12, and a third, observat. Kb. 
I, for a Doctor of the Law visited with this infirmity, from the 
said obstruction and heat of these Meseraick veins, and bowels : 
quoniam inter ventriculum df jtcur vena cffervescunt, the veins are 
inflamed about the Liver and Stomack. Sometimes those other 
parts are together misaffected, and concur to the production of 
this malady : a hot liver and cold stomack or cold belly. Look 
for instances in Hollerius, Vtcier, TrtncaveUius^ cons. 35. /. 3, 
Hitdesheim, Spkil. 2. fol. 132, SolenaTtder, constl. ^,pro cive Lug- 
dunemi, Montanus, constl. 229, for the Earl of Montfort in Ger- 
many, 1549, & Frisitneltca in the 233rd consultation of the said 
Montanus. J. Casar Claudtnus gives instance pf a cold stomack 
& over-hot liver, almost in every consultation, con. 89, for a certain 
Count ; & con. 106. for a Polonian Baron , by reason of heat the 
blood IS inflamed, and gross vapours sent to the heart and brain. 
Mercttrialis subscribes to them, cons. 89, Stomack being mis- 
affected, which be calls the King of the Belly, because, if he be 
distempered, all the rest suffer with him, as being deprived of 
their nutriment, or fed with bad nourishment, by means of which 
come crudities, obstructions, wind, rumbling, griping, &c. Her- 
cules de Saxonia, besides heat, will have the weakness of the liver 
and his obstruction a cause, facultatem debilem jecinoris, which he 
calls the mineral of melancholy. Laureniius assigns this reason, 
because the liver over-hot draws the meat undigested out of the 
stomack, and bumeth the humours. Montanus, cons. 244, proves 
that sometimes a cold liver may be a cause. Zaurentius, c. 12, 
Trincavellius, lib. 12. constl. and Gualter Bruel, seem to lay the 
greatest fault upon the Spleen, that doth not his duty in purging 
the Liver as he ought, being too great, or too little, in drawing too 
much blood sometimes to it, and not expelling it, as P. Cnemtandrus 
in a * consultation of his noted ; tumorem lienis, he names it, and 
the fountain of melancholy. Dtoclcs supposed the ground of 
this kind of Melancholy to proceed from the inflammation 
of the Pylorus, which is the nether mouth of the Ventricle. 
Others assign the Mesenteriura or Midriff distempered by heat, 
the womb misaflected, stopping of Hmmrods, with many such. 
All which Laureniius, c. sz, reduceth to three, Mesentery, Liver, 
and Spleen, from whence he denominates Hepatick, Splenetick, 
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and Meseraick Melancholy. Outward causes are bad diet, care, 
griefs, discontents, and, in a word, all those six non-natural things, 
as Montanus found by his experience, cons. 944. Soknander, 
eons, g, for a Citizen of Lyons in France, gives his reader to under, 
stand, that he knew this mischief procured by a medicine ni 
Cantharides, which an unskilful Physician ministered his patient 
to drink, ad venerem exciiandam.'- But most commonly fear, grief, 
and some sudden commotion or perturbation of the mind, begin 
it, in such bodies especially as are ill-disposed. Mekmcthon, tract. 
14. cap. 2. de animd, will have it as common to men, as the mother 
to women, upon some grievous trouble, dislike, passion, or dis- 
content. For, as Camerantts records in his life, Melanctfion 
himself was much troubled with it, and therefore could speak 
out of experience. Montanus, constl. 22, pro delirante Judeeo* 
confirms it, ’ grievous symptoms of the mind brought him to it, 
Randolotius relates of himself, that, being one day very intent to 
write out a Physician’s notes, molested by an occasion, he fell 
into an hypochondriacal fit, to avoid which he drank the decoction 
of wormwood, and was freed. * Melancthon {being the disease is so 
troubksome and prequersf) holds it a most necessary and profitable 
study for every man to know the accidents of tt, and a dangerous 
thing to be ignorant, and would therefore have all men in some 
sort to understand Uie causes, symptoms, and cures of it. 


Subsect. 5. — Causes of Melancholy from the whole Body. 

As before, the cause of this kind of Melancholy is inward or out- 
ward. Inward ‘ sohm the liver is apt to engender such an humour, 
or the spleen weak by nature, and not able to discharge his office. A 
melancholy temperature, retention of hmmrods, monthly issues, 
bleeding at nose, long diseases, agues, and all those six non- 
natural things, increase it : but especially ' bad diet, as Piso thinks, 
pulse, salt meat, shell-fish, cheese, black wine, &c. Mereurialis^ 
out of Averroes and Avicenna, condemns all herbs ; Galen, lib, 3. 

P To excite his etotic propensuws.] ^ For a mad Jew.] * Habiut s»va uiimt 
syroptomata qiae impedmnt concoctionem, &c * Usitatistimus morbus cum sit, 
utile est hujtis visceris accidentia considenue, nec leve pericahim hujm causas morbi 
ignomntibns ^ Jecur aytum ad gcnerandum talem humorein, splen natnra 

imbccillior. Piso, Altomarus, Guianenus * Mchmcholinm, quopfit d redundantia 
humous in toto corpote, victus impnmis general, qui eum bumorem pane 
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ie loc affut. 7, especially cabbage. So likewise fear, sorrow, 
discontents, &c. but of these before. And thus in brief you have 
had the general and particular causes of Melancholy. 

Now go and brag of thy present happiness, whosoever thou art, 
brag of thy temperature, of thy good parts, insult, triumph, & 
boast ; thou seest in what a brittle state thou art, how soon thou 
mayest be dejected, how many several ways, by bad diet, bad air, 
a small loss, a little sorrow or discontent, an ague, &c. how many 
sudden accidents may procure thy ruin, what a small tenure of 
happiness thou hast in this life, how weak and silly a creature thou 
art. Humble thyself therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
1 Pet. 5. 6, know thyself, acknowledge thy present misery, and 
make right use of it Qui stat videai nt cadat.'^ Thou dost now 
flourish, and hast bona animi, corporis, (&* fortunce, goods of body, 
mind, and fortune, neseis quid serus secum vesper ferat,' thou 
knowest not what storms and tempests the late evening may bring 
with it. Be not secure then, be sober and watch* fortunam 
mierenter habe,*‘ if fortunate and rich, if sick and poor, moderate 
thyself. I have said. 


SECT. III.— MEMB I. 

SuBSKCT. I. — Symptoms, or Signs of Melancholy in the Body. 
Farrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olynthian cap* 
tives Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, * bought one very old 
man; and. when he had him aX Athens, put him to extreme torture 
and torment, the better by his example to express the pains and 
passions of his Prometheus, whom he was then about to paint. I 
need not be so barbarous, inhumane, cunous, or cruel, for this 
purpose to torture any poor melancholy man ; their symptoms are 
plain, obvious and familiar, there needs no such accurate observa- 
tion or far-fetcht object, they delineate- themselves, they volun- 
tarily bewray themselves, they are too frequent in all places, I 
meet them still as I go, they cannot conceal it, their grievances are 
too well known, I need not seek far to describe them. 

P t Cor. X. 13 .] P A reminiscence of Virg. Georg, i. 461.] z Pet. v, 8,] 

* Ausonms. [viu. 7. Be not arrogant] * Seneca, com lib. v. com. 34. 
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Symptoms themfore are either ’universal or particular, saith 
Ger^nius, lib. tned. e. xg. part. 2, to persons, to species. Some 
s/iint are secret, some manifest, some in the body, some in the mind, 
and diversely vary, according to the inward or outward causes, Capi- 
varcius: or from stars, according to Jovianus Pontanus, de reb. 
caelest. 1 . 10. e. 13, and celestial influences, or from the humours 
diversely mixt, Ficinus L x.c. 4. de sanit. tiundh. As they are hot, 
cold, natural, unnatural, intended, or remitted, so will Aitius have 
melaneholica delirta mulitformta, diversity of melancholy signs 
laurentius ascribes them to their several temperatures, delights, 
natures, inclinations, continuance of time, as they are simple or 
mixt with other diseases; as the causes are divers, so must the signs 
be almost infinite, Altomarus c 7. art. med. And as wine pro- 
duceth divers effects, or that herb Tortocolla in 'Laurentius, which 
makes some laugh, some weep, some sleep, some daiue, some sing, some 
howl, some drink, 6 rc. so doth this our melancholy humour work 
several signs in several parties. 

But to confine them, these general symptoms maybe reduced to 
those of the Pody or the Mind. Those usual signs, appearing in 
the bodies of such as are melancholy, be these, cold and dry, or 
they are hot and dry, as the humour is more or less adust. From 
’these first qualities arise many other second, as that of ’colour, 
black, swarthy, pale, ruddy, &c., some are impense rubri, as Mon- 
taltus, c. 16, observes out of Galen, 1 . 3. de locis affectis, very red 
and high coloured. Hippocrates, in his book *de insania <&• 
melon, reckons up these signs, that they are 'lean, withered, 
hollow-eyed, look old, wrinMed, harsh, much troubled with wind, 
and a griping in their bellies, or belly-ache, belch often, dry bellus 
and hard, dejected looks, flaggy beards, singing of the ears, vertigo, 
lightheaded, little or no sleep, 61* that interrupt, terrible ^ fearful 
dreams, 'Anna soror, qua me suspensam insomnia terrent ! The same 
symptoms are repeated by Melanelius (in his Book of Melancholy, 

^ Quaedam unlversalia. patticulona qaspdani ; nianifesca qusedam in corpora, 
qusedam in cogitatione et anitnp quaedam 4 stellis, quaedam ab humonbus, quie. 
nt vinum^ corpus vaii4 disponit, &c. Divetsa pbantasmata pro vanetate causa 
extemee, intemae. • Lib i. de nsu fol 17 Ad ejus esum alii sudant, aln 

vomunt, flent, bibunt, saltant, ahi ndent, tremunt, dormiunt, &e. » T. Bright, 

cap aa < Nigrescit hic humor aliquando supercalefactus, aliquando super- 
fngefactua Mehinel, fe Gal • Interprcte F. Calvo. • Ociili his ezcavantur, 
venti gignuntur circura praedndia, et aciUi ructus, sicct feri ventres, vertigo, tinnitus 
annum, somni puailli, somnia tembiha et interropta, r Virg Ain [iv. o. Sister, 
what awful dreams do temfy me 1 ] 
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collected out of SuffuStAltius,) by Ilhasis, Gordomus, & all 
the J unioTs, Continual, sharps &• stinking btlchings, as if thrir meat 
in their stomack were putrefied, or that they had eaten fish, ary 
belliis, absurd ^ interrupt dreams, many phantastical visions 
about their eyes, vertiginous, apt to tremble, &• prone to Vtnery. 
’Some add palpitation of the heart, cold sweat, as usual symptoms, 
and a leaping in many parts of the body, saltum in multis cor- 
poris part! bus, a kind of itching, saith Lauren tins, on the superfices 
of the skin, like a flea>biting sometimes. * Montaltus, c. 21, puts 
Axed eyes and much twinkling of their eyes for a sign ; & so doth 
Avicenna, oculos habentes palpitantes, trauh, vehementer rubicundi, 
&c. /. 3. Fen. I. Tract. 4. c. 18; they stut* most part, which he 
took out of Htppocrated Aphorisms. ^Fhasis makes head-cuhe and 
a binding heaviness for a principal token, much leaping of wind 
about the sktn, as well as stutting* or tripping in speech, hollow 
eyes, gross veins, 6n broad hps. To some too, if they be fir gone, 
mimical gestures are too familiar, laughing, grinning, fleering, 
murmuring, talking to themselves, with strange mouths and faces, 
inarticulate voices, exclamations, &c And although they be 
commonly lean, hirsute, uncheerfiil in countenance, withered, and 
not so pleasant to behold, by reason of those continual fears, 
griefs, and vexations, dull, heavy, lazy, restless, unapt to go about 
any business : yet their memories are most part good, they have 
happy wits, and excellent apprehensions. Their hot and dry 
bmins make them they cannot sleep, mgentes habent &• crebras 
vigiltas (Aretaus), [they have] mighty and often watchings, some> 
times waking for a month, a year, together. ’’Hercules de ^xonth 
faithfully averreth, that he hath heard his mother swear, she slept 
not for seven months together: Trincavelltus, Tom. 2 . cons. 16, 
speaks of one that waked 50 days, and hath examples of 

two years, and all without ofifencc. In natural actions their appe- 
tite is greater than their concoction, multa appetunt, pauca 
digerunt, as Rhasis hath it, they covet to eat, but cannot digest. 

1 Assidute es^ue acidae ructationes, quee cibum vinileotum pisculentumque 
nidorem, etsi nil tale ingestum sit, referant, ob cruditatein. Ventres bisce andi, 
soranus pleromque parcuset interruptus, somnia absurdissima, turbulenta, corpotis 
tremor, capitis gravedo, strepitus circa aures, et visiones ante oculos, ad venerem 
prodigi. * Aitomarus, Bniel, Piso, Montaltus. * Frequentes habent oculorum 
nietationes, aliqut tamen fins octtlis plerumqae sunt. Stutter.] *Cent lib 1 

Tract, p. Signa hums morlM sunt plurimus saltus, sonitus aunum, capitis gravedo ; 
lingua titubat, oculi excavantur, &c. [« = Stuttering. 1 r in Pantheon, cap 
de Melancholuk 
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And although they ^ do eat much, yet they are lean, ill likings saith 
Areteem, withered hard, much troubled with costiveness, crudi- 
ties. oppilations, spitting, belching, &c. Their pulse is rare & 
slow, except it be of the 'carotides, which is very strong; but 
that varies according to their intended passions or perturbations, 
as Struthms hath proved at large, Sphygmaticee artis, i. /^.c 13. To 
say truth, in such chronicle diseases the pulse is not much to be 
respected, there being so much superstition in it, as ’ Crato notes, 
and so many differences in Galen, that he dares say they may not 
be observed, or understood, of any man. 

Their urine is most part pale, & low coloured, urtna pauca, 
ttcrts, biliosa, (Areteeus), not much in quantity; but this, in my 
judgement, is all out as uncertain as the other, varying so often 
according to several persons, habits, & other occasions, not to be 
respected in chronick diseases * Their melancholy excrements, in 
some very much, vi others little, as the spleen plays his part; and 
tlience proceeds wind, palpitation of the heart, short breath, 


plenty of humidity in the stomack, heaviness of heart & heart- 
ache, & intolerable stupidity and dulness of spirits ; their excre- 
ments or stool hard, black to some, & little. If the heart, brain, 
liver, spleen, be misaffected, as usually they are, many inconve- 
niences proceed from them, many diseases accompany, as 
Incubus,' 'Apoplexy Epilepsy, Vertigo, those frequent wakings 
and terrible dreams, ’ intempestive laughing, weeping, sighing, 
sobbing, bashfulness, blushing, trembling, sweating, swooning, &c. 
*A 11 their senses are troubled, they think they see, hear, smell, 
and touch, that whic h they do not, as shall be proved in the 
following discourso^ 

I ^BSECT. 3 — Symptoms or Signs in the Mind. 

Arculanus, tn 9 Rhasis ad Almansor cap 16, will have these 
symptoms to be infinite, as indeed they are, varying according to 
the parties, for scarce is there one of a thousand that dotes alike. 


1 AIvus anda nihil dejiciens ; ciU enpaccs, nihilommns tamen extenuati sunt. 
* Nic. Piso. Inflatio carotidum, &c. * Andreas Duditli Rahiuno. ep. Iib 3. 

Crat. epist Multa in pulsibus supentitio ; ousnn etiam dicere tot differentias, qua 
lescnbunturAGaleno. nequeint^ligiAquoquamnecobservariposse. Bngbt, 
cap. aa [*=. nightmare. *Post.patat aimum, saitb Jacchinus in 15 9 
Rhasis. Idem Meieunaiis, consil 86. Tnncaveilius, Tom 3. cons 17. r Gordonius 
Mod6 rident, modh dent, silent, &c. t Fernelius, consiL 43 et 45. Montacus, 
consiL 930 Galen, de locis affiectu, lib. 3. cap. 6. 
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' LeurenttuSfC. i6. Some few of greater note I will point at; and, 
amongst the rest, Fear and Sorrow, which, as they are frequent 
causes, so, if they persevere long, according to Hippocratei and 
Gaieris * Aphorisms, ^ey are most assured signs, inseparable com* 
panions, and characters of melancholy ; of present melancholy, 
and habituated, saith Montaltus, c. ii, and common to them all, 
as the said Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and all Neotericks, hold. 
But as hounds many times run away with a false cry, never per- 
ceiving themselves to be at a fault, so do they. For Diodes of old, 
(whom Galen confutes), and, amongst the Juniors, ’‘Hercules de 
SaxomSt, with Lod. Mercatus, e. 17. /. i. de melan. take just excep- 
tions at this Aphorism of Hippocrates, ’tis not always true, or so 
generally to be understood. Fear and Sorrow are no common 
symptoms to all melancholy; upon more serious consideration, 1 
find some (saith he) that are not so at all. Some indeed are sad, and 
not fiarful, some jfeatful, and not sad; some neither fearful nor sad , 
some both. Four kinds he excepts, fanatical persons, such as were 
Cassandra, Manto, Nieostrata, Mopsus, Proteus, the Sibyls, whom 

* Aristotle confesseth to have been deeply melancholy. Baptista 
Porta seconds him, Physiog Itb. r. e. 8 , they were a/rd bile perciti. 
Demoniacal persons, & such as speak strange languages, are of 
this rank; some Poets; such as laugh always, and think them- 
selves Kings, Cardinals, &c. sanguine they are, pleasantly disposed 
most part, and so continue. ‘Baptista Potta confines fear and 
sorrow to them that are cold ; but lovers, Sibyls, enthusiasts, he 
wholly excludes. So that I think I may truly conclude, they are 
not always sad and fearful, but usually so, and that ‘without a 
cause, timent de non timendis, {Gordonius,) queeque momenti non 
sunt; although not all alike, (saith Altomarus), ’’ yet all likely fear, 
‘some with an extraordinary and a mighty fear, Aretceus. ‘Many 
fair death, and yet, in a contrary humour, tnake aicay themselves, 
Galen, lib. 3. de loc. affect, cap. 7. Some are afraid that heaven 
will fall on their heads : some [afraid] they are damned, or shall be. 

1 Aphonsm. et lib. de Melan. * lab. 3 cap. 6. De locis affect. Timor et 
mocstitia, 81 diutius perseverent, &c. , * Tract, posthumo de Melan. edit. 

Venetiis i6ao, per Bolzettam Bibliop. Mihi diligentius banc rem consideranti, p.itct 
quosdam esse, qul non laborant moerore et tunoie. * Prob lib. 3 [Sect. xxx. § i ) 

* Physiog. hb. 1 c. 8 Quibus multa fngidabilis atrB,stolidiet timidi, atquicalidi, 

ingeniosi, amasii, divinosi, spintu instigati, &c. * Omnes exercent metus ct 

tnstitia, el sine causa. ' Omnes timent, licet non omiiibus idem timendi modus. 
Alstius, Tetrab. lib. a sect c. 9 ^ Ingenti pavore trepidant. * Multi mortem 

timent, et tamen sibi ipsis mortem consciscunt ; abi coeli niinam timent. 
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’ They are troubled with scruples of Conscience, distrusting God’s 
mercies, thtnk they shall go certainly to Hell, Ike. Devil will have 
them, make great lamentation, Jason PreUensis. Fear of Devils, 
death, that they shall be sick of some such or such disease, 
ready to tremble at every object, they shall die themselves forth* 
with, or that some of their dear Mends or near allies are certainly 
dead ; imminent danger, loss, disgrace, still torment others, &c. 
that they are all glass, and therefore [they] will suffer no man to 
come near them ; that they are all cork, as light as feathers ; others 
as heavy as lead ; some are afraid their heads will fall off their 
shoulders, that they have frogs in their bellies, &c. ^ Montanus, 
consil, 33, speaks of one that durst not walk alone from home, for 
fear he should swoon, or dte. A second ^ fears every man he meets 
will rob htm, guarrel with him, or lull htm. A third dares not 
venture to vialk alone, for fear he should meet the Devil, a thief, 
be sick, fears all old women as witches, and every black dog or 
cat he sees he siispecteth to be a Devil, every person, every creature, 
comes near him is maleficiated,* all intend to hurt him, seek his 
ruin. Another dares not go over a bridge, come near a pool, rock, 
steep hill, lie in a chamber where cross beams are, for fear he be 
tempted to hang, drown, or precipitate himself If he be in a 
silent auditory, as at a sermon, he is afraid he shall speak aloud at 
unawares, some thing undecent, unfit to be said. If he be locked 
in a close room, he is afraid of being stifled for want of air, and 
still carries biscuit. Aquavit®, or some strong waters about him, for 
fear of deltquiumsf or being sick ; or if he be in a throng, middle 
of a Church, multitude, where he may not well get out, though he 
sit at ease, he is so misaffected. He will freely promise, under* 
take any business beforehand, but, when it comes to be performed, 
he dare not adventure, but fears an infinite number of dangers, 
disasters, &c. Some are * afraid to be burned, or that the 'ground 
will sink under them, or * swallow them quick, or that the Ktng will 
call them in question for some fact they never did, {Rhasts, cont.) 6* 
that they shall surely be executed. The terror of such a death 
troubles them, and they fear as much, & are equally tormented in 

> Affligit eos plena scnipolis oonscicntia; divinae misericordiae diffidentes, Oiro 
se destmant, foeda lamentatione deplomntes > Non ausiis egredi domo, ne 
deficeret * Multi diemones timent, latrones, insidias Avicenna — Bewitched ] 
[‘ = Fainting.1 * Alii comburi, alii de Rcge. Rhasis. r terra abMrbeantiir. 
Forestus. * Ne terra debiiicat. Gordon. 
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mind, ' as they that have committed a murder, and are pensive with- 
out a cause, as if they were now presently to be put to death, Plater, 
e. 3. de mentis alienat Th^ are afraid of some loss, danger, that 
they shall surely lose their lives, goods, and all they have, but why 
they know not. Trineavelltus, consil. 13. Itb. i, had a patient that 
would needs make away himself, for fear of being hanged, and could 
not be persuaded, for three years together, but that he had killed 
a man. Plater, observot. Itb. i, bath two other examples of such 
as feared to be executed without a cause. If they come in a place 
where a robbery, theft, or any such offence, hath been done, they 
presently fear they are suspected, & many times betray them- 
selves without a cause. Zorns XL, the French King, suspected 
every man a traitor that came about him, durst trust no officer. 
^l/i formtdolosi omnium, altt quorumdam, (Fracastorius, /. s de 
Intellect.') ^ some fear all alike, some cet tain men, and cannot endure 
their companies, are sick in them, or if they be from home. Some 
suspect ’ treason still, others are afraid of their * dearest and nearest 
friends, {Melaneltus i Galena, Ruffo, Aitio,) & dare not be alone 
in the dark, for fear of Hobgoblins and Devils . he suspects every 
thing he hears or sees to be a Devil, or enchanted , and imagineth 
a thousand chimaeras and visions, which to his thinking he certainty 
sees, bugbears, talks n ith black men, ghosts, goblins, &c. 

■Nunc omnes tenent aura;, soiius e\Litat omnia 

n he very breczeb fright him, every sound 

Excilcs him ] 

Another through bashfulness, suspicion, 6e timorousness, will not 
be seen abroad, ‘ loves darkness as life, cannot endure the light, 
or to sit in lightsome places ; bis hat still in his eyes, he will neither 
see nor be seen by his good will, Hippocrates, lib. de Jnsania Cs' 
Melancholia. He dare not come in company for fear he should 
be misused, disgiaced, overshoot himself in gesture or speeches, 
or be sick ; he thinks every man observes him, aims at him, 
derides him, owes him malice. Most part ’’ they are afraid they 

1 AIii tlmore mortis tenentur ; et mala gratia pnncipum putant se aliquid com- 
mibisse, et ad suppliciuiu requin. ■ Alius domt slicos timet, ,diiis omnes. Aetius. 
■ Alii timent insidias Auiel lib 1 de morb chron cap 6. ‘ Ille carissimos 

hic omnes homines citra disciimen timet. ■ Virgil, fzbn n 728 ] * Hic in 

lucem prodire timet, tenebrasque quaent; contra illc^nliginosa fugit. - Quid.un 
laivns et males spiritusab immicis venefiuis et incaiualionibus sibi putant otjectan. 
Hippocrates. Fotionem se venedcani sumpstsse putit, et de b ic iiictare sibl crebro 
ViUetur. Idem Momaltus, cap. Bl, Astius, lib. s. ct aid, fialaanus, 1 , i. cap, 16, 
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are bewitched^ possessed, or poisoned by their enemies, and sometimes 
they suspect their nearest friends : he thinks something speaks or 
talks within him, or to him, he belcheth of the poison. Christo- 
pherus A Vega, lib. 2. cap. i, had a patient so troubled, that by no 
persuasion or physick could he be reclaimed. Some are afraid 
that they shall have every fearful disease they see others have, hear 
or read of, and dare not therefore hear or read of any such subject, 
no not of melancholy itself, lest, by applying to themselves that 
which they hear or read, they should aggravate and increase it. If 
they see one possessed, bewitched, an epileptick paroxysm, a 
man shaking wiih the palsy, or giddy headed, reeling, or standing 
in a dangerous place, &c. for many days after it runs in their 
minds, they are afraid they shall be so too, they are in like danger, 
as Perkins, e. 12. sect. 2. well observes in his Cases of Conscience, 
and many times by violence of imagination they produce iL They 
cannot endure to see any terrible object, as a Monster, a man 
executed, a carcase, hear the Devil named, or any tragical relation 
seen, but they quake for fear, Hecatas somniare sibt videntur, 
{Lucian '), they dream of Hobgoblins, and may not get it out of their 
minds a long time after : they apply (as I have said) all they bear, 
see, read, to themselves ; as * Felix Plater notes of some young 
Physicians, that study to cure diseases, [that they] catch them them- 
selves, will be sick, and appropnate all symptoms they find related 
of others to their own persons. And therefore {quod iteruni 
monto, licet nauseam paret lectori, tnalo decern potius l erba, dccies 
lepetita licet, abundare, qttam unum destderan^) 1 would advise 
him, that is actually melancholy, not to read this tract of symptoms, 
lest he disquiet or make himself for a time worse, and more melan- 
choly than he was before. Generally of them all take this, de 
tnambus semper conqueruntur, tinient, saith Aretceus , they com- 
plain of toys, & fear * without a cause, and still think their melan- 
choly to be most grievous, none so bad as they are, though it be 
nothing in respect, yet never any man sure was so troubled, or in 
this sort . as really tormented and perplexed, in as great an agony 
for toys & trifles, (such things as they will after laugh at themselves), 
as if they were most material & essential matters indeed, worthy 

[> Ptiflopscudes, g 39.] * ObservaL L x. Quaudo us ml uocet, nisi quod 

mulienbus melancholias. (* As I again advise, even though I may I'ispire dis. 

f ust in the reader, for 1 had rather repeat words ten times than omit anything.] 
Timeo tamen metuoque caus.t: nesuiis, causa est metus Htinsius Austrioen. 
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to be feared, & will not be satisfed. Pacify them for one, they 
are instantly troubled with some other fear; always afraid of some* 
thing, which they foolishly imagine or conceive to themselves, 
which never peradventure was, never can be, never likely will be ; 
troubled in mind upon every small occasion, unquiet, still com- 
plaining, grieving, vexing, suspecting, grudging, discontent, and 
cannot be freed so long as [their] melancholy continues. Or if their 
minds be more quiet for the present, and they iree from foreign 
fears, outward accidents, yet their bodies are oui of tune, they 
suspect some part or other to be amiss, now then head aches, 
heart, stomach, spleen, &c. is misaffectcd, they shall surely have 
this or that disease , still troubled in body, mind, or both, & 
through wind, corrupt phantasy, some accidental distemper, con- 
tinually molested. Yet for all this, as 'JacJitnus notes, tn all other 
things they are wise, staid, discreet, do nothing unbeseeming their 
dignity, person, or plate, this foolish, ridiculous, and childish fear 
excepted, which so much, so continually, tortures and crucifies 
their souls, like a barking dog that alwayes bawls, but seldom bites, 
this fear ever moleyeth, and, so long as [their] melancholy lasteth, 
caijpot be avoided!] 

\Sorr ow is thaTother character, & inseparable companion, as 
individual as Saint Cosmo and Damtan,‘ fidus Achates^ as all 
writers witness, a common symptom, a continual, and still, 
without any evident cause, ^mcerent omnes, ef, si rogeseos reddere 
caiisam, non postunl grieving still, but why they cannot tell ; 
agelasU, masit, cogitabundi' they look as if they had newly come 
forth of Trophonius’ den * And though they laugh many limes, & 
seem to be extraordinary merry (as they will by fits) yet extreme 
lumpish again m an instant, dull, & heavy, semel d" smut, [simul- 
taneously] merry & sad, but most part sad Si quaplacent, abeunt; 
inimica tenacius hmrent sorrow sticks by them still continually, 
gnawing as the vulture did "Tityud bowels, & they cannot avoid it. 
No sooner are ibeir eyes open but, after terrible and troublesome 

1 Cap, 15. In 9 Rhasis. In miiltis vidi, praeter rauonem semper aliquid timent, in 
(scturis tamcn optiin6 se rarunt, neque aliquid praetcr dif^nitatcni cominittunt, 
P* On Saints Cosmo and Damian, who were two brothers, and both eminent 
Ph>sicians, who suffered martyrdom about A i) 303, see Mrs Jameson's Sacred 
and Legendary Art, vol u pp 41-48, and Digby's Bioad Stone of Honour, voL v. 
p a6aj p Virg, ^n. L 18B et ahbi. a faithful attendant.] * Altomarus, cap. 7. 
Aretseos. Tnstes sunt. [* Never laughing, sad, thoughtniL] f* See Pattstunne, 
ix 39 ] 1 Mant, ^ t. > Ovid, Met 4, [457, 458.] 
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dreams, their heavy hearts begin to sigh : they are still fretting, 
chafing, sighing, grieving, complaining, finding faults, repining, 
grudging, weeping, Heautonhmorumenot^ vexing themselves, '‘dis- 
quieted m mind, with restless, unquiet thoughts, discontent, either 
for their own, other men’s, or publick affairs, such as concern 
them not, things past, present, or to come, the remembrance of 
some disgrace, loss, injury, abuse, &c. troubles them now, being 
idle, afresh, as if it were new done \ they are afflicted otherwise 
for some danger, loss, want, shame, misery, that will certainly 
come, as they suspect and mistrust Lugubru AU^ frowns upon 
them, insomuch that Arctceus well calls it angorem atiimt, a 
vexation of the mind, a perpetual agony. They can hardly 
be pleased, or eased, though m other men’s opinion most happy. 
Go, tarry, run, ride, 

^ post equitcm sedet atra cura : 

they cannot avoid this feral plague, let them come in what 
com|)any they will, ‘hceretlaten Idalts arundo as to a deer that 
IS struck, whether he run, go, rest, with the herd, or alone, this 
grief remains : irresolution, inconstancy, vanity of mind, their fear, 
torture, care, jealousy, suspicion, &c. continues, and they cannot 
be relieved. So ’ he complained in the Poet, 

Doraum revortoi moestus, atqiie ammo firt 
J’ertuibAto atqiie incertu pi* .egritudmi. 

AiKiilu aci-utrunt &crvi, soccob detrabuut : 

Indc all! festinarc, lectos sterncre, 

Comam adparare pro se quisque sedulo 
f auebant, quo illam nidii Icnirent miscriam. 

He came home sorrowful, and troubled in his mind ; his servants 
did all they possibly could to please him ; one pulled off his socks, 
another made ready his bed, a third his supper, all did their 
utmost endeavours to ease his grief, and exhilarate his person, he 
was profoundly melancholy, he had lost his sovL^iiludangebat^ that 
was his cordohum* his pain, his agony, which could not be re- 
moved. Hence it proceeds many times that they are weary of 
their lives, and feial thoughts to offer violence to their own persons 

An allusion to the title and subject of one of Terence's Plays.] s Inquics 

aniinuB, [’ Mournful Ate See Hotiiu, II xix 9I1 92 ] * Hor 1 . 3 Od 1 

ho ‘ * Virg I.En iv 73.] The deaiily nriow sticks m their »id \0 

f Menedemut*! lloautontim Act* i, sc« 1. 170*75 ] ilciit sonovi.] 
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come into their minds j iadium vita * is a common symptom, tarda 
flvunt, mgrataqiie tem^ra^ they are soon tired with all things ; 
they will now tarry, now be gone ; now in bed they will rise, now 
up, then go to bed ; now pleased, then again displeased , now they 
like, by and by dislike all, weary of all ; segtniur nunc vtvendt, nunc 
mortendt cufndo^ saith Aurehanus, Itb i. c. 6 , but most part 'vitam 
damnant, discontent, disquieted, perplexed, upon every light or 
no occasion, object often tempted, I say, to make away them- 
selves : ’‘vtvere nolunt, mart nesaunt they cannot die, they will 
not live: they complain, weep, lament, and think they lead a 
most miserable life, never was any man so bad, or so before, every 
poor man they see is most fortunate in respect of them, every 
beggar that comes to the door is happier than they arc, they could 
be contented to change lives with them, especially if they be 
alone, idle, & parted from their ordinary company, molested, dis- 
pleased, or provoked grief, fear, agony, discontent, wearisome- 
ness, laziness, suspicion, or some such passion, forcibly scizeth on 
them. Yet by and by, when they come in company again which 
they like, or be pleased, sua/n sententiam rursus damnant, et mire 
solaho deledantur, as Octamus Horattanus observes, Itb a. cap 5, 
they condemn their former mislike, and are well pleased to live. 
And so 'they continue, till with some fresh discontent they be 
molested again, and then they are weary of their lives, weary of 
all, they will die, and shew rather a necessity to li\e than a desire. 
Claudius the Emperor, as ^'Suetomus describes him, had a spice 
of this disease, for, when he was tormented with the pain of his 
stoniack, he had a conceit to make away himself. Jul Cmar 
Claudtnus, constl. 84, had a Poloman to his patient so affected, that 
through ^ fear and sorrow, with which he was still disquieted, hated 
his own life, wished for death every moment, and to be freed of his 
misery ; Mercurtalis another, and another that was often minded 
to despatch himself, and so continued for many 3'cars 

Suspicion and jealousy aie general symptoms ■ they are commonly 
distrustful, timorous, apt to mistake, and amplify, faali trasctbtles, 

P Bein^ tired of life.] p Hor Epp i 1 33 Their days pass slowly and nn- 

r leasantly ] p Now they desire to live, and now to die ] < Altoniarus 

They hate life ] “Seneca [Epist 4.I “Cap v | Valetudine siciu ohm 
gravi, ita pnneeps prosper.! usiis est, excepto] stOTn.arhi dolorc, quo se correptum 
etiam de consciscenda morte cogitilsse dixit r j.uget et semper tristatur, 

soliludincm amat, mortem sibi piecutur, vitani propriani odio h.ibeL 

GG 
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* testy, pettish, peevish, and ready to snarl upon every 'smalt 
occasion, eum amicissimis* and without a cause, datum vel non 
datum. It will be scandalum acceptum.*^ If they speak in jest, he 
takes it in good earnest. If they be not saluted, invited, con- 
sulted with, called to counsel, &c. or that any respect, small 
compliment, or ceremony be omitted, they think themselves 
neglected and contemned : for a time that tortures them. If two 
talk together, discourse, whisper, jest, or tell a tale in general, he 
thinks presently they mean him, applies all to himself, de se putat 
omnia did. Or if they talk with him, he is ready to misconstrue 
every word they speak, and interpret it to the worst, he cannot 
endure any man to look steadily on him, speak to him almost, 
laugh, jest, or be familiar, or hem, or point, cough, or spit, or 
make a noise sometimes, &c. * He thinks they laugh or point at 
him, or do it in disgrace of him, circumvent him, contemn him ; 
every man looks at him, he is pale, red, sweats for fear and anger, 
lest some body should observe him. He works upon it, and long 
after this false conceit of an abuse troubles him. Montanm, comtl. 
22, gives instance in a melancholy Jew, that ots&iracundior Adria^ 
so waspish and suspicious, tam faall iratus^ that no man could tell 
how to carry himself in his company. 

Inconstant they are in all their actions, vertiginous, restless, 
unapt to resolve of any business, they will and will not, per- 
suaded to and fro upon every small occasion, or word spoken ; 
and yet, if once they be resolved, obstinate, hard to be recon- 
ciled , if they abhor, dislike, or distaste, once settled, though 
to the better, by no odds counsel or persuasion to be removed ; 
yet in most things wavering, irresolute, unable to deliberate, 
through fear. Fadunt, max facts panitct {Aretaus) ; avart, 
et paulo post prodtgt now prodigal, and then covetous, they 
do, and by-and-by repent them of that which they have done, 
so that both ways they are troubled, whether they do or do 
not, want or have, hit or miss, disquieted of all hands, soon 
weary, and still seeking change, restless, 1 say, fickle, fugitive, they 
may not abide to tarry in one place long, 

* Facile in iram Incidunt. Am. * Ira sine causa, velodtas irae Savanarola, 
pract major Velocitas irse signum Avicenna, 1 3 Fen i. Traci. 4. cap 18. 
P With theirneatest friends.] [* Given or not given, offence will be taken.] 

• Suspicio, dlfiidentia, i^mptomata Crato, Ep. Julio Alexandrino, cons. 18 

Scoltzii [* Hot. Odes. ui. u. 33. More stormy than the Adriatic 1 fr ho 
easily angiyj ^ 
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> Ron^ Tus optans, absentem rusticus urfaem 
ToUU ad astra 

no company long, or to persevere in any action or business : 

* Et similis regum pueris, pappare nunutum 
Poscit, et iratus mammae lallaxe recusat ; 

eftsoons pleased, and anon displeased ; as a man that’s bitten with 
fleas, or that cannot sleep, turns to and fro in his bed, their 
restless minds are tossed & vary, they have no patience to read 
out a book, to play out a game or two, walk a mile, sit an hour, 
&c. erected and dejected in an instant , animated to undertake, 
and upon a word spoken again discouraged. 
k Extreme passionate, qutcquid volunt valdi volunt ;* and what 
^hey desire, they do most furiously seek : anxious ever & very 
(Solicitous, distrustful and timorous, envious, malicious, profuse 
lone while, sparing another, but most part covetous, muttenng, 
•repining, discontent, and still complaining, grudging, peevish, 
injurtarum tenaces, prone to revenge, soon troubled, and most 
violent in all their imaginations, not affable in speech, or apt to 
vulgar compliment, but surly, dull, sad, austere, cogitabundt still, 
very intent, and, as *Albertus Durer paints Melancholy, like a sad 
woman leaning on her arm with fixed looks, neglect habit, &c. 
held therefore by some proud, soft, sottish, or half-mad, as the 
Abdmtes esteemed of Demoaitm and yet of a deep reach, excel- 
lent apprehension, judicious, wise, & witty: for I am of that 
* Nobleman's mind, Melamholy advanceth men's conceits more than 
any humour whatsoever, improves their meditations more than 
any strong dnnk or sack They are of profound judgement in 
some things, although in others non recti judicant inguteti," saith 
Fracastortns, hb 2. de In tell. And, as Arculanus, c. 16. tn ^ It basis, 
terms it, judicium plerumque iterversum, corruptum, cum judtcanl 
honesta inhonesta, et amicitiam habent pro tmmintia : [their judge- 
ment is generally perverse, and corrupt, since] they count honesty 
dishonesty, friends as enemies, they will abuse their best friends, 
and dare not offend their enemies Cowards most part, et 
ad tnferendam in/uriam iimidissifni, saith Cardan, (/. 8. cap. 4, 
de rerum varietate) .■ loth to offend ; and it they chance to over- 

1 Hor [Sat. 11 vii 28, 29 At Rome he wishes for the country, in the country 
he extols the city to the skies ] <■ Pers Sat 3. [17,^8 And. like the chHdien 

of areat men, he demands his food chewed tor him, and pettishly r* ^srs the nurse 
to lull him to sleep 1 Sue Cic. ad Attic 14. i a ] * In his Dutch-work Ihcture. 
^ Howard, tap. 7. differ. They judge not widl from their restlessness.] 
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shoot themselves in word or deed, or any small business or 
circumstance be omitted, forgotten, they are miserably tormented, 
and frame a thousand dangers & inconveniences to themselves, 
ex mtisca elephaniem^ if once they conceit it : overjoyed with every 
good rumour, tale, or prosperous event, transported beyond them- 
selves ; with every small cross again, bad news, misconceived 
injury, loss, danger, afflicted beyond measure, in great agony, per- 
plexed, dejected, astonished, impatient, utterly undone : fearful, 
suspicious of all ' yet again, many of them desperate harebrains, 
rash, careless, fit to be assassinates, as being void of all fear and 
sorrow, according to ^Hercules de SaxontA, most audacious^ and 
such as dare walk alone in the night thtough deserts and dangerous 
places, fearing none 

They ate prone to lm>e, and ’easy to be taken • propen si ad arnotem 
et excandescentiam, {Montaltus, cap 21 ) quickly enamoured, and 
dote upon all, love one dearly, till they see another, and then 
dote on her, et hanc, dr* hanc, tllam, otnnes, the present 
moves most, and the last commonly they love best. Yet some 
again anterotes,* cannot endure the sight of a woman, abhor the 
sex, as that same melancholy ’ Duke of Muscovy, that was instantly 
sick if he came but in sight of them ; and that " Anchorite, that 
fell into a cold palsy, when a woman was brought before him. 

Humorous they are beyond all measure, sometimes profusely 
laughing, extraordinary merry, and then again weeping without a 
cause, (which is familiar with many Gentlewomen), groaning, sigh- 
ing, pensive, sad, almost distracted ; mnlta absurda fingunt, et d 
rations aliena, (saith ’ Framhesanus), they feign many absurdities, 
vain, void of reason : one supposeth liimself to be a dog, cock, 
bear, horse, glass, butter, &c He is a Giant, a Dwarf, as strong 
as an hundred men, a Lord, Duke, Prince, &c. And if he be 
told he hath a stinking breath, a great nose, that he is sick, or 
inclined to such or such a disease, he believes it eftsoons, and 
peradventure, by force of imagination, will work it out. Many of 
them are immoveable, and fixed in their conceits, others vaiy 
upon every object, heard or seen. If they see a stage-play, they 
run upon that a week after j if they hear music, or see dancing, 

p See Erasmi Adagia, p. 359 Make an elephant of a fly ] * Tract de met. 

cap. 2. Noctu anibulantjjier silvas, et locn penculosa ; neminem timent. * p'acili 
amant. Altom !■* Misogynists ] • Bodme “ Jo Major, vans patrum, fol aoa. 

Pauliia Abbas Kivmita tanta solitiidme peiseverat, ut nee vestem nec vultuiu 
muUetis ferre possit, &C. r Consult. liU 1. 17. Coos, « 
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they have naught but bag-pipes in their brain; if they see a 
combat, they are all for arms; *if abused, an abuse troubles 
them long after; if crossed, that cross, &c. Restless in their 
thoughts and actions, continually meditating, velut eegri somnia, 
vatuB Ftngunttir species , more like dreams than men awake, 
they feign a company of antick, phantastical conceits, they have 
most fnvolous thoughts, impossible to be effected , and sometimes 
think verily they hear and see present before their eyes such 
phantasms or goblins, they fear, suspect, or conceive, they still 
talk with, and follow them. In fine, co^tationes somnianttbus 
similes, td vigilatit, quod aht somntant cogitabundi, still, saith 
Avicenna, they wake as others dream, and such for the most 
]iart are their imaginations and conceits, "absurd, vain, foolish 
toys, yet they are * most curious and solicitous ; continually et 
supra tnodum, Rhasis, cont lib i cap. 9, proemeditantur de altqua 
re , as serious in a toy, as if ii were a most necessary business, of 
great moment, importance, and still, still, still, thinking of it, 
sawtunt in se, macerating themselves Though they do talk with 
you, and seem to be otherwise employed, and to your thinking 
very intent and busy, still that toy runs in their mind, that fear, 
that suspicion, that abuse, that jealousy, that agony, that vexation, 
that cross, that castle m the air, that crochet, that whimsy, that 
fiction, that pleasant waking dream, whatsoever it is Ncc inten 0- 
fiant (saith ‘ Fracastonus) nec tnierrogalt recti respondent, they 
do not much heed what you say, their mind is on another matter; 
ask what you will, they do not attend, or much intend that business 
they are about, but foiget themselves what they are saying, doing, 
or should otherwise say or do, whither they are going, distracted 
with their own melancholy thoughts One laughs upon a sudden, 
another smiles to himself, a third frowns, call”, his lips go still, he 
acts with his hand, as he walks, &c. ’Tis proper to all melancholy 
men, saith ^ Mercutialis, con ii, what conceit they have once enter- 
tained, to be most intent, violent, and continually about ft. /nvitis 
occurrit, do what they may, they cannot be rid of it, against their 
wills they must think of it a thousand times over, perpetuh tnoles- 

1 Generally as they are pleased or displeased, so are their continual cogitations 
pleasing or displeasing Hur A. P 6, 7 J * Omnrs cxercent vanae 

intensieque aninii cogitationes, (N Piso. Brae),) et assid^oe * Curiosi dc rebus 
minimis Aietseus ^ I^ib 2 de Intel! « Hoc mclancbolicis omnibus 
propnum, ut (jtus sumel imagmationes vald6 recepennt, non facil6 rejiciant.sed hee 
ettom vel Invitis semper occurrant. 
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taniur, nee obhvtsci possunt, they are continually troubled with it, 
in company, out of company; at meat, at exercise, at all times 
and places, ^ non desinunt ea, quee mtnime vedunt, cogitare; if it be 
offensive especially, they cannot forget it, they may not rest or 
sleep for it, but, still tormenting themselves, Stsyphi saxum volvunt 
sibi tpsts,* as ® Brunner observes , ^erpetua calamtfas, et mUerabtle 
flagellum. [It is a perpetual calamity, and terrible scourge.] 

* Crato, 'Laurenttus, & Ferneltus, put bashfulness for an ordinary 
symptom ; subrusttcus pudor* or vttmus pudor, [mataiatse hotite\, is 
a thing which much haunts & torments them. If they have been 
misused, derided, disgraced, chidden, &c. or by any perturbation of 
mind misaffected, it so far troubles them, that they become quite 
moped many times, and so disheartened, dejected, they dare not 
come abroad, into strange companies especially, or manage their 
ordinary affairs, so childish, timorous, and bashful, they can look no 
man in the face , some are more disquieted in this kind, some less, 
longer some, others shorter, by fits, &c. though some on the other 
side, (according to ‘’Fracasiortus), be inverecundi perttnaces, 
impudent and peevish But most part they are very shamefac’d, 
and that makes them with Pet. Blesensts, Chrtstopker Urswtek, & 
many such, to refuse Honours, Offices, and Preferments, which 
sometimes fall into their mouths, they cannot speak, or put forth 
themselves, as others csea, itmar lies, pttdor impedit tllos* timorous- 
ness & bashfulness hinder their proceedings, they are contented 
with their present estate, unwilling to undertake any office, & 
therefore never likely to nse. For that cause they seldom visit 
their friends, except some familiars ; pauetloqui, of few words, and 
oftentimes wholly silent. ’Frambesarius, a Frenchman, had two 
such patients, ommno tacitnmos, their friends could not get them 
to speak : Rodericus d Fonseca, consult. Tom. 2. 85. conal. gives 
instance in a young man, of 27 years of age, that was frequently 
silent, bashful, moped, solitary, that would not eat his meat, or 
sleep, and yet again by fits apt to be angry, &c. 

Most part they are, as Plater notes, decides, tacitumi, [slothful, 
and taciturn j] tegri impulsi, nec msi coacti procedunt, &*c. they will 
scarce be compelled to do that which concerns them, though it 

* Tullius, de Sen [They do not cease to think about what they least wish to 

think about ] Thev^II upon themselves the stone of Sisyphus. See Horn. 

Odyss, XL 593.60a] • Consil raed pro Hypodiondnaco. * Consil. 43. 

■ Cap. 5. [* Cic. ad Fam s la. i.] r g, de InteU. p Ovid, Met. ill. 

ao5, memonter.] • Consult. 15. ct 16, lib. i. 
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be for their good, so diffident, so dull, of small or no compliment, 
unsociable, hard to be acquainted with, especially of strangers ; 
they had rather write their minds than speak, & above all things 
love solitariness. Ob ivluptatem, an ob iimerem soli sunt I Are 
they so solitary for pleasure (one asks) or pain ? for both : yet I 
rather think for fear and sorrow, &c. 

1 Hmc metuunt cupiontqoe, dolent, ftigiuntque, nee anias 
Respiciunt, clausi tenebns, et carcere cseco 
Hence 'ns they gneve and fear, avoiding light. 

And shut themselves in pnson dark from sight. 

As Bellerophon in 'Horner^ 

Qui miser in silvis moerens errabat opacis, 

Ipse suum cor edens, hommum vestigia vitans * 

That wandered in the woods sad all alone. 

Forsaking men’s society, making great moan ; 

they delight in floods & waters, desert places, to walk alone in 
orchards, gardens, private walks, back-lanes, averse from company, 
as Diogenes in his tub, or Tttnon Misanthropus, ’ they abhor ail 
companions at last, even their nearest acquaintance, & most 
familiar friends, for they have a conceit (I say) every man observes 
them, will deride, laugh to scorn, or misuse them; confining them- 
selves therefore wholly to their pnvale houses or chambers, 
homines sine causa (saith Jthasts) et odto habent, cant, 1. i. c. 9 , they 
will diet themselves, feed, and hve alone. It was one of the 
chiefest reasons why the Citizens of Abdera suspected Democritus 
to be melancholy and mad, because that, as Hippocrates related 
in his Epistle to Philopmmen, * he forsook the City., lived in groves dn 
hollow trees, upon a green bank by 'a brook side, or confluence of waters, 
all day long, ^ all night Qua quidem (saith he) plurimum atra 
bile vexatis < 5 r* melancholias eveniunt, deserta frequentant, kotninutnque 
congressum aversantur, ’ which is an ordinary thing with melancholy 
men. The E^fpOans therefore in their J/ieroglyphicks expressed 
a melancholy man by an hare sitting in her form, as being a most 
timorous and solitary creature, Pterius, Hwoglyph. 1. la. But 
this and all precedent symptoms are more or less apparent, as the 
humour is intended or remitted, hardly perceived in some, or not 

1 Virg iEn 6 [733, 4. memonter.] * Iliad, 6 . [aci, aoa.] * Si maloin 
exasperetur, boinuies odio habent, et solitana petunt * Democritus solet noctes 
ct dies apud se degeie, plerumque autem m speluncis, sub amoenis arborum nnibns 
vel in tenebns, et moUibus herbis, vd ad aquarumacrebra et quieta fluenta, &c 
* Gaudet tenebns, [Martial, xi 104. 5.) aliturque dolor Ps cii. Vigilavi, et factitt 
turn velut nycticorax in dnmicilio, passer solitanus m tempio. 
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at all, most manifest in others, childish in some, terrible in 
others j to be derided in one, pitied or admired in another 5 to him 
by fits, to a second continuate : and, howsoever these symptoms 
be common and incident to all persons, yet they are the more 
remarkable, frerpent, fuiious, and violent, in melancholy men. 
To speak in a word, there is nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculous, 
extravagant, impossible, incredible, so monstrous a chimsera, so 
prodigious and strange,^ such as Painters and Poets durst not 
attempt, which they will not really fear, feign, susjiect, & imagine 
unto themselves and that which ^ Loi Vtv said in jest of a 
silly country fellow, that killed his ass for drinking up the Moon, ut 
hnuim muHifo redderet' you may truly say of them in earnest ; they 
will act, conceive all extremes, contrarieties, and contradictions, 
& that in infinite varieties, melanchohci plam imrcdtbilta sibi 
persundeni, ut ft x omntbus sceetths duo 1 cjtertt stnt, gut tdem tma^inati 
Sint {F.rastus, de Lanttti) , scarce two of 2000 that concur 111 the 
same symptoms The Tower of Babel never yielded such con- 
fusion of tongues, as this Chaos of Melancholy doth variety of 
symptoms. There is in all melancholy stmthtudo disstmtlts, like 
men’s faces, a disagreeing likeness still , and as, in a river, wc 
swim in the same place, though not 111 tlie same numerical water; 
as the same instrument affords several lessons, so the same disease 
yields diversity of symptoms ; which howsoever they be diverse, 
intricate, and hard to be confined, I will adi enture yet, in such a 
vast confusion and generality^ to bung them into some order ; 
and so descend to particulars. 

Subsect. 3. — Pat tieular Symptoms from the influettce of Stars, 
parts of the body, and humours 

Some men have peculiar symptoms, accoiding to their tempera- 
ment and 0 ISIS,* which they had from the Stars and those Celestial 
influeiKcs, variety of wTts and dispositions, as Antlumy Zata con- 
tends, Anat. ittgen sect i. ntemb. 11, 12, 13, pi unmum trtitant 
tnfiuenttie calestes, unde ctentur antmi mgrittulines dr morbi cor- 
porum. 'One saith diverse diseases of the body and mind 
proceed from their influences, 'as 1 have already proved out of 
Ptolemy, Pontanus, Lemnius, Cardan, and others, as they are 

1 El quae vix audei fabiila, monstra p.int 5 In cap i 8 1 lo de civ del 

Lunam ab aiiiio epotani viden? [3 That lie might rrstoie the moon to llie world.] 
I* I half suspect i/Uii* to be the right word here Still I hardly ventuie to tamper 
with the text.] ® Veto. L 4 , c. 5 . ■ Sect. % Memb. i. Subs. 4 . 
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principal significators of manners, diseases, mutually irradiated, 
or Lords of the geniture, &c Ptolematis in his Centiloquy,' 
Hertnes, or whosoever else the author of that Tract, attributes all 
these symptoms, which are m melancholy men, to celestial 
influences : which opinion Mercunalts^ de affect. Itb. i cap. 10, 
rejects j but, as I say, '^Joviantts Pontanus & others stiffly defend. 
That some ate solitary, dull, heavy, churlish ; some again blithe, 
buxom, light, and merry, they ascribe wholly to the Stars. As if 
Saturn be predominant in his Nativity, and cause Melancholy in 
his temperature, then ’ he shall be very austere, sullen, churlish, 
black of colour, piofound in his cogitations, full of cares, miseries, 
and discontents, sad and fearful, always silent, solitary, still 
delighting m husbandry, in Woods, Orchards, Gardens, Rivers, 
Ponds, Pools, dark Walks and close • cop.taf tones sunt velie tcdijicare, 
vclle atbores plantare, agros colere, &‘c. [their ideas are wishing to 
build, wishing to plant, to till the fields, etc ] to catch Birds, Fishes, 
&c. still contriving and musing of such matters If Jupiter domi- 
neers, they are more ambitious, still meditating of Kingdoms, 
Magistracies, Offices, Honours, or that they are Princes, Potentates, 
and how they would carry themselves, fkc. If Mars^ they arc all 
for wars, brave combats, monomachies, testy, cholerick, harebrain, 
rash, furious, and violent in their actions. They will feign them- 
selves Victors, Commanders, are passionate and satirical in their 
speeches, great braggers, ruddy of colour And though they be 
poor in shew, vile and base, yet, like Telephus and Peleus in the 
* Poet, 

Ampullas jactant tt isesquipiidalia verba, 

their mouths are full of myriads, aifd Tetrarchs at their tongues’ 
end. If the Sun, they will be Lords, Emperors, in conceit at 
least, and Monarchs, give Offices, Honours, &c. If Venus, they 
are still courting of their mistresses, and most apt to love, 
amorously given •, they seem to hear music, plays, see fine 
pictures, dancers, merriments, and the like , ever in love, and dote 
on all they see. Mcrcunaluts are solitary, much in contemplation, 
subtile, Poets, Philosophers, and musing most part about such 
matters. If the Moon have a hand, they are all for peregrinations, 

fi Ptolemy's Centiloquy, otherwise called I'ructus Librorum Quorum, was so 
called from its containing lOo Aphorisms This *^ork has been sometimes 
Attributed to Hermes Tnsmegislus, but he >vrotc a different Ct lUilocjuy of his own 
lliis e\pldins Burton’s rcfetxucc *) ^ I>e reb nielcst Ub. la c. 13. • J. dc 

Indagmc Goclenius. ^ Hor. de Aru Foet. [97 ] 
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sea-voyages, much afTected with travels, to discourse, read, medi- 
tate of such things ; wandering in their thoughts ^vers, much 
delighting in waters, to fish, fowC &c. 

But the most immediate symptoms proceed from the Tempera- 
ture itself, and the Organical parts, as Head, Liver, Spleen, 
Meseraick veins, Heart, Womb, Stomack, &c. and most especially 
from distemperature of spirits (which, as '■Hercules de SaxomA 
contends, are wholly immaterial), or from the four humours in 
those seats, whether they be hot or cold, natural, unnatural, innate 
or adventitious, intended or remitted, simple or mixt, their 
diverse mixtures, and several adustions, combinations, which may 
be as diversely varied as those *four first qualities in * Clavtus, 
and produce as many several symptoms and monstrous fictions as 
wine doth effects, which, as Andreas Bachius observes, lib, 3. de 
vino, cap. 20, are infinite. Of greater note be these. 

If it be natural Melancholy, as Lod. Mercatus, lib. i. cap. 1 7. dt 
ttulan. T. Bright, c. 16, hath largely described, either of the Spleen, 
or of the veins, faulty by excess of quantity, or thickness of sub- 
stance, it is a cold and dry humour, as Montanus affirms, consil. 36, 
the parties are sad, timorous, & fearful Prosper Calenus, in his 
book de aira bile, will have them to be more stupid than ordinary, 
cold, heavy, dull, solitary, sluggish, si multam atrambilem drfiigi- 
dam habent.* Heiatles de Saxonik, c. 1 9. 1 . 7, ' holds these that are 
natarally melancholy to be of a leaden colour or black, and so doth 
Guianenus, c. 3. trad 15, and such as think themselves dead 
many times, or that they see, talk with, black men, dead men. 
Spirits and Goblins frequently, if it be in excess. These symptoms 
vary according to the mixture of those four humours adust, which 
is unnatural melancholy. For, as hath written, ca/ 16. 

/. 7, ‘ there is not one cause of this melancholy, nor one humour 
ivhich begets it, but divers diversely intermixt, from whence proceeds 
this variety of symptoms . and those varying again as they are hot 
or cold. ^ Cold melancholy (saith Benedic. Vittorius Faventinus, 
pact, magi) is a cause of dotage, more mild symptoms; if hot or 
more adust, of more violent passions and juries Fracastorius, 1 . a, 

1 Tract 7 de Melan * Homidum, calidum, irigidani, siccnm. * Com, 
In I a Johannis de Sacrobosca [* If they have inuc£ black and cold b9e.] * Si 
lesidet melancholia naturalLs, tal^ plumbei colons aut mgn, stupidi, soUtanl 
* Non una melancholise caura est, nec unus humor Mtu parens, sed plures, et alius 
Bluer mutatos ; unde non omnes eadero sentiunt symptomafa. r Humor fngidus' 
ddirii causa bnmor calidus furons. 
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de Intellect, will have us to consider well of it, * with what fo'nd oj 
Mdancholy every one ts troubled, for it much avails to know it; one 
ts enraged by fervent heat, another ts possessed by sad and cold ; one 
is jjarjul, shamefast, the other impudent and bold, as Ajax, Arma 
rapit superosque furens in prcelia poscit: quite mad or tending to 
madness ; nunc hos, nunc impetit tllos. Bellerophon, on the other 
side, soils errat mail sanus tn agrls* wanders alone in the woods j 
one despairs, weeps, and is weary of his life, another laughs, &c. 
All which variety is produced from the several degrees of heat 
and cold, which ^Hercules de Saxonid will have wholly proceed 
from the distemperature of spirits alone, animal especially, and 
those immaterial, the next and immediate causes of Melancholy, 
as they are hot, cold, diy, moist, and from their agitation proceeds 
that diversity ot symptoms, which he reckons up in the * 13th 
chap, of his Tract of Melancholy, and that largely through every 
part. Others will have them come from the diverse adustion ol 
the four humours, which, in this unnatural melancholy, by corrup- 
tion of blood, adust choler, or melancholy natural, ‘by excessive 
distemper of heat turned, tn comparison of the natural, into a sharp 
lye by force of adustion, cause, according to the diversity of their 
matter, diverse and strange syntpioms, which T Bright reckons up 
in Ills following chapter. So doth ‘ Arculanus, according to the 
lour principal humours adust, and many others. 

For example, if it proceed from phlegm, (which is seldom and 
not so frequent as the rest), ht stirs up dull symptoms, and a kind 
of stupidity, or impassionate hurt : they are sleepy, saith ‘Savana- 
rola, dull, slow, cold, blockish, ass-hke, astmnam melanchoham, 
[ass-like melancholy], ‘Melancfhon calls it, they are much given to 
weeping, and delight in waters, ponds, pools, rivers, fishing, fowling, 
Cs^c. (Artioldus, brevtar. i. cap 18;) they are ‘“pale of colour, 
slothful, apt to sleep, heavy; ^'■much troubled with head-ache, 
continual meditation, and muttering to themselves ; they dream 
of waters, '“that they are in danger of drowning, and fear such 

1 Multum refer! qua qvusque melancholia teneatur , hunc fervens et accensa agitat, 
ilium tnstts et fng^ occupat . hi timidi, lUi mverecundi, intrepidi, &c 1 “ Horn. 
11 VI, aoi> 302 ] * Cap, 7 et 8. Tract de Mel. * Signa melanchoUee ex 

intempeneetngitationespintuum sine materia. 'T Bright, cap 16 Tract deMd. 
* Cap 16. in 9 Rhasis r Bright, c 16 ‘ Pract major, Somnians, piger, 

fngidiis * Anima, cap de humor. Si k t%legiiaate, semper m aquis fere aunt, 
et circa fluvios plorant multum, eta Pigra nascitur ex colore pallido et dbo. 

Here deiiaxon n Savanarola 1^ Muios cadere in se, aut subinergi Ument, 
cum torpore et segmue, et fluvios amaut tales, Alexaud. c, 16. htx 7. 
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things, Jihasts. They are fatter than others that are melancholy, 
of a muddy complexion, apter to spit, 'sleep, more troubled with 
rheum than the rest, and have their eyes still fixed on the ground. 
.Such a patient had Hercules de Saxonih, a widow in Venice^ that 
was fat and very sleepy still; Chrtsiophorus d Vega another 
affected in the same sort. If it be inveterate or violent, the 
symptoms are more evident, they plainly dote, and are ridiculous 
to others, in all their gestures, actions, speeches: imagining 
impossibilities, as he 111 Christophorus d Vega, that thought he 
was a Tun of Wine, *and that Stennois, that resolved with himself 
not to piss, for fear he should drown all the town. 

If It proceed from blood adust, or that there be a mixture of 
blood in it, *such are commonly ruddy of complexion, iy high-coloured, 
according to Sallust Salvianus, and Hercules de Saxonid , and, as 
Savanatola, Viitorius Faventinus Emptr. farther add, Hhe veins of 
their eyes be red, as well as their faces They are much inclined to 
laughter, witty and merry, conceited in discourse, pleasant, if they 
be not far gone, much given to musick, dancing, and to be m 
women’s company They meditate wholly on such things, and 
think ^ihey see of heat plays, dancing, and such like sports (free from 
all fear and sorrow, as ^Hercules de Saxonid supposethj if they be 
more strongly possessed wath this kind of melancholy, Amoldus 
adds, Breinar lib i cap 18, like him of Argos m the Poet,^ that 
sat laughing all day long, as if he had been at a Theatre. Such 
another is mentioned by * Aristotle, living at Abydos, a town of Asia 
Minor, that would sit after the same fashion, as if he had been 
upon a Stage, and sometimes act himself ; now clap his hands, and 
laugh, as if he had been well pleased with the sight Wolfius 
relates of a country fellow called Brutisellius, subject to this 
humour, '‘that, being by chance at a sermon, saw a woman fall off 
from a form half asleep, at which object most of the company laughed, 
but he, for his part, was so much moved, that for three whole days 
after he did nothing but laugh, by xvhich means he was much 

1 Semper ferfi dormit soninolcntii c i6 1 . 7 ’ Laurentius * Cap 6 de 

met Si sanguine, venit nibedo uculorum et faciei, plurimus nsus • Venae 
cxiulorum suiit rubrse , vide an prcecesserit vini et aioniatum usus, et freejuens 
balneum, Tralli.m lib i 16 an prscecssent morn sub sole * Ridet patiens, si 
A sanguine , putat sc vidcre cl^aiens, musicain audiie, ludos, &c i Cap a Tract, 
de Melan r Hor L,p lib a [2 taS <7 ] Quidam baud igiiobibs Argis, &c. 
s Lib de reb mir [cap 31 } > Cum inter conc.onandum mulier donniens i 

subseUio cadcrct, et oiunes reliquj qui id viderent riderent, tnbus post diebus, &c. 
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weakened, &• worse a long lime following. Such a one was old 
Sophocles, and Democritus himself had Inlate delirium, [a merry 
kind of madness], much m this vein Lanrenttus, cap. 3. de melan. 
thinks this kind of melancholy, which is a little adust with some 
mixture of blood, to be that which Aristotle meant, when he said 
melancholy men of all others are most witty, ^ which causeth many 
times divine ravishment, and a kind of enthusiasmus, [divine 
inspiration], which stirreth them up to be excellent Philosophers, 
Poets, Prophets, &c Menurialh, consil no, gives instance in a 
young man his patient, sanguine melancholy, ^of a great wit, and 
excellently learned 

If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, and of 
a more harebram disposition, apt to quarrel and think of such 
things, battles, combats, and their manhood ; furious, impatient in 
discourse, stiff, irrefragable, and prodigious m their tenents , and, 
if they be moved, most violent, outrageous, ’ready to disgrace, 
provoke any, to kill themselves & others , Arnoldus adds, stark mad 
by fits, 'they sleep bttle, their urine is subfile and fiery , (Gmanerius) 
in their fits you shall hear them speak all manner of languages, 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, that never rceie taught or knesv them 
bejore. Apponensts, in com. m Pro. sec. 30, speaks of a mad woman 
that spake excellent good l^tin , and Rhasis knew another, that 
could prophesy in her fit, and foretell things tnily to come. 
‘Gmanerius had a patient could make Latin veises when the 
Moon was combust, otherwise illiterate Avicenna and some of 
his adherents will have these symptoms, when they happen, to 
proceed from the Devil, and that they are rather deemomaci, pos- 
sessed, than mad or melancholy, or both together, as Jason 
Pratensis thinks, unmiscent se malt genu, &c, but most ascribe it to 
the humour, which opinion Montaltus, cap. zi, stiffly maintains, 
confuting Avicenna and the rest, referring it wholly to the quality 
and disposition of the humour & subject Cardan, de return var. 
lib. 8. cap. 10, holds these men of all others fit to be assassinates, 
bold, hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake any thing by 
reason of their choler adust. ‘This humour, saith he, prepares 

l_i Problem Sect xxx Initium ] > }mei»s, et non vulgaris eiuditionis. > Si i 
cholera, furibundi interficiimt se et .ilioo, putnnt se vidcre pugnas ^ Unna subtilis 
et ignea , parum dornimnt ® Tract 15 c 4 •> Ad liaec perjietranda 

furoie rapti ducuntur ; cruciatus quosvis tolerant, et mortem , et furore exacerliato 
audeiit, et ad suppbcia plus imtantur ; mtruin est quantam baU.ant lu toruientis 
patientiam. 
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them to endure death itself, and all manner ef torments, with invin-^ 
eible courage, and 'tis a wonder to see with what alacrity they will 
undergo such tortures, ut supra naturam res videatur:^ he ascribes 
this generosity, fury, or rather stupidity, to this adustion of choler 
and melancholy : but I take these rather to be mad or desperate, 
than properly melancholy : for commonly this humour, so adust 
end hot, degenerates into madness. 

If It come from melancholy itself adust, those men, saith 
Asncenna, 'are usually sad and solitary, and that continually, and tn 
excess, more than ordinary suspicious, more fearful, and have long, 
sore, and most corrupt imaginations ; cold and black, bashful, and 
so solitary, that, as 'Amoldus writes, they will endure no company, 
they dteatn of graves still, and dead men, and think themselves 
bewitched or dead, if it be extreme, they think they hear hideous 
noises, see and talk *with black men, and converse familiarly with 
Devils, and such strange chimaeras and visions, (fiordoniui), or that 
they are possessed by them, that somebody talks to them, or within 
them Tales melancholia plerumque damoniaa',’ Montaltus, consil 26, 
ex Avicenna. Valescus de Taranta had such a woman m cure, that 
'thought she had to do with the Devil; and Gentilis Fulgosus, qucest, 
55, writes that he had a melancholy friend, that ’'had a black man 
in the likeness of a soldier, still following him wheresoever he was, 
Laurentius, cap. 7, hath many stones of such as have thought 
themselves bewitched by their enemies ; and some that would eat 
no meat as being dead. 'An. 1550, an Advocate of Paris fell 
into such a melancholy fit, that he believed verily he was dead ; he 
could not be persuaded odierwise, or to eat or drink, till a kinsman 
of his, a Scholar of Bourgcs, did eat before him, dressed like a 
corse. The story, saith &rres, was acted m a Comedy before 
Charles the Ninth. Some think they are beasts, wolves, hogs, and cry 
like dogs, foxes, bray like asses, and low like kme, as King Prtetud 
daughters.' Hildesheim, spicil. 2. de manih, hath an example of a 
Dutch Baron so affected, and Trincavellius, lib. i. consil 1 1, another 

[1 That It seems preternatural ] a Tales plus cseteris timent. ct continue 
tnstantur ; valde suspiciosi, solitudinera diligunt ; corruptissimas habent imagina- 
tiones, &c * Si a melancholia adusta, tnstes, de sepulchns somniant, timent ne 
tasclnentur, putant se mortuos, aspici nolunt < Videntur sibi videre monachos 
nigros et diemones, et suspenses et mortuos [* Such melancholy people are 
generally possessed ] ' Quavis nocte se cum dsemone coire putavit ^ Semper 

fore vidu,se nulitem nigrum pr»sentem * Anthony de Verdeur, [■ Vug, Aji. 
vl 48, Ovid, Met XV. 336,] Quidam mugitus bourn semulimtur, et pecora se 
putant, ut Proeti tilue. 
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of a nobleman in his country, 'that thought he was certainly a beast^ 
and would imitate most of their voices, with many such symptoms, 
which may properly be reduced to this kind. 

If it proceed from the severall combinations of these four 
humours, or spirits, (Here, de Saxon, adds hot, cold, dry, moist, 
dark, confused, settled, con stringed, as it participates of matter, or 
is without matter), the symptoms are likewise mixt. One thinks 
himself a Giant, another a Dwarf ; one is heavy as lead, another is 
as light as a feather. Marcellus Domtus, 1 . 2. cap. 41, makes 
mention out of Seneca, of one Senecto, a rich man, ‘that thought 
himself and every thing else he had g> eat, great svtfe, great horses ; 
could not abide little things, but would have great pots to drink in, 
great hose, and great shoes bigger than hts feet. 'LiVtht.tm'Tralltanus, 
that supposed she could shake all the world with her finger, and was 
afraid to clench her hand together, lest she should crush the world 
like an apple in pieces : or him in Galen, that thought he was 
* Atlas, and sustained heaven with his shoulders Another thinks 
himself so little, that he can creep into a mousehole ; one fears 
heaven will fall on his head ; a second is a cork ; and such a one 
‘Guianenus saith he saw at Padua, that would clap his hands 
together and crow. “Another thinks he is a nightingale, and there- 
fore sings all the night long . another he is all glass, a pitcher, and 
will therefore let nobody come near him, and such a one 'Lauren- 
tius gives out, upon his credit, that he knew in France. Chi tsto- 
phorusd Vega, cap. 3. ltb.\e„Sckenkms, and Marcellus Donatus,l. 2. 
cap. I, have many such examples, and one amongst the rest of a 
Baker in Ferrara, that thought he was composed of butter, & durst 
not sit in the sun, or come near the Are, for fear of being melted : 
of another that thought he was a case of leather, stuffed with wind 
Some laugh, weep , some are mad, some dejected, moped, in much 
agony, some by fits, others continuate, &c. Some have a corrupt 
ear, (they think they hear musick, or some hideous noise as 
their phantasy conceives,) [some] corrupt eyes, some smelling, 
some one sense, some another. ^Louts XI. had a conceit every 

r Baro qiiidam mugitus boum. Ft ruf^tus asinorum, et aliorum animalium voces, 
e6Bngit. < Omnia magna putabat, uxorem magnam, grandes eqiios , abhorruit 
omnia parva ; magna pocula, et calceamenta pedibus majora ^ Lib. i. cap. 16 
Putavit se uno digito posse totiim mundum conterere * f^nstinet bumens coelum 
cum Atlanta [Cf. Euiipides, fen, i, a ] Alii roelitruin'im timent ‘ Cap. i. 
Tract 15 Alios se gollum putat, alius lusciiuaui. * TraUianus. r Cap. 7. 
de meL * Anthony de Veidcur. 
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thing did stink about him ; all the odoriferous perfumes they could 
get would not ease him, but still he smelled a Ulthy stink A 
melancholy French Poet in ^laurenttus, being sick of a fever, and 
troubled with waking, was by his Physicians appointed to use 
unguentum populeunr to anoint his temples ; but he so distasted 
the smell of it, that, for many years after, he imagined all that came 
near him to scent of it, and would let no man talk with him but 
aloof off, or wear any new clothes, because he thought still they 
smelled of it , in all other things wise and discreet, he would talk 
sensibly save only in this. A Gentleman in Limousin, saitli 
Anthony de Verdeur, was persuaded he had but one leg, affrighted 
by a wild boar, that by chance stroke him on the leg • he could not 
be satisfied his leg was sound (in all other things well) untill two 
Franciscans, by chance coming that way, fully removed him from 
the conceit. Sed^undi fabularum audimmus. [But we have 
heard enough tales.] 

.‘iuBSECT. 4 — Symptoms from Education, Custom, Continuance of 
““ Time, our Condition, niixt with other Diseases, by Fits, Inclu 

nation, &'C, 

Anoi her great occasion of the variety of these symptoms pro- 
ceeds from custom, discipline, education, and several inclinations. 
'This humour will imprint in melancholy men the objects most 
answeiable to their condition of life, and ordinal y actions, and dispose 
men according to their several studies and callings If an ambitious 
man become melancholy, he forthwith thinks he is a King, an 
Emperor, a Monarch, and walks alone, pleasing himself with a 
vain hope of some future preferment, or present as he supposeth, 
and withal acts a Lord’s part, takes upon him to be some Statesman 
or Magnilico, makes congies,* gives entertainment, looks big, &c 
Fiaiicisco Sansovino records of a melancholy man in Cremona, that 
[he] would not be induced to believe but that he was Pope, gave 
pardons, made Cardinals, &c. ' Chnstophorus d Vega makes 
mention of another of his acquaintance, that thought he was a 
King driven from his Kingdom, and was very anxious to recover 
his estate. A covetous person is still conversant about purchasing 
of lands and tenements, plotting in his mind how to compass such 
and such Manors, as if he were already Lord of, and able to go 

> Cap 7denifl. [* An ointment made of poplar ] • Laiirentius, cap 6. 

French * Lib 3 cap. Z4. (^ui se regom putavit r^no cxpulsunu 
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through with it ; all he sees is his re or spe, he hath devoured it in 
hope, or else in conceit esteems it his own ; like him in ^At/iefueus, 
that thought all the ships in the haven to be his own. A lascivious 
tnamoraio plots all the day long to please his mistress, acts and 
struts, and carries himself, as if she were in presence, still dream- 
ing of her, as Pamphtlus of his Glycerium^ or as some do in their 
morning sleep. Marcellas Doaatus knew such a Gentlewoman in 
Mantua, called Elionora Mchorina, that constantly believed she 
was married to a King, and *iaould kneel down and talk with him, 
as if he had been there present with hts associates , and tf she had 
found by chance a pteu of glass tn a muck-htll, or in the street, she 
would say that it was a jewel sent from her Loid atui husband. If 
devout and religious, he is all for fasting, prayer, ceremonies, alms, 
interpretations, visions, propheaes, revelations, he is inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, full of the spirit one while he is saved, another 
while damned, or still troubled in mind for his sins, the Devil will 
surely have him, &c More of these in the third Partition, of Love- 
Melancholy "A Scholar’s mind is busied about his studies, he 
applauds himself for that he hath done, or hopes to do, one while 
fearing to be out in his next exercise, another while contemning 
all censures; envies one, emulates another; or else with inde- 
fatigable pains and meditation consumes himself So of the rest, 
all which vary according to the more remiss or violent impression 
of the object, or as the humour itself is intended or remitted. For 
some are so gently melancholy, that in all iheir carnage, and to 
the outward apjirehension of others, it can hardly be discerned, yet 
to them an intolerable burden, and not to be endured ’'Qutedam 
occulta, guadam manifesta, some signs are manifest and obvious to 
all at all times, some to few, or seldom, or Inirdly perceived , let 
them keep their own counsel, none w'lli take notice or suspect them 
They do not express tn outward sheiv their depraved imaginattons, as 
'Hercules de Saxomd. observes, but conceal them wholly to themselves, 

• Deipnosophist Iib fxn 81 1 'Ibiasjlaus putavit omnes naves in Piia-um 
portum appellcntes suas esse jtl Terence's Andria, v vi 7, 8 J •> De hist med 
iiiirab. lib 2 cap i. * Gembus flexis loqui cum illo voluit, et adstare jam turn 
putavit, &C. Gordonius. Quod sit propheta, et inflatus k Spintu Sancto * Qlui 
forensibus causis insudat, ml nisi arresta cogitat et supplices libellos , alms non nisi 
versus facit. P Forestus r Gordonius * Verbo non expnmunt, ncc opere, 
sed altamente recondunt, et sunt viri prudentissimi, qws ego saepe novi , cum mulii 
Sint sine timore, ut qm se reges et mortuos putant, plura signa quidam tudsent, 
pauciom, tnajom, minora 


uu 
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and are very wise men, as I have often seen : some fear, some do not 
fear at all, as such as think themselves kings or dead; some have more 
sigtts, some fewer, some great, some less; some vex, fret, still fear, 
grieve, lament, suspect, laugh, sing, weep, chafe, &c. by fits (as I 
have said), or more during and permanent Some dote in one thing, 
are most childish, and ridiculous, and to be wondered at, in that, 
and yet for all other matters most discreet and wise. To some it 
is in disposition, to another m habit ; and, as they write of heat and 
cold, we may say of this humour, one is melancholtcusadocto, [melan* 
choly eight degrees], a second two degrees less, a third half-way. *Tis 
super-particular, sesqutaltera, sesquitertta, & superbipartiens tertias, 
quintas Melancholia, &“£. all those geometrical proportions are too 
little to express it. * It comes to many by fits, &• goes ; to others it is 
continuate. many (saith ’‘Faventinus) in Spring Fall only are 
molested, some once a year, as that Roman ” Galen speaks of* * one at 
the conjunction of the Moon alone, or some unfortunate aspects, at 
such and such set hours & times, like the sea-tides; to some women 
when they be with child, as ^Plater notes, never otherwise : to 
others ’tis settled and fixed : to one, led about and variable still 
by that ignis fatuus of phantasy, like an arthritis or running gout, 
’tis here and there, and in every joint, always molesting some part 
or other , or if the body be free, in a myriad of forms exercising 
the mind A second, once peradventure in his life, hath a most 
grievous fit, once in seven years, once in five years, even to the 
extremity of madness, death, or dotage, and that upon some feral 
accident or perturbation, terrible object, and that for a time, never 
perhaps so before, never after. A third is moved upon all such 
troublesome objects, cross fortune, disaster, and violent passions, 
otherwise free, once troubled in three or four years A fourth, if 
things be to his mind, or he in action, well pleased, in good com- 
pany, is most jocund, and of a good complexion : if idle, or alone, 
d la mart, or carried away wholly with pleasant dreams and phan- 
tasies, but if once crossed and displeased, 

Peetore conapiet nil nisi tnste suo ; ■ 

his countenance is altered on a sudden, his heart heavy, irksome 
thoughts crucify his soul, and in an instant he is moped, or weary 

1 Trallianus.lib. i. i& AliimtervallaqusecUunhabent, utehamconsuetaadnunis- 
trent , alii m contmuo debno sunt, Sec. * Prac. mag. Vere tantum et Autumno. 
■ Lib de humoribus. * Guianenua. * D« mentis alienat. can. x f* Ovid. 
£* PoHto, u. vli. 16.] e » I V •». 
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of his life, he will kill himself. A fifth coiBplmns in his youth, a 
suth in his middle age, the last in hts old age?! 

Generally thus much we may conclude cH^-melancholy : that it 
is ' most pleasant at first, I say, mentis graiissimus error* a most 
delightsome humour, to be alone, dwell alone, walk alone, meditate, 
lie in bed whole days, dreaming awake as it were, and frame a 
thousand phantastical imaginations unto themselves. They are 
never better pleased than when they are so doing, they are in 
Paradise for the time, and cannot well endure to be interrupt j 
with him in the Poet, 

* pot I me oecKlistis, amid. 

Non servSstis, ait .— 

you have undone him, he complains, if you trouble him ; tell him 
what inconvenience will follow, what will be the event, all is one, 
cants ad wnutum* ' tis so pleasant, he cannot refrain. He may 
thus continue peradventure many years by reason of a strong 
temperature, or some mixture of business, which may divert his 
cogitations : but at the last Icesa imaginatw, his phantasy is crazed, 
&, now habituated to such toys, cannot but work still like a fate ; 
the Scene alters upon a sudden. Fear and Sorrow supplant those 
pleasing thoughts, suspicion, discontent, and perpetual anxiety 
succeed in their places , so by little and little, by that shoeing-horn of 
idleness, and voluntary solitariness. Melancholy, this feral fiend, 
is drawn on, ‘ quantum vertice ad auras ^thereas, tantum radtee 
tn Tartara tendtt, it was not so delicious at first, as now it is 
bitter and harsh ■ a cankered soul macerated with cares and dis- 
contents, tadiutn vitee [a being tired of life], impatience, agony, in- 
constancy, irresolution, precipitate them unto unspeakable miseries. 
They cannot endure company, light, or life itself, some \ unfit for 
action, and the like ^ Their bodies are lean and dried up, withered, 
ugly, their looks harsh, very dull, and their souls tormented, as they 
are more or less intangled, as the humour hath been intended, or 
according to the continuance of time they have been troubled. 

To discern all which symptoms the better, “ Rfiasts the Arabian 
makes three degrees of them. The first is falsa cogitatio, false 
conceits and idle thoughts : to misconstrue and amplify, aggravat- 

1 Levinus LemniiB, Jason Pratensis. Blanda ab initio f* Hor. Epp n 11. 
14a] * Hor. [Epp. b 11. 138, 1^1 li Pet ii.^ ] ■ Facilis descensus 
Avemi. [Virg ^n. vL la^ • Vug [Georgic. it, 391, 39a 1 r Corpus 

cadaverosum. Psa. Ixviii. Oariosn esl facies mea prse segritiidine a"i”'»»- ■ Ub. 9. 
ad Almansorem. 
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ing every thing they conceive or fear * -the second is /a/f6 ccgitaia 
to talk to themselves, or to use inarticulate, incondite 
voices, speeches, obsolete gestures, and plainly to utter their 
minds and conceits of their hearts by their words and actions, as 
to laugh, weep, to be silent, not to sleep, eat their meat, &c. the 
third is to put m practice that which they ' think or speak Slrr/a- 
narola, JRub. ii. tract. 8 cap i. de cegrttudine, confirms as much: 
* w/ien lu begins to express that in words which he conceives in his 
heart f or talks idly, or goes from one thing to another, which ^Gor- 
doniusciWs nee caput habentianec caudam, [having neither head nor 
tail], he is in the middle way . *'but when he begins to act it likewise, 
and to put his fopperies in exeaition, he is then in the extent of melan- 
choly or madness itself. This progress of melancholy you shall easily 
observe in them that have been so affected, they go smiling to them- 
selves at first, at length they laugh out , at first solitary, at last they 
can endure no company . or, if they do, they are now dizzards, past 
sense and shame, quite moped, they care not what they say or do, all 
their actions, words, gestures, are funous or ridiculous. At first his 
mind IS troubled, he doth not attend what is said, if you tell him 
a talc, he cries at last, what said you ? but in the end he mutters 
to himself, as old women do many times, or old men when they 
sit alone, upon a sudden they laugh, whoop, halloo, or run away, 
and swear they see or hear Players, ‘ Devils, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, 
strike, or strut, &c. grow humorous m the end • like him in the 
Poet, swpe diicentos, seepe decern servosf [he often keeps two 
hundred slaves, often only ten], he will dress himself, and 
undress, careless at last, grows insensible, stujiid, or mad ’ He 
howls like a wolf, barks like a dog, and raves like Ajax and 
Orestes, hears Musick and outcries which no man else hears. As 
“he did whom Amatus Lusitanus mentioneth, cent. 3. cura 55, or 
that woman in " Springer, that spake many languages, and said 
she was possessed • that farmer in ^"Prosper Calenus, that 
disputed and discoursed learnedly in Philosophy and Astronomy 

1 Practica majoi c “ Qimm ore loqaitar qua; corde concepit, quum subito de 
un.i re .ad alntd transit, neque 1 ationem dc aliquo reddit, tunc est in medio at quum 
incipit opcr.ui loquitur, in sunimo gradu cst > Cap 19. Partic. a. Loquitur 
secum, ct ad .ilios, ne si veru prmsentes Aug cap. ii. lib de cura pro mortuis 
gerenda Kh.isis * Quum res ad hoc devenit, ut ea quae cogitare coepent 

ore promat, ntqiie acta per^isceat, turn pcrfecta mdancholia est s Mi^ncbolicus 
sc videre et audire putat daemones. Lavater, de spcctns, part. 3 cap. a. [* Hor. 
Sat. I. Ilk ti, 12 ] r Wienis, lib, 3. cap. 31, ■ Michael, a musician. ■ Malle* 

m^f. to Lib. de atta bilu. 
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with Alexander Acktlles, his mister, at Bologna in Italy, But oi 
these I have already spoken 

Who can sufficiently speak of these symptoms, or prescribe 
rules to comprehend them ? As Echo to the Painter in Ausomus^ 
vane, quid affectas, <Sr*<r. foolish fellow, what wilt? if you must 
needs paint me, paint a voice, et si vis similem jnngere, finge 
sonum, if you will describe melancholy, describe a phantas- 
tical conceit, a corrupt imagination, vain thoughts and different; 
which who can do ? The four and twenty letters make no more 
variety of words in divers languages, than melancholy conceits pro- 
duce diversity of symptoms in several persons. They are irregular, 
obscure, various, so infinite, Proteus^ himself is not so diverse; you 
may as well make the Moon a new coat, as a true character ot a 
melancholy man ; as soon find the motion of a bird in the air, as 
the heart of man a melancholy man. They are so confused, I 
say, diverse, mlermixt with other diseases As the species be con- 
founded (which have shewed) so are the symptoms ; sometimes 
with headache, cachexia, dropsy, stone, (as you may perceive by 
those several examples and illustrations, collected by Jlildeshetm,* 
spied. 2, Mcniirialis, constl 118. cap. 6. et ii,) with headache, 
epilepsy, priapumus, \Tnni.aveUius, constl. 12. lib. i. consil. 49,)with 
gout, caninus appetitus, (^Montanas, consil 26. 6-c. 23, 234, 249,) 
with fallmg-sickncbs, headache, vertigo, lycanthropia, (/ Caesar 
Claudiitus, consult. 4 consult 89 et iiO,) with gout, agues, 
hiemrods, stone, &c. Who can distinguish these melancholy 
symptoms so intermixt with others, or apply them to their several 
kinds, confine them into method ? "Pis hard, I confess , yet I 
have disposed of them as I could, and will descend to particularize 
them according to their species For hitherto I have expatiated 
in more general lists or terms, speaking promiscuously of such 
ordin.iry signs, which occur amongst writers. Not that they are 
all to be found in one man, for that were to paint a Monster or 
Chinixra,’ not a man, but sonic in one, some in another, and that 
successively or at several times 

Which I have been the more curious to express and report, not 
to upbraid any miserable man, or by way of derision (I rather pity 
them), but the better to discern, to apply remedies unto them ; 

[1 See Ausonius. xi ) [> Sec Virg-, Georg iv 3S7-414.I < Part i Sills. 3 . 

Mcmb 2. * De drill 10, nirlanLliolia, et mani.tf See Iloniei, Iliad, vi. 

179-183 ] 
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and to shew that the best and soundest of us all is in great danger, 
hov much we ought to fear our own fickle estates, remember our 
miseries and vanities, examine and humiliate ourselves, seek to 
God, and call to him for mercy, that needs not look for any rods 
to scourge ourselves, since we carry them in our bowels, and that 
our souls are in a miserable captivity, if the light of grace and 
heavenly truth doth not shine continually upon us : and by our 
discretion to moderate ourselvQg^to be more circumspect and 
waiy in the midst of these dangeiO 

MEMB. 11 . 

Subsect. i. — Symptoms of Head-Melaneholy. 

If ’ no symptoms appear about tlu stomach, nor the blood be mis- 
affected, and fear and sorroiu continue, tt is to be thought the brain 
itself is troubled, by reason of a melancholy juice bred in it, or 
othenvays conveyed into it, and that evil juice is from the distem- 
perature of the part, or left after some inflammation. Thus far 
Piso. But this IS not always true, for blood and hypochondries 
both are often affected even in head-melancholy. ^Hercules de 
Saxomd differs here from the common current of Writers, putting 
peculiar signs of head-melancholy from the sole distemperature 
of spirits in the brain, as they are hot, cold, dry, moist, all withmd 
matter, from the motion alone and tenebrosiiy ’ of spirits. Of 
melancholy which proceeds from humours by adustion he treats 
apart, with their several symptoms and cures. The common signs, 
if It be by essence in the head, are ruddiness efface, high sanguine 
complexion, most part ruboie saturate, [with a flushed red colour], 
‘ one calls it bluish, and sometimes full of pimples, with red eyes. 
Avicenna, 1 . 3. Fen a. Tract. 4. c. 18, Duretus and others out of 
Galen, de afiect. /. 3. c. 6 . ’ Hercules de Saxonia to this of redness 

of face adds heaviness of the head, fixed and hollow ^es. * If it 
proceed from dryness of the brain, then their heads will he light, 

1 Nicholas Piso. Si si^na circa ventrieulum non apparent, nec sanguis male 
alfectus, et adsunt tlmor et moestitia, cerebrum ipsnm existimandum est, &e. 
3 Tract de mel cap. 13 &c £x intempene spintuuni, et cerebn motu et tene- 
brositatr = gloom ] * Facie sum rubente et livescente, quibus etiam 

aliquando adsunt pustiilae ° Jo Pantheon, cap de mcl. S cerebrum pnmario 
aSieiatiir, adsunt capitis gravitas, fixi ocnli, &c ■ Lnnrent cap 5. Si S cerebro 
ex siccitate, turn capitis ent Itvilas, siUs, vigilia, paucitas supernuitatum in oculis 
et nanbus. 
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vertiginous, and they most apt to wake, &• to continue whole months 
together without slop. Few excrements in their eyes and nostrils, <S>* 
often hold by reason ef excess of dryness, Montaltus adds, f. 1 7. If it 
proceed from moisture, dullness, drowsiness, headache follows; 
and, as Sallust. Salvianus, e i. /. a, out of his own experience 
found, [they are] epileptical, with a multitude of humours in the 
head. They are very bashful if ruddy, apt to blush, and to be 
red upon all occasions, prasertim si metus accesserit, [especially it 
any fear troubles them]. But the chiefest symptom to discern this 
species, as I have said, is this, that there be no notable signs in the 
stomack, hypochondries, or elsewhere, dtgna, as Montaltus terms 
them, or of greater note, because oftentimes the passions of the 
stomack concur with them. Wind is common to all three species, 
and is not excluded, only that of the hypochondries is * more windy 
than the rest, saith Holltrius. Adtus, idrab. I 2. sc. 2. c. 9. 10, 

maintains the same, ‘if there be more signs, and more evident 
in the head than elsewhere, the brain is primarily affected, and 
prescribes head-melancholy to be cured by meats (amongst the 
rest) void of wind, and good juice, not excluding wind, or corrupt 
blood, even in head-melancholy itself : but these species are often 
confounded, and so are their symptoms, as 1 have already proved. 
The symptoms of the mind are superfluous and continual cogita- 
tions : *for, when the head is heated, it scorchdh the blood, and from 
thence proceed melancholy fumes, which trouble the mind, Avicenna. 
They are very cholerick, and soon hot, solitary, sad, often silent, 
watchful, discontent, Montaltus, cap 24. If any thing trouble 
them, they cannot sleep, but ftet themselves still, till another 
object mitigate, or time wear it out They have grievous passions, 
and immoderate perturbations of the mind, fear, sorrow, &c. yet 
not so continuate but that they are sometimes merry, apt to 
profuse laughter, which is more to be wondered at, and that by 
the authority of 'Galen himself, by reason of mixture of blood, 
preerubn focosts delectantur, d irnsorts plerumque sunt, if they be 
ruddy, they are delighted in jests, and oftentimes scoffers them- 

1 Si nulla digna Isesio ventnculo, quoniam in hac melancholia capitis exlgua 
nonnunquam ventnculi pathemata coeunt, duo enim haec membra sibi invicem 
affectionem transmittunt 3 Pourema magis flatuosa > Si ramus raolestis 
circa ventnculum aut ventrem, in us cerebnmi pnmario afiicitur, et curare oportet 
hunc affectum per cibos flatSs exsortes et bonse concoctioms, Ac raro aerebnim 
affiritur sme ventnculo * SanRuinera adunt caput caliditis, et inde fumi melan- 
eholici adusti ammum exagitanL * Ub. de loc. affect cap. & 
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selves, conceited, and, as Rodericus h Vega comments on that 
place of Galen, merry, witty, of a pleasant disposition, and yet 
grievously melancholy anon after. Omnia dtscunt sine doctore, saith 
Aretceus, they learn [everything] without a teacher : and, as ^Lauren- 
iius supposeth, those feral passions and symptoms of such as think 
themselves glass, pitchers, feathers, &c speak strange languages, 
pxocteAicaloreeerebn (if it be in excess), from the brain’s distem- 
pered heat. 

Subsect. 2 . — Symptoms of Windy Hypochondriacal Melatuholy. 

In this hypochondriacal or flatuous melancholy the symptoms are so 
ambiguous, saith * Ctato in a counsel of his for a Noblewoman, that 
the most exquisite physicians cannot determine of the part affected 
Matthew Flacaus, consulted about a Noble matron, confessed as 
much, that in this malady he with Hollenus, Ft acastorius, Fallopius, 
and others, being to give their sentence of a party labouring of 
hypochondriacal melancholy, could not find out by the symptoms 
which part was most especially affected , some said the womb, 
some heart, some stomack, &c and therefore Crato, constl. 24. 
lib I, boldly avers that, in this diversity of symjitoms which com- 
monly accompany this disease, 'no physician can tinly say what 
part IS affected. Galen, I ^ de loc affect, reckons up these ordinary 
symptoms, which all the Neotericks repeat, [out] of Diodes , 
only this fault he finds with him, that he puts not fear and sorrow 
amongst the other signs. Trincai'dhus excuseth Diodes, lib. 3. 
constl. 35, because that oftentimes in a strong head and con- 
stitution, a generous spirit, and a valiant, these symptoms appear 
not, by reason of his valour and courage. * Hercules de SaxoniA 
(to wliom I subscribe) is of the same mind (which I have before 
touched) that feat and sorrow are not general symptoms ; some 
fear ana are not sad j some be sad and fear not ; some neither 
fear nor grieve. The rest are these, beside fear and sorrow, 
‘ sharp helchings, fulsome crudities, heat tn the howds, wind and 

1 Cop 6 n Hildesheim, spicil 1 dc mel In hypochondruea melandiolia 
adeo ambigna sunt symptomata, ut etiam exrrcitatissimi medici de loco aifecto 
statuere non possint * Medici de loco aifecto nequeiint statuere * Tract. 
po$tliumo de mel, Patavn edit. 1620 per Bozettum Bibliop cap 3 ‘ Acidi nictiis, 

cniditates, testus in prsecordiis, flatus, mterdum ventricuh dolores vehementes, 
siimptoque cibo concoctu difli'',ili, sputum bumidum idque multum sequetur, &c. 
Hip. Iib de mel (l.ilenus, Melaiielius i RuSb et Aetio, Altomarus, Pibo, Monlaltus, 
Bnicl, Weeker, &c. 
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rumbling in the guts, vehement grtftngs, pain in the belly and 
stomach sometimes, after meat that is hard of concoction, muck water- 
ing of the stomach, and moist spittle, cold sweat, importunus sudor, 
unseasonable sweat all over the body, as Octavius Horatianus, lib. 
2. cap. 5, calls It ■ cold joints, indigestion, ’ they cannot endure then 
own fulsome belchtngs, continual wind about their hypochondries, heat 
griping in their bowels, praecordia sursum convelluntur, midriff 
and bowels aie pulled up, the veins about their eyes look red, and 
swell from vapours dr wind. Their ears sing now & then, vertigo 
& giddiness come by fits, turbulent dreams, dryness, leanness ; apt 
they are to sweat upon all occasions, of all colours and com- 
plexions. Many of them are high-coloured, especially after meals, 
which symptom Cardinal Ccestus was much troubled with, & of 
which he complained to Prosper Calenus his Physician, he could 
not eat, or drink a cup of wine, but he was as red in the face as if 
he had been at a Mayor’s Feast. That symptom alone vexeth 
many. ^Some again are black, pale, ruddy, sometimes then 
shoulders and shoulder blades ache, there is a leaping all over 
their bodies, sudden trembling, a palpitation of the heart, and 
that cardiaca passio, grief in the mouth of the stomack, which maketli 
the patient think his heart itself acheth, and sometimes suffocation, 
dtfficulias anhelitus, short breath, hard wind, strong pulse, swoon- 
ing. Montanas, constl. 55, Tnncavellius, I 3 consil. 36. ( 5 ^• 37, 
Femelius, cons Frambeiartus, consult I i. cons, s’], Iltldeshetm, 
Claudinus, drc. give instance of every particular The peculiar 
symptoms, which properly belong to each part, be these. If it 
proceed from the stomack, saith 'Savonarola, 'tis full of pain, 
wind. Guianeiius adds vertigo, nausea, much spitting, &c. If 
from the myrach, a swelling and wind in the hypochondries, a 
loathing, and appetite to vomit, pulling upward. If from the 
heart, aching and trembling of it, much heaviness If from the 
liver, there is usually a pain in the right hypochondry. If from 
the spleen, hardness and grief in the left hyjiochondry, a rumbling, 
much appetite and small digestion, Avicenna. If from the mese- 
raick veins and liver on the other side, little or no appetite, Heic, 

1 Circa praecordia de assidua inflatione qiieruntur, et, cum sudore totius corpons 
importuno, fngidos articulos sjcpe |].itiuntur, iiicUgestionc laborant, ructus suos 
iiisuaves perhorrescunt, visceium doloics lialx'nt. “ Monlaltus, c. 13 Weckcr, 
Fuchsiusc 13 Altomarus, c 7 I mirciUms, c 73 Biucl, Gordon. • Pract. 
major. Dolor in co et ventositas, nausea. 
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de SaiamiA. If from the hypochondrias, a rumbling inflation, con- 
coction is hindered, often belching, Stc. And from these crudities 
windy vapours ascend up to the brain, which trouble the imagina- 
tion, and cause fear, sorrow, dullness, heaviness, many terrible 
conceits and chimaeras, as Lemmus well observes, /. i.c. i 6 y as 

black and thick Cloud emirs the Sun, and intercepts his beams and 
light, so doth this mdanekofy vapour obnubilate the mind, enforce it 
to many absurd thoughts and imaginations, and compel goo^ wise^ 
honest, discreet men (arising to the brain from the lower parts, 
*as smoke out of a chimney) to dote, speak and do that which be- 
:omes not them, their persons, callings, wisdoms. One, by reason 
of those ascending vapours and gnpings rumbling beneath, will 
not be persuaded but that he hath a serpent in his guts, a viper ; 
another frogs. Tralltanus relates a story of a woman, that im- 
agined she had swallowed an eel or a serpent ; and Felix Plaierus, 
observat. 1 . 1, hath a most memorable example of a countryman of 
his, that, by chance falling into a pit where frogs and frogs’ spawn 
was, and a little of that water swallowed, began to suspect that he 
had likewise swallowed frogs' spawn, and with that conceit and fear 
his phantasy wrought so far, that he verily thought he had young live 
frogs in his belly, qui vivebant ex alimento suo, that lived by his 
nourishment, and was so certainly persuaded of it, that for many 
years following he could not be rectified in his conceit : he studied 
Physick seven years together to cure himself, travelled into Italy, 
France, and Germany, to confer with the best Physicians about it, 
and, * 1^09, asked his counsel amongst the rest ; he told him it 
was wind, his conceit, && but mordteus contf adicere, ore &• 
scriptis probare niiebatur, [he pertinaciously contradicted, and 
strove to prove his case by words and writings] ; no saying would 
serve : it was no wind, but real frogs ; and do you not hear them 
croak ! Flaterus would have deceived him by putting live frogs into 
his excrements : but he, being a Physician himself^ would not be 
deceived, vir prudens alihs doetus, a wise and learned man 
otherwise, a Doctor of Physick, and after seven years’ dotage 
in this kind, 4 phantasia liberatus est, he was cured [of his 
phantasy]. Laurent ius and Goulart have many such examples, if 
you be desirous to read them. One commodity, above the rest 
which are melancholy, these windy flatuous have, lucida intervalla, 

1 Ut aim densaque nubes, soli cfTusa. radios et lumen ejus interapit et ofifuscat ; 
SIC, &C. ’ Ut fumus e camino, [* «= Anno, in full Anno Domini.] 
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[lucid intervals], their symptoms and pains are not usually so 
continuate as the rest, but come by fits, fear and sorrow and the 
rest : yet in another they exceed all others ; and that is, ' they 
are luxurious, incontinent, and prone to Venery, by reason of wind, 
dr* fadH amant, df gttamlibet feri amant* {Jason Fratensts). 

is of opinion, that V<mus doth many of them much good ; 
the other symptoms of the mind be common with the rest. 

SVBSECT. 3. — Symptoms of Melancholy abounding tn the whole 

Body. 

Their bodies, that are affected with this universal melancholy, 
are most part black, ^the melancholy juice is redundant all osier, 
hirsute they are, and lean, they have broad veins, their blood is 
gross and thick, ‘ Their spleen is sveai, and liver apt to engender 
the humour j they have kept bad diet, or have had some evacua- 
tion stopped, as hsemrods, or months in women, which *Trallianus, 
in the cure, would have carefully to be inquired, and withal to 
observe of what complexion the party is of, black or red. For, as 
Forestus and Hollerius contend, if ^they be black, it proceeds 
from abundance of natural melancholy , if it proceeds from cares, 
agony, discontents, diet, exercise, &c. they may be as well of any 
other colour, red, yellow, pale, as black, & yet their whole body 
corrupt ; prcerubri colore sape sunt tales, scepe fiavi, (saith 
* Montaltus, cap, 22.) The best way to discern this species is to 
let them bleed ^ if the blood be corrupt, thick and black, and they 
withal free from those hypochondriacal symptoms, & not so griev- 
ously troubled with them or those of the head, it argues they are 
melancholy d toto corpore, [from the whole body] The fumes which 
arise from this corrupt blood disturb the mind, and make them 
fearful and sorrowful, heavy-hearted, as the rest, rejected, discon- 
tented, solitary, silent, weary of their lives, dull and heavy, or merry, 
&c. and, if far gone, that which Apuleius wished to his enemy, by 

1 Hypochondnaci maxiine affectant cone, et multiplicatur coitus in ipsis, c 6 quod 
ventositates multiplicantur m hypochondnis, et coitus scepe allevat has ventositates 
r* They easily fall in love, and are generally not veiy particular who the woman is ] 
' Cont, lib I. tracL y ^ Wecker Melancbolicus succiis toto corpore redundans, 
* Splen natura imbecillior. Montaltus, cap za. ■ Lib i cap 16. Interrogare 
convenit, an aliqua evacnationisretentio obvenent, vin in ha-morrhoid mulierum in 
menstniis , et vide faciem similiter, an sit rubicunde, r Naturales nigri acquisiti S 
toto corpora, saepe rubiciindi > Montaltus, cap. aa. Piso. Ex colore sanguinis 
il minoas venam, si fluat niger, &c. 
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way of imprecation, is true in them; ^ dead men's bones, hobgoblins, 
ghosts, are ever m their minds, and meet them still in every turn : all 
the bugbears of the night and terrors, fairyhabes of tombs and graves 
are before their eyes and in their thoughts, as to women and children, 
if they be in the dark alone. If they hear, or read, or see, any tragical 
object, it sticks by them ; they are afraid of death, and yet weary 
of their lives , in their discontented humours they quarrel with all 
the world, bitterly inveigh, tax satirically, and because they cannot 
othenvise vent their passions, or redress what is amiss, as they 
mean, they will by violent death at last be revenged on themselves. 


Subsect 4. — Symptoms of Maidd,Niind, and Widowd Melancholy. 

Because Lodomeus Mercatus, 111 his second book de mulier. 
affect, cap. 4, and Jiodericus <1 Castro, de moth, mulier cap. 3. /. 2, 
two famous Physicians in Spain, Daniel Sennertns of Wiltenbeig, 
lib i part 2 cap 13, with others, have vouchsafed, in their works 
not long since published, to wnte two just treatises i/f 
Vtrginum, Moinalium, et Viduarum, [on the Melancholy of Maids, 
Nuns, and Widows], as a peculiar species of Melaiuholy (whuh 
I have already specified) distinct from the rest, ( “ for it much 
differs from that which commonly befalls men and other women, 
as having only one cause proper to women alone), I may not 
omit, in tins general survey of melancholy symptoms, to set down 
the particular signs of such parties so misaffected 

The causes are assigned out ol Hippocrates, Cleopatra, Moschion, 
and those olAgytKPctoi urn scriptores, [writers about women], of this 
feral malady, in more ancient Maids, Widows, and barren Women, 
ob septum transversum violatum, saith Meicatus, by reason of the 
midriff or diaphiagma, heart and brain offended with those vicious 
vapours which come from menstruous blood, inflanimationem 
interne circa dorsum, Roderiats adds an inflammation of the back, 
which with the rest is offended by ’ that fuliginous exhalation of 

^Apuleius.f Apology, 508 ] Semperobvise species mortuonim ; quicquid umbiatum 
estuspiam, quitquid lemuiiim ct lai^arum oculis suis aggerunt, sibi fingunt omnia 
noctium occursacula, omnia bustonim formidainm.i, omnia sepulchroram temeu- 
lamenta. ^ Differt enim ab ea (june viris et reliquis femmis communiter contingit, 
piopnam haliens causam. Ex nienstrui banguinis totia ad cor et cerelirum 

exhalatione. vitiatum semen xi^iitom pertnrliat, &c non per cssentianif sed 
consen(>um. Anitnu<i ino^rons et nnxius mdc tnalum trahit» et spintus cerebrum 
obfuscantur, qux cuncta augentur, &c 
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corrupt seed, troubling the brain, heart, and mind , the brain I say, 
not in essence, but by con.sent ; unwersa mim hujus affectus causa 
ab utero pendet, et d sanguinis menstrui malitia, for, in a word, the 
whole malady proceeds from that inflammation, putridity, black 
smoky vapours, &c. from thence comes care, sorrow, and anxiety, 
obfuscation of spirits, agony, desperation, and the like, which are 
intended or remitted, si amatorms accesserit ardor, [from any 
amatory propensity], or any other violent object or perturbation of 
mind. This melancholy may happen to Widows, with much care 
and sorrow, as frequently it doth, by reason of a sudden alteration 
of their accustomed course of life, &c. To such as he in child- 
bed, ob suppressam pttrgaiionem , but to Nuns and more ancient 
Maids, and some barren women, for the causes abovesaid, ’tis more 
familiar, crebrius his quam reltquis accidit, [it happens to these 
more frequently than to the t&A\tnquii [saith] Rodericus, the rest 
are not altogether excluded 

Out of these causes Rodmcus defines it, with Arttaus, to be 
angorem antmi, a vexation of the mind, a sudden sorrow from a 
small, light, or no occasion, ’ with a kind of still dot.ige and gnef 
of some part or other, head, heart, breasts, sides, back, belly, &c. 
with much solitariness, weeping, distraction, &c from which they 
are sometimes suddenly delivered, because it comes and goes by 
fits, and IS not so iiermanent as other melancholy. 

Rut, to leave this brief description, the most ordinary symptoms 
be these , juxta do/ sum, a. beating about the batk, which 
IS almost perpetual, the skin is many times rough, squalid, especi- 
ally, as Aretaus observes, about the arms, knees, and knuckles. 
The midriff and heaitslnngs do burn and beat fearfully, and 
when this vapour or fume is stirred, flieth upward, the heart 
Itself beats, is sore grieved, & fasnXs, fauces sicatate preecludufttur, 
ut difficultcr posstl ab uteri strangulatione discemi, like fits of the 
mother; alvus plensqiu nil reddit, aliis exignum, acre, bilmutn 
loiium flavum. They complain many times, saith Mercatus, of a 
great pain m their heads, about their hearts, and hypochondnes, 
and so hkewise m their breasts, which are often sore , sometimes 
ready to swoon, their faces are inflamed, and red, they are dry, 

1 Cum tucito delu-io ac doloie alicujus t>arti!> mtern.t, dorsi, hypochondni, cordis 
rcgionem et universam mammam mterdtim occiipantij>, &c Cutis aliquando 
squalida, aspeni, mgo&a, prsupue cubitib, el digitorum articulis, prse* 

cordia ingenti tfepe terrore oestuant et pulsant , cumquc vapor extUatus sursum 
Gsolati cor palpitat aut premitur, animus dehcit, &c. 
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thirsty, suddenly hot, much troubled with wind, cannot sleep, &c. 
And from hence proceed ferina deliramenta, a brutish kind of 
dotage, troublesome sleep, terrible dreams in the night, subrusttcus 
pudor^ et vtrecundia ignava, a foolish kind of bashfulness to some, 
perverse conceits and opinions, ^dejection of mind, much dis- 
content, preposterous judgement They are apt to loath, dislike, 
disdain, to be weary of every object, &c. each thing almost is 
tedious to them, they pine away, void of counsel, apt to weep and 
tremble, timorous, fearful, sad, and out of all hope of better for- 
tunes. They take delight in nothing for the time, but love to be 
alone and solitary, though that do them mote harm. And thus 
they are affected so long as this vapour lasteth , but by and by as 
pleasant and merry as ever they were in their lives, they sing, 
discourse, and laugh, in any good company, upon all occasions; 
and so by fits it takes them now and then, except the malady be 
inveterate, and then ’tis more frequent, vehement, and continuate. 
Many of them cannot tell how to express themselves in words, or 
how It holds them, what ails them, you cannot understand them, 
or well tell what to make of their sayings; so far gone sometimes, 
so stupified and distracted, they think themselves bewitched, they 
arc in despair, apta ad fietum, desperationemt dolorcs mammis et 
hypochondrus. Mercatus therefore adds, now their breasts, now 
their hypochondnes, belly and sides, then their heart and head 
aches ; now heat, then wind, now this, now that offends, they arc 
weary of all , *and yet will not, cannot again tell how, where, or 
what offends them, though they be in great pain, agony, and fre- 
quently complain, grieving, sighing, weeping and discontented 
btill, smecausamam/esfa, [without any manifest cause], most part; 
yet, 1 say, they will complain, grudge, lament, and not be persuaded 
but that they are troubled with an evil spirit, which is frequent m 
Germany, saith Rodencus, amongst the common sort, and to such 
as are most grievously affected ; (for he makes three degrees of 
this disease in women) ; they are m despair, surely forespoken or 

|> Cic. ad Fain 5 la. i.] * Animi dejectio, perversa rerum existimatio, 

prmposterum judiuum Fastidiosae, languemes, uediosee, consibi mopes, laeri- 
inosae, timentes, moestse, cum sumiua renun meliorum desperauone, nulla re 
delectantur, solitudinem amnnt, ftc. ■ Nolunt aperire molestiam quam patiuntur, 
sed conqueruntur tanicn de capUe, corde, mammis, kc. In puteos fere maniaci 
prosilire, ac stranaulari cupiunt, ciulla orationis suavitate ad spem salutis tecuper- 
andam erigl, &e. Familieres non cuiaat, non loquuntur, non respondent, ftc., et 
hsec graviora, ii, ftc. 
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bewitched, and in extremity of their dotage, weary of their Iive% 
some of them will attempt to make away themselves. Some 
think they see visions, confer with spirits and devils, they shall 
surely be damned, are afraid of some treachery, imminent danger, 
& the like, they will not speak, make answer to any question, 
but are almost distracted, mad, or stupid for the time, and by 
fits ; and thus it holds them, as they are more or less affected, 
and as the inner humour is intended or remitted, or by out' 
ward objects and perturbations aggravated, solitariness, idle- 
ness, &c. 

Many other maladies there are incident to young women, out of 
that one and only cause above specified, many feral diseases. 1 
will not so much as mention their names, melancholy alone is the 
subject of my present discourse, from which I will not swerve. 
The several cures of this infirmity, concerning diet, which must be 
very sparing, phlebotomy, physn^, internal, external remedies, are 
at large in great variety in '^Rodencus d Castro, Sennertus, and 
Mercatus, which whoso will, as occasion serves, may make use of. 
But the best and surest remedy of all is to see them well placed, 
& married to good husbands in due time, htnc ilia lachryma* 
that’s the primary cause, and this the ready cure, to give them 
content to their desires I write not this to patronize any wanton, 
idle flirt, lascivious or light housewives, which are too forward 
many times, unruly, and apt to cast away themselves on him that 
comes next, without all care, counsel, circumspection, and judge* 
ment If religion, good discipline, honest education, wholesome ex- 
hortation, fair promises, fame, and loss of good name, cannot inhibit 
and deter such, (which to chaste and sober maids cannot choose 
but avail much), labour and exercise, stnct diet, rigour, and threats, 
may more opportunely be used, and are able of themselves to 
qualify & divert an ill-disposed temperament. For seldom shall 
you see an hired servant, a poor handmaid, though ancient, that 
IS kept hard to her work and bodily labour, a coarse country wench, 
troubled in this kind, but Noble Virgins, nice Gentlewomen, such 
as are solitary and idle, live at ease, lead a life out of action and 
employment, that fare well, in great houses and jovial companies, 
ill-disposed peradventure of themselves, and not willing to make 
any resistance, discontented otherwise, of weak judgement, able 
bodies, and subject to passions, {grandiures virgirus, saith Mercatus, 

1 Cljrstetei et helleborismum Matthidi lumnifi laudat. (,> Hor. Epp. L >)«. 41 .) 
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sferiles, et viJtue, pleruuique mdancholutE), [tall maidens, barren 
women, and widows, are generally melancholy], such for the most 
part are misaffected, & prone to this disease. 1 do not so much pity 
them that may otherwise be eased, but those alone that out of a strong 
temperament, innate constitution, are violently carried away with, 
this torrent of inward humours, and though very modest of them- 
selves, sober, religious, virtuous, and well given, (as many so d«(; 
tressed maids are), yet cannot make resistance ; these gnevancet 
will appear, this malady will take place, and now manifestly shew,- 
itself, and may not otheniise be helped. But where am I ? Into^ 
what subject have I rushed ? What have I to do with Nuns, Maids,, 
Virgins, Widows ? 1 am a Bachelor myself, and lead a Monastick 
life in a College, tue fgo sane tueptus qut luec dtxertm, [I am 
truly a very unfit person to talk about these subjects], I confess 
tis an induorum and as Pallas, a Virgin, blushed, when Jupiter 
by chance spake of Ixjve matters in her presence, and turn’d away 
her face, me repnmam, [I will check myself]; though my subject 
necessarily require it, I will say no more 
And yet I must and will say something more, add a word or two 
in grattam Vtrgtnum Vtduanim, [on behalf of Maids and 
Widows], in favour of all such distressed parties, in commise- 
ration of their present estate And as I cannot choose but 
condole their inishai) that labour of this infirmity, and are 
destitute of help in this case, so must I needs inveigh against 
them that are m fault, more than manifest causes, and as bitterly 
tax those tyrannizing pseudo-politicians’ superstitious orders, rash 
vows, hard-hearted parents, guardians, unnatural friends, allies, 
(call them how you will), those caieless and stupid overseers, that, 
out of worldly respects, covetousness, supine negligence, their own 
private ends, {tum sibtsit ttUerim bene), can so sevciely reject, stub- 
bornly neglect, and impiously contemn, without all remorse and 
pity, the tears, sighs, groans, and grievous miseries, of such poor 
souls committed to their charge. How odious and abominable are 
those superstitious and rash vows of Popish Monasteries, so to 
bind and enforce men and women to vow virginity, to lead a single 
life against the laws of nature, opposite to religion, policy, and 
humanity, so to starve, to offer violence [to,] to suppress the vigour 
of youth < by rigorous statutes, severe laws, vain persuasions, to 
deb-nr them of that to which by their innate temperature they are 
60 furiously inclined, urgently earned, and sometimes precipitated. 
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ven irresistibly led, to the prejudice of their souls’ health, and 
3od estate of oody and mind ' and all for base and private re- 
pects, to maintain their gross superstition, to enrich themselves 
nd their territories, as they falsely suppose, by hindcnng some 
images, that the world be not full of beggars, and their parishes 
■^ered with orphans ' Stupid politicians ! haccine fieri flagttta f 
ht these things so to be earned? Better marry than burn, 

- h the Apostle,' but they are otherwise persuaded. They will 
all means quench their neighbour’s house, if it be on hre, but 
.t fire of lust, which breaks out into such lamentable flames, they 
1 not take notice of, their own bowels oftentimes, flesh and 
'od, shall so rage and burn, and they will not see it : miserum 
., saith Austin, setpsum non mtserescerc, and they are miserable in 
e mean time, that cannot pity themselves, the common good of 
1, and per conseguens “ their own estates. For let them but con- 
ler what fearful maladies, feral diseases, gross inconveniences, 
me to both sexes by this enforced temperance. It troubles me to 
link o^ much more to relate, those frequent aborts & murdering 
i infants in their Nunneries, (read ’‘Kemmttus and others), their 
otorious fornications, those Sptntrias, Trtbadas, Ambubaias, &c. 
hose rapes, incests, adulteries, mastuprations, sodomies, buggeries, 
if Monks aad Friars. See Balds Visitation of Abbies, *Mcrcu- 
talis, Kodericus d Castro, Peter Forestus, and divers physicians 
know their ordinary apologies and excuses for these things, sed 
'idaint Pol ilici, Medici, Theologtd I shall more opportunely meet 
vith them elsewhere.* 

Illiusi viduac aut patronum virginis tiujus, 

Ne me furte putcb, verUuiu non ampliub addam r 

[Lest you should hapiv tlimk that I am pleading 

ror some particular maid or widow, I'll 

Not add another word.] 

[1 I Cor. Yil g ] P Consequently.] * Examen Cone Trident, de cashbatu 
acerd. 4 Cap de ^tyr etPiiapis. ]* But let the Politicians, the Medical 
men, and the Thcologi.'ins, look out ] * Part. 3. sect 2. Memb. 5. bub. 5. 

T An adaptation of Hor. bat. l L lao, lai.] 
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Immediate Cause of these precedent Symptoms. 

To give some satisfaction to melancholy men that are troubled with 
these symptoms, a better means in my judgement cannot be taken 
than to shew them the causes whence they proceed; not from Devilf^ 
as they suppose, or that they are bewitched or forsaken of God, hcai' 
or see, &c as many of them think, but from natural and inward 
causes ; that so, knowing them, they may better avoid the effects, 
or at leist endure them with more patience. The most grievous 
and common symptoms are fear and sorrow, and that without a 
cause, to the wisest and discreetest men, in this malady not to be 
avoided. The reason why they are so Aetius discusseth at large, 
Teirahtb. a. 2, in his first problem out of Galen, hb. 2 de causts, 
sympt I. For Galen imputeth ail to the cold that is black, and 
thinks that, the spirits being darkened, and the substance of the 
brain cloudy and dark, all the objects thereof appear terrible, and 
the * mind itself, by those dark, obscure, gross fumes, ascending 
from black humours, is in continual darkness, fear, and sorrow ; 
divers ternble monstrous fictions in a thousand shapes & appa- 
ritions occur, with violent passions, by which the brain and phantasy 
are troubled and eclipsed Fracastortus, Itb 2, de intellect, will 
have cold to be the cause of fear sorrotv , for such as are cold 
are indisposed to mirth, dull and heavy, by nature solitary, silent ; 

not for any inward darkness (jxs Physicians think), for many 
melancholy men dare boldly be, continue, and walk in the dark, and 
delight in it: soliim frigidt timidi, [only the cold are timid:] 
if they be hot, they are merry, and the more hot, the more 
furious, and void of fear, as w'e see in madmen : but this reason 
holds not, for then no melancholy, proceeding from choler 
adust, should fear. Averroes scoffs at Galen for his reasons, 
and brings five arguments to refell them : so doth Here de 
Saxonia, Tract, de melanch cap. 3, assigning other causes, which 
are copiously censured and confuted by ASlianus MontcUtus, cap. 

1 Vapores ciassi et nigii 4 ventnculo in cerebrum exbalant. Fel Platerus, 
* Calidi hilares, fngidi indisDositi ad laBUtiam, et ideo sobtani, taciturni, non ob 
tenebras intemas, ut medic! volunt, sed ob frlmis* multi melancholio-nocte 
ambulant intrepidi. Vapores mchncholici, spintibus mutti, tenebrarum cjusm 
«unL cop. X. 
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rheum, &c. To the second Laurentius answers, the imagination, 
inwardly or outwardly moved, represents to the understanding, 
not enticements only, to favour the passion, or dislike, but a very 
intensive pleasure follows the passion, or displeasure, and the will 
and reason are captivated by delighting m it. 

Why studenis and lovers are so often melancholy & mad, the 
Philosophers of ^Coimbra assign this reason, because, by a vehement 
eonhnual meditation of that ivherewtth they are affected, they 
fetch up the spirits into the bratn, and nnth the heat brought with 
them they incend'^ it beyond measure: and the cells of the inward 
senses dissolve their tempetature, which being dissolved, they cannot 
pet form their offices as they ought 

Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle ® hath long since 
maintained in his Problems, and why all learned men, famous 
Philosophers, and Law-givers, ad unum fete omnes melancholtci, 
have still been melancholy, is a problem much controverted 
Jason Pratensis will have it understood of natural melancholy, 
which opinion Melancthon inclines to, in his book de Antma, and 
Matethus Ftcinus, de san tnend, 1 . i. cap 5, but not simple, for 
that makes men stupid, heavy, dull, being cold and dry, fearful, 
fools, and solitary, but mixt with the other humours, phlegm only 
excepted ; and they not adust, * but so mnt, as that blood be half, 
with little or no adustion, that they be neither too hot nor too cold 
Apponensts, cited Melancthon, thinks it proceeds from melancholy 
adust, excluding all natural melancholy as too cold Jautentius 
condemns his tenenf, because adustion of humours makes men 
mad, as hme burns when water is cast on it. It must be mixt 
with blood, & somewhat adust, and so th-it old Aphorism of 
Aristotle may be verified, nullum tnagnnm ingemum sine mixiura 
demenitcB,^ no excellent wit without a mivtiire of madness. Fracas- 
torius° shall decide the controversy ; Fhlegmatick are dull. San- 

1 In pro li. de coelo Vehemens et aisidua co^itilio rei erga qnam adicitur, 
spintus in cerehi nm evocit [Connlira is identified wuh the ancient Conembnea. 
It was lon^ a Moorish stronghold It was the capital of Portugal till the t 6 th 
century In conntction with its University Schools ol Mtdicinc are regular 
Hospitals ] I* ~ inflame ] * Molancholici ingcniosi omnes, sumim vin in 

artihus et discipunis, sivc circum imperalonam aut rcip disciplinani, omnos feie 
nu'l'incholicj. Anstoteles [Problem Sect xxv InitiumJ) < Adco niiscentnr, ut 
Silt duplum snngmnis «id refiqua duo See Seneca, Fto Tranquillitatc, cap xv ] 
® Lib 2 de intclleciione I*inKiii sunt Mmerva ^lilegniatici , sniiFiunoi amaliiles, 
gfflK, iiil*tres, at non ingeninsi , choferm celere^ motUi et ob id contemplatiunis 
impatientes . mclancliohci solum excellentes, &c. 
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guine lively, pleasant, acceptable <S>^ merry, but not witty : CItolerick 
are too swift tn motion furious, impatient of corstempiation, deceitful 
wits; Melancholy men have most excellent wits, but not all; this 
humour may be hot or cold, thick or thin , tftoo hot, they are furious 
and mad; if too cold, dull, stupid, timorous, and sad; if temperate, 
excellent, rather inclining to the extieme of heat than cold. This 
sentence of his will agree with that of Heraclitus, a dry light makes 
a wise mind; temperate heat & dryness arc the chief causes of a 
good wit , therefore, saith Ailian, an elephant is the wisest of all 
brute beasts, because his bram is diyest, et ob atrce bills copiam ; ’ 
this reason Cardan approves, subtil. / 1 2 Jo Baptista Silvaticus, 
a Physician of Milan, in his liret controversy, hath copiously 
handled this question, Rulandiis in his Problems, Callus Rho.- 
dtginus, / 17 Valleiiflla, 6 '° narrat uted Heie de Saxonia, Tract, 
postil, de mel. cap. 3, Lodovicus Meicatus, de inter morb cur Itb. 
cap. 17, Baptiita Porta, Physiog lib i c 13, and many others. 

Weeping, sighing, laughing, itching, trembling, sweating, blush- 
ing, hearing and seeing strange noises, visions, wind, crudity, are 
motions of the body, depending upon these precedent motions of 
the mind Neither are tears affections, but actions (as Scaliger 
holds) : ’ the voice of such as are afraid trembles, because the heat t is 
shaken, {Conimb prob. 6. sec. 3 de som ) Why they stut or falter 
in their speech, Mercurialis and Moutaltus, cap 17, give like 
reasons out oi Hippocrates, ^dryness, which makes the neives of the 
tongue torpid. Fast speaking, (which is a symptom of some few), 
Aetius will have caused *frofu abundance of wind, and swiftness 
of imagination ‘baldness comes from excess of dtyness, hirsuteness 
from a dry temperature The cause of much waking is a dry brain, 
continual meditation, discontent, fears, & cares, that suffer not the 
mind to be at rest , mcoiitinency is from wind, and an hot liver, 
Mont. cons. 26 Rumbling in the guts is caused from wind, and 
wind from ill concoction, weakness of natural heat, or a distem- 
pered heat and cold; "palpitation of the heart from vapours; 
heaviness & aching from the same cause. That the belly is 
bard, wind is a cause, and of that leaping in many parts. Redness 
of the face, & itching, as if they were flea-bitten, or stung with 

p And beenuse of Ins plentiful supply of black bile ] * Tivpidantium vox 

trcraula. qiii i cor c[u ititur JlU aridilatem quae reddit nervos linguae torpidos. 
< Inconiiiirntin linruac cx copi.n tlituum, et velocitate imagmationis. * Calviuis 
ob su Cl tails excvssum. « Acuus. 
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pismires, from a sharp subtile wind: 'cold sweat from vapours 
arising from the hypochondries, which pitch upon the skin ; lean- 
ness for want of good nourishment. Why their appetite is so 
great, 'A^'us answers : />s veniris frtgtseit^ cold in those inward 
parts, cold belly & hot liver causeth crudity ; and intention pro- 
ceeds from perturbations, *our soul for want of spirits cannot 
attend exactly to so many intendve operations ; being exhaust, & 
ovetswayed by passion, she cannot consider the reasons which 
may dissuade her from such affections. 

* Bashfulness and blushing is a passion proper to men alone, 
and IS not only caused for ' some shame and ignominy, or that 
they are guilty unto themselves of some foul fact committed, but, 
as °Fracastanus well determines, ob drfectum propnum et iimorem^ 
from fear and a conceit of our defects. The face labours and is 
troubled at hts presence that sees our defects, S* nature, willing to 
lulp, sends thither heat, heat draws the subttlest blood, so we blush. 
They that are bold, arrogant, and careless, seldom or nei'er blush, but 
such as are fearful. Anthomus Lodoviats, in bis book depudore, will 
have this subtile blood to arise in the face, not so much for the 
reverence of our betters in presence, ' but for joy and pleasure, ortj 
anything at unawares shall pass from us, a sudden accident, occurse, or 
meeting, (which Dtsartuj in Macrobius * confirms) any object heard 
or seen, for blind men never blush, as Dandinus ’ observes, the 
night & darkness make men impudent. Or by being staid before our 
betters, or in company we like not, or if any thing molest and offend 
us, erubescentia turns to rubor, blushing to a continuate redness. 

Sometimes the extremity of the ears tingle, and are red, sometimes 
the whole face, etsi nthil vitiosum eommiseris, [even though one 
has done nothing wrong], as Lodovicus holds : though Aristotle is 
of opinion, omnts pudor ex vttio commisso, all shame [is] for some 
offence." But we find otherwise ; it may as well proceed ’* from 

1 Lauien. c. 13. s Tetrab. a. ser. 9 cap 10 * Ant. Lodovicus, prob lib z. 

sect c de atrabilanis * Subrusticus pudor, [Cia ad Fam 5, la, i ] vitiosus pudor. 
I Ob Ignominiam aut tuipitudmem facti, &c * De symp et antip, cap. 12 Laborat 
facies ob pisesentiam ejus qui defectum nostrum videt, et natura, quasi opcm latnra, 
calorem iliac mittit, calor san^ncm trabit, unde rubor. Audaces non rubent, &c 
r Ob gnuibum et voluptatem fonts exit sanguis, aut ob melioris reverentiam, aut ob 
subitum occursum, aut si quid incautius excident. [S Sat. vil ii ] * Com 

in Anst. de anima. Cseci ut plurimum impudentes, nox facit Impudentcs 
1 * Alexander Apbrodisien^ makes all bashfulness a virtue, eamque se lefert in 
seipso experin solitum, etsi esset admodum seijpx [U See Anst Rhetoric, 

Im' II. cap. 6.] Saepe post cibum apti ad ruborem, ex potu vuii, ex Umore 
scepe, et ab hepate calido, cerebro calido, &a 
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feai, from force and inexpenence, (so ' Dandimts holds), as vice ; 
a hot liver, saith Duntus (notts m Hollertum .) from a hot bratn, 
from wind, the lungs heated, or after drinking of wine, strong drink, 
perturbations^ &•€. 

Laughter what it is, saith *Tully, how caused, where, &• so suddenly 
breaks out that, desirous to stay tt, we cannot, how it comes to possess 
(S' stir our face, veins, eyes, countenance, mouth, sides, let Democritus 
determine. The cause that it often affects melancholy men so much 
is given by Gomestus, Itb 3 de sale genial cap. 18, abundance of 
pleasant vapours, which, in sanguine melancholy especially, break 
from the heart, ’ and tukle the midriff, because it is transverse and 
full of nerves by which titillation the sense being moved, and \the\ 
arteries distended, or pulled, the spirits from thence move and possess 
the sides, veins, countenance, eyes See more in fossius, de nsti fletH, 
Vives 3. de Aninih Tears, as Sialiget defines, proceed from grief &. 
pity, ' or from the heating oj a moist bi am, for a dry cannot weep. 

That they see and hear so many phantasms, chimaeras, noises, 
visions, &c , as P'tenus hath discoursed at large in his book of 
imagination, & 'Lavater, de spectiis pait i. cap 2, 3, 4, their corrupt 
phantasy makes them see & hear that which indeed is neither 
heard nor seen. Qui multum jejunant, aut nodes ducunt insomnes, 
they that much fast, or want sleep, as melancholy or sick men 
commonly do, see visions, or such as are weak-sighted, very 
timorous by nature, mad, distracted, or earnestly seek Sabini quod 
volant somniant, as the saying is, they dream of that they desire, 
lake Samiiento the Spaniard, who, when he was sent to discover 
the Straits of Magellan, and confine places, by the Prorex ' of Peru, 
standing on the top of an Hill, amaenisstmam planitiem desptcere 
stbi visas futi, cedificia magnifica, quamplm tmos Pagos, alias 
Tiirres, splendtda Templa, [thought he looked down upon a most 
pleasant open country, magnificent buildings, numerous Hamlets, 
lofty Towers, splendid Temples], and brave Cities, built like ours 
in Europe, not, saith mine Author, that there was any such thing, 
but that he was vanisstmus (S' nimts crcdulus, [very imaginative 
and too credulous], and would fain have had it so. Or, as *Lod. 

1 Com. m Anst de anitn.i. Tam i vi et inexpenenba quam d, vitio * a De 
oratore, [58. 235 ] Quid ipse risus. quo pacto concitetur, ubi sit, &c 
1 Diaphragma titillant, quia transvenum et nervosum, qua titilUtione moto sensu 
atqne arteriis distentis, spiritiis inde latera, srnas, os, oculos ocx'upant * Ex 
calefnctione luimidi cercbi nanrex sic(x> lari imm non fluunt, <1 Res mirac^as 
im.'iRin.iiitur, et putant se videre <1110: nec vident ncc .indiunt. [• = Viceroy 1 
T I.Aet lib. 13 cap. a Desenpt Indio; Occident. ^ Lab. i. cap 17 cap de mel 
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Mercatus proves, by reason of inward vapours, and humours 
from blood, choler, &c. diversely inixt, they apprehend and see 
outwardly, as they suppose, divers images, which indeed are not. 
As they that drink wine think all runs round, when it is in 
their own brain, so is it with these men, the fault and cause is 
inward, as Galen affirms, ' road men and such as are near death, 
fuas extra se utdere jmiant tmagtnes, inira oculos liabenf, [have m 
their eyes images of what they think they see], ’tis m their 
brain, which seems to be before them ; the brain, as a con- 
cave glass, reflects solid bodies. Senes eltam decreftti cerebrum 
kahent cotteavum andum, tit tmaginentur se viiiere (saith 
Botssardus) qua non stent, old men are loo frequently mistaken & 
dote in like case : or as he that looketh through a piece of red 
glass, judgeth every thing he sees to be red, corrupt vapours 
mounting from the body to the head, and distilling again from 
thence to the eyes, when they have mingled themselves with the 
watery crystal which receiveth the shadows of things to be seen, 
make all things appear of the same colour, which remains in the 
humour that overspreads our sight, as to melancholy men all is 
black, to phlegraatick all white, &c. Or else, as before, the 
organs, corrupt by a corrupt phantasy, as Lemnius, 1 . x.c. 16, well 
quotes, * cause a great agitatum of spirits and humours, ivhtch 
wander to and fro tn all the creeks of the brain, and cause such 
apparitions before their eyes One thinks he reads something 
written in the Moon, as Pythagoras is said to have done of old, 
another smells brimstone, hears Cerberus bark . Orestes, now mad, 
supposed he saw the Furies tormenting him, and his mother still 
ready to run upon him. 

O mater I obsecro, noli me persequi 
Ills funis, aspectu anguineis, horribilibus, 

Ecce ' ecce ' me ravadunt, in me jam niunt ; * 

but Plectra told him, thus raving in his mad fit, he saw no such 
sights at all, it was but his crazed imagination. 

Quiesce, quiesce, miser, m linteis tuis. 

Non cernis etenim quae videre te putas * 

So Pentheus {tn Bacchis Puripidis") saw two Suns, two Thebes, 

X Insani, et qui morti vicini sunt, res quas extra se videre putant, intra oculos 
habeiit ^ Cap 10. de Spirit appantione * De occult nat mirac [4 O 
mother I I beseech you not to pursue roe with those horrible snaky-Ioofcing funes. 
See^ see 1 they attack me, they msh at me b Euripides, Orestes, 355 257 ] 
1® nest, rest, unhappy being m your bed, for you do not see what you think you 
see, Po 258,259] 1*918,919} 
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his brain alone was troubled. Sickness is an ordinary cause of 
such sights. Cardan, subtil. 8 , mens agra, labortbus j^untis 
fracta,facit eos videre, audire, And. OsianderheYitH. strange 
visions, and Alexander ab Alexandra, both in their sickness, 
which he relates, de rerum varietat. Itb. 8. e. 44. Albategnius^ 
that noble Arabian, on his death bed saw a ship ascending and 
descending, which Fracastorius records of his friend Baptista 
Turrtanus. Weak sight, and a vain persuasion withal, may effect 
as much, and second causes concurring, as an oar in water makes a 
refraction, and seems bigger, bended double, iAc. The thickness 
of the air may cause such effects, or any object not well discerned 
in the dark-, fear and phantasy will suspect to be a Ghost, a Devil, 
&*c. Quod nimts miseri timent, hoc faali credunt^ we are apt to 
believe and mistake in such cases. Manellus Donatus, Itb. 2. 
cap. I, bnngs in a story out of Anstotle ‘ of one Antipheron, which 
likely saw, wheresoever he was, his own image in the air, as in a 
glass. Vtiellio, lib. ro, perspect. hath such another instance of a 
familiar acquaintance of his, that, after the want of three or four 
nights’ sleep, as he was riding by a river side, saw another riding 
with him, and using all such gestures as he did, but when more light 
appeared, it vanished. Eremites and Anachontes have frequently 
such absurd Visions, Revelations, by reason of much fasting and bad 
diet, many are deceived by Legerdemain, as [Reginald] Scot hath 
well shewed in his Book of the Discovery of Witchcraft, and Cardan, 
subtil. 18. Suftites,* perfumes, suffumigations, mixt candles, per- 
spective glasses, and such natural causes, make men look as if they 
were dead, or with horse-heads, bull’s-horns, and such like brutish 
shapes, the room full of snakes, adders, dark, light, green, red, of 
all colours, as you may perceive in Baptista P01 ta, Alexis, Albertus, 
and others; glow-worms, firedrakes, meteors. Ignis fatuus, which 
Plinius, lib. 2. cap. 37, calls Castor and Pollux, with many such 
that appear in moonsh grounds, about Church-yards, moist valleys, 
or where battles have been fought, the causes of which read in 
Goclentus, Velcurius, Finkius, ^c. Such feats are often done to 
frighten children with squibs, rotten wood, ^c. to make folks 
look as if they were dead, 'solito majores, bigger [than usual], 
lesser, fairer, fouler, \auf] ut astantes sine capitibus videantur, aut 
P Albategni, called the Arabian Ptolemy.] * Seneca. [Here, Fnr 313 ] Quod 
metuunt nimts, nunquam amoveri posse, nec tolli putant. [* De Memoria et 
Keminiscenti.'i, cap. i ] [< = SnufL of a candle.] ■ Sanguis upupc^Bam 

inclle compositus et centanrea, ftc. Albertus. 
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Mi igniti, aut forma damonum, [or to appear as if standing oil 
their heads, or all on fire, or in the form of demons]. Accife 
pilot tanis nigri, &•£. saith Albertut ; and so 'tis ordinary to see 
strange uncouth sights by Catoptricks; who knows not that, if 
in a dark room the light be admitted at one only little hole, and 
a paper or glass put upon it, the Sun shining will represent on 
the opposite wall all such objects as are illuminated by his rays? 
With concave and cylinder glasses we may reflect any shape 
of men, Devils, Anticks, (as Magicians most part do, to gull a 
silly spectator in a dark room), we will ourselves, and that hanging 
in the air, when ’tis nothing but such an horrible image as 
'Agnppa demonstrates, placed in another room. Roger Bacon of 
old is said to have represented his own image walking in the air 
by this art; though no such thing appear in his perspectives. 
But most part it is in the brain that deceives them, although I may 
not deny but that oftentimes the Devil deludes them, takes his 
opportunity to suggest, and represent vain objects to melancholy 
men, and such as are ill affected. To these you may add the 
knavish impostures of Jugglers, Exorcists, Mass-Pnests, and 
Mountebanks, of whom Roger Bacon speaks, &c. de mtraculis 
nahtra et artts, cap. i. ‘They can counterfeit the voices of all 
birds and brute beasts almost, all tones and tunes of men, and 
speak within their throats, as if they spoke afar off, that they make 
their auditors believe they hear Spirits, and are thence much 
astonished and affrighted with it. Besides, those artificial devices 
to over-hear their confessions, like that whispering place of 
Gloucetter* with us, or like the Duke’s place at Mantua yo. Italy, 
where the sound is reverberated by a concave wall; a reason of 
which Blancanus m his Echometria gives, and mathematically 
demonstrates. 

So that the hearing is as frequently deluded as the sight, from 
the same causes almost, as he that hears bells, will make them 
sound what he list. As tlie fool thinketh, so the hell cltnketli.* 
Iheophtlus, in Galen, thought he heard musick from vapours 
which made his ears .sound, &c. Some are deceived by Echoes, 

1 Lib. t. occult, philos. Imperiti homines daemonum et umbrarum imagines 
videre se putant, quum nihil sint aliud quam simidacia animis experua. 
s Pythonisste, vocum varietatem in ventre et gutturc hngentes, formant voces 
humanas d longd vel prop6, prout voliint, ac si spintps cum homine loqneretur, et 
sono. -uoitorum fingunt, &c. [’ In Gloucester Cathedral ] p Cf. tlie Fr. Prov. 
** On fait dire nnx cloches tout ce qu'on veut."] 
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some by roaring of waters, or concaves & reverberation of air in 
the ground, hollow places and walls. ’At Cadurcum, in Aquitaine, 
words & sentences are repeated by a strange Echo to the full, or 
whatsoever you shall play upon a musical instrument, more dis- 
tinctly & louder than they are spoken at first. Some Echoes 
repeat a thing spoken seven times, as at Olympus in Macedonia, as 
relates, lib, 36. cap. 15, some twelve times, as at Charenton, 
a village near Pans, in France, At DdpM in Greece heretofore 
was a miraculous Echo, and so in many other places Cat dan, 
subtil. 1 . 18, hath wonderful stones of such as have been deluded 
by these Echoes Blancanus the Jesuit in his Echometria hath 
variety of ei,amples, & gives his reader full satisfaction of all such 
sounds by way of demonstration At Barry, an Isle in the 
Severn Mouth, they seem to hear a smith’s forge • * so at Lipari, & 
those sulphureous Isles, and many such like which speaks of 

in the Continent of Scandia, & those Northern Countries. Cat dan, 
de rerum var. / 15 r. 84, mentioneth a woman, that still supposed 
she heard the Devil call her, & speaking to her, she was a painter’s 
wife in Milan: & many such illusions & voices, which proceed 
most part from a corrupt imagination 

Whence it comes to pass that they prophesy, speak several 
languages, talk of Astronomy, & other unknown sciences to them, 
(of which they have been ever ignorant,) ^I have in brief touched, 
only this I will here add, that Arculanus, Bodine, Itb. 3. cap. 6. 
dcvmon. & some others, * hold as a manifest token that such persons 
arc possessed with the devil : so doth ‘ Hercules de Saxoma, and 
Apponetisis, and fit only to be cured by a Priest. But '‘Guianenus, 
"'Montaltus, Pomponatius of Padua, & Lemnius, lib. 2 cap. 2, refer 
It wholly to the ill disposition of the * humour, & that out of the 
authority of Aristotle, prob. 30. i, because such symptoms are 
cured by purging ; & as by the striking of a flint fire is enforced, 
so, by the vehement motions of spirits, they do elicere voces inauditas, 
compel strange speeches to be spoken another argument he hath 
from Platds reminiscetitia,’ which is all out as likely as that which 

> Tam clari et articulate audies repetitum, ut peifectior sit Echo quam ipse 
Uixens Blowing of bellows, and knocking of hammers, if they apply their 
ear to the clifT ‘ Menib. i S>ub 3 of this Partition, cap 16 m 9 Khasis. 
* Signa daemonis nulla sunt nisi quod loqiiantui ra quae .inte nesciebant, ut 
Teutonicuin aut aliud idionia, &c. ^ C.ip le tract, demel Tract. 15 c 4, 

r C.ip 9. ^ Mir ISIS concitat humores, ardorque veheiiicns mentem csafitat, 

quum, &C. [* See Plato, PInedo, 72 E; Meno, 81 D,J 
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'AfarstltM Fidnus speaks of his friend Pitrleonm ; by a divine 
kind of infusion he understood the secrets of nature, & tenents of 
Gredan and Barbarian Philosophers, before ever he heard of, saw, 
or read their works : but in this I should rather hold with Avicenna 
and his associates, that such symptoms proceed from evil Spirits, 
which take all opportunities of humours decayed, or othenvise, to 
pervert the soul of man ; and besides, the humour itself is Balneum 
Viabo/t, the Devil’s Bath, and, as Agn/)J>a proves, doth entice him 
to seue upon them. 


SECT IV. MEMB I. 

Prognosticks of Melancholy. 

Prognosiicks, or signs of things to come, arc cither good or bad. 
If tins malady be not hereditary, and taken at the beginning, there 
IS good hope of cure, recens curattonem non habet difici/em, saith 
AvuennaJ. I Fen i Tract 4.0 18. That which is with laughter 
of all others is most secure, gentle, and remiss, Henuks de 
Saxoma *lf that evacuation <f luemrods, or varices whuh they 
call the water between the skin, shall happen to a melancholy man, hn 
misery is aided, Hippocrates, Aphor 6. ir. Galen, 1 . 6. de morbis 
vulgar com. 8, coiifjriiis the same; and to this Aphorism of Iltp- 
poa-ates the Atabtans, new and old Latins, subscribe , Montaltus, 
c 25, Hercules de SaAonia, Mercunalis, Vittorius, Faventinus, Gvc. 
Sckenkius, I i. ebservat med c de Mania, illustrates this Aphorism 
with an example of one Daniel Fcdenr, a Coppersmith, that was 
long melancholy, and in the end mad about the 27th yea" of his 
age ; these varices or water began to arise in his thighs, and he was 
freed from his madness. Marius the Roman was so cured, some 
say, though with great pain.’ Skkenkius hath some other instances 
of women that have been helped by flowing of their months, which 
before were stopped. That the opening of hsemrods will do as much 
for men, all Physicians jointly signify, so they be voluntary, some 
say, and not by compulsion All melancholy men are better after 
a quartan ; */obertus saith, scarce any man hath that ague twice : 

’ Piwfat lamblichi mystenis. > Si melancbolicis hisniorrfaoides superrenennt, 
v.-iMBK, \c1 (lit quibusdam placet) aqua inter cutem.wolvitur malum, f* See Pint. 
V. Marii, § VI.] * Cap la de qiiart.'ina. 
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but whether it free him from this malady, *tis a question ; for many 
Physicians ascribe all along agues for especial causes, and a quartan 
ague amongst the rest. '£Aasts, cont. Itb. i. tract. 9. When 
melancholy gets out at the superficies of the shift, or settles, dreaki^gout 
tn scabs, leprosy, morphew, or ts purged by stools, or by the urine, or 
that the spleen ts enlarged, and those varices appear, the disease is 
dissolved, Gutanertus, cap. 5, tract 15, adds dropsy, jaundice, 
dysentery, leprosy, as good signs, to these scabs, morphews, and 
breaking out, and proves it, out of the 6th of Iltppocratcd 
Aphorisms. 

Evil jirognosticks on the other part Inveierata melanJwlui 
tncurabilts, if it [ melancholy] be inveterate, it is ® incurable, a com- 
mon axiom, autdifficulter curahilts, [or], as they say that make the 
best, hardly cured. This Galen witnesseth, 1 . 3. de loc. affect, cap. 
6, ’ be tt tn whotti it will, or from what cause soever, it is ever long, 
wayward, tedious, and hard to be cured, tf once ti be habituated. As 
Lucian said of the gout, she was *the Queen of diseases, and inexorable, 
may we say of mclantholy. Yet Paracelsus will have all diseases 
whatsoever curable, & laughs at them which think otherwise, as 
T. Erasltis, part. 3, objects to him , although in another place he 
accounts hereditary diseases incurable, & by no art to be removed. 
'JJildesheim, sptctl. 2. de mel, holds it less dangerous if only “ imagt- 
nation be hurt, and not reason , ' the gentlest is from blood, worse from 
choler adust, but the worst of all from melancholy putrefied. *Bf ttel 
esteems hypochondriacal least dangerous, and the other two species 
(opposite to Galen) hardest to be cured. " The cure is bard in man, 
but much more difficult in women. And both men and women 
must take notice of that saying of Monianus, eonsil. 230, pto Abbate 
Italo: this malady doth commonly accompany than to their grave . 
Physicians may ease, 6* it may lie kid for a time, but th^ cannot 

1 Cum sanguis exit per superficiem, et residet melancholia per scabirm, morpheam 
mgrom, vel expurgatur per infenorcs partes, vel unnam, &c, non ent, &c. spten 
magnificalur, et vances apparent ^ Quia jam converse in naturam a In 
quocunque sit, d quacunque causa, hypocon prsesertim, semper est longa, inorosa, 
nec facile eumn potest * Regina morboium et inexorabihs [Lucian’s iragodo- 
podagra.] * Omne delirium quod onturdpaucitatecerebnincurabile Hildesheim, 
spicel 2. de mania. * Si sola imaginatio Isedatur, ct non ratio r Mala i 
sanguine fervente, detenor d bde assata, pcssima ab atra biie putrefacta. 
■ Difficihor cura ejus qum fit vitio corpons totius et cerebri * Difiicilis curatu 
tn vins, multo difficitior m feminis. w Ad intentum plerumque hommes 
comitatur; licet medim leven plerumque, tamennon toUunt unquam, aed^'-Uet 
aeerbior quam antea minima occasionc am errorei 
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quite cure if, but it will return again more violent iSr* sharp than at 
first, and that upon every small occasion or error: as in Mercury's 
weather-beaten statue, that was once all over gilt, the open parts 
were clean, yet there was in finibriis aurum, in the chinks a rem- 
nant of gold : there will be some leliques of melancholy left in the 
purest bodies (if once tainted) not so easily to be rooted out. 
’ Oftentimes it degenerates into Epilepsy, Apoplexy, Convulsions, 
and Blindness; by the authority of Hippocrates and Galen, *all 
aver, if once it possess the ventricles of the brain, Frambesarins, 
Sallust, ^vianus adds, if it get into the optick nerves, blindness. 
Mercurialis, consil. so, had a woman to his patient, that from 
melancholy became epileptick and blind. * If it come from a cold 
cause, or so continue cold, or increase. Epilepsy, Convulsions 
follow, and Blindness, or else in the end they are moped, sottish, 
and in all their actions, speeches, gestures, ridiculous. ‘ If it come 
from an hot cause, they are more furious, & boisterous, and in 
conclusion [often] mad. Calescentem melanchoham sceptus scquitur 
mania. * If it heat and increase, that is the common event, *per 
cinutius, aut semper, insanit, he is mad by fits, or altogether. For, 
as ^ Sennertus contends out of Crato, there is seminarium ignis m 
this humour, the very seeds of fire. If it come from melancholy 
natural adust, and in excess, they are often deemoniacal, Mon~ 
tanus. 

"Seldom this malady procures death, except (which is the 
greatest, most grievous calamity, and the misery of all miseries) 
they make away themselves, which is a frequent thing, & familiar 
amongst them. ’Tis ^Hippocrates observation, Galen’s sentence, 
etsi mortem timent, tamen plerumque stbi ipsis mortem consciscunt, 
[although they fear death, yet they generally commit suicide), 
/. 3. de tods afifect. cap. 7, the doom of all Physicians. ’Tis 
"‘Rdbbi MoseS Aphorism, the prognosticon of Avicenna, Rhasis, 
Altius, Gordonius, Valescus, Altomarus, Sallust Salvianus, Capi~ 
vaccius, Mercatus, Hercules de Saxonia, Piso, Rruel, Fuchstus, 
all, &c. 

1 Penculum est ne degeneret In Epilcpsiam, Apoplcxiam, ConvuUioncm, 
Cacmtateia. * MontaL c. 35. LaurenUus. Nic. Piso > Here, de baxonid, 
Aristotle, Capivaccius ^ Favent Humor fngidus sola delii 11 causa, furons vero 
humor calidus. * Heurnius calls madness sobolem melancholia;, * Alexander 
1 . 1, c 18 r Lib 1, part 3. c, ii. * Montalt c. 15. Karo mors aut nunquam, 
nl|Lsibi Ipsis inferant. ° Lib, de Insan, Fabio falico Intcrprctc. «> Nonnulli 
TiSlentas manus sibi Inferant, 
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1 ht biepe ubque adeo, mortis fomiidinc, viUe 
Percipit humanos odium lucisque videndoe, 

Ut ubi consciscant mseienti pectore letum. 

And so far forth deadi's terror doth affnght. 

He makes away himself, anu hates the light : 

'1 o make an end of fear and grief of heart, 

He voluntary dies to ease his smart. 

In such sort doth the torture and extremity of his misery 
torment him, that he can take no pleasure in his life, but is in a 
manner enforced to offer violence unto himself, to be freed from 
his present insufferable pains. So some (saith ^Fracastonus) in 
futy, but mast in despair, sorrow, fear, and out of the anguish and 
vexation of tluir souls, offer violence to themselves : for their life is 
unhappy and miserable. They can take no rest in the night, nor sleep, 
or, if they do slumber, fearful dreams astonish them. In the day 
time they are affrighted still by some terrible object, and torn in 
pieces with suspicion, fear, sorrow, discontents, cares, shame, 
anguish, &c. as so many wild horses, that they cannot be quiet an 
hour, a minute of time, but even j^ainst their wills they are intent, 
and still thinking of it, they cannot forget it, it grinds their souls day 
and night, they are perpetually tormented, a burden to themselves, 
as_yii^ was, [vii 20,] they can neither eat, drink or sleep Psal 107. 

1 8, their soul abhorreth all meat, and they are brought to death’s 
door, ^ being bound in misery and iron they curse their stars with 
fob, and day of their birth f and wish for death * for, as Pineda 
and most interpreters hold, fob was even melancholy to despair, 
and almost ' madness itself ; they murmur many times against the 
world, friends, allies, all mankind, even against God himself in the 
bitterness of their passion, ’’vivere nolnnt, mon nesciunt, live they 
will not, die they cannot And in the midst of these squalid, ugly, 
and such irksome days, they seek at last, finding no comfort, " no 
remedy, in this wretched life, to be eased of all by death Omnia 
appetunt bonumf all creatures seek the best, and for their good as 
they hope, sub specie, in shew at least, ret quia mort pulckrum 


1 Lucret 1 3 [79-81] > Lib a de intOl Saepe mortem sibi consciscunt ob 

timorem et tnstitiam, tredio vits aflecli ob fuiorem et desperationem Est enim 
infera, &c Ergo sic perpetuo atHictati vitam oclerunt. se prsecipitant, his mails 
canton, aut inteificiunt se, aut tale quid coniniittunt * Psal cvii la < Job 
[ill 1-9.] ‘ Job VI 8, [9 ] * Vi dolons et tnstitiie ad msaniam psen8 redoctus, 

‘ Seneca, [l^ist. 4 ] ■ It. salutis sute desperntionc proponunt siU moitu 

desidenum, Oct. Horat. L a c. 5. [> Anstolle, Eth Nic i l] 
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puia7it (saith ^Hippocrates) vel fuia putant inii se majoribm tnalis 
liberati, [either l^cause they think it fine to die, orj to be freed 
as they wish. Though many times, as jEsop's fishes, they leap 
.'rom the frying-pan into thfe fire itself, yet they hope to be 
eased by this means; and' therefore, saith Felix' Plater us, 
after many tedious days, at last, either by drmvning, hanging, or 
some such fearful end, they precipitate or make away themselves ; 
< many lamentable examples are daily seen amongst us . alius ante 
[arnica] fores laqueo pependit, (as Seneca notes), alius se pracipi- 
iavit d teeto, ne dominum stomachantem [diutius] audiret, alms, 
nt reduceretur d fuga,ferrum redegit in viscera,' so many causes 

there are Hts amor exitio est, furor his love, grief, anger, 

madness, and shame, &c. Tis a common calamity,* a fatal 
end to this disease, they are condemned to a violent death by 
a Jury of Physicians, furiously disposed, carried head-long by 
'.their tyrannizing wills, enforced by miseries, and there remains no 
more to such persons, if tliat heavenly Physician, by his assisting 
, grace and mercy alone, do not prevent, (for no human persuasion 
or art can help), but to be their own butchers, and execute them- 
.selves. Socrates his cicuta, Lucretia's dagger, Ttmon's halter, are 
yet to be had ; Catds knife and Nero’s sword are left behind 
them, as so many fatal engines, bequeathed to posterity, and will 
be used to the world’s end by such distressed souls . so intolerable, 
unsulTerable, grievous, and violent, is their pain, ’ so unspeakable, 
and continuate. One day of grief is an hundred years, as Cardan 
observes: 'tis camtfiana homtnum, angor antmt, as well saith 
Arefaus, a plague of the soul, the cramp and convulsion of the 
soul, an epitome of hell ; and if there be an hell upon earth, it is 
to be found in a melancholy man’s heart. 

For that deep torture may be call'd an hell. 

When morels felt than one hath power to tell. 

Yea, that which scoffing Lucian said of the gout in jest, I may 
truly affirm of melancholy in earnest. 

1 Ub. de inSShiB Sic, sic juvat lie per umbras, [Virg. iv. 66 q.] * Catk 

de mentis ^enat. Mcesu degunt, dum tandem mortem guam ument suspendio 
But satamersione, aut ahqua alia vi, praeapitant, ut multa tnstia eaempla vidimus, 
t’ Seneca, Epistle 4. One hung himself before his mistress' door, — another threw 
nimself from the house-top, to avoid his master’s anger , — a third, to escape return 
to exited plunged a dagger into his heart ] * Arculanus in 9 Rhasis, c. id. 

Caventbim ne ex alto se ptmapitent, aut alus Imdant . ' O omnium opnuonibns 

incogMnle malum I Luaan. Mortesque jniUe, iiiille dum vivit neces gent, peritque, 
lleinsius, Austnaca 

It K 
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O triste nomen I O Diis odibile I 
* Melancholia lacnmosa. Coi^ti lilia I 
Tu Tartan speeubus opaas edita 
Ennnys, utero quam Megaera suo tulit, 

Et ab ubenbus aluit, cuique parvuUe 
Amaruleotuui m os lac Alecto dedit 
Omnes abommabilem te daemoncs 
Produxere in lucem exitio mortalmm. 

£tpaulo post. 

Non Jupiter fert tale telum fulminis 
Non ulla SIC procella saevit lequons. 

Non nnpetuosi tanta vis est turbmis 
An asperos sustmeo morstis Cerben ’ 

Num virus Echidnae membra mea depascittir ^ 

Aut tunica same tincta Nessi sanguinis ’ 

Illacnmabile et immcdK^bile malum hoc * 

O sad and odious name I a name so fell, 

Is this of melancholy, brat of hell. 

There born in hellish darkness doth it dvtclL 
The Furies brought it up, Megsera's teat, 

Alecto gave it bitter milk to eat 

And all conspired a bane to mortal men. 

To bring this devil out of that black den 
Jupiter s thunderbolt, nor storm at sea. 

Nor whirl wind, doth our hearts so much dism.iy 
What ? am I bit by that fierce Cerberus ? 

Or stung by Sseipent so pestifeious? 

Or put on shirt that s dipt in Nessus blood? 

My pain's past cure , Physick can do no good 

No torture of body like unto it 1 Suu/t non tm’enere tyranm Maju\ 
tormenUtm* no strappadoes, hot irons, Phalaris' bulls, 

■Ncc ira dcQm tantum, ncc tela, nec liostls, 

Quantum sola noces animis illaps'i. 

Jove s wrath noi Devil's can 

Do so much harm to th’ soul of man. 

All fears, griefs, suspicions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities, 
arc swallowed up & drowned in this Eurtpns, this Irish Sea, this 
Ocean of misery, as so many small brooks , ’tis coasulum omntmn 
arumnarum [a collection of all griefs] which '‘Arnmtanus applied 
to his distressed Palladtus, I say of our melancholy man, he 
is the cream of human adversity, the ’ quintessence, & upshot ; 

> Regina morborum cui famulantur omnes et oliediunt Caidon [Podagras 
Encomium ] [* Lucian s Tragodopodagra ] ■» Lheu i quis intus scorpio, &c. 

Seneca, Here Cbt [1218] Hor Epp i 11 58,59 The Sicilian tyrants have 
invented no greater torture Plialans and Dionysius the Eldei are prolably 
espeaolly m Horaces mind 1 , ’ Slims Inlicus [iii 119, 120, mcmoriter ] • I,ib 

29 [a. I J f Ilic omnis inibonitos et msuavitas consistit, ut Tcrtiilliani verlSiVfttar 
(l.at ad M.irtyr [3.] 
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all other diseases whatsoever are but ilea-bitings to melancholy in 
extent : ’tis the pith of them all, 

iHospitium est calamiUtis. Qaid veibis optis est? 

Quamcunque malam rem quaeris, lUic repenes : 

What need more words? 'tis calamity's Inn, 

Where seek for any mischief, 'tis within , 

and a melancholy man is that true Prometheus^ which is bound to 
Caucasus ; the true Tityus, whose bowels are still by a vulture 
devoured, (as Poets feign), for so doth ^ LUtus Gercddus interpret 
it, of anxieties, and those griping cares, and so ought it to be 
understood. In all other maladies we seek for help ; if a leg or 
an arm ache, through any distemperature or wound, or that we 
have an ordinary disease, above all things whatsoever we desire 
help & health, a present recovery, if by any means possible it may 
be procured : we will freely part with all our other fortunes, 
substance, endure any misery, drink bitter potions, swallow those 
distasteful pills, suffer our joints to be seared, to be cut off, any 
thing for future health ; so sweet, so dear, so precious above aU 
other things in this world is life : ’tis that we chiefly desire, long 
and happy days, ’ multos da, Jupiter, annos ' increase of years all 
men wish , but to a melancholy man nothing so tedious, nothing 
so odious , that which they so carefully seek to preserve * he 
abhors, he alone. So intolerable arc his pains, some make a 
question gravtares mofhi carports an ammi, whether the diseases of 
the body or mind be more grievous, but there is no comparison, 
no doubt to be made of it, multo entm scevtor longeque est atrocior 
ammi guam corporis cruaatus, {Lem. 1 . 1. c. 12.), the diseases of the 
mmd are far more grievous — Totum htc pro vulnere corpus, body 
and soul is misaffectcd here, but the soul especially. So Cardan 
testifies, de rerum var. lib 8. 40 : Maximus Tynus," a Platomst, 
and ^Plutarch have made just volumes to prove it. ^ Dies admit 
cegritudmem hominibus, " in other diseases there is some hope likely, 
but these unhappy men are bom to misery, past all hope of 
recovery, incurably sick, the longer they live the worse they are, 
and death alone must ease them, 

1 Plautus. (Tnnummus, 11 iv. 152, 153.] • Vit. Herculis Juv. x. iSS. 

Wrongly assigned to Persius by Burton] ^ Quid est miseniis in vita quom 
velle mori? Seneca. [M. Annsus, Excerpta Contr Lib vm. Contr iv.] 
r* iKmatise xiii ed Davis, 1740 ] * Tom. a. Libe^, an graviores passiones, Ac. 

r Ter [Henutontimorumenos, m. 1. 13.] [• Tune removes gnef from men.] 
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Another doubt is made by some Philosophers, whether it be 
lawful for a man, in such extremity of pain & grief, to make away 
himself, and how these men that so do are to be censured. The 
Platonists approve of it, that it is lawful in such cases, & upon a 
necessity. Plotinus, 1 . de beahtud. & 7, and Socrates himself defends 
it, in Plaids Phado ; ' %f any man labour of an incurable disease, 
he may despatch himself, if ti be to hts good. Epicurus -and his 
followers, the Cynicks & Stoicks, m general affirm it, Epictetus’^ 
and ^Seneca among the rest, quamcunque veram esse viam ad 
hbertatcm, any way is allowable that leads to liberty, * let us give 
God thanks, that no man is compelled to live against hts will . "quid 
ad homtnem daustra, career, custodia t Itberum ostium habet, death 
is always ready and at hand. Vtdes tllum praapt/em locum, tllud 
flumen 1 dost thou sec that steep place, that river, that pit, that 
tree? there’s liberty at hand, effugia servitutis Sy doloris sunt, 
[means of escape from slavery and sorrow], as that Lacontan lad 
cast himself headlong, (non serviam, aiebat puer), to be freed of his 
misery. Every vein in thy body, if these be mmts operost extius, 
[too difficult ends,] will set thee free , quid tua refert finem facias 
an acnptasl there’s no necessity for a man to live in miserj% 
Malum est [*«] necessitate vtvere; sed in necessitate vivere necessitas 
nulla est.* Ignavus qut sine causa montur, stultus qui cum dolore 
vivit. Idem Epist 58.' Wherefore hath our Mother the Earth 
brought forth poisons, saith * Pliny, in so great a quantity, but that 
men in distress might make away themselves? which Kings of 
old had ever in a readiness, ad mcerta fortunes venenum sub custode 
promptum, Livy writes, [xxx. 15.] and executioners always at 
hand. Speustppus being sick was met by Diogenes, and, carried on 
his slaves’ shoulders, he made his moan to the Philosopher ; but 
I pity thee not, quoth Diogenes, qui, cum tail's sis, vivere sustines, 
thou mayest be freed when thou wilt, meaning by death.” "‘&iieca 
therefore commends Cato, Dido, and Lucretia, for their generous 
courage in so doing, & others that voluntarily die, to avoid a 

[1 Burton is probably thinking of Plato, PbEedo, pp 61, 63, but forgets that 
Socrates disallows suicide there The right reference should be the passage alluded 
to page 503, V12, , Plato, De Legtbus Lib ix, p. 873 Cl [* Book 1 €h. 

> Patet exitus , si pugnare non rultis, licet fug^ , quis vos tenet invitos 7 De 

f irovid cap & ^ Agamus Deo gratias, quod nemo invitus in vita tenen potesL 

Seneca, Epistle 13 ] > Epist 36 ^neca, et de sacra. 3 cap 15. et Epist. 70. et la. 

Seneca, Epistle 13.] [f M^monter ] s l,), 2. cap 83, Terra mater OMd 
niserto, P Diogenes Laertius, Book iv. g 3,] 10 Epist 24 71. 83. 
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greater mischief, to free themselves from misery, to save their 
honour, or vindicate their good name, as Cleopatra did, as Sopho- 
nisba, Syphax' wife did,' Hanntbal did, as Junius Brutus, as 
Vibtus Vtrius, & those Campanian Senators in Livy {Dec. 3. 
lib 6 . [cap. T4.]) that poisoned themselves to escape the Roman 
tymnny. Themistocles drank bull’s blood, rather than he would 
fight against his country, and Demosthenes chose rather to drink 
poison, Publtus Crasst filius, Censonus, and Plancus, those heroical 
Romans, to make away themselves, than to fall into their enemies’ 
hands. How many myriads besides m all ages might I remember, 
gut stbi letum Insontcs peperere manu^ &c. 'Razts in the Maccabees 
is magnified for it, Samson's death approved. So did Saul and 
Jonas sin, and many worthy men and women, quorum memona 
celebratur tn Ecclesta, [whose memory is famous in the Church], 
saith ^Lemtnchus, for killing themselves to save their Chastity 
and Honour, when Rome was taken, as Austin instances, 1 . 1. 
cie Cmt Dei, cap. it. Jerome vindicateth the same tn Jonam, and 
Ambrose, 1 . 3. [cap. 7.] de vtrgtmtate, commendeth Pelagta for so 
doing Eusebius, Itb 8. cap. 15, admires a Roman Matron for the 
same fact to save herself from the lust of Maxentius the Tyrant. 
Adelhelmtts, Abbot of Malmesbury, calls them beatas virgmes qua stc, 
&c. [blessed Virgins who died so.] Titus Pomponius Atheus, that 
wise, disci eet, renowned Roman Senator, dear friend, when 

he had been long sick, as he supposed of an incurable disease, 
vttamque produceiet ad augendos dolores, sine spe salutis, was 
resolved voluntarily by famine to despatch himself, to be rid of 
his pain, and when as Agnppa, and the rest of his weeping 
fiiends, earnestly besought him, osculantes obsecrarent, ne id quod 
natura cogeret tpse acceleraret, not to offer violence to himself, with 
a settled resolution he desired again they would approve of his good 
intent, not seek to dehort him from it: and so constantly died, 
ptecesque eorum taciturnd sua obstmatione depressit' Even so did 
Corellius Rufus, another grave Senator, by the relation of Plinius 
Secundus, Epist. Itb. i. efist. 12, famish himself to death , pedibus 
correptus, cum incredtbtles cruciatus et indigntssima tomienia 
paterctur, ct cibts omnino abstmuit , neither he nor Htspulla his 
wife could divert him, but destinatus mori obstinatb magis, &c. die 

[1 Liw, XXX IS 1 P Virg .iEn. vi. 434, 435 Who innocently committed 
J ’ [u ] Macc. 14. 43. * VindicaVo Apoc. lib. p Cornelius 

NepM, XXV. 23.] 
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he would, and die he did. So did Zycurgus, ArisioiU, Zeno, 
Chrystppus, Empedocles, with myriads, In wars for a man to 
run rashly upon imminent danger, and present death, is accounted 
valour & magnanimity, '■ to be the cause of his own, & many a 
thousand’s rum besides, to commit wilful murder in a manner of 
himself & others, is a glonous thing, and he shall be crowned ^or 
It. The ^Massagetee in former times, ^ Derbiccians^ and I know not 
what nations besides, did stifle their old men after 70 years, to 
free them from those grievances incident to that age. So did the 
inhabitants of the Island of Choa, because their air was pure and 
good, and the people generally long lived, antevertebant fatum 
suum, pnusquam mana forent, aut tmbealliias accederet, papavere 
vd cicuta, [before they became inflrm and imbecile], with poppy 
or hemlock they prevented death. Str Thomas More in his 
Utobia commends voluntary death, if he be sibt aut ahts molestus, 
troublesome to himself or others, (' especially tf to live be a torment 
to him), let him free htmselfwtth hts own hands from tins tedwtis life, 
as from a prison, or suffer himself to be freed by others * And 'tis 
the same tenent which Laertius relates of Zeno of o\A,justi sapiens 
stbi mortem eonsciscit, si in acerbis doloribus versetur, membtomm 
mutilatione, aut morbis eegre eurandis, & which ^ato 9. de Legtbus, 
[/. 873 c] approves, if old age, poverty, ignominy, oppress, 
and which Fabius expresseth in effect, {Frffat. 7. Institut) nemo 
nisi suA culpA diil dolet, [no one need long be miserable except 
through his own fault]. It is an ordinary thing in Chirm, (saith 
Matt Riccius, the Jesuit), be in despair of better fortunes, 

or tired 6* tortured with misery, to bereave themselves of life, 
many times, to spite their enemies the more, to hang at their door. 
Tacitus the Historian, Plutarch the Philosopher, much approve a 
voluntary departure, and Austin, De Civ. Dei, 1 . i. c. 29, defends 
a violent death, so that it be undertaken in a good cause : nemo 
sic mortuus, gut non fuerat aliguando monturus , quid autem interest 
quo mortis genere vita ista finiatur, quandb tile cui fimtur iterum 

1 As amongst Turks and others * Bobemus, de monbus gent. * iGlian. 
[Var. Hist] lib. 4. cap i Omncs 70 annum egresses tnteriiciunt. uieBiiauu. 
See also Sttabo, zi pp 508, 514, 520 } [* Lib. 2. Fnesertim guum tormentum 

ei vita sit, bon& spe fretus, acerb& vita velut a caiceie se eximat, vel ab alus eximi 
sua voluntate patiatur * Nam quis amphoram exsiccans teeem exsoiberet? 
(Seneca, episbeS.) Quis in pcenas et nsum vneret? Stulb est manere in vita ciun 
sit miser r Expedit ad Sinas 1 1, c 9 Vel bonorum desperabone, vd malorum 
perpessione, fracti et fatigati, vd manus violentas sibi inferunt, vel ut iiuiiuoU,a(ps 
tegre faciant. &c. 
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mtfn noH cogitur t &c. no man so voluntarily^ dies, but wkns, nolens, 
he must die at last, & our life is subject to innumerable casualties, 
who knows when they may happen ? utrum satius est unam perpets 
ntortendo, an omnes timers vivendo t * rather suffer one [death] 
than fear all. Death is better than a bitter life, Eccl. 30. 17, ' and 
a harder choice to live in fear than by once dying to be freed 
from ail, Cleombrotus Antbracioies ’ persuaded I know not how 
many hundreds of his auditors, by a luculent oration he made of 
the miseries of this & happiness of that other life, to precipitate 
themselves : and, having read Platds divine tract de antnta,* for 
example’s sake led the way first That neat Epigram of Callima- 
chus ' will tell you as much j 

Jatnque vale Soli cum diceret Ambraciotes, 

In Stymos fertur desiluisse lacus, 

Morte nihil digniun paasus scd forte Platonls 
Divini eximium de neee legit opus.* 

''CaJenus and his * Indians hated of old to die a natural death : the 
Circumcellions and Donattsts* loathing life, compelled others to 
make them away, with many such : ” but these are false and Pagan 
positions, profane Stoical Paradoxes, wicked examples, it boots 
not what Heathen Philosophers determine in this kind, they are 
impious, abominable, and upon a wrong ground. No evil ts to be 
done that good may come of tt ; reclamat Christus, reclamat Sa-ip- 
tura, God and all good men are ‘^against it He that stabs 
another can kill his body, but he that stabs himself kills his own 
soul. ^'Mall meretur qui dat mendUo quod edat; nam et itlud 
quod dat pent, et tilt producit vttam ad mtsenam ; he that gives a 
beggar an alms (as that Comical Poet said) doth ill, because he 
doth but prolong his miseries. But Lcutantius, 1 . 6 . c. 7, de r^ro 

1 So did Anthony, Galba, Vitellius, Otho, Aristotle himself, &a Ajax m despur, 
Cleopatra to save her honour, * Inertius dehgitur diu vlvere in Umore tot 

morbonim quam scmel moncndo nullum deinceps foimidare. [* See Cic. Tusc. l 
34. Qvid, Ibis, 491, 492.] [* The Pbsedo is meant 1 [‘ xxiv ed. Emesti.] 

[■ And now when Ambiuciotes bade farewell to the hght of day, he is said to have 
cast himself mto the Stygian pool, although he bad not been guilty of any cnme 
tliat mented death but, perhaps, he read that divine work of Plato upon death 1 
[r See Aman, Anab, vii. 2, &c Plut Alex § 69.) * Curtius 1 . [viii cap. 9.] 

[* See St. Augustine, CoUaho tertn dtn atm Dmattstis, cap. viii § 14.] 1* Laqueua 
praecisus, [excerpta contr ] contr, i. L 3. Quidam naufragio facto, omissis tribus 
libcns et uxore, suspendit se , piaecidit ilh quidam ex praetereuntibus laqueum , 
a liberate reus fit maleficii Seneca n See Lipsius, Manuduc ad Stoicam 
Philosophiam, hb 3 dissert 22 D Kinn i4Lect on Jonas. D Abbot's 6 Lect. 
Vtalhe same Prophet 1* Plautus, [Tnoummus, lu U. 57, 58, memoriter.] 
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cullu, calls It a detestable opinion, and fully confutes it, I i de 
sap cap. i8, and S. Austin, ep. 52. ad Macedonium, cap. 61, ad 
Dulcittum Tribunum ; so doth Hterome to Marcella of Blastlla’s 
death, non rectpio tales anwtas &‘c. he calls such men mattyres 
stulta Philosophtee so doth Cypnan, de duplict martyrio; si qui 
sic moriantur, aut infirmitas, aut ambitto, out dementia^ cogit cos: 
'tis mere madness so to do, ^ furor est ne moriare mort. ‘ To this 
effect writes Artst. 3. Ethic, [cap. oc.] Ltpstus, Manttduc. ad Stoicam 
Pltilosophiam, lib. 3 disseriat. 23, but it needs no confutation. 
Xhis only let me add that in some cases those * hard censures of 
such as offer violence to their own persons, or m some desperate 
fit to others, which sometimes they do, by stabbing, slashing, &c. 
are to be mitigated, as in such as are mad, beside themselves for 
the time, or found to have been long melancholy, and that in 
extremity, they know not what they do, deprived of reason, 
judgement, all, ’as a ship that is void of a pilot must needs 
impinge upon the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwrack. *‘P. 
Forcstus hath a story of two melancholy brethren, that made away 
themselves, and for so foul a fact were accordingly censured to 
be infamously buned, as in such cases they use, to temfy others, 
as It did the Milesian Virgins of old ,* but, upon farther examma* 
tion of their misery and madness, the censure was ’ revoked, and 
they were solemnly interred, as Saul was by David, 2 Sam. 2. 4.’ 
And Seneca well adviseth, Itascere uiterfecton, sed wise/ ere inter- 
fecti be justly offended with him as he was a murderer, but pity 
him now as a dead man. Thus of their goods and bodies we can 
dispose but what shall become of their souls, God alone can tell; 
His mercy may come inter poniem fonfem^ inter gladtum &• 
jugulum, betwixt the bridge and the brook, the knife and the 

1 Martial [u 80. a ] * As to be buried out of Chnstian burial with a stake. 

Idem Plato 9. de legibus, vult separatim semlin, qm sibi ipsis mortem consciseunt, 
ac , lose their goods, &c. [p 873 O ] * Navis destituta nauclero in ternbilem 

ahquem scopulum impingit * Observat I’lutarch, De Mulierum Virtutibus, 
§ XI ] ' Seneca [Excerpta Contr ] 1 8 c 4 Lex Iloniicida in se inbepultus 

ahjiciatur. Contiadicitur Eo quod aflTerre sibi manus coactus sit assiduis mails , 
suinmam infelicitatem suam in hoc removit, quod existimabal licete misero niori, 
[r It was the men of Jabesh-Gilead who buned Saul, not David. See i Sam xxxi. 
1 1-13 , II. Sam II 4-7 David only commended what they had done Burton’s 
.innccuiacy is surprising in so learned a man ] [S M Annaeus Seneca, Excerpta 
Toiitr Lib viii Contr iv ] p A correspondent in Notes and Quertes, First Sertes, 
vol VL p 614, says, " Misencordia Domini inter pontem et fonlem" is somewhere 
m St Augustine. I looked through that Father for this, as for other thingsiA^ 
could not find this ] 
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thrait. Quod mtquam contigit, euivis poiest^ Who knows how he 
may be tempted ? It is his case, it may be thine.’ Qua sua sots 
hodte est, eras fore vestra potest. We ought not to be so rash and 
rigorous m our censures astsomeare, charity will judge & hope 
the best ; God be merciful unto us all ' 

[1 Memonter from Seneca, De TranquiUitatc, cap. xi. Also in Publius Syrus In 
both Seneca and Publius Syrus it runs “ Cuivis potest accidcre, quod cuiquam 
ratest " What happens to one man may happen to anyone ] ^ Uuchanan. 

Kleg Iih [ What IS his fate to-day, to-morrow may be thine j 
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